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NOTICE  TO   SUBSCRIBERS. 


MESSRS.  CLARK  beg  to  forward  to  the  Subscribers  to  the 
Foreign  Theological  Library  the  second  issue  for  1870,  viz., 
Delitzsch*s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
Vol.  2  (completion),  and  Schmid's  Biblical  Theology  of  the 
New  Testament. 

The  first  issue  for  187 1  will  be  Delitzsch  on  the  Psalms, 
Vol.  I,  and  probably  also  Vol.  2. 

They  beg  to  thank  the  Subscribers  for  the  continued  support 
they  receive. 

They  will  be  obliged  by  an  early  remittance  of  the  sub- 
scription for  187 1. 

Edinburgh,  November  1870. 
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BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 


OF 


THE    NEW    TESTAMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

§  1.  New  Testament  Theology. 

■S^B|TJE  subject  is  the  Christian  religion  as  we  find  it  dis* 
a  mKi  I  ^i^c^ly  l^^d  down  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
jMBtgH  Hence  it  follows  that  it  treats  only  of  such  parts  of 
•^^^^^  the  Bible  as  relate  to .  the  Christian  religion ;  and 
especially,  that  opinions,  either  non-religious  or  non-Christian, — 
those  peculiar  to  the  Jews  for  instance, — ^which  are  occasionally 
mentioned,  concern  us  here  only  so  far  as  they  tend  to  throw 
light  upon  Christianity.  We  are  boimd,  moreover,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  our  subject,  to  adhere  closely  to  the  stamp  set  upon 
Christianity  in  the  New  Testament  in  opposition  to  more  modern 
theories,  except  where  these  may  help  to  elucidate  the^  former. 
Our  science  embraces  the  New  Testament  dogmas  and  morality, 
consequently  the  whole  of  Christianity  as  contained  in  the  New 
Testament.  We  claim  for  it  the  title  of  an  historical  exposition, 
as  it  at  once  accepts  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  as  such  seeks  to  investigate  it  and  to  set  forth 
its  gradual  development.  The  term  Biblical  Theology,  however, 
is  hardly  precise  enough,  because  it  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguish between  our  science  and  either  exegesis  or  systematic 
theology.  But  if  for  the  name  adopted  we  were  to  substitute 
Biblical  Dogmatics,  then  on  the  one  hand  a  confusion  might 
readily  arise  between  our  science  and  systematic  theology,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  term  is  too  narrow,  because  our  subject  is 
not  confined  to  mere  dogma.  As  regards  its  relation  to  other 
branches  of  theology,  our  science  must  be  looked  upon  as  only  a 
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part  of  biblical  theology  generally ;  for  biblical  theology  deals  with 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  therefore  sets  forth  religion 
as  laid  down  in  the  whole  Bible.  But  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tinction, both  external  and  internal,  between  these  two  essentially 
different  stages  of  development  and  forms  of  biblical  religion,  it 
is  more  convenient  to  keep  them  separate ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
every  attempt  to  discuss  them  together  sets  their  real*  divergence 
in  a  clearer  light  Our  subject  stands,  therefore,  in  a  close  rela- 
tion to  exegesis,  both  being  concerned  with  the  investigation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Its  aim  is  to  reproduce  the  thoughts  therein  ex- 
pressed, taking  the  statements  of  Scripture  as  its  basis.  But  the 
exegetical  function  which  it  performs  is  of  the  highest  and  most 
advanced  kind.  For  exposition  is  at  its  lowest  stage  when  it 
deduces  a  doctrine  from  the  interpretation  of  an  isolated  precept : 
it  is  a  stage  more  advanced  when  it  ascertains  the  sense  and  pur- 
port of  whole  books  and  sections;  or,  out  of  several  doctrinal 
passages  which  treat  of  the  same  subject,  by  comparison  and 
looMng  at  them  as  a  whole,  developes  the  precise  ideas  and 
dogmas  which  they  contain.  The  third  and  highest  stage  is 
reached  when  it  ascertains  the  ideas  and  doctrines  conveyed  by 
a  whole  body  oi  didactic  discourses  and  passages,  by  taking  a 
comprehensive  view  of  its  different  portions  in  their  relation  to 
each  other.  It  is  not,  however,  contented  with  isolated  ideas  and 
propositions,  but  taking  an  aggregate  of  doctrinal  ideas  and  dogmas, 
it  presents  both  their  unity  and  their  variety  in  a  life-like  doc- 
trinal whole,  which  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  systems  of 
thought  as  distinguished  by  their  organic  gradation.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  province  of  biblical  theology,  and  is  the  point  to  which 
exegetic  theology,  it  conscious  of  its  vocation,  is  always  tending, 
and  the  result  in  which  it  is  summed  up.  The  relation  in  whidi 
our  science  stands  to  systematic  theology  is  somewhat  different 
Biblical  theology  has  been  frequently  imderstood  to  mean  nothing 
else  than  a  certain  kind  of  positive  divinity,  which,  without  re- 
gard to  ecclesiastical  interpretations,  is  founded  mainly  upon  the 
New  Testament  alone.  But  although  its  aim  certainly  is  a 
systematic  summary  of  its  subject-matter,  yet  it  is  essentially 
distinct  from  the  above-mentioned  dogmatics  by  reason  of  its 
historical  character.  It  is  still  further  removed  from  ecclesias- 
tical, speculative,  or  descriptive  dogmatic.  It  is  nevertheless 
allied  to  dogmatic  and  all  systematic  theology,  in  so  far  as  this 
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is  based  upon  New  Testament  Christianity  and  presupposes  the 
question,  What  it  is. 

The  historical  character  of  our  science  connects  it  with  his- 
torical theology  generally;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  church 
history,  because  the  subject  of  the  latter  is  the  founding  of  the 
church,  and  the  establishment  of  rules  for  its  guidance  in  aU  time 
to  coma 

Although  the  absolute  interest  of  our  science  depends  upon 
its  place  in  the  organism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  theological  sciences, 
yet  by  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  age,  it  is  peculiarly 
enhanced  both  in  an  historico-critical  and  a  dogmatic  point  of 
view*  K  the  living  development  of  Christianity  is  to  be  com- 
prehended, above  all  things  it  is  necessary  for  the  living  germ  to 
be  clearly  perceived ;  and  to  this  end  an  historical  investigation 
of  primitive  Christianity  is  needful  The  greater  the  difi&culty 
which,  through  the  inquiries  of  criticism,  surrounds  this  task,  the 
more  important  does  it  become  to  represent  faithfully  the  scope 
of  the  original  records,  and  especially  of  the  doQtrinal  systems 
founded  upoft  them  ;  for  by  so  doing  we  shaU  obtain  the  firmest 
grasp  even  of  the  critical  questions  involved  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Take  for  example  the  question  of  the  gospel  narratives. 
Attention  has  of  late  been  chiefly  directed,  especially  by  Strauss, 
to  the  external  historical  purport  of  the  gospels,  and  the  conflict 
on  this  point  has  lasted  for  many  years.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
weU  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  critical  question  from  the 
side  of  the  doctrinal  element  contained  in  the  gospels,  and  by 
giving  the  greatest  prominence  to  this  element,  to  carry  on  the 
discussion  with  more  calmness  and  candour  than  have  hitherto 
marked  it.  A  careful  development  of  our  Lord's  teaching  will 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  the  relation  between  the 
Synoptists  and  St.  John  as  regards  His  doctrines,  be  the  differ-f 
ence  small  or  great  between  them.  We  shall  also  be  able  to 
compare  the  teaching  ascribed  by  the  evangelifits  to  Jesus,  with 
that  contained  in  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  known 
to  us  as  apostolical  The  result  will,  moreover,  help  us  to  solve 
the  question,  whether  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  transmitted  to  us 
by  the  evangelists,  really  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  apos- 
tolical doctrine  of  the  otiier  New  Testament  writers  as  the  foim- 
dation  does  to  a  finished  building ,"  or  whether  no  such  distinction 
is  shown,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  that  what  the  evangelists 
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ascribe  to  Jesus  Himself  as  His  own  teaching,  is  in  truth  nothing 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles.  We  shall  arrive  at  some 
noteworthy  results  on  both  these  questions.  With  regard  to 
the  latter,  it  will  be  shown  that  what  is  handed  down  to  us 
as  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  in  fact  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  all  other  doctrine  ;  and  that  the  apos- 
tolical teaching  in  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  writings  is 
obviously  the  offshoot  and  development  of  this.  In  the  didactic 
discourses  of  Jesus  we  have  the  pregnant  germ  and  kernel,  the 
root,  and  the  simple  yet  solid  groundwork:  in  the  apostolical 
doctrine,  as  presented  in  the  other  New  Testament  scriptures, 
we  have  the  shoots  and  branches,  the  plant  developed  from 
the  germ,  the  finished  building  resting  on  that  simple  but  firm 
foimdation.  The  precepts  of  our  Lord  in  the  gospels  claim  our 
acceptance  as  original,  pregnant,  and  bearing  the  first  impres- 
sion of  the  mould  in  which  they  were  cast ;  and  the  apostolical 
doctrine  appears  to  be  no  less  living  and  life-giving, — ^both  being 
in  accordance,  the  latter  with  the  circumstances  of  its  further 
development,  the  former  with  the  personal  details  of  our  Lord's 
life  on  earth.  But  as  touching  the  relatioii  between  John  and 
the  Synoptists,  it  will  be  seen,  unless  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
misled  by  mere  form,  how,  notwithstanding  all  differences,  essen- 
tial unity  underlies  them ;  and  that  the  form  itself,  even  in  its 
manifold  diversity,  furnishes  the  key  to  its  own  solution. 

Modem  criticism  has  recognised  only  four  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
as  genuine,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  later  epistles  do  not 
agree  in  doctrine  with  the  earlier.  New  Testament  theology  will 
therefore  analyse  and  compare  the  doctrine  of  the  eai'lier  and 
later  epistles  on  the  points  of  alleged  disagreement.  Conse- 
quently, this  part  of  New  Testament  theology  will  be  found  to  aid 
us  materially  in  deciding  upon  the  genuineness  of  the  later 
epistles.  The  two  epistles  of  St.  Peter  have  been  also  attacked 
and  represented  as  an  imitation  of  St.  Paul,  by  which  the  later 
followers  of  St.  Peter  were  to  be  persuaded  that  the  teaching  of  the 
two  apostles  was  identical  We  shall  presently  inquire  whether 
the  doctrines  of  these  epistles,  especially  of  the  first,  are  only  an 
aggregate  of  Pauline  and  Judaistic  elements,  or  whether,  on  the 
contrary,  an  independent  system  of  doctrine  is  not  contained  in 
them.  In  like  manner  the  doctrinal  statements  in  the  epistle  of 
St  James  are  of  great  importance. 
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The  interest  of  our  science  with  regard  to  systematic  theology 
is,  however,  peculiarly  enhanced  by  the  need  of  a  higher  use  of 
Scripture,  which  need  has  shown  itself  generally  in  the  develop- 
ment of  systematic  theology,  and  especially  in  the  increased  culti- 
vation of  its  ideal  and  speculative  elements.  Systematic  theology 
has,  indeed,  at  times  made  very  light  of  referring  its  views  to  Holy 
Scripture,  especially  to  our  Lord's  teaching  in  the  New  Testament. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  has  been  thought  justifiable  to  take  for 
granted  a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  identity  between  what 
is  commonly  understood  as  theological  system  with  the  New 
Testament  in  general,  and  Christ's  precepts  in  particidar ;  and,  on 
the  other,  it  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  of  little  moment 
whether  this  agreement  was  acknowledged  or  not,  and  whether, 
therefore,  the  truths  which  systematic  theology  asserted  were 
known  to  be  drawn  from  other  than  scriptural  sources.  The  re- 
sult of  this  has  been,  that  the  exegetical  function  of  systematic 
theology  was  often  very  unsatisfactorily  performed.  The  same 
may  siao  be  said  of  most  methods  of  treatment  even  in  modem 
times,  especially  those  which  deal  with  the  subject  from  its 
speculative  side,  in  which  theology  is  taught  as  a  speculative 
system  supported  merely  by  a  few  quotations  from  Scripture. 
But  even  where  attention  was  paid  to  the  exegetical  function  of 
systematic  theology,  the  difficidty  to  be  encountered  is  propor- 
tionately greater ;  for  so  many  things  had  to  be  taken  into  account, 
and  the  subject-matter  was  so  varied  and  intricate,  that  it  often 
appeared  necessary  to  limit  the  exegetical  function  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  that  the  scientific  statement  might  not  be  too 
much  drawn  out. 

Nothing  is  gained,  however,  for  systematic  theology  by  such 
treatment.  In  its  very  nature  it  stands  essentially  related  to 
Christianity  as  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  it 
must  draw  its  material  from  this  source,  and,  whatever  scientific 
form  it  may  assume,  prove  the  identity  of  its  doctrine  with 
bibUcal  Christianity.  In  this  alone  is  presented  the  divine 
revelation, — Christianity  itself,  indeed,  in  its  original  depth  and 
purity,  attested  by  authentic  documents  and  with  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  of  power.  No  treatment,  therefore,  can  be 
satisfactory,  there  can  be  no  true  reform  and  remodelling  of 
systematic  theology,  which  is  not  based  upon  Holy  Scripture,  not 
on  the  mere  letter,  but  the  spirit  which  is  contained  in  it.     K 
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systematic  theology  be  compelled  to  own  that  it  has  forsaken 
this  source,  it  may  on  that  very  account  be  doubted  whether  what 
it  teaches  deserves  the  name  of  Christianity  at  alL  And  for  this 
very  reason  the  necessity  has  become  more  plainly  apparent  that 
the  exegetical  function  of  systematic  theology  should  be  duly  pre- 
pared on  exegetical  ground.  This  exegetical  treatment  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  Scriptures,  especially  the  latter,  and  therein 
chiefly  of  our  Lord's  own  precepts,  if  sliaped  so  as  to  constitute 
it  a  preparation  for  the  exegetical  function  of  systematic  theology, 
is  not  limited  to  isolated  exegesis  or  to  mere  biblical  commentary, 
but  really  extends  to  the  development  of  entire  biblical  systems 
of  thought  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  New  Testament ;  first  in 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  in  His  discourses,  and  then  of  the  different 
apostles  in  the  epistles  or  other  apostolical  writings.  These 
systems  of  thought  are  to  be  so  investigated  that  in  the  first 
place  the  individual  ideas  and  precepts  contained  in  all  allied 
writings  and  statements  may  be  separately  examined,  and  their 
organic  connection  brought  out  by  a  comprehensive  view.  But 
even  this  is  not  enough.  It  is  important  also  to  ascertain  the 
mutual  relation  of  these  several  systems  of  thought  as  one  of 
essential  agreement,  no  less  than  of  a  certain  difference ;  for  by 
so  doing  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  their  authors  are  suc- 
cessively brought  to  view.  In  this  way  truths  and  ideas  them- 
selves identical  are  found  to  be  exhibited  under  various  aspects, 
in  different  combinations  with  other  truths,  and  under  different 
modes  of  arrangement  It  is  exactly  this  which  gives  such  a 
many-sided  vitality  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
by  which  such  a  large  measure  of  fruitfulness  is  ensured.  But 
systematic  theology  cannot,  of  course,  imdertake  inquiries  of  this 
nature,  which  belong  to  exegesis,  and  furnish  a  theme  for  its 
highest  point — ^the  biblical  theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. New  Testament  theology,  in  dealing  with  the  various 
New  Testament  Scriptures,  enables  them  to  be  used  as  a  single 
record  of  divine  revelation.  It  sets  forth  the  different  systems  of 
thought  in  their  imity  and  manifold  variety,  and  shows  us  how 
their  total  result  presents  a  imited  record  of  the  divine  word ; 
not,  however,  a  unity  devoid  of  difference,  but  rather  the  harmony 
of  difference, — that  is  to  say,  a  unity  which  preserves  its  harmony 
through  the  organic  interlacing  of  differences,  and  is  itself  rich  in 
the  detail  of  its  component  parts.      Consequently,  where  this 
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function  of  New  Testament  theology  is  first  in  operation,  the  way- 
is  opened  for  that  use  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  become  a 
necessity  to  systematic  theology. 

But  in  order  that  our  science  may  prove  competent  to  its 
task  and  maintain  its  high  interest,  it  must  adhere  closely  to  the 
historical  method  involved  in  our  very  notion  of  it  as  distin- 
guished fix)m  any  dogmatic  treatment.  This  latter  was  for  a  long 
time  its  usual  mode  of  treatment.  Men  proceeded  on  the  idea 
of  Scripture  being  a  divine  book,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  a 
codex  of  divine  revelation  possessing  a  strict  character  of  unity ; 
whence  it  followed  that  biblical  theology  was  necessarily  treated 
dogmatically  and  not  historically.  Now,  although  Christian 
theology  must  undoubtedly  admit  a  dogmatic  conception  of  Holy 
Scripture,  yet  this  forms  only  one  side  of  it.  The  other  side  is 
that  the  Scriptures  are  composed  by  men  imder  certain  historical 
conditions :  they  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  affected  by  the 
time  of  their  appearance,  and,  consequently,  not  as  possessing 
absolute  imity,  but  a  imity  subject  to  a  variety  in  historical 
development  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  these  two  sides 
contradict  each  other :  so  far  from  it,  one  idea  closely  followed 
up  will  lead  to  the  other.  The  dogmatic  idea  can,  however,  only 
be  the  gainer  by  our  adopting  here  the  purely  historical  mode  of 
treatment,  and  treating  the  Scriptures  like  any  other  book  whose 
purport  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a  critical  and  exegetical  process. 
The  historical  method,  however,  must  not  of  course  keep  merely 
to  the  idea  of  what  is  actually  recorded  History  is  the  amfold- 
ing  of  life,  in  which  a  imity  is  broken  up  into  details,  and  thus 
represents  a  certain  regular  course  of  events.  It  wiU  thus  be  the 
province  of  New  Testament  theology  to  trace  out  the  organic  con- 
nection of  New  Testament  teaching.  And  further,  inasmuch  as 
all  history  gains  by  the  comparison  of  other  facts  analogous  to 
its  own  subject-matter,  this  branch  of  inquiry  must  not  here  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  tsr e  shall  have  specially  to  deal  with  the  parallels 
afforded  by  the  Old  Testament.  Nor  must  reference  to  the  re- 
ligious idea  be  neglected,  without,  however,  disturbing  the  his- 
torical point  of  view,  and  thereby  allowing  the  distinctive  method 
of  our  science  to  be  transformed  either  into  speculative  inference 
or  dogmatic  treatment.  Its  system  must  descend  to  even  minute 
division  and  classifications  of  the  subject-matter  itseK,  and  of  the 
combination  of  paits  which  is  inherent  in  its  historical  character. 
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But  a  merely  external  juxtaposition  of  the  parts  is  as  much  for- 
bidden as  would  be  their  fusion  into  one  indiscriminate  mass. 
For  the  very  reason  that  Christianity  itself  is  our  subject,  there 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  impropriety  of  treating  it  from  an 
outwardly  historical  point  of  view,  in  which  persons  or  writings 
are  merely  taken  as  a  basis  of  division,  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
It  is  not  individualities  but  the  life  in  them  with  which  we  are 
concerned ;  not  Holy  Scripture  per  se,  but  the  religion  contained 
in  it.  Our'  subject  must  be  treated  and  regarded  as  an  historical 
phenomenon,  as  indeed  it  shows  itself  to  be.  Apologetic,  polemic, 
and  other  tendencies  may  of  themselves  claim  a  place  in  the 
treatment  of  the  subject ;  but  their  only  right  use  is  as  accessories, 
not  impairing  the  force  of  the  historical  procedure. 

§  2.  New  Testament  Christianity. 

The  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  what  we  regard  as  the 
historical  sources  from  which  our  knowledge  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity is  derived.  In  our  system,  although  Christianity  is  con- 
sidered as  a  religion  which  is  historically  presented  to  us,  it  will 
not  be  followed  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  historical 
development,  but  only  so  far  as  it  is  presented  in  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  For  the  New  Testament  is  to  us  the  com- 
plex of  the  most  ancient  memorials  of  Christianity,  wherein  it 
appears  in  its  earliest  form.  What  these  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures consist  of  must  here  be  taken  for  granted  as  the  result  of  our 
introductory  inquiry :  only  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion  on  this  point  which  can  be 
regarded  as  of  universal  validity.  Perhaps  only  the  first  four 
of  the  Pauline  epistles  can  be  accepted  as  imquestioned  in  their 
authenticity.  Therefore  all  that  we  are  entitled  to  demand,  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  as  the  oldest 
memorials  of  the  Christian  religion.  At  any  rate,  they  present  it 
with  a  fulness  and  power  of  thought,  which  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  proceed  from  the  most  gifted  amongst  the  ancient 
witnesses  of  Christianity.  Ready  as  some  are  to  place  them  as 
late  as  the  second  century,  the  question  stUl  remaios,  where  are 
the  men  to  whom  we  can  ascribe  the  genius  requisite  to  produce 
them  ?  Are  the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers  calculated  in 
any  way  to  invite  us  to  adopt  the  above-named  supposition  ? 
But  even  if  we  widen  the  limits  for  their  origin  so  as  to  reach 
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the  middle  of  the  second  century,  yet  they  still  remain  the  oldest 
monuments  which  have  come  down  to  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  no  more  than  those  four  Pauline  epistles  were  imquestionably 
genuine,  we  should  still  have  in  them  an  ample  test  for  deciding 
the  question  of  what  is  or  is  not  apostolic  doctrine.  Indeed,  so 
sufficient  would  this  little  be,  that  we  could  gladly  make  it  our 
groundwork  in  the  investigation  of  primitive  Christianity. 

As  a  new  religion,  Christianity  app^rs  in  contrast  to  all  earlier 
ones,  according  to  the  words  with  regard  to  the  "  fulness  of  time" 
(GraL  iv.  4;  Eph.  i  10).  According  to  the  latter  of  these  pas- 
sages, Christ  gathers  together  in  one  aU  which  was  before  con- 
fused in  a  scattered,  and  manifold  variety.  That  Christianity 
stands  in'  a  positive  connection  with  the  Old  Testament,  needs  no 
special  proof :  the  individual  doctrinal  systems  show  that  it  is> 
and  in  what  sense  it  is,  everywhere  regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Old  Testament.  On  the  other  hand,  its  relation  to  Grentile 
religions  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  only  that  of  contradiction,  as 
when  Christ  (Matt  vi.  7,  8,  32)  contrasts  the  Christian  prajdng 
with  that  of  the  heathen  as  based  upon  an  entirely  different  con- 
ception of  Grod,  or  when  He  forbids  religious  community  with  the 
heathen  (Matt  xviiL  17).  His  view  of  the  Samaritan  religion 
also  includes  a  like  judgment  upon  heathenism  (Matt  xv.  24). 
No  less  does  this  opposition  express  itself  in  apostolical  dicta^ 
such  as  Eph.  ii  3,  GaL  iv.  8  (cf  1  Pet  iv.  3),  and  also  in  the 
apostolical  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  speak  of 
the  darkness  (xxvi  18)  of  the  times  of  ignorance  (xvii  30),  or, 
less  strongly,  of  the  "own  ways"  (xiv.  16)  of  the  heathen. 
But  as  on  the  other  side,  also,  Christianity  everywhere  is  con- 
trasted with  the  state  of  childhood  (GaL  iv.  3,  9 ;  CoL  ii  8),  the 
curse  (GaL  iii  13,  c£  2  Cor.  iii  9),  and  the  letter  which  "killeth" 
(2  Cor.  iii  6  sq.)  of  legal  religion,  it  must  equally  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  heathen  no  less  than  the  Jews  are  regarded  as  re- 
ceptive of  salvation  (Matt  xxviiL  19  ;  Luke  xxiv.  47  ;  CoL  i  23  ; 
GaL  il  7-9  ;  Eom.  xi  13 ;  Eph.  iii  1).  Jesus  not  only  acknow- 
ledges the  same  (Matt  xv.  28,  cf.  24;  Luke  vii  9),  but  He  also 
announces  the  future  participation  of  the  heathen  as  a  great  fact 
(Matt  viii  10  sq. ;  John  x  16).,  The  apostolical  view  also  is 
early  brought  out  in  the  fact,  that  the  heathen  were  not  obliged 
to  be  first  admitted  through  Judaism  (Acts  xv.  6-11,  x.  44—48). 
And  this  capability  of  salvaition  on  their  part  was  very  soon 
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established  as  an  historical  fact  From  this  position  of  suscep- 
tibility thus  much  at  least  follows  as  the  view  taken  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  the  underlying  religious  element  is  not  absolutely 
destroyed  by  the  influence  of  heathenism,  and  consequently  that 
something  besides  unmixed  error  may  be  found  in  it  Now  comes 
the  question,  whether  this  element  is  consciously  recognised  in 
the  New  Testament  We  find  Jesus  Himself  in  actual  contact 
with  those  heathens  only  who  received  miraculous  help  from  Him. 
And  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Greeks  (John  xii  20  sq.) 
were  really  heathen  who  took  part  in  the  feast  after  the  manner 
of  proselytes  of  the  gate,  that  contact  of  a  more  general  nature 
can  be  said  to  have  taken  place.  But  since  He  refers  them  to 
the  future,  it  follows  that,  as  regards  any  conscious  recognition 
on  His  part,  it  was  merely  with  a  view  to  the  future  that  He 
put  His  religion  within  their  reach.  The  Apostle  Paul,  however, 
pronoimces  more  closely  as  to  the  above-named  positive  relation, 
discovering  real  points  of  union  with,  the  heathen,  and  on  that 
accoimt  confessing  himself  able  to  conform  to  some  of  their  usages 
(1  Cor.  ix.  19-22).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  he  depicts  the 
natural,  religious,  and  moral  disposition  of  the  heathen,  and  in  the 
Areopagus  at  Athens  alludes  to  this  disposition  and  to  their  guesses 
after  truth,— quoting,  indeed,  the  utterance  of  one  of  their  own 
poets,  by  the  confession  contained  in  which  the  tendency  of  his 
apostolic  discourse  is  suggested.  He  addresses  himself  to  their 
conscience  (Eom.  ii),  and  therefore  refers  them  in  the  Areopagus 
to  the  future  judgment  But  with  all  this,  Christianity  remains 
throughout  the  New  Testament  the  only  true  and  perfect  religion 
(John  viii  32,  xvii  14,  17 ;  1  John  i  2 ;  Gal  iii  1;  2  John  1 ; 
Eph.  L  13;  CoL  i  5,  6;  2  Thess.  ii  10  sq.;  1  Pet  ii  6),  standing 
everywhere  in  contrast  to  "weak  and  beggarly  elements"  (aroixeui, 
GaL  iv.  9 ;  CoL  ii  8,  20),  amongst  which  the  Old  Testament  religion 
itself  is  included. 

Christianity,  although  a  system  of  doctrine,  is  never  confined 
to  mere  doctrine.  It  is  only  in  its  low  forms  that  religion  pre- 
sents itself  in  sjonbol  and  myth  as  a  bare  expression  of  feeling 
and  imagination.  Even  the  Old  Testament  is  of  a  much  more 
didactic  character  than  the  heathen  religions ;  and  still  more  so 
Christianity,  a  special  attribute  of  which  is  producing  and  mould- 
ing into  shape  a  connected  and  intelligible  system.  Still  the 
gospel  message  itself  is  a  suflScient  proof  that  every  later  scho- 
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lastic  and  rationalistic  view  wliich  could  find  in  it  nothing  but 
doctrine,  takes  a  one-sided  view  of  the  questioa     The  word  is 
from  beginning  to  end  the  explanation  of  a  fact,— of  the  fact  that 
the  kingdom  of  Grod  is  come  near,  and  that  the  Saviour  has 
appeared, — ^that  He  has  perfected  His  work,  and  poured  out  His 
Spirit  upon  all  who  believe  in  Him.     Nothing,  therefore,  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  rationalistic  distinction  between 
the  religion  of  Jesus  and  His  religious  teaching.     Jequs  HimseH 
teaches,  but  His  whole  rich  store  of  precept  is  nothing  else  than  the 
announcement  of  Himself  as  the  manifested  Christ     Everything 
besides  is  merely  preparation  for,  or  explanation  and  application 
of,  that  one  statement.    In  St  John's  Gospel  it  is  clear  that  all  the 
teaching  relates  to  the  Person  of  Jesus ;  but  in  the  other  three  also 
this  Person  is  the  centre  and  groundwork  of  the  whole  new  religion: 
Him  we  must  confess  (Matt.  x.  32),  and  suffer  for  His  sake  (Matt 
V.  11).     Here  also  we  have,  as  the  real  essence  of  Christianity,  a 
fact  on  which  aU  the  teaching  is  based,  the  history  of  an  actual  lifa 
The  whole  body  of  apostolic  doctrine  has  reference  to  the  same 
fact,  especially  to  the  turning-point  of  the  life  of  Jesus.     To  this, 
however,  is  added  a  further  historical  basis,  the  conmiunication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  life  of  the  community  of  believers  in 
Jesus  which  is  founded  thereon.     These  two  leading  facts,  then, 
are  the  groundwork  and  hypothesis  on  which  all  development  of 
apostolic  doctrine  must  rest     If  we  take  them  away,  the  New 
Testament  teaching  is  without  either  foundation  or  vital  power,  a 
plant  decaying  of  itseK.     The  simple  view  of  the  New  Testament 
Scriptures  l^ds  us  to  the  same  result.     They  are  partly  histori- 
cal, partly  doctrinal  writings.     The  historical  writings  have  been 
admitted  into  the  canon  because  Christians  regard  as  the  very 
source  of  their  belief  the  historical  appearance  of  the  Messiah  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  advent  and  development  of  the  life  proceeding 
from  Him,  and  depending  on  the  communication  of  His  Spirit 
As  a  first  consequence  of  thi3  fact,  Christianity  presents  itself  on 
one  side  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  and  on  the  other  as  an  estab- 
lished community.     The  teaching  is  an  essential  element,  because 
some  announcement  of  the  fact  is  necessary.     The  teaching  of 
Jesus  is  the  statement  of  His  self-consciousness,  and  in  like 
manner  the  apostolic  doctrine  expresses  the  consciousness  of  the 
life  gradually  developing  itself  in  the  community. 

The  historical  life  which  constitutes  Christianity  appears  in  the 
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New  Testament  as  life  from  GoA  The  life  of  Jesus  depends 
upon  His  being  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Him  ;  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  Him  bodily,  and  streaming 
forth  from  Him.  The  life  of  believers  owes  its  existence  to  God, 
and  depends  upon  a  birth  from  the  Spirit,  the  awakening  of  men 
through  the  word  of  truth.  Hence  the  word  which  contains  the 
annoimcement  of  this  historical  life  is  itself  endowed  with  a 
divine  life-giving  power  (c£  Rom.  i  16),  and  is  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  G^d  (1  Cor.  i.  24).  As  life  from  God,  it 
i^  the  living  manifestation  of  God,  and  indeed  the  one  perfecting 
manifestation  which  redeems  mankind  (John  vL  45-47 ;  Matt, 
xi  25-27).  The  doctrine  and  fellowship  which  are  developed 
from  it,  are  therefore  divine  teaching  and  a  divinely  established 
fellowship,  the  foregoing  fact  remaining  equally  the  source  of 
both.  Such  is  the  general  aspect  of  Christianity  in  the  New 
Testament  It  thus  finds  its  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament,  where 
also  fact  rather  than  doctrine  takes  the  foremost  place.  This  fact 
is  the  old  preparatory  covenant  between  God  and  man, — at  first, 
indeed,  limited  to  one  family,  and  afterwards  to  one  nation.  Old 
Testament  theology  has,  therefore,  to  represent  this  revelation  of 
the  covenant  first  in  patriarchal  times,  and  then  in  the  national 
development,  as  Mosaism,  Prophetism,  and  lastly  Judaism.  Both 
Testaments  rest  on  a  common  foundation  of  the  divine  revelation, 
the  first  with  particular  limits  in  kind  and  degree,  the  second 
with  the  character  of  universal  religion. 

The  fundamental  fact  which  when  received  into  human  con- 
sciousness is  also  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  is 
the  life  which  proceeds  from  God,  or,  God  manifested  for  the 
salvation  of  mankind.  The  treatment  of  this  falls  naturally 
imder  two  heads :  (1st)  the  appearance  of  this  life,  immediately 
followed  by  (2d)  the  commencement  of  its  great  work  for  man's 
salvation ; — or,  firstly,  its  manifestation  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and, 
secondly,  the  foundation  of  the  primitive  apostolic  church.  Thus 
we  have  two  periods,  the  Messianic  and  the  apostolic,  which  are 
distinct  both  as  to  time  and  character.  The  first  comprehends 
the  dajrs  of  the  Son  of  man  (Luke  xvii  22 ;  John  viii  56 ;  Heb. 
V.  7;  Matt  ix.  15;  Mark  ii  19;  Luke  v.  34),  and  its  subject 
is  Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh  (1  John  iv.  2),  and  the  mani- 
festation of  God  in  Him  (John  xvii  6;  Matt  xi  27).  The 
apostolic  period,  which  is  established  through  the  Spirit  (Acts  i 
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8  ;  John  xiv.  26  ;  Matt.  x.  20),  embraces  the  time  of  the  apostles' 
testimony  (Acts  i  21),  and  carries  on  the  representation  of  the 
revelation  as  having  for  its  object  to  make  known  and  glorify  the 
Father  and  the  Son  in  and  through  the  Spirit  (John  xv.  and  xvi). 
But  inasmuch  as  Jesus  spoke  of  the  commimication  pf  this  Spirit 
only  under  the  form  of  a  promise,  John  remarks  (vii.  39)  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given  (cf.  Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts  i  8).  Thus 
the  New  Testament  itself  distinctly  recognises  two  periods  of  the 
Tevelation  it  unfolds.  At  first  the  divine  life  is  contained  exclu- 
sively in  the  person  of  Jesus  and  streams  forth  from  Him  alone  ; 
subsequently  it  appears  as  an  independent  life  in  all  believers. 
Some  persons,  indeed,  have  despaired  of  being  able  to  carry  out  the 
above-named  distinction,  and  therefore  represent  everything  as 
apostolic  doctrine,  because  a  line  cannot  be  clearly  drawn  between 
the  latter  and  the  historical  purport  of  Christ's  teaching  and 
appearance.^  But  the  apostolic  church  itself  was  conscious  of 
possessing  a  true  conception  of  Jesus.  This  she  has  presented  in 
the  gospels ;  and  New  Testament  theology  must  accept  it  from 
her,  although  still  permitted  to  investigate  its  historical  truth. 
But  neither  has  its  general  credibility  been  seriously  shaken 
hitherto,  nor  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  give  a  reaUy  historical 
representation  of  the  origines  ot  Christianity  without  adhering  to 
this  distinction. 

The  very  nature  of  Christianity  requires  that  it  should  in 
every  age  first  appear  as  life  in  an  historical  form ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  as  doctrine.  Every  period  will  thus  be  divided  into  an 
historical  and  a  didactic  portion  The  former  of  these,  however, 
will  not  be  an  enumeration  of  every  isolated  fact ;  for  this  would 
not  suffice  us.  What  we  require  is  New  Testament  Christianity 
as  such,  that  is  to  say,  the  characteristics  of  the  divinely  human 
life  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  inspired  lives  of  those  who  believe  in 
Him.  It  is  not  a  question  of  outward  events,  which  are  only 
taken  into  account  so  far  as  they  are  manifestations  of  this  peculiar 
life.  Hence  arises  the  selection  of  the  facts  and  the  mode  of 
their  representation.  In  treating  of  the  Messianic  period,  we  do 
not  therefore  propose  to  give  a  biography  of  Jesus,  but  to  trace 
in  the  details  of  His  history  the  unity  of  the  divine  life  in  Him. 
We  shall,  therefore,  notice  in  the  first  place  those  facts  only  in 
which  this  divine  life  is  manifested ;  but  where  many  facts  reveal 
^  So  Matthai,  and  more  recently  Hahn. 
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only  one  side  of  it^  they  may  be  grouped  together  nnder  one  head, 
so  that,  instead  of  treating  the  miracles  and  discourses  of  Jesus 
separately,  our  subject  would  be  His  effectual  working  in  both 
combined.  Similarly,  in  the  apostolic  period,  we  are  concerned  not 
so  much  with  the  persons  of  the  apostles  as  with  the  new  life  in 
the  apostolic  church,  and  consequently  with  the  statement  of  those 
facts  which  are  calculated  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
new  life  of  the  Spirit  We  must  also  at  this  point  endeavour 
to  draw  out  the  spirit  from  the  history  before  us.  A  mode  of 
treatment  might  be  devised  by  which  the  historical  and  doctrinal 
elements  might  be  exhibited  in  a  form  of  internal  unity;  but 
since  this  unity  is  not  directly  represented  in  the  New  Testament 
itself,  there  would  be  danger  of  treating  the  subject  rather  from  a 
dogmatical  than  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  It  will  there- 
fore be  better  to  take  the  historical  element  by  itself,  which  can 
be  done  the  more  briefly,  inasmuch  as  it  is  concerned  only  with 
traits  of  character. 
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THE   MESSIANIC   AGE. 

§  3.  Introduction, — Our  Sources  of  Kiwwledge, 

I  HE  direct  sources  of  information  for  the  Messianic 
period  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  are  the  four 
canonical  gospels  and  some  few  passages  of  the  other 
New  Testament  Scripturea 
Inasmuch  as  light  is  thrown  upon  the  contents  of  these  prin- 
cipal sources  in  more  than  one  way  through  comparison,  partly 
with  the  apostolic  period  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  partly 
with  the  oldest  non-biblical  accounts  of  the  Messianic  period,  we 
are  also  indirectly  concerned  with  the  consideration  of  certain 
collateral  and  subsidiary  sources.  These  are  of  three  kinds : 
(1.)  Those  writings  of  tiie  New  Testament  which  relate  to  the 
apostolic  period ;  (2.)  Kecords  of  the  times  of  Jesus  not  comprised 
in  the  canon,  especially  the  Jewish  history  of  that  period ;  and 
(3.)  Traditional  accounts  of  His  life.  Among  these  sources,  that 
matter  is  of  the  greatest  importance  which  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand in  respect  to  the  Jewish  history  of  the  period,  whether  in 
classical  writers  or  in  the  known  Jewish  authors  of  the  time ; 
whilst  other  writings  of  obscurer  origin,  whether  Jewish  or  mixed, 
as  the  Pseudepigrapha  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  of  more  doilbtful 
credibility.  Less  importance  attaches  to  the  special  extra-biblical 
sources  for  the  life  of  Jesus.  This  is  due  partly  to  their  scanti- 
ness,— ^a  defect  which  attaches  not  only  to  the  few  traces  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  person  of  Jesus  to  be  found  in  the  classics,  but 
even  to  the  traditional  firagments  which  have  been  handed  down 
amongst  Christians  ;  partly  also  to  the  manifest  distortion  of  his- 
torical truth  which  appears,  for  instance,  in  the  apocryphal 
gospels,  and  in  the  traditions  based  upon  them. 

The  canon  contains  four  gospels,  in  accordance  with  the  system 
which  everywhere  runs  through  it  of  giving  a  plurality  of  writ- 
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ings,  which  set  forth  the  genius  of  primitive  Christianity,  and 
respectively  throw  light  upon  and  supplement  one  another.  They 
are  not  biographies,  for  they  give  the  life  of  Jesus  only  with  a 
view  of  proving  His  Messianic  character.  Consequently  they  aim 
at  producing  a  true,  but  not  a  complete,  picture,  by  a  systematic 
grouping  of  characteristic  features  ;  and  thus  they  combine  some- 
thing of  a  dogmatic  with  their  historical  character.  This  shows 
itself  most  in  John  and  Matthew  (but  compare  the  beginning  of 
Luke  with  the  end  of  John).  They  may,  therefore,  one  and  all 
be  said  to  represent  the  public  life  of  Jesus  from  His  baptism 
onwards,  not  offering  reflections  upon  the  facts  related,  but  only 
putting  them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  Messianic  life.  The  Hellenistic  language  is  at  the 
same  time  common  to  them  alL  The  Synoptists,  however,  are 
distinguished  irom  John  by  describing  our  Lord's  ministry  in 
Galilee  only,  extending  their  account  subsequently  to  Peraea  and 
the  final  scene  at  Jerusalem.  John,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sents the  appearances  of  Jesus  in  Judea  and  Galilee  alternately. 
In  John  the  discourses  are  more  central,  in  the  Synoptists  less 
so.  From  the  sixth  chapter  onwards  John  gives  for  the  most 
part  the  direct  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself  as  to  His  person  and 
His  work ;  the  others  abound  more  in  such  discourses  as  stand 
ill  preparative  reference  to  this.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  of 
this  kind :  it  introduces  us  to  the  moral  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  so  far  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  xmcentral  in  its 
character,  yet  its  precepts  do  not  aim  at  directly  representing  that 
spiritual  kingdom,  the  righteousness  of  which  it  describes,  as  the 
kingdom  to  be  founded,  ruled,  and  perfected  by  Him,  Jesus  Christ. 
Intimations  to  this  effect  are  not  wanting,  but  they  appear  more 
in  the  background.  Of  discourses  of  this  kind  the  synoptic 
gospels  contain  also,  for  instance,  certain  collections  of  parables 
(Matt,  xiii ;  Luke  viiL,  xiv.  ff.).  But  inasmuch  as  the  synoptic 
gospels  also  are  not  wanting  in  elements  of  doctrine,  which  are 
entirely  of  the  nature  of  central  truths,  because  they  treat  directly 
of  the  Messiah's  person,  or  of  the  relation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  to 
His  work,  they  too  favour  the  conviction  that  with  due  regard  to 
time  and  circumstance  our  Lord  always  incorporated  both  kinds  of 
doctrinal  elements  in  His  discourses.  And  although  those  re- 
corded by  John  appear  to  bear  more  immediate  reference  to  Jesus 
as  the  Christy  the  Son  of  God,  the  aanifp  rov  KOiTfiov,  this  exactly 
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falls  in  with  the  whole  scheme  of  this  gospel,  which  from  beginr 
ning  to  end  aiijis  at  representing  the  divine  manifestation  of  the 
Logos  made  flesh  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Neizareth.  But  this 
does  not  occasion  any  deficiency  of  matter,  which,  although  quite 
characteristic  of  John,  yet  shows  the  most  decided  points  of  con- 
tact with  elements  of  doctrine  found  in  the  synoptic  evangelists ; 
and  this  statement  will  be  fully  borne  out  in  the  following  pages. 
In  John,  again,  there  is  more  precision  of  historical  structure  ;  for 
not  only  does  he  give  the  progress  of  events  in  exact  chrono- 
logical order,  but  he  shows  also  their  development  from  the  very 
first  towards  the  final  catastrophe,  in  the  gradually  increasing 
hostility  to  Jesus,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  its  consequences.  He 
Himself  is  represented  as  fully  conscious.  In  short,  John's  stand- 
point is  more  universal  in  its  character ;  that  of  the  synoptics  more 
national  This  distinction,  however,  is  not  absolute:  even  the 
author  of  the  fourth  gospel  plainly  shows  himseK  to  belong  to  the 
Jewish  nationaUty.  Amongst  the  Synoptists  Matthew  shows  the 
most  regard  to  events,  and  often  attends  more  to  facts  than  to 
their  chronological  order.  Luke  shows  that  he  has  combined 
fragments  collected  from  external  sources,  but  at  the  same  time 
deals  with  our  Saviour's  youth  as  a  systematic  and  beautiful 
whole.  If  Matthew  writes  for  the  Jewish  Christians,  Luke  on 
the  other  hand  writes  from  the  Pauline  standpoint  for  the  use  of 
Grentile  converts.  Mark  is  distinguished  by  little  else  than  his 
brevity. 

Although  we  no  longer  possess  the  original  of  Matthew's 
Grospel,  which,  according  to  the  unanimous  tradition  of  Christian 
antiquity,  was  written  in  the  Aramaic  language,  yet  the  Greek 
text  has  been  always  imhesitatingly  acknowledged  to  be  identical 
with  the  gospel  written  by  Matthew,  and  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  not  regarding  it  as  a  genuine  translation  of  that 
Aramaic  original  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  this  original 
was  at  an  early  period  altered  by  the  Jewish  Christian  sects,  and 
thus  lost  in  its  integrity,  on  which  account  the  translation  in  which 
alone  it  was  accessible  acquired  all  the  more  value.  The  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  in  many  cases  do  not  correspond 
either  with  the  LXX.  or  with  the  Hebrew  text,  and  in  this  very 
probably  follow  the  Aramaic  gospel,  which  no  doubt  even  in 
quotations  paid  regard  to  the  interpretations  of  a  passage  which 
prevailed  in  the  current  paraphrases  of  the  day.     The  statement 
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that  we  have  nothing  more  of  Matthew's  own  than  a  collection  of 
discourses,  does  not  seem  probable  from  the  testimony  adduced  on 
the  subject  The  objections,  however,  which  have  been  made 
to  the  historical  part  of  the  gospel  admit  of  a  different  explana- 
tion. The  didactic  element  is  certainly  the  strongest,  and  a 
preference  is  shown  by  its  author  for  the  combination  of  more 
numerous  or  longer  discourses.  When,  therefore,  he  condenses 
the  historical  element  into  a  few  leading  features,  this  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  the  predominant  direction  of  his  mind,  and  by 
the  design  of  bringing  prominently  forward  the  conception  of  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  which  was  the  guiding  principle  in  his 
selection  of  topics.  The  other  Synoptists  are,  like  him,  silent  as 
to  the  earlier  period  of  Christ's  ministry  in  Jerusalem,  although 
allusions  to  it  are  to  be  found  both  in  Matthew  (xxiii.  37)  and  in 
Luke  (xiii  34) ;  c£  also  Luke  x.  38  ff.  This  has  been  already 
accounted  for  in  a  general  way  by  the  structural  feature  visible 
in  them  all,  whereby  we  are  led  on,  from  the  preparation  and 
consecration  of  Jesus,  through  the  characteristic  events  of  His 
public  ministry  to  the  closing  scene.  Now,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Matthew  afforded  a  type  for  the  other  gospels,  his  late  call  also 
affords  a  point  of  explanation  (Matt  ix.  9)  ;  and,  further,  the  cir- 
cumstance that  without  doubt  Jesus  was  not  accompanied  by  the 
whole  number  of  His  disciples  on  all  His  journeys  even  to  Jeru- 
salem (cf.  John  vii,  and  the  sending  forth  of  the  disciples,  Matt. 
X  ;  also  Luke  x.).  Now,  if  Matthew  was  either  partially  or 
wholly  absent  at  the  festival  \dsits,  this  sufficiently  accounts  for 
his  only  mentioning  what  occurred  in  Galilee  and  Peraea.  No 
doubt  he  had,  as  an  apostle,  delivered  the  purport  of  his  gospel 
by  word  of  mouth  many  times  before  he  committed  it  to  writing. 
In  this  way,  then,  the  narration  of  his  own  experience  naturally 
fell  into  its  present  shape,  and  this  was  passed  on  as  a  type  from 
him  to  the  others. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark,  although  it  displays  less  originality  than 
the  others,  yet  contains  enough  that  is  peculiar  to  itself,  partly 
in  particular  narratives,  partly  in  the  independent  treatment  of 
individual  circumstances,  to  show  that  it  cannot  have  been  en- 
tirely formed  from  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  Matthew,  although 
it  may  have  been  partially  derived  from  them.  But  other  sources 
besides  must  have  been  at  his  command.  And  individual  traits, 
such  as  the  statement  of  events  at  Gethsemane,  in  which  he  alone 
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has  the  address  to  Simon,  are  best  explained  by  adhering  to  the 
tradition  of  his  connection  with  Peter.  The  deficiency  of  earlier 
history  in  his  gospel  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  strange  even  if  his  work  were  original,  but  incomprehen- 
sible if  the  other  gospels  lay  before  him,  unless  we  suppose  that 
he  was  guided  by  the  recoU«ction  of  the  method  adopted  by 
Peter  in  his  didactic  discourses,  as  we  know  them  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles. 

In  Luke,  the  parabolic  element  specially  prevails,  and  he  has, 
besides,  many  narrations  in  which  the  didactic  and  historical 
elements  are  combined.  His  history  of  the  resurrection  is  par- 
ticularly copious,  as  weU  as  the  account,  peculiar  to  himself,  in 
the  ninth  chapter,  of  a  circuitous  journey  to  Jerusalem.  This 
gospel  has  a  strong  historical  testimony  in  its  favour,  in  its  early 
riiiause  by  Marcion,  and  also  in  its  connection  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  which  are  evidently  written  in  part  by  an  eye- 
witness. And  if  Luke  was  reaUy  for  any  considerable  period 
the  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  this  would  account  for  his 
being  able  to  make  personal  investigation  in  Palestine  of  the  • 
events  related  in  the  gospel 

As  r^ards  our  fourth  gospel,  the  testimony  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, bearing  partly  on  the  gospel  itself,  and  partly  on  the  first 
of  the  epistles  connected  with  it,  and  also  its  internal  distinc- 
tive features,  authenticate  it  as  the  genuine  work  of  the  Apostle 
John  sufficiently  to  overcome  the  doubts  even  of  modem  criticism. 
As  internal  evidence  iq  its  favour,  may  be  mentioned  not  only 
individual  traits,  which  betray  an  eye-witness's  exact  knowledge  of 
facts,  but,  above  all,  the  historical  unity  of  the  whole,  in  which  a  » 
development  so  much  in  accordance  with  facts  is  revealed.  Its 
universality  of  scope,  and  freedom  from  national  limitations,  have  in 
particular  been  thought  suspicious  ;  but  this  arises  only  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  exaggerated  and  represented  from  a  one- 
sided point  of  view.  Moreover,  it  depicts  the  Jewish  surround- 
ings of  Jesus  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  with  sharply  defined 
Jewish  characteristics.  John  relates  only  a  smaller  number  of 
characteristically  selected  miracles,  but  these  well  represent  the 
whole  miraculous  agency  of  Jesus.  The  evangelist  shows  himself 
to  have  a  thorough  insight  into  the  latter  as  a  whole,  and  gives 
to  it  the  importance  due  to  it  amongst  the  causes  of  Jesus* 
success.      Thus,  for  example,  in  Jerusalem  (ii  23,  viii  SO  fif.); 
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and  also  in  Galilee ;  for  the  activity  in  that  place  is  plainly 
enough  put  forward  (iv.  45,  vi.  1-15,  c£  66).  That  the  con- 
ception found  of  Jesus  Himself  is  not  a  really  diflferent  one  in 
the  Synoptists  and  in  John,  has  to  be  shown  by  the  setting  forth 
of  the  teaching  so  as  to  form  one  single  conception  of  Him  de- 
rived from  both  sources.  Again,  the  general  course  of  our  Lord's 
career  is  not  diflferently  represented  in  the  two  accounts; — at 
least,  any  one  must  have  greatly  prejudged  the  question  who 
could  venture  to  maintain  that,  according  to  the  Synoptists,  there 
were  no  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  even  up 
to  the  time  of  the  final  catastrophe;  and  likewise  that  John's 
conception  of  the  character  of  Jesus  is  stiff,  lifeless,  and  unvary- 
ing. In  conclusion,  we  must  remark  that  the  evangelist  knew 
how  to  distinguish  the  discourses  and  4octrine  of  Jesus  from 
his  own  ideas.  We  are  in  a  position  to  show  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  exhibit  separately  the  Apostle  John's  system  of  doc- 
trine, and  that  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  this  g9spel ;  albeit  a  cer- 
tain colouring  in  the  rendering  of  the  discourses  may  belong  to 
the  narrator.  The  gospels  generally  give  the  grandest  picture  of 
a  divinely-human  personality,  whose  superhimian  claims  are  yet 
comprised  in  all  their  ethical  greatness,  and  pervade  the  whole 
mass  of  the  narrative.  To  have  produced  such  a  picture  far 
exceeds  the  power  of  a  mere  narrator.  But,  in  John's  Gospel 
especially,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  drawn  so  much  out  of  the 
inmost  depths  of  this  life  itself,  that  there  can  be  no  dif&culty  in 
deciding  whether  to  fwjknowledge  their  authenticity  or  to  ascribe 
them  to  an  author  of  the  second  century.  Not  even  to  an 
apostle  could  we  venture  to  attribute  them. 

To  speak,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  diflferent  ways  in  which 
these  writings  have  been  understood.  The  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion sprang  up  on  a  field  foreign  to  Christianity ;  it  was  soon  con- 
tinued in  the  Church  only  in  the  form  of  edifying  application, 
and  subsisted  in  this  way  for  a  long  time  side  by  side  with  the 
historical  mode  of  interpretation,  and  on  the  same  basis.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  last  century  to  resuscitate  the  revolting  hypo- 
thesis of  a  deceptive  design  brought  forward  by  the  exasperated 
and  desperate  enemies  of  Christianity ;  but  this  soon  succumbed 
to  the  verdict  of  public  opinion.  On  the  other  side,  the  so-called 
natural  explanation  was  involved  in  difl&culties  which  soon  made 
it  impossible.     Thus  nothing  remained  for  those  who  would  not 
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acknowledge  the  historical  truth  of  the  gospels,  but  the  assumption 
that  they  were  traditions  which  had  their  origin  in  the  inventive 
and  poetizing  spirit  of  the  people.  And  this  view  was  adopted 
more  eagerly  in  proportion  to  the  interest  taken  in  the  traditions 
of  antiquity.  But  it  is,  moreover,  on  external  grounds  impossible 
that  tradition  should  have  been  able  to  substitute  a  mass  of  fictions 
for  genuine  historical  records  in  the  ChurcL  For,  as  the  most 
•unsuspected  apostolical  testimony  in  the  epistolary  portions  of 
the  New  Testament  show,  the  life  of  Jesus  was  never  left  to  be 
attested  by  tradition  of  this  kind ;  but,  being  at  first  in  the  hands  of 
the  apostles  themselves,  was  handed  down  from  them  by  means  of  a 
well-ordered  ecclesiastical  ministry.  The  more  impossible  it  became 
on  historical  grounds  to  regard  the  whole  existence  and  life  of 
Jesus  as  a  myth,  the  more  inducements  there  were  for  endeavour- 
ing to  assume  signs  of  a  mythical  element  in  the  narratives  them- 
selves. These  signs,  however,  are  not  restricted  to  the  imiversal 
criteria  of  historical  truth ;  but  those  which  possess  most  force  and 
widest  application  are  always  deduced  from  a  view  of  nature  and 
history,  which  excludes  miracles,  or  from  a  lower  view  of  the  per- 
son of  Jesus,  which  is  opposed  to  everything  that  tends  to  glorify 
Him,  and  consequently  bases  the  history  on  nothing  better  than 
dogmatic  hypothesis.  But  what  teUs  most  decisively  against  the 
mythical  view,  is  the  fact  which  cannot  be  got  over,  that  the  origin 
of  these  myths  does  not  admit  of  a  sufficient  explanation,  either  on 
a  retrospective  or  prospective  view  of  the  history.  For,  as  regards 
the  first,  the  Christian  Messiah  was,  notwithstanding  the  basis  laid 
for  Him  in  the  ground  of  the  Old  Testament,  an  entirely  different 
person  frofai  him  whom  the  Jews  expected ;  and,  as  for  the  second, 
the  original  Christian  conception,  from  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
sprung,  is  based  simply  on  history.  The  characteristic  of  this 
conception  plainly  is,  that  it  has  its  origin. in  a  redeeming  life. 
And  the  fact  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  which  lay  from  the 
b^;inning  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  does  not  consist  in  the 
existence  of  the  idea,  but  in  the  reality  of  the  life  sought  for. 
Without  this,  Christianity  would  sink  to  the  level  of  ante-Chris- 
tian religions;  it  would  be,  like  them,  an  endless  seeking  after 
truth,  instead  of  wearing  as  its  distinctive  characteristic  that  it 
has  found  it  in  Christ 

Apart  from  the  external  evidence  in  their  favour,  which  lies 
in  the  style  and  recognition  of  the  gospel  writings  themselves 
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and  is  referred  to  in  biblical  introduction,  tbe  decisive  ground 
for  their  acceptance  as  real  history  lies  in  the  existence  of  the 
apostolic  church,  and  in  its  inner  growth  and  incorporation  with 
the  life  of  Jesus.  This  apostolical  church,  however,  offers  us 
direct  as  well  as  indirect  proofe.  In  the  apostolic  letters,  as 
didactic  and  hortatory  epistles  addressed  to  already  existing 
communities,  we  cannot,  of  course,  expect  to  find  any  description 
of  the  life  of  Jesus ;  but  the  principal  facts  of  His  life  are  con- 
stantly referred  to  as  historically  known  and  certain.  C£  on  the 
subject  of  His  life  and  parentage,  2  Cor.  viii  9  ;  PhiL  ii  7  ; 
Eom.  i  3,  c£  ix.  5 ;  2  Tim.  iL  8  ;  GaL  iv.  4 ; — on  His  suffer- 
ings, death,  and  resurrection,  1  Cor.  ii  8  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  4 ;  Eom. 
vi  9,  10  ; — on  His  dignity  and  sinlessness  and  His  work,  Eom. 
viii  3,  4;  2  Cor.  xiii  4;  Eom.  viii  17,  34,  xiv.  9,  10,  c£  ii 
6,  16  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21  ;  Eom.  iv.  25,  v.  11  ff.;  1  Cor.  xv.  45  ; 
1  Cor.  viii  6  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Eom.  viiL  9  S,  Upon  this  rests 
the  whole  Pauline  Christology.  Now  Paul  was  certainly  not  an 
eye-witness,  and  his  evangelical  annoxmcement  was  quite  an 
original  one  (GaL  i) ;  but  yet  he  was  in  communication  with  eye- 
witnesses of  the  facts  (GaL  ii),  and  must  have  collected  from 
them  information  about  what  had  happened.  We  see,  for  in- 
stance, how,  with  regard  to  the  Last  Supper,  he  appeals  to  some 
definite  information  on  the  subject  (1  Cor.  xi) ;  and,  in  speaking 
of  the  resurrection,  to  the  minutely  detailed  external  testimony  on 
which  it  rests  (1  Cor.  xv.).  He  is  also  careful,  where  precepts  of 
life  are  concerned  (1  Cor.  vii),  to  distinguish  between  matters 
actually  determined  by  Jesus,  and  his  own  or  any  other  opinions 
respecting  them.  Thus  we  fiLnd  both  requisites, — ^that  he  rests 
upon  history,  and  that  he  deals  with  it  in  the  most  conscientious 
manner.  Equally  strong  testimony  to  the  same  principal  facts 
is  borne  by  the  Apostle  John,  who,  in  his  first  epistle,  speaks  of 
himself  in  the  most  positive  terms  as  an  eye-witness ;  and  the 
evidence  of  Peter  (1  Epist)  and  of  James  is  of  the  same  kind. 
So  also,  outside  the  canon  of  Scripture,  the  imvarying  tradition  of 
the  ancient  church  speaks  of  a  firmly  rooted  and  abiding  conviction 
on  this  subject.  The  very  silence  of  Josephus  is  a  testimony  for 
the  life  of  Jesus ;  for,  had  he  been  able  to  disprove  the  validity  of 
the  Christian  statement,  he  would  certainly  have  done  so.  The  con- 
clusion is  irresistible,  that  the  existence  of  the  Christian  church 
and  of  the  idea  on  which  it  rests  is  a  fact  which  can  be  explained 
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in  no  other  way  than  by  the  extraordinary  personaKty  and  history 
which  are  claimed  for  it  It  is  contrary  to  all  historical  analogy 
that  a  number  of  obscure  individuals  should  have  been  the  authors 
of  these  world-transforming  ideas,  except  under  the  gen]uine  guid- 
ance of  a  master  spirit.  And  without  doubt  it  would  have  far 
exceeded  the  capability  of  such  narrators,  and  still  more  of  the 
disciples  in  general,  to  work  out  by  their  own  xmaided  powers 
the  conception  of  such  a  personality ;  and  herein  exactly  lies  its 
historical  probability,  or,  indeed,  truth. 

All  objections  to  the  miraculous  element  in  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  are  easily  removed,  if  we  look  at  the  grand  inner  harmony 
of  the  picture  of  His  life  which  is  presented  to  us.  It  is  a  per- 
fect human  personality  which  meets  us  there.  Where  it  tran- 
scends the  limits  of  mere  humanity,  it  still  exhibits  amidst  all 
its  personal  power  a  discretion  so  meek  and  lowly,  that  we  are 
compelled  either  to  regard  Him  as  a  fanatic  or  an  impostor ;  or, 
failing  to  reconcile  either  of  these  suppositions  with  His  himian 
character,  to  acknowledge  that  He  was  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
but  that  His  supernatural  claim  rests  in  the  inmost  depths  of 
His  consciousness,  and  was  therefore  a  true  one.  Understood 
in  this  way,  this  absolutely  unique  personality  agrees  with  the 
historically  unique  character  of  Christianity.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing its  miraculous  nature,  it  also  forms  a  part  of  an  organized 
system,  which  has  its  roots  in  the  whole  period  of  revelation 
antecedent  to  the  appearance  of  Jesus,  and,  in  its  subsequent 
effects,  buds,  blossoms,  and  bears  fruit.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
thought  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  myth,  that  the  fact  shows 
itself  as  the  highest  development  of  an  historically  antecedent 
idea.  But  why  should  not  Grod  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
He  has  so  prepared  the  way  ?  The  effects  are,  however,  quite 
homogeneous  to  the  miraculous  beginning.  The  more  firmly, 
therefore,  the  main  fact  is  established,  the  greater  right  we  have 
to  demand  that  the  first  question  asked  by  an  impartial  inquirer 
should  be,  What  has  taken  place?  and  then,  How  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Also,  that  characteristics  should  not  be  pre- 
supposed of  everything  which  has  taken  place  which  run  counter 
to  the  very  chai^cter  of  the  facts^  and  make  them  antecedently 
impossible,  because  a  certain  philosophical  view  looks  upon 
every  miracle  as  impossible.  But  the  rejection  of  all  that  is 
miraculous  cannot  constitute  itself  the  law  of  historical  inquiry. 
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The  true  critic  will  hold  fast  to  .the  main  historical  facts  and  all 
that  is  necessarily  involved  in  them ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  he 
will  apply  to  the  accounts  in  question  the  test  of  their  internal 
agreement.  These  accounts  exhibit  some  points  of  difference. 
But  this  is  the  case  with  the  most  notorious  facts  of  profane 
history,  without  any  one  dreaming  of  its  being  necessary  on  that 
account  to  call  in  question  the  facts  themselves.  Many  difficul- 
ties, arising  from  this  varied  mode  of  presentation,  vanish  of 
themselves  as  soon  as  the  task  of  forming  a  judgment  is  simply 
set  about  with  an  honest  purpose.  So  far  as  some  of  these  state- 
ments bear  a  peculiar  stamp,  the  fact  is  explained  by  the  copious- 
ness of  form  and  expression  assumed  by  the  grandeur  of  our 
Lord's  personality.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  in  the  above-cited 
example  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  vii),  how  conscientiously, 
in  apostolic  times,  the  authentic  discourses  of  Jesus  were  selected 
and  handed  down.  With  this  agrees  the  careful  transmission  of 
the  discourses  in  Matthew ;  and  even  in  John  it  can  be  shown 
how  well  he  distinguishes  the  discourses  of  Jesus  and  their  type 
of  doctrine  from  his  own.  The  subjective  nature  of  the  repre- 
sentation takes  nothing  from  its  historical  character.  It  is  itself 
only  an  indirect  proof  of  the  powerful  influence  which  was  at 
work.  But,  where  the  same  circumstances  are  differently  re- 
ported, the  critic  has  to  decide  whether  the  facts  are  really 
identical  or  not,  only  he  must  do  this  on  historical,  not  on 
philosophical  grounds.  No  theory  of  inspiration  can  prevent  our 
acknowledging  the  existence  of  such  elements  of  uncertainty. 
The  method  of  biblical  theology  is  of  necessity  purely  historical, 
and  hence  the  manner  alone  in  which  the  Scripture  expresses 
itself  can  here  be  considered.  And  here  the  general  possibility 
must  be  admitted,  that  even  a  decided  theory  of  divine  inspiration 
may  be  compatible  with  the  admission  of  individual  elements  not 
strictly  authentic,  provided  only  that  the  transmission  of  that 
iwrhich  regards  the  nature  of  Christianity  lies  imder  no  suspicion. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 
THE  LIFE  OF  JESUS 

§  4.  Nature  of  tJie  Suhject. 

CflBlSTTANiTY  in  the  Messianic  period  is  essentially  bound-  up 
with  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth ;  and  herein  a  distinction 
must  be  drawn  between  His  historical  appearance  and  the  didactic 
expression  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 
Now,  all  that  is  aimed  at  here  being  to  describe  the  essential 
^  features  of  Christianity  during  this  period,  our  sketch  will  certainly 
embrace  the  whole  life  of  Jesus,  but  not  in  its  details.  Hence  it 
is  clearly  not  a  biography  of  Jesus, — a  subject,  however,  which  has 
possessed  a  copious  literature  of  its  own  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
18th  century.  The  essential  facts  are  what  we  are  most  concerned 
with,  and  these  are  the  turning-points  in  our  Lord's  history,  as  His 
birth  related  by  two,  His  death,  resurrection,  and  glorification 
by  all  four,  evangelists ;  and  also  a  compendium  of  historical 
details,  so  far  as  they  display  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  person. 
It  is  not  necessary,  for  instance,  to  describe  every  individual 
miracle,  but  only  in  general  our  Lord's  activity  in  works  of  that 
kind,  and  its  characteristic  features  £is  an  essential  phase  of  His 
historical  manifestation. 

The  early  history  of  Jesus  must  also  form  a  part  of  our  pre- 
sent plan ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  investigate  the  question,  in 
which  sense  the  birth  and  youth  of  Jesus  form  essential  parts  of 
His  personal  manifestation. 


L  THE  EAELY  HISTORY  OF  JESUS. 

§5.-4  General  View  of  the  Above, 

The  accounts  of  Jesus'  early  years,  compared  with  those  of  His 
public  life,  stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the  gospel  preaching  of 
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the  apostles  and  their  coadjutors.  For  only  the  later  events  could 
form  the  topic  of  a  discourse  intended  to  make  proselytes.  It 
was  the  public  life  only  which  could  found  a  new  faith ;  other 
things  could  do  no  more  than  contribute  to  its  support.  And  it 
was  of  importance  before  unbelievers  that  the  facts  should  be 
attested  by  contemporary  evidence.  On  this  account  Mark  and 
John  begin  with  the  public  life,  and  even  in  the  Acts,  John's 
baptism  is  adhered  to  as  the  starting-point  of  the  apostolic  testi- 
mony (Acts  i.  21,  22,  X.  36-41,  37,  39,  xiiL  24);  and  for  the 
same  reason  also  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  prior  in  historical 
importance  to  that  of  Christmas.  But,  as  the  interest  a  believer 
takes  in  the  subject  is  different  from  that  of  an  unbeliever,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  trace  the  life  of  Jesus  to  its  source ;  and  this 
requirement  had  to  be  satisfied  in  the  gospels  written  for  the 
church.  A  more  general  Christian  interest  than  that  exhibited 
in  St  Matthew  must  be  presupposed  in  the  man  to  whom  Luke's 
Gospel  is  addressed.  The  evangelist  himself  evidently  possessed 
the  extensive  scheme  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  true  his- 
torian; and  his  aim  had  in  view  the  whole  province  of  the  attain- 
able. Although  this  might  have  been  possible  by  fictitious 
narrative,  either  intentional  and  conscious,  or  unintentional  and 
mythical,  yet  authentic  traditions  and  historical  investigation 
would  be  equally  available  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  these  were 
accessible  to  the  apostles  and  their  contemporaries,  who  had  our 
Lord's  mother  living  amongst  them  (Acts  i  14,  c£  John  xix.  26, 
27).  The  objection  that  even  the  family  of  Jesus  had  no  belief 
in  TTiTTi  (John  viL ;  Mark  uL)  cannot  be  maintained.  Li  the 
expression  of  doubt  concerning  Him  recorded  by  Mark  (iiL  21) 
Mary  herself  took  no  part ;  and  it  is  quite  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  she  should  prefer  to  ponder  in  her  own  thoughtful  spirit  over 
the  earlier  events,  rather  than  make  them  known  prematurely  even 
to  her  nearest  relatives.  Li  the  case  of  our  Lord's  brethren,  the 
proverb  about  the  prophet  in  his  own  country  was  certainly  ful- 
filled to  the  letter ;  yet  they  also  believed  after  the  resurrection. 

Whether  the  accounts  relating  to  this  period  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  trustworthy,  obviously  depends  upon  the  genuineness 
of  the  opening  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

(a)  The  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Matthew  has 
be^  often  attacked  and  defended  since  the  last  quarter  of  the  last 
century.     The  external  reasons  against  them  founded  on  the  nature 
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of  the  manuscripts  will  not  bear  investigation.  The  nse  of  the 
chapters  in  question  amongst  the  fathers  extends  as  far  back  as 
Justin,  who,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho,  quotes  as  from  Matthew 
the  Old  Testament  passages  therein  referred  to,  and  manifestly 
makes  free  use  of  him  himself.  Celsus,  on  the  other  hand,  as  we 
learn  from  Origen,  disputed  the  genuineness  of  these  accounts. 
They  make  good  their  claim,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  original 
portions  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  not  only  by  their  langu^e,  which 
might  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Greek  translators,  but  also  by 
their  whole  *  general  mode  of  expression.  The  Ebionites  and  the 
Gnostics  alike  rejected  them  on  dogmatic  grounds.  For  these 
dogmas  made  them  necessarily  averse  not  only  to  the  history  of 
our  Lord's  birth,  but  also  to  the  genealogy  (in  which,  ver.  16, 
Mary  is  mentioned),  and  to  the  story  of  the  magi ;  for,  according 
to  the  Ebionites,  who  held  that  Jesus  first  became  the  Messiah  at 
His  baptism.  His  star  could  not  have  shown  itself  so  early. 

(b)  Against  the  genuineness  of  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke 
only  Marcion  can  be  adduced,  but  his  criticism  proves  nothing  at 
aU.  The  only  inference  which  can  be  drawn  from  the  Jewish 
vein  of  thought  which  runs  through  them,  is  that  Luke  met  with 
some  earlier  sources  of  information,  which  he  regarded  as  com- 
pletely trustworthy. 

It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  apply  the  principles  of  internal 
criticism  to  the  narrative  itself,  and  that  chiefly  on  the  formal 
ground  of  the  relation  which  the  two  accounts  bear  to  each  other, 
and  their  discrepancies  or  incompatibility.  Both  accounts  are 
undeniably  of  a  fragmentary  character.  The  only  circumstances 
they  possess  in  conmion  are  the  proof  of  our  Lord's  descent  from 
David  (but  dealt  with  in  different  ways),  the  account  of  His  super- 
natural generation,  and  of  His  birth  at  Bethlehem.  Matthew's 
narrative,  however,  is  given  from  Joseph's  standpoint,  Luke's  from 
that  of  Mary;  and  the  two  are  therefore  quite  independent  of 
each  other.  Matthew's  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  Messianic 
charactCT  of  Jesus  from  His  earliest  youth  by  means  of  the  history 
of  the  magi,  and  of  His  rescue  from  the  consequent  peril  of  His 
life,  no  less  than  by  the  genealogy  and  proof  of  His  supernatural 
birtL  He  is  satisfied  when  he  has  attained  this  object,  which  he 
clearly  indicates  by  referring  back  to  the  Messianic  prophecies 
themselves.  Luke  has  essentially  the  same  object  in  view,  re- 
tracing as  he  does  the  connection  between  Jesus  and  John  the 
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Baptist  to  its  source,  adding  some  scenes  from  the  childhood  of 
the  former,  which  had  impressed  themselves  deeply  on  the  mother's 
heart  Now,  the  fragmentary  character  of  such  a  history  of  his 
youth  almost  necessitates  that  one  statement  should  deviate  from 
the  other  even  to  the  extent  of  appearing  to  contradict  it.  But 
there  is  no  real  discrepancy.  For  we  can  easily  suppose  that  the 
presentation  in  the  Temple  may  have  taken  place  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  magi.  The  statement  at  first  sight  opposed  to  this 
(Luke  ii  39)  is  merely  the  form  in  which  the  evangelist  passes 
on  to  his  main  subject,  the  events  which  took  place  at  Nazareth. 

The  return  to  Nazareth,  by  a  journey  of  several  days,  imme- 
diately after  the  presentation,  is  not  in  itself  very  probable ;  but 
the  presentation  must  by  no  means  be  regarded  on  that  account 
as  having  taken  place  after  the  flight  into  Egypt.  The  fragment- 
ary character,  therefore,  of  these  notices  explains  the  difficulty  of 
the  return  to  Nazareth  appearing,  according  to  Luke's  account,  to 
follow  upon  the  presentation,  whereas  it  took  place,  as  Matthew 
relates,  from  out  of  Egypt ;  and  also  the  appearance,  according  to 
St  Matthew,  of  Bethlehem  having  been  their  earlier  abode.  But 
we  must  also  notice  that  Joseph,  from  whose  standpoint  Matthew 
proceeds,  certainly  belonged  to  Bethlehem,  even  though  he  may 
have  had  no  house  there.  (As  to  the  double  pedigree,  see  below.) 
Thus  much,  at  least,  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  two  accounts, 
that  there  was  not  originally  any  one  of  sole  and  undisputed 
authority, — a  fact  perfectly  consistent  with  the  credibility  of  the 
various  existing  narrations,  of  which  each  of  the  two  evangelists 
has  handed  down  a  portion  in.  internal  agreement  with  the  other, 
Matthew  giving  greater  prominence  to  its  retrospective  bearing  on 
the  Old  Testament,  Luke  to  matters  of  more  purely  historical 
interest. 

Thus  the  chief  objection  to  the  accounts,  entertained  even  by 
biographers  of  Jesus  who  otherwise  admit  the  historical  character  of 
the  individual, — ^which,  too,  has  afforded  such  facilities  for  attacks 
like  that  of  Strauss, — ^Ues  entirely  in  the  tenor  of  the  accounts  them- 
selves. .  People  demur  to  the  supernatural  occurrences  which  are 
related,  not  considering  that  the  same  objection,  if  valid,  attaches 
to  the  whole  life  no  less  than  to  the  early  childhood  of  Jesus  :  the 
one  is  not  more  full  of  wonders  than  the  other.  If  the  truth  of 
the  former  be  admitted,— of  the  noble  and  harmonious  picture  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  as  it  is  presented  in  the  gospels,  with  every  re- 
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quisite  not  only  for  leading  captive  but  also  for  completely  satis- 
fying the  human  soul,  the  only  picture  which  is  at  all  adequate  to 
the  true  idea  of  Christiai^ity  and  its  world-wide  importance  and 
activity, — then  must  we  allow  that  the  early  history  in  Matthew 
and  Luke  fully  corresponds  to  the  harmonious  whole.  It  is  entirely 
owing  to  this  miraculous  manifestation  that  the  higher  life  has 
attained  even  its  present  degree  of  development  in  himian  nature. 
And  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  speculation  which  finds  this 
miracle  impossible,  to  point  to  the  course  of  history  developed 
during  the  l«wt  two  thousand  years  as  the  superstructure  resting 
on  that  foundation. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed  that  these  accounts  occupy  a  dif- 
ferent position  to  that  of  the  apostolic  testimony  to  our  Lord's 
later  life.  For,  as  regards  these  earlier  events,  the  apostles  were 
not  eye  but  ear  witnesses.  We  have,  therefore,  only  two  accounts 
of  this  history,  and  there  is  but  little  which  is  related  in  both. 
This  circumstance,  however,  does  not  aflfect  their  credibility. 

§  6.  Descent  and  Birth  of  Jesus. 

The  principal  fact  of  the  conception  is  .unequivocally  and 
tmanimously  indicated  by  both  evangelists.  Matthew  implies  it 
(i.  16)  by  the  omission  of  the  form  er/hnnjae  in  the  genealogy, 
and  verse  18  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  preposition 
ix  excludes  every  other  explanation,  as,  for  instance,  in  conJtormity 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  ix.  with  foregoing  prophecy,  or  in  a  manner 
well  pleasing  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  approved  of  God,  and  not 
criminal  in  the  eyes  of  man.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  all 
such  interpretations  are  excluded  by  the  historical  connection  in  re- 
gard to  the  behaviour  of  Joseph.  A  natural  conception  by  another 
man, — a  crime,  according  to  national  ideas,  worthy  of  death, — 
does  not  agree  with  either  of  the  above-mentioned  explanations. 
The  sense  is  therefore  dear.  It  is  a  conception  brought  about 
without  man's  participation  by  the  creative  power  of  God.  And 
precisely  the  same  fact  is  undeniably  asserted  by  St.  Luke  also. 
The  native  side  of  it  is  expressed  by  Mary  (i  34),  and  the 
positive  by  ^  the  angel  (i.  35).  The  arycov  (neuter,  because  it  is 
the  yet  impersonal  foetus)  will  be  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  same 
immediate  creative  sense  as  Adam  (iii  38) ;  so  that  here  also  we 
are  referred  to  the  creative  power  of  God,  to  the  exclusion  of 
any  masculine  human  agency. 
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The  foremost  objection  urged  against  these  acconnts  is,  that 
they  are  internally  contradictory.  Although  the  details  follow  one 
another  easily  and  conformably  to  fact, — viz.  the  announcement  to 
Mary,  Mary's  visit  to  Elisabeth,  the  announcement  to  Joseph,  and 
our  Saviour's  birth, — stiU  a  contradiction  is  supposed  to  lie  in  the 
fact,  that  the*  second  angelic  message  followed  as  a  simple  repeti- 
tion, without  reference  to  the  first,  and  with  no  blame  for  disbelief 
in  the  earlier  one,  and  that  between  Mary  and  Joseph  themselves 
no  exphmation  had  taken  place.  Now,  there  could  have  been  no 
such  reference  or  blame  if  Joseph  were  unaware  of  the  earlier 
angelic  messaga  But  if  he  knew  of  it,  the  mere  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  messages  would  doubtless  have  at  once  removed 
all  uncertainty  from  his  mind.  And  yet  the  very  naturalness  of 
the  doubt,  in  the  face  of  the  imprecedented  nature  of  the  fact, 
would  have  removed  all  cause  for  blama  Besides  which,  it  is 
imcertain  whether  Mary  had  thus  early  communicated  it  to  him. 
But,  in  our  ignorance  whether  she  had  in  the  interval  any  oppor- 
tunities of  confidential  intercourse  with  him  on  the  subject,  or  was 
not  rather  obliged  to  leave  it  in  higher  hands,  we  must  pronounce 
her  too  free  from  blame.  Thus  no  blame  attaches  in  any  case  to 
either,  and  the  accounts  are  natural  and  consistent 

But  the  event  itself  has  of  late  been  impugned  on  physico- 
theological  grounds, — ^the  attack  being  directed  (1)  physiologically 
against  the  circumstance  of  the  miracle ;  (2)  theologically  against 
the  purpose  of  it  As  regards  the  latter,  others  have  adopted 
Schleiermacher*s  view,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  merely  paternal 
participation  would  not  have  suflSced  to  secure  perfect  sinlessness 
in  the  new  life,  which  end,  however,  might  have  been  attained  by 
the  mere  purification  of  both  sources  of  parentage  alike.  But 
this  view  quite  overlooks  the  main  point  involved,  namely,  the 
exclusion  of  the  sensual  act  of  generation,  which  exclusion  would 
entirely  alter  the  maternal  participation  (cf.  John  i  13).  Thus, 
then,  the  fact  appears  quite  adequate  to  th6  object  in  view  ;  and, 
this  object  being  parallel  to  that  of  creation  itself,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  creative  act,  setting  aside  the  laws  of  nature, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  performed,  those  laws  being  them- 
selves established  only  by  the  act  and  purpose  of  creation. 

A  further  objection  against  the  supernatural  conception  is  of  an 
historico-exegetical  character,  and  is  founded  partly  on  the  silence 
of  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament  on  this  point,  partly  on  doctrines 
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and  facts  held  to  be  opposed  to  it.  (ci)  The  evangelists  Matthew 
and  Lnke,  it  is  said,  make  no  further  allusion  to  it.  But  this  was 
unnecessary,  sintje  they  had  already  given  such  decided  promi- 
nence to  the  fact  And  when  the  expressions  parerUs  and  father 
occur  (Luke  ii  41,  48),  we  must  surely  assimie  that  they  axe 
used  in  the  sense  required  by  the  immediately  preceding  narra- 
tive. In  the  same  way,  the  fact  of  the  Davidical  genealogies 
running  through  Joseph  is  a  proof  that  the  evangelists  at  least 
did  not  regard  these  genealogies  as  contradicting  the  conception. 
Again,  to  suppose  that  Jesus  Himself,  in  the  face  of  depreciatory 
expressions  as  to  His  descent,  should  have  referred  to  the  mode 
of  His  origin,  is  nothing  less  than  absurd ;  for  this  would  only 
have  exposed  Him  to  fresh  obloquy.  He  did  all  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  required  in  bearing  witness  to  Himself  simply  as  the  Son 
of  His  heavenly  Father,  in  the  only  true  sense  of  that  expression. 
(b)  Allowing  that  the  epistolary  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
does  not  mention  the  fact  (not  even  Eom.  i  3 ;  GaL  iv.  4 ;  Heb. 
viL  3),  the  omission  is  of  no  importance.  For  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  put  this  truth  prominently  forward  in  founding  Chris- 
tianity, but  it  was  much  more  to  the  purpose  of  the  apostles' 
teaching  first  to  plant  a  faith  in  the  higher  nature  of  Jesus,  from 
which  faith  the  admission  of  the  fact  in  question  would  neces- 
sarily follow,  (c)  But  it  has  also  been  said  that  John's  view  of 
the  incarnation,  and  of  the  indwelling  of  a  divine  hypostasis  in 
Jesus,  contradicts  the  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost  So  far  from 
contradicting,  his  doctrine' even  requires  it;  for  how  could  the 
result  have  been  brought  about  without  such  a  conception  ?  This 
argument  becomes  irresistible  when  supported  by  the  statement  in 
John's  Gospel,  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesL  (d)  Nor  is 
it  of  any  importance  that  Mark  also,  in  his  abridgment,  passes  over 
this  fact  unmentioned. 

To  the  untenableness  of  the  above-named  objections,  must  be 
added  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  mythical  origin  to  the  narrative. 
The  facts  brought  forward  to  connect  it  with  Old  Testament  ideas 
are  of  an  entirely  different  nature.  Something  beyond  a  differ- 
ence in  degree  must  surely  exist  between  distinguished  men  bom 
of  aged  parents,  and  also  the  term  son  of  God  as  applied  to  kings 
and  heroes  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Him  who  owed  His  origin  to 
no  human  father  on  the  other.  It  is  not  only  probable,  from  the 
scantiness  of  our  information,  but,  from  Justin's  Dialogue  with 
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Trypho,  it  is  certain,  that  Isa.  viL  was  not  interpreted  messiani- 
cally  by  the  Jews.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  truth  in 
question  was  most  violently  attacked  by  the  Ebionites ;  and  that  the 
LXX.  has  been  blamed  for  its  translation  irapOkvo^  in  this  passage. 
But  if  the  Jewish  line  of  reference  is  closed  against  us,  still  less 
can  the  origin  we  are  contending  for  be  explained  by  an  appeal 
to  heathen  analogies  of  sons  of  gods  and  various  incarnations, 
all  resting  on  entirely  different  hypotheses,  apart  from  the  ex- 
trinsic improbability  of  the  idea  as  iregards  a  narrative  which 
belongs  to  the  Hebraistic  elements  of  St.  Luke.  This  much  alone 
is  evident  from  these  analogies,  that  the  premonitory  tendency  of 
subjective  religion  is  towards  a  reunion  of  the  divine  and  human, 
which  finds  its  completion  in  the  divine  origin  and  person  of 
Christ.  The  Christian  doctrine  of  a  regeneration  by  the  Spirit^ 
the  whole  tenor  of  which  being  so  entirely  different,  cannot  have 
given  occasion  to  the  narrative.  And  still  less  can  it  be  referred 
to  an  over-estimate  of  the  unmarried  life ;  for  the  gospels  presup- 
pose that  a  real  marriage  between  Mary  and  Joseph  was  after- 
wards consummated.  Thus  the  mythical  view  is  refuted  by  its 
internal  impossibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  whole  course  of 
New  Testament  development,  which  leads  on  from  facts  to  ideas 
and  doctrines,  will  not  prove  to  have  belied  itself.  Even  the 
conferring  of  the  name  of  Jesus  is,  if  not  a  convincing,  yet  a 
supporting  proof,  of  the  historical  nature  of  the  occurrence.  The 
significance  of  the  fact, — and  that  it  has  significance  is  evident  from 
the  "therefore"  (Sto)  of  Luke  i  35, — ^lies  in  its  being  the  starting- 
point  of  a  new  life  for  mankind,  a  life  of  pure  humanity.  The 
proportions  of  the  synoptic  view  have  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of  the  incarnation,  nor  is  absolute  sinlessness  as  yet  asserted  any 
>more  than  in  the  case  of  Adam.  But,  by  the  exclusion  of  the 
generative  act  jfrom  the  origin,  a  higher  degree  of  purity  was  at 
all  events  secured  for  the  offspring.  The  personality,  which  was 
thus  spared  from  being  interwoven  with  the  continuity  of  our 
sinful  nature,  adopted  from  it  so  much  only  as  was  homogeneous 
to  its  divine  origin,  and  consequently  bears  within  itself  a  purity 
and  power  resulting  from  the  divine  consciousness,  enabling 
it  to  become  a  new  starting-point  for  humanity.  This  is  the 
synoptical  idea,  answering  to  the  Pauline  comparison  of  Christ 
with  Adam,  and  to  his  apprehension  of  Him  as  the  Lord  from 
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heaven  (1  Cor.  xv.  47),  and  as  the  life-giving  Spirit  (xv.  45,  c£ 
Eom.  V.  12  ft). 

The  reverse  of  the  generation  without  paternity  is  the  descent 
from  the  race  of  David.  Matthew  and  Luke  give  genealogies 
which  aim  at  proving  Jesus  to  have  been  descended  from  David, 
as  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah  He  must  have  been,  and  also 
from  Abraham  as  the  first  recipient  of  the  theocratic  promise.  But 
whilst  Matthew  confines  himself  to  this,  Luke  goes  back  to  Adam. 
By  connecting  Jesus  with  the  first  man,  he  also  places  Him  in 
historical  connection  with  aU  mankind,  thus  proving  himself  to  be 
a  universalist  of  the  Pauline  school 

The  genealogy  of  Matthew  traces  the  descent  from  David 
through  Solomon  and  familiar  royal  names ;  that  of  Luke,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  a  series  of  obscure  names  through  Nathan.  The 
latter  has  therefore  been  believed  to  be  a  genealogy  of  Mary, — an 
opinion  the  more  readUy  embraced,  because  it  appeared  to  har- 
monize better  with  the  story  of  the  conception.  An  old  tradition 
also  speaks  of  the  descent  of  Mary  from  David.  This  explanation, 
however,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  words  in  Luke  iii.  23, 
whether  Heli  be  regarded  as  father-in-law  or  grandfather.  Further, 
it  appears  to  result  from  Luke  ii.  4  and  i.  27  that  the  evangelist 
ascribed  a  descent  from  David  to  Joseph  only ;  and,  lastly,  the 
genealogy  of  the  mother  would,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  have 
had  no  weight  at  all.  For  this  very  reason,  the  union  of  the  con- 
ception with  the  genealogy,  even  if  regarded  as  Joseph's,  would 
be  in  no  way  opposed  to  Jewish  views  of  legitimate  descent. 

Not  do  the  two  genealc^es,  even  if  they  both  refer  to  Joseph, 
exclude  each  other.  Their  existence  side  by  side  may  be  explained 
either  by  a  marriage  of  two  half-brothers,  or  more  simply  by 
assuming  that  one  gives  the  natural,  the  second  the  legal  descent 
through  adoption.  If  we  choose  the  latter  supposition,  the 
marriage  of  Mary  as  an  heiress  into  the  line  of  David  would  at 
any  rate  help  to  explain  the  old  tradition  of  her  descent  from  him. 
All  that  has  been  proved  hitherto  is  that  such  a  mode  of  recon- 
ciling the  genealogies  is  not  improbable.  Other  difSculties  re- 
main behind,  such  as  the  double  mention  of  Zorobabel,  and  the 
omission  of  the  three  kings.  But  the  genealogy  may  still  be 
credible  as  a  whole  in  spite  of  these  difficidties,  especially  those  of 
them  which  arise  from  the  abridgments  not  unusual  in  such  cases. 

Everything  combines  to  pjx)ve  that  the  descent  of  Jesus  from 
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David  was  not  questioned  by  His  contemporaries  (cf.  Matt  ix.  27, 
xii.  22  f.,  XX.  30  f.  [Mark  x.  47 ;  Luke  xviii.  35  flf.],  xxi.  9 ; 
[Acts  ii.  30 ;  Eom.  i.  3,  ix.  5  ;  2  Tim.  ii  8  ;  Eev.  v.  5,  xxii  16])  ; 
nor  is  His  own  testimony  (Matt  xxiL  41-46)  in  any  way  opposed 
to  it  The  importance  attaching  to  this  feature  serves  also  to 
explain  His  acknowledgment  as  the  Messiah ;  and  the  fact  being 
once  admitted,  it  became  a  matter  of  the  deepest  moment  on 
historical  grounds  to  trace  out  and  compile  the  genealogies. 

In  accordance  with  a  prevailing  idea  founded  on  Micah  v.  1, 
Bethlehem  was  the  place  of  J^us*  birth.  This  is  only  mentioned 
incidentally  by  Matthew  (cL  ii  1) ;  but  Luke  states  in  detail,  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  left  Nazareth,  their  usual  abode,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  census  travelled  to  Bethlehem,  where  the  birth  took 
place.  The  supposition  that  Nazareth  was  their  earlier  dwelling- 
place  is  not  contradicted  by  Matthew  (ii  22,  23) ;  for  it  might  very- 
well  have  been  a  question  with  them  at  that  time  (having  the  child- 
Messiah  committed  to  their  dare),  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
for  them  to  live  at  Bethlehem  on  account  of  its  near  neighbourhood 
to  the  sanctuary,  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  associations  connected 
with  Nazareth.  That  this  is  not  more  plainly  expressed  is  due 
to  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  account. 

But  Luke  enters  more  minutely  into  particulars,  mentioning  a 
Boman  census  as  the  occasion  of  what  followed.  Now,  it  has 
been  thought  improbable  that  either  of  them,  and  especially  Mary, 
should  have  gone  to  the  place  of  their  ancestry  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Yet  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  among  the 
Eomans  every  one  was  assessed  at  the  place  where  he  was  a 
municipal  freeman ;  and,  moreover,  according  to  later  enactments, 
women  of  independent  fortune  were  liable  to  taxation.  It  is  not, 
however,  stated  that  Mary  was  obliged  to  appear :  she  might  have 
followed  so  as  to  avoid  being  left  behind  without  protection,  and 
exposed  to  slanderous  reports  at  NazaretL  The  question  now 
arises,  whether  at  this  time,  under  the  government  of  Herod,  a 
Roman  census  could  have  taken  place.  This  is  affirmed  by  the 
tsLCt  that  Augustus  left  behind  him  a  complete  rcUionarium  and 
Ireviarium  of  the  whole  empire,  which  could  be  based  only  on  a 
census ;  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assume 
tmiversal  proconsular  power ;  and  that  on  another  occasion  excep- 
tions are  cited  to  the  universality  of  such  a  census,  which  prove 
universality  to  have  been  the  rule. 
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We  are  here  met  by  the  difficulty  that  Quirinius  (Luke  ii.  2) 
was  not  proconsul  at  this  time,  and  that  under  him  undoubtedly  a 
well-known  census  did  take  place  (mentioned  in  Acts  v.  as  weU  as  by 
Josephus),  which,  however,  occurred  twelve  years  later.  To  avoid 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  text,  a  distinction  has  been  drawn 
between  the  planning  or  b^inning  of  the  census,  and  its  actual 
carrying  out  or  completion  ;  or  Quirinius  is  not  considered  as  pro- 
consul, but  only  as  commissary.  But  a  better  expedient  than 
either  is  to  understand  irpirrq  as  a  comparative,  this  usage  occur- 
ring both  in  Hellenistic  and  classical  Greek.  But  even  then  the 
expression  would  be  ambiguous.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that  Luke,  who  was  very  exact  in  his  dates,  cannot  have  mistaken 
the  taxation  twelve  years  later  mentioned  by  himself,  and  that 
even  a  chronological  inaccuracy  in  this  respect  could  not  upset 
the  entire  fact^ 

It  need  occasion  no  surprise  that  Bethlehem  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  the  gospels  as  our  Lord's  birthplace.  If  the  con- 
temporaries of  Jesus  took  offence  at  His  being  a  Nazarene  (cf. 
John  vii.  41),  the  most  obvious  way  of  convincing  them  of  His 
Mesfiiahahip  would  have  been  to  maintain  against  them  the 
erroneousness  of  their  supposition ;  but  it  was  much  more  to  His 
purpose  to  do  this  in  a  different  maimer.  On  John  L  46  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  Philip  might  perhaps  not  have  been  aware  of 
the  birth  in  Bethlehem.  And,  moreover,  had  prominence  been 
given  to  this  fact  in  the  gospels,  critics  would  no  doubt  have 
inferred  from  it  premeditation  and  untruthfulness. 

§  7.  First  coming  into  public  Notice,  and  early  Life, 

Luke  relates  how  the  wondrous  birth  was  made  known  to 
some  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  by  a  revelation  of  angels,  and  sub- 
sequently, at  the  presentation  in  the  temple,  to  two  very  aged 
persons  by  a  spiritual  impulse  from  within.  Matthew  teUs  of 
the  appearance  of  an  unusual  star,  under  the  influence  of  which 
some  eastern  magi,  having  arrived  at  the  conviction  of  the  birth 
of  the  Messiah,  came  to  do  homage  to  Him. 

According  to  Luke,  the  announcement  was  made  to  the  shep- 
herds of  Bethlehem  in  the  field  by  a  vision  of  angels  (first,  ii.  9, 
10,  of  one ;  then,  13,  14,  of  many).     The  angelic  appearance  can 

*  [On  thi8  vexed  and  intricate  question  the  treatise  of  A.  W.  Zmnpt,  recently 
repabliahed  in  i  more  complete  form,  shoold  bj  all  means  be  consalted. — Tr.] 
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excite  no  surprise  in  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Scriptures.  The  world  of  spirits  is  represented 
throughout  the  New  Testament  as  forming  with  mankind  the  one 
family  of  God  (Eph.  i  10,  [iii  15  ;]  CoL  i.  20  ;  Luke  xv.  10  ; 
John  152).  In  the  present  case,  the  appearance  of  angels  fulfils 
its  loftiest  aim,  first  in  the  shepherds,  whose  Messianic  faith  is 
proved  by  their  conduct ;  next  in  the  parents  of  Jesus,  to  whom 
they  impart  it ;  and  lastly  in  the  whole  Christian  Church  which 
takes  part  in  it.  All  the  circumstances  are  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  life  of  Jesus;  and  there  are  no  grounds  for  a  mythical 
hypothesis  founded  on  such  inadequate  analogies  as  are  aflforded 
by  divine  appearances  to  shepherds,  and  the  glorification  attend- 
ing the  birth  of  some  great  men. 

The  second  announcement  is  connected  with  the  religious  acts 
which  were  commanded,  partly  with  reference  to  the  mother, 
partly  to  the  child  (Lev.  xii  2-8  ;  Ex.  xiii.  2  ;  Num.  xviiL  15). 
The  child,  brought  by  His  mother  with  this  object  to  Jerusalem, 
two  miles  from  Bethlehem,  was  there  recognised  by  Simeon,  a 
very  aged  man  living  in  constant  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
(whom  some  without  any  ground  have  wished  to  identify  with 
the  father  of  Gamaliel),  and  also  by  an  aged  prophetess  called 
Anna.  No  merely  natural  explanation  of  this  incident  will 
suflBice.  The  whole  is  brought  about  by  the  stirring  of  the  divine 
Spirit  Susceptibility  to  impression  meets  by  divine  arrange- 
ment with  a  fulfilment,  which  in  the  narrative  is  described  as 
miraculous,  by  everything  being  directly  traced  back  to  the  work- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Simeon  speaks  as  one  deeply  imbued  with 
Messianic  tispirations  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  widow  is  introduced  is  full  of  historic 
truth,  without  a  trace  of  mere  embellishment  and  display.  It 
were  a  disparagement  of  individual  religious  need  to  misjudge 
the  divine  purpose,  on  accoimt  of  its  limitation  to  these  indi- 
viduals. Neither  the  parallel  between  this  scene  and  that  of 
John's  circumcision,  nor  the  desire  of  glorifying  both,  will  at  all 
explain  how  the  account  can  have  originated  in  a  myth.  So  far 
from  this,  each  event  bears  a  construction  of  its  own. 

The  third  announcement  differs  from  the  two  preceding  in 
referring  to  heathen, — certain  Persian  priests  and  astrologers,  for 
this  without  doubt  the  magi  were, — ^who,  having  had  their  atten- 
tion aroused  by  some  celestial  phenomenon,  inquire  after  the 
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Messiah  in  Jerusalem,  are  directed  to  Bethlehem,  and  there  find 
Him.  Messianic  hopes  had  spread  from  Israel  over  the  whole 
eastern  world.  Here  they  became  connected  with  astrology. 
These  men  were  led  either  by  an  astrological  conjecture,  or  by 
some  extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  heavens ;  most  probably 
the  latter,  for  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  connection  of 
such  an  appearance  with  the  birth  of  Jesus.  Thus  the  hopeful 
forebodings  of  men  in  widely  different  spheres  received  their  fulfil- 
ment (Mic.  V.  2),  and  were  brought  home  to  expectant  hearts.  The 
natural  and  supernatural  react  upon  each  other  in  every  part  of  this 
occurrence.  What  the  magi  experienced  in  Jerusalem,  and  what 
led  them  thence  to  Bethlehem,  has  a  perfectly  natural  appearanca 

Again,  the  danger  and  delivery  of  the  yoimg  child,  which 
followed  these  events,  form  a  narrative  perfectly  consistent  in 
itself,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of  unvarnished  history.  Certainly 
some  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  are  applied  to  it  by  a 
forced  interpretation.  This  can  only  be  due  to  the  impression 
made  by  the  facts  on  the  public  mind  having  called  forth  this 
interpretation.  Here  also  the  supernatural  element  steps  in,  but 
always  in  harmony  with  the  natural  course,  as  in  the  dreams 
which  always  further  the  progress  of  events.  The  history,  too, 
harmonizes  in  a  singular  degree  with  the  well-known  cruel  and 
cowardly  character  of  Herod.  His  calculations,  resting  on  the 
guileless  nature  of  the  magi,  and  guarding  against  the  possibility 
of  arousing  any  suspicion  in  their  minds,  were  perfectly  accurate, 
and  must  have  succeeded  but  for  the  divine  interposition. 
Josephus  relates  nothing  of  this,  as,  upon  principle,  he  says 
nothing  about  Jesus.  Tradition  has,  indeed,  often  associated 
scenes  of  danger  with  the  early  history  of  great  men ;  but  this 
is  no  reason  why  aU  extraordinary  destinies  should  be  untrue. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  on  which  such  a  myth 
can  rest  The  whole  narrative  is  so  simple  and  free  from  all 
the  exaggeration  of  tradition,  that  it  even  gives  no  intimation  of 
the  full  signification  of  the  principal  event. 

The  history  of  the  magi  is  followed  by  the  settled  residence 
of  Jesus  at  Nazareth  during  His  youtL  Matthew  derives  His 
appellation  of  Nazarene  (ii  23)  from  a  passage  in  prophecy,  pro- 
bably referring  in  his  own  mind  to  Isaiah  xi.,  where  the  Messiah 
appears  as  a  tender  branch  pvj  (nitser)]  springing  out  of  an  old 
and  mutilated  stem.      Jesus  dwelling  in  the  dim  obscurity  of 
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Nazareth  thus  appears  to  the  evangelist,  who  is  guided  rather  by 
deeper  associations  of  a  general  prophetic  character  than  by  the 
wording  of  any  particular  passage,  but  still  retains  the  formula 
of  quotation  (S«A  t&v  irpwfyqr&v).  We  see,  moreover,  by  his 
application  of  Hos.  xi  1,  and  Jer.  xxxi  15,  that  he  has  also 
in  mind  a  deeper  connection  and  the  typical  analogy  of  the 
sacred  history. 

Luke  mentions  the  gradual  and  imdisturbed  development  of 
the  boy,  for  which  the  retirement  of  Nazareth  was  exactly  suited. 
Some  excitement  from  without  may  be  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nature  even  the  most  original ;  but  the  more  original 
a  nature  is,  the  better  the  commonest  conditions  will  sufiBce. 
These  are  here  supplied  in  a  pious  family  life,  in  the  national 
traditions,  and,  above  aU,  in  the  grand  revelations  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture to  which  the  youthful  Jesus  had  access. 

It  was  perfectly  natural  for  Him  to  visit  the  temple  in  BKs 
twelfth  year,  at  which  age  children  were  considered  old  enough 
to  do  so ;  and  while  there  He  mixes  with  the  doctors,  according  to 
the  usual  custom  of  the  disciples  of  the  rabbis.  In  all  this,  as  weU 
as  in  a  moderately  wealthy  rabbi  taking  an  interest  in  the  child,  or 
even  inviting  Him  to  his  house,  there  is  nothing  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  time.  The  case  of  Samuel  presents 
only  a  very  general  resemblance  to  this.  A  peculiar  conscious- 
ness is  shown  in  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  His  mother,  especially  on 
account  of  the  antithetical  tone  of  these  words  ;  but  He  expresses 
nothing  more  than  perception  of  a  deeply-seated  imity  with  GU)d. 
Whether  the  Messianic  idea  was  as  yet  joined  with  this  in  His  self- 
consciousness,  is  of  course  uncertain ;  but  that  idea  is  so  simple 
and  genuinely  human  in  its  imiversality,  that  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  it  could  be  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  a  child.  The  narrative  is  also  a  voucher  for  the  absence  of 
all  special  means  of  cultivation  in  His  earlier  years.  Even  if  the 
term  rabbi  was  subsequently  applied  to  Him  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  His  public  life,  this  proves  nothing  as  to  any 
special  education,  for  any  one  setting  up  as  a  teacher  might  be  so 
called.  Tl/cToyv  also  may  mean  carpenter's  son,  but  no  objection 
can  be  foimded  upon  His  having  shared  Joseph's  occupation. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unhistorical  than  to  picture  Him  in  connec- 
tion with  any  particular  sect. 
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IL    CHEISrS  PEEPARATION  FOR,  AND  ENTEANCE 
UPON,  HIS  PUBLIC  MINISTEY. 

§  8.  Mirmtry  of  (he  Baptist. 

The  gospel  history  was  regarded  by  the  evai^elists  as  begin- 
ning  with  that  of  John  the  Baptist :  this  was  also  the  view  taken 
by  JesHS  Himself  (Luke  xvi  16,  eta),  and  the  evangelists  there- 
fore gave  it  an  early  and  prominent  place  in  their  accounts  (Matt. 
iii.  1—12;  Luke  iii  1-20;  Mark  i  1-8).  Even  John  has  in 
efiect  adopted  the  same  plan,  by  commencing  with  the  Baptist's 
testimony  of  Jesus  (John  i.  19-37);  and  his  later  history  is  inter- 
woven with  the  gospel  narrative  (Matt.  xi.  1  flf:,  xiv.  X  S. ;  John 
iii  23  ff.).  The  sources  are  copious  enough;  and  we  have,  in 
addition,  the  testimony  of  Josephus  for  it  (ArU,  18).  Luke  only 
gives  also  John's  early  history,  the  extraordinary  events  of  which 
are  less  to  be  wondered  at,  if  looked  upon  as  showing  the  divine 
arrangement,  by  their  suitability  both  to  the  existing  circum- 
stances and  also  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Messiah's  forerunner. 
The  early  history  of  John  is,  besides,  so  interwoven  with  that  of 
Jesus,  that  the  two  must  stand  or  fall  together.  The  gospels 
understand  his  appearance  not  as  something  accidental,  but  as 
a  high  necessity  attested  by  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Isaiah 
(xL  3)  and  MalacM  (iii  1,  23)  had  both  predicted  the  forerunner ; 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  the  expectation  of  EUas'  coming  had 
grown  into  a  popular  belief  (Matt  xvii.  10  ;  John  i  21).  Jesus 
HimseK  declares  this  prophecy  to  have  found  its  fulfilment  in 
John  (Matt  xi  14,  xvii  12).  Before  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah,  the  fiery  spirit  and  incorruptible  judicial  severity  of 
Elias  were  to  recall  the  people  and  their  leaders  to  the  true  mean- 
ing and  spirit  of  the  old  law,  and  the  moral  side  of  the  Messianic 
expectation  was  thus  to  be  introduced.  Such  was  John's  voca- 
tion (Matt  xvii.  11),  not  arbitrarily  assumed,  but  delegated  to 
him  expressly  from  above  (Luke  iii.  2 ;  John  i  33). 

The  whole  scope  of  John's  preaching  was  in  harmony  with  this 
design.  By  the  requirement  of  repentance,  he  announced  the 
near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  also  its  moral  cha- 
racter ;  showing  his  insight  into  the  nature  and  divine  economy 
of  this  kingdom,  by  declaring  that  it  did  not  depend  upon  descent 
from  Abraham,  but  upon  a  moral  and  religious  conversion.     In 
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the  universal  requirement  of  repentance  he  taught  the  universality 
of  sin,  and  accordingly  depicted  the  Messiah  as  the  all-searching 
Judge  ;  but  he  applied  himseK  also  to  the  various  forms  of  sin,  — 
to  the  most  deeply  seated  corruption  as  well  as  to  the  special 
modes  of  individual  wrong-doing.  The  Baptist,  too,  stood  forth 
as  the  personal  embodiment  of  repentance,  and  thus  strengthened 
the  effect  of  his  exhortations. 

His  chief  course  of  action  was  the  combination  of  symbolical 
baptism  with  his  preaching.  The  direct  and  indirect  objects  of 
this  baptism  were,  respectively,  repentance  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sins.  At  the  same  time  it  pointed  to  the  Messiah ;  but,  not  being 
eflfectual  for  securing  the  Messianic  salvation,  merely  having  been  a 
baptism  of  water  in  contradistinction  to  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit, 
only  a  symbolical  character  can  attach  to  it  It  was  a  divine 
summons  to  repentance  with  reference  to  belief  in  the  Messiah ; 
and  as  a  personal  acknowledgment  of  the  need  of  redemption, 
confession  of  sins  was  joined  with  it.  If  we  ask  on  what  grounds 
the  choice  of  this  symbol  for  the  Baptist  rested,  Jesus  Himself 
(Matt,  xxi  25)  points  in  a  sufficiently  marked  manner  to  the 
prophet's  divine  authorization.  But  this  does  not  supersede  the 
want  of  an  occasion  connecting  the  rite  with  some  external  cir- 
cumstance. It  was  long  thought  that  such  a  link  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Jewish  custom  of  baptizing  proseljrtes ;  but  more 
careful  researches  have  shown  that  the  existence  of  this  custom 
canjiot  be  traced  back  further  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.^ 
Nor  would  such  an  origin  accord  with  the  intention  of  John's 
baptism,  which  did  not  involve  the  idea  of  admission  into  a  new 
community.  The  most  probable  explanation  is,  that  it  was  a 
prophetico-symbolical  act,  such  as  we  find  recorded  of  prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  connected  with  a  prophetical  type  of  the 
prior  dispensation.  The  idea  of  a  moral  purification  was  associated 
with  the  Messianic  times,  and  this  was  expressly  represented  under 
the  form  of  cleansing  with  water  (ci  Ezek.  xxxvL  25,  [xxxvii  23  ;] 

1  [This  assertion  can  hardly  be  maintained.  The  hostility  felt  by  the  Jews 
to  Christianity  renders  it  highly  improbable  that,  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  faith,  the  Jews  should  have  adopted  so  distinctively  Christian  a  rite. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  simple  and  natural  custom,  so  prevalent 
among  all  the  religions  of  antiquity,  was  really  in  use  from  the  captivity,  if  not, 
as  some  think,  long  before.  Cf.  Beugel,  das  AUe  der  Jud.  Proseiyteniaufe^ 
Tubingen,  1814.— Tr.] 
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[Jer.  xxxi  31—34;]  [Joel  iii  1 ;]  ZecL  xiiL  1,  [xii  10]).     John 
embodied  this  t3rpe  in  the  sjonbolical  act  of  his  baptism. 

The  Messiah,  whom  John  r^rded  as  too  high  above  himself 
to  receive  at  his  hands  a  service  which  was  too  menial  even  for  a 
disciple  to  render  to  his  master,  is  thus  depicted  by  him  in  rela- 
tion to  His  work  :  (a)  As  the  spiritual  Renewer  who  was  to  bap- 
tize with  the  Spirit  and  with  fire.  The  idea  of  the  spiritual 
baptism  was  arrived  at,  by  combining  the  two  Old  Testament 
views  of  the  outpouring  of  the  divine  Spirit  on  these  times,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  the  personal  endowment  of  the  Messiah, 
on  the  other,  (b)  A  second  characteristic  of  this  work  is  the 
judgment  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  directly  contained  only  in  the 
synoptic  accounts  of  the  Baptist's  discourses ;  yet  in  John,  too, 
whose  narrative,  (in  part)  more  copious  and  therefore  more  ex- 
posed to  critical  doubt,  must  always  be  compared,  the  same  idea 
is  to  be  found  in  the  exclusion  (iii.  36)  from  life  of  whosoever 
does  not  believe  on  Him,  (c)  A  third  mark  follows,  occurring  only 
in  John,  viz.  the  Messiah's  ministry  in  purifying  from  sin  (John 
i  29).  The  older  interpretation  here  referred  to  the  typical 
paschal  lamb  and  a  sin-oflfering ;  to  which  view  it  may  fairly  be 
objected,  that  the  lamb  was  not  an  offering  of  that  kind,  although 
the  name  of  atonement  cannot  be  entirely  excluded  from  it 
Against  the  obscurity  of  this  interpretation  must  be  set  the  clearness 
which  will  result  if  we  find  therein  an  allusion  to  Isaiah  liii.  The 
only  question,  then,  is  whether  atpeiv  means  to  take  away  merely, 
or  involves  also  the  notion  of  personal  suffering :  both  which  views 
are  in  themselves  possible.  But  even  in  the  first  case,  the  taking 
away  would  still,  iaccording  to  Isaiah's  imagery,  be  effected  by  an 
act  of  endurance ;  so  that  in  any  case  the  whole  expression  con- 
tains the  idea  of  a  purification  from  sin  through  suffering,  since 
a  third  explanation,  that  of  bearing  suffering  {a/jLapria),  is  impos- 
sible. This  idea,  however,  John  must  have  already  arrived  at 
through  his  own  baptisms,  the  very  intention  of  which  was  to 
prepare  the  way  by  repentance  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  which 
was  to  be  attaiued  only  through  the  Messiah.  And  even  if  John 
aftOTwards  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  Jesus, 
nothing  more  is  implied  than  his  inability  to  accoimt  for  the 
delay  in  the  Messiah's  work.  For  a  proper  idea  as  to  Jesus  had 
certainly  not  become  familiar  to  the  people ;  and  the  disciples  of 
John,  and  even  of  Jesus,  might  not  have  attained  to  it. 
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As  to  the  person  of  Jesus,  we  have  some  express  dedaxations 
of  the  Baptist  in  John's  GrospeL  The  first  of  these  occurs  at 
i  27  and  30,  where  His  pre-existence  is  declared  certainly  in 
irp&TO^,  and  probably  in  cfiirpoirOev  also ;  for  the  latter  can 
scarcely  be  interpreted  to  mean  no  more  than  pre-eminence,  the 
succeeding  clause  with  or*  being  merely  explanatory.  The 
material  for  this  view  of  the  Baptist  is  to  be  found  in  the  7th 
chapter  of  Daniel,  and  also  in  the  5th  of  Micah,  which  at  least 
admits  of  such  an  interpretation ;  and,  finally,  in  the  many  passages 
where  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is  r^resented  as  the  complete 
manifestation  of  Deity,  which  might  easily  result  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  deeper  relation  between  His  person  and  Gk>d  Himself. 
Here,  then,  we  have  merely  a  recapitulation  in  its  more  spiritual 
features  of  what  was  foreshadowed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
one  which  first  explains  to  ns  John's  depreciation  of  himself  as 
compared  with  Jesus,  as  recorded  by  the  synoptic  evangelists. 
Another  passage  (John  iii  32-36)  presents  greater  difficulty,  be- 
cause it  is  an  open  question  whether  the  evangelist  or  the  Baptist 
is  speaking.  The  former  view  appears  to  be  favoured  by  the 
fact,  that  from  the  3  2d  verse  onwards  the  personal  mode  of  ex- 
pression is  not  adopted ;  that  the  paragraph  contains  some  expres- 
sions (as  avoaOev  €p^6iievo<i)  which  elsewhere  occur  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus ;  and  lastly,  that  the  thoughts  contained  from  ver.  32& 
would  not  be  expected  from  the  Baptist  at  this  juncture.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mention  of  the  Spirit  (ver.  34),  and  of  the  wrath  of 
God  (ver.  36),  does  not  harmonize  so  well  with  the  evangelist's 
range  of  thought,  as  with  that  of  the  Baptist  from  his  purely  pro- 
phetical point  of  view.  The  opinions  expressed  are,  doubtless,  mainly 
those  of  the  Baptist,  possibly  with  some  colouring  of  the  evan- 
gelisf  s  own  views,  but  in  all  essential  points  true  to  their  original 

Preaching  of  this  kind,  enforced  by  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
man  breathing  the  q)irit  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  standing  out 
in  sharp  opposition  to  the  manners  of  the  age,  produced  a  great 
popular  excitement  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  deputation 
of  the  Sanhedrim  mentioned  by  the  evangelist  (John  i  19). 
But  although  John  could  not  fEiil  to  draw  down  upon  him  the 
public  notice  of  the  governing  body,  his  views,  especially  his 
apprehension  of  the  Messiah,  were  not  yet  so  decidedly  devdoped 
as  to  allow  them  to  take  in  at  first  sight  the  distance  which  really 
lay  between  the  Baptist's  sphere  of  thought  and  their  own.     The 
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impression  he  made,  however,  although  it  procured  him  some 
real  enemies  (Matt.  xxL  24  fit ;  Luke  Tii.  30),  led  also,  as  is 
specially  mentioned  by  Luke  (iiL  15),  to  some  genuine  feeling  of 
expectation.  It  is  trae,  indeed,  that  there  were  many — ^the  Phari- 
sees especially — who  took  no  part  in  it  (Matt.  xxi.  24  ff.) ;  and 
even  Ms  own  disciples,  whom  he  had  under  special  instruction 
(John  L  35,  iii  25  flf. ;  Matt.  ix.  14  ;  Luke  xL  1),  could  not  in 
all  cases  reach  his  standpoint,  and  were  on  that  very  account 
unable  for  a  time  to  accept  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xi.  2  ff. ; 
Acts  xix.  1  ff.), — ^yet  the  more  thoughtful  amongst  them  found 
no  difficulty  afterwards  in  becoming  disciples  of  Jesus  (John  L 
35  ff.).  And  in  the  fact  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Perea  going 
forth  of  their  own  accord  to  meet  Him  (John  x.  40  ff.),  we  see 
an  afterworking  of  the  first  lively  impression  made  by  John's 
preaching.  How  John  gradually  moved  out  of  Perea  into  Herod's 
dominion,  rebuked  his  sins,  and  hereupon  was  first  detained 
prisoner  witii  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  and  then  sacrificed  by 
Herod,  is  known  from  the  gospels,  and  corroborated  by  Josephus, 
since  the  reason  he  gives  for  Herod's  conduct, — viz.  that  the 
king  feared  the  influence  of  the  Baptist  upon  the  people, — ^is  a 
natural  complement  of  the  other.  It  was  through  this  influence 
that  the  censor  of  morals  would  first  be  thought  dangerous. 

§  9.  Personal  Bdation  of  the  Baptist  to  Jesus. 

Jesus  and  the  Baptist  were  contemporary ;  and  the  statements 
in  Luke  as  to  the  appearance  of  both  in  public  quite  harmonize 
with  what  we  know  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  each.  The 
difference  of  a  year  or  less  in  their  entrance  upon  public  life  is 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  all  that  was  done  by  John  before 
the  appearance  of  Jesus.  Their  work  was  still  for  a  time  con- 
temporaneous ;  and  if  in  Matthew  and  Mark  John  the  Baptist 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  prison  before  Jesus  began  His 
work  in  Galilee,  this  must  be  imderstood  of  His  second  sojourn 
there,  which  is  later  than  that  recorded  in  John  iL  The  relation- 
ship of  their  mothers  allows  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  per- 
sonally known  to  each  other ;  but  whether  any  closer  intimacy 
existed  between  them  is  imcertain,  and  John's  Nazarite  vows 
make  rather  agarnst  such  a  supposition.  At  the  baptism,  it  is 
shown  (Matt,  iii  13-15)  that  John  knew  Jesus  even  on  the 
side  of  His  spiritual  and  moral  personality ;  but  an  insight  into 
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our  Lord's  Messianic  vocation,  or  at  least  the  divine  certainty  on 
the  point,  was  not  opened  to  him  until  after  that  event,  and  in 
this  sense  he  had  not  before  known  ffim  (John  L  33).  Their 
first  meeting,  as  well  as  their  subsequent  conduct,  claims  for 
both  of  them  a  completely  independent  and  self-reliant  position. 
Each  follows  his  own  divinely  appointed  calling.  Jesus  was  no 
disciple  of  John ;  nothing  was  concerted  between  them  ;  and  John 
stiU  pursued  his  own  course,  even  after  his  meeting  with  our  Lord. 

The  fourth  gospel  alone  relates  that  John  expressly  bore  wit- 
ness to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  in  familiar  intercourse  with  his  own 
disciples  (John  i  29  ff.).  That  the  Synoptists  do  not  mention 
this  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  plan :  in  them  the  history 
of  the  Baptist  is  made  to  precede  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus, 
whilst  in  the  fourth  gospel  it  is  from  the  very  first  interwoven 
with  the  texture  of  the  narrative.  Notwithstanding  that  testi- 
mony, the  Baptist  did  not  attach  himself  to  Jesus ;  so  long  as 
men  had  to  be  prepared  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  his 
special  vocation  also  continued.  He  remained  a  prophet,  although 
gifted  with  the  clearest  prophetical  view  of  the  immediately 
pending  fulfilment ;  and,  consistently  with  his  pure  moral  cha- 
racter, he  readily  subordinated  himself  to  the  higher  and  freer 
spirit.  But  as  soon  as  John  came  to  regard  his  imprisonment  as 
the  divinely  appointed  limit  to  his  mission,  he  expected  the 
immediate  public  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  powerful  attestations  of  His  work.  And  when 
appearances  seemed  rather  to  belie  this  expectation,  the  dark 
stillness  of  his  dungeon  called  up  doubts  in  the  prophet's  mind, 
and  he  sent  to  demand  from  Jesus  Himself  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  he  put  the  question,  bore 
witness  that  his  confidence  was  not  yet  extinct  (Matt.  xi.  2  fif.). 

As  John  bore  witness  to  Jesus,  so  did  Jesus  testify  of  him 
before  the  people  and  His  disciples  as  ffis  forerunner  and  the 
promised  Elias  (Matt.  xi.  11  ff.,  xvii.  11-13).  In  the  first 
passage  He  declares  him  to  be,  if  not  the  greatest  prophet,  at 
least  surpassed  by  none,  but  yet  inferior  to  any  member  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom :  this  expression,  however,  does  not  exclude 
John  from  all  knowledge  of  Jesus  and  the  gospel.  It  is  plain  that 
our  Lord  presupposes  John's  divine  calling,  since  He  (Matt.  xxi. 
25-27)  refers  the  chiefs  of  the  people  to  it  In  John  v.  33  He 
appeals  fix>m  the  Jews  to  John's  witness,  but   not  as  to  his 
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highest  testimony.  It  is  evident  that  He  does  not  rest  upon  this 
alone.  His  consciousness  having  a  different  basis ;  but  He  attaches 
importance  to  it  solely  on  the  Jews*  account.  And  this  is  no 
less  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  forerunner  as  an  in- 
tegral member  of  the  history  of  Jesus,  than  it  is  consistent  with 
the  independence  of  both. 

This  historical  conception  of  the  gospels  is  best  attested  by  the 
fact  of  its  essential  correspondence  with  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment dispensations,  as  well  as  with  the  historical  relations.  The 
appearance  of  Jesus  would,  but  for  this,  be  an  accidental  and 
isolated  fact,  and  that  of  the  Baptist  alone  both  obscure  and  pur- 
poseless. Christianity  was  based  upon,  and  predicted  in,  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  their  intimate  connection  was  stamped  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  gospel  by  the  appearance  of  a  great  restorer  of  the 
law.     This  is  according  to  nature,  and  thus  Grod  works  in  history. 

§  1 0.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus. 

Matt.  iii.  13-17  ;  Mark  L  9-11 ;  Luke  iii.  21,  22;  John  i. 
31-34.  The  fact  is  related  only  by  the  synoptic  evangelists., 
because  John's  narrative  begins  at  a  later  period,  but  he  also 
plainly  alludes  to  it  The  fact  of  Jesus  having  submitted  to 
this  baptism  loses  all  its  obscurity  and  its  apparent  opposition  to 
His  Messianic  consciousness,  if  we  rightly  understand  how  His 
will  was  kept  in  subordination  to  the  divine  preparation  for  the 
development  of  His  life,  and  also  regard  the  rite  itseK  as  something 
different  from  a  baptism  of  repentance.  This  baptism  was  rather  a 
divinely  ordered  preparation  for  the  introduction  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom,  and  therefore  subjectively  a  declaration  of  willingness  to 
take  part  in  it.  This  declaration  it  was  both  possible  and  necessary 
for  Jesus  to  take  part  in.  Herein  He  fulfils  all  righteousness 
{Buctuoavm)),  although  He  was  of  course  exempted  from  the  confes- 
sion of  repentance.  And  here  we  have  the  explanation  of  John's 
scruples,  who  indeed  expected  Him  at  His  preparatory  baptism, 
but  failed  to  penetrate  the  reason  of  His  participation  in  it.  But 
it  was  nothing  less  than  our  Lord's  Messianic  consciousness  that 
brought  Him  to  the  Baptist,  whereby  He  saw  clearly  that  the  time 
and  manner  of  His  public  manifestation  were  not  left  to  His  own 
choice.  He  therefore  resigned  His  will  entirely  to  the  Father's 
keeping,  and  thus  submitted  to  baptism  as  much  for  His  own  sake 
as  for  the  effect  of  His  example  upon  the  multituda 
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With  this  baptism,  however,  is  closely  connected  a  miraculous 
phenomenon,  the  opening  of  heaven,  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  on 
Jesus  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  and  the  testifying  voice  from  on 
high.  Matthew  and  Mark  describe  this  as  a  vision  seen  by 
Jesus ;  John  gives  it  as  the  experience  of  the  Baptist,  his  object 
being  to  relate  the  testimony  of  the  latter  which  resulted  from  it 
rather  than  to  record  the  fact  itsell  But  none  of  the  accounts 
exclude  the  further  manifestation  which  might  be  shared  by  the 
people.  Luke  represents  the  occurrence  for  the  most  part  in  a 
purely  objective  manner.  That  a  miraculous  event  is  in  question 
cannot  be  doubted.  Some  have  thought  this  miracle  opposed  to 
educated  conceptions  of  God  and  heaveu.  But,  inasmuch  as  the 
evangelist  John,  whose  idea  of  God  is  of  the  purest  kind,  has  not 
taken  offence  at  it,  the  whole  need  not  necessarily  be  regarded 
merely  as  an  inward  vision,  against  which  idea  the  accounts 
speak  pretty  clearly.  We  must,  however,  regard  the  vision  as  of 
a  symbolical  character,  in  which  case  there  is  nothing  repugnant 
either  in  the  heaven  cleft  as  it  were  with  dazzling  brightness,  or 
in  the  form  of  the  emblematic  dove,  or  in  the  voice  from  heaven. 
But  although  presumptions  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  can- 
not fail  to  be  applied  to  the  occurrence  and  its  consequences, 
they  are  totally  inadequate  to  account  for  a  poetical  origin  of  the 
narrative.  Least  of  all  can  this  be  explained  by  the  wish  of 
Judaizing  Christians  to  make  out  that  Jesus  then  first  became  the 
Messiah.  Li  the  Ebionite  account  of  the  matter,  as  we  know  it 
through  the  fathers,  the  Bible  narrative  has  been  evidently  trans- 
formed and  dressed  up  to  further  the  peculiar  dogmas  of  that  sect 

Jesus  did  not  arrive  at  His  Messianic  consciousness  through 
His  baptism  and  its  attendant  miracle.  If  He  always  possessed 
this,  its  development  was  identical  with  that  of  His  personal  self- 
consciousness,  as  is  evident  from  the  occurrence  in  His  twelfth 
year.  The  natural  bringing  about  of  that  development  lay  in  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  divine  word  on  the  one  side,  and 
with  the  human  race  and  its  need  of  redemption  on  the  other. 
For  the  Baptist  himself,  and  through  him  for  the  people  also,  the 
baptismal  miracle  was  the  unveiling  of  the  Messianic  person  of 
Jesus,  and  consequently  the  culminating  point  of  John's  baptism, 
as  well  as  the  decisive  turning-point  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom.  It  was  also  the  sign  by  which  Jesus  would 
recognise  the  commencement  of  His  Messianic  activity :  it  was 
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for  Him  the  word  of  the  Father  pointing  out  His  path, — of  the 
Father  who  reserved  to  Himself  to  determine  the  epochs  of  His 
kingdom  (Mark  xiii  32 ;  Acts  i  7).  But  with  this  was  doubt- 
less also  connected  an  inner  operation,  a  change  in  our  Lord's 
consciousness.  The  anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost  is  only  a 
general  expression  for  this.  He  had  the  Messianio  consciousness : 
He  knew  Himself  to  be  sinless  and  in  imity  with  Grod  in  a  way 
which  distinguished  Him  from  all  other  men.  But  there  might 
be  something  still  wanting  to  the  activity  of  His  Messianic  con- 
sciotisness.  This  is  the  perception  of  the  explicit  existence  of  His 
Messianic  power.  The  Word  made  flesh  may  easily  be  conceived 
apart  from  His  stepping  forth  thus  into  public  life  and  action. 
And  with  this  something  new  springs  up  within  Him ;  and  just  as 
external,  no  less  than  internal,  causes  contribute  to  every  kind  of 
natural  development,  so  in  this  case  also  divine  influence  from 
without  must  needs  be  exerted,  through  which  His  latent  Messiah- 
ship  was  roused  into  activity.  In  this  public  manifestation  it 
assumes  the  decidedly  prophetic  form ;  and  the  descent  upon  Jesus 
of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  constitutes  this  stage  in  the  development 
of  the  God-man's  personality. 

§  11.  The  Temptation  of  Jesus. 

There  is  an  internal  connection,  independent  of  mere  sequence, 
between  the  baptism  of  Jesus  and  His  temptation  (Matt.  iv.  1  ff. ; 
Mark  i  12  f.;  Luke  iv.  1  jBf.) ;  for  it  is  the  Spirit  which  came 
upon  Him  on  the  former  occasion  that  leads  Him  into  the  wilder- 
ness. Ere  He  makes  His  pubUc  appearance.  He  must  first  be 
inwardly  proved  to  be  the  active  MessiaL  The  temptation  thus 
belongs  to  His  Messianic  position.  But  this  act  of  temporary 
seclusion  may  be  explained  equally  well  on  psychological  grounds. 
After  the  consecration,  a  season  of  earnest  contemplation  must 
precede  the  Messianic  activity  He  has  now  assumed.  With  this 
is  connected  fSststing,  as  a  help  to  contemplation  and  imdisturbed 
communion  with  God.  That  it  is  a  partial  fast  appears  from  a 
comparison  of  several  passages,  such  as  Matt  xi.  18,  cl  iiL  4; 
Luke  vii  33  ;  Acts  xxviL  33.  The  solitude  brings  home  to  Him 
the  position  in  which  He  stands  as  the  Messiah,  alone,  and  desti- 
tute of  aU  human  aid.  Hence  the  features  of  Mark's  account 
(L  13).  Here  there  is  nothing  accidental,  but  everything  is 
brought  about  in  accordance  with  a  higher  divine  necessity.     But 
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the  evangeliste  are  consciously  giving  a  history  of  what  really 
occurred.  Thus  they  represent  it,  and  assign  it  its  proper  place 
in  relation  to  their  whole  statement  By  them,  at  all  events,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  fact.  John's  account  does  not  begin  until 
after  all  this  had  occurred. 

But  although  the  evangelists  represent  what  they  are  relating 
as  a  real  event,  it  still  remains  an  open  question  whether  it  was 
an  external  or  an  internal  one.  This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  cer- 
tain, that  on  the  latter  supposition  the  subjective  origin  of  the 
temptation  must  be  ascribed  to  Satan,  since  it  cannot  possibly  be 
supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  We  must  abso- 
lutely reject  the  view  that  it  was  a  mere  inward  operation,  a 
mere  conflict  of  opposing  thoughts  in  the  growing  mind  of  Jesus 
Himself.  The  assumption  of  a  dream  is  equally  unsupported  in 
the  text.  The  theory  of  a  vision  wrought  by  Satan  has  more  pro- 
bability, and  even  finds  some  support  in  the  narrative,  because  an 
external  manifestation  of  the  person  of  Satan  is  imprecedented 
elsewhere  in  the  sacred  history,  and  because  the  change  of  loca- 
lities in  the  temptation  may  be  thought  to  present  difficulty  if 
regarded  as  an  actual  occurrence.  This,  indeed,  applies  particu- 
larly to  the  exhibition  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in  a 
moment  of  time,  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  literal  fact, 
unless  we  suppose  a.  vision  to  have  added  completeness  to  it. 
The  fact  of  Jesus  being  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  has 
also  been  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  We  are  not,  however, 
tied  down  to  this  view  in  either  case,  particularly  as  at  other  times 
Jesus  Himself  comes  into  supernatural  contact  with  the  spirit- 
world,  as  was  the  case  at  the  transfiguration  and  in  Gethsemane ; 
and  also  that  Satan,  if  he  exists,  must  also  be  capable  of  becom- 
ing visible.  The  possibility  still  remains  that,  in  the  intention  of 
the  evangelists,  the  event  may  have  rested  not  on  any  outward  and 
material  perception,  but  on  an  internal  view,  of  such  a  kind,  how- 
ever, as  not  to  interfere  with  the  objective  reality  of  the  temptation. 

The  acts  of  the  temptation  itself  are  three.  The  tempter 
assails  Jesus  in  the  threefold  tendency  of  the  universally  prevail- 
ing impulses  in  human  nature — the  love  of  life,  the  desire  for 
honour,  and  the  thirst  for  rule  and  acquisition.  The  temptation 
has  accordingly  for  its  objects  imgodly  enjo)rment,  the  tempting 
of  God,  and  self-seeking  in  its  most  perfect  form ;  and  so  far  is 
a  moral  trial  universally  applicable  to  human  nature.     The  first 
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temptation  was  connected  witli  a  real  need,  and  was  intended  to  cause 
Jesus  to  forsake  His  earthly  vocation  of  suffering.  The  object  of 
the  second  was  to  induce  Him  to  allow  HimseK  to  be  singled  out 
as  the  object  of  God*s  special  care  in  a  danger  of  His  own  seeking. 
The  resources  of  individual  temptation  being  exhausted,  it  re- 
mained only  to  present  to  Him  iall  the  splendour  of  world-wide 
dominion;  but  here,  too,  Satan  must  needs  manifest  himself  in 
his  true  character,  by  exacting  divine  homage.  Jesus  repelled 
him  with  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  alike  rest  Step  by  step  had  He  unmasked  the  evil 
designs  of  the  tempter,  and  at  length  opposed  him  with  indigna- 
tion. Two  points  may  be  observed  in  the  twofold  character  of 
the  temptation.  In  the  first  place,  Jesus  remained  free  from  all 
evil  inclination  within,  and  was  only  accessible  to  temptation 
from  without.  He  was,  too,  throughout  conscious  of  its  complete 
opposition  to  the  divine  order  of  things.  Added  to  this,  the  fact 
that  neither  His  understanding  nor  His  will  for  a  moment  faltered, 
suf&ciently  proves  the  incorruptibility  of  His  nature.  Moreover, 
upon  this  discomfiture  of  the  tempter  a  threefold  principle  is 
stamped,  which  we  see  running  through  the  whole  oi  our  Lord's 
Messianic  life :  (1)  never  to  employ  the  power  which  He  possessed 
in  that  character  for  His  own  Jidvantage  ;  (2)  never  arbitrarily  to 
challenge  extraordinary  divine  assistance  ;  and  (3)  never  to  make 
the  least  concession  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness  for  the  sake  of 
attaining  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  brilliant  result. 

The  imhistorical  view  of  the  temptation  explains  it  partly  as  a 
parable,  and  partly  as  a  mytL  The  first  view  is  not  only  xmsup- 
ported  by  the  narrative  itself,  but  all  analogy  forbids  us  to  believe 
that  without  a  figure  Jesus  would  introduce  His  own  person  in 
a  parable.  Nor  is  it  much  easier  to  admit  that  limitation  of  the 
historical  sense,  according  to  which  Jesus  related  parabolically  a 
real  inward  occurrence  which  was  historically  misunderstood  by 
His  disciples  ;  for  this  would  be  to  regard  Jesus  as  the  author  of 
such  misapprehension,  as  He  Himself  on  other  occasions  speaks  of 
Satan  objectively  and  didactically.  It  was,  however,  the  reluctance 
to  the  embodiment  of  Satan  which  gave  rise  to  this  expedient. 
But  in  the  distinctive  teaching  of  Jesus  this  reluctance  finds  no 
support,  and  cannot  therefore  impel  us  to  the  mythical  view  which 
is  derived  from  it.  The  explanation  of  the  narrative  as  a  myth 
involves  considerable  difSculties  resting  on  external  points.     The 
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occasioii  and  purpose  of  the  forty  days  spent  by  Moses  and  Elias 
in  the  wilderness  were  both  different ;  and  the  fact  of  this  num- 
ber being  of  old  customary  among  the  people,  only  shows  that  as 
a  round  number  it  might  easily  be  applied  to  the  narrative  of  this 
event.  But  not  only  is  the  Satanic  temptation  of  the  Messiah, 
which  is  the  leading  idea,  without  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Jewish  consciousness,  but  there  are  also  certain  indica- 
tions that  in  the  latter  it  would  have  been  inadmissible.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  conceived  too  highly  of  the  Messiah ;  and,  on 
the  other,  they  regarded  Him  only  as  the  outward  conqueror  of 
Satanic  power,  and  that  not  in  a  mere  ethical  conflict.  Neither 
can  the  purport  of  the  individual  temptations  be  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament  parallel  of  the  temptation  of  the  people  in  the 
wilderness,  the  second  and  third  temptations  especially ;  but,  in 
the  case  of  ihe  first  also,  the  similarity  is  only  apparent,  inas- 
much as  with  Jesus  the  fact  of  hui^er  is  merely  incidental,  the 
temptation  essentially  turning  upon  the  working  of  miracles.  The 
historical  truth  of  the  narrative  is  further  confirmed  by  the  com- 
plete harmony  between  the  conduct  of  Jesus  and  the  general 
scope  of  His  teaching ;  which  harmony  rivets  the  whole  upon 
HimseK.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  if  we  inquire  where  the 
myth,  if  such  it  be,  can  have  originated.  Not  certainly  in  a 
circle  biassed  by  Jewish  prejudice ;  for  the  views  presented  by  the 
tempter  lay  closer  to  the  sentiment  of  that  people  than  the  ethical 
ideal  of  the  Messiah  emanating  from  Jesus  Himself.  Conse- 
quently the  myth  could  have  proceeded  from  no  other  source 
than  a  narrow  apostolical  circle  ;  and  here  again  such  a  violation 
of  historical  truth  is  inconceivable.  Doubtless  Jesus  Himself 
imparted  the  history,  hardly  not  till  after  the  resurrection,  as  has 
been  supposed,  but  on  such  occasions  as  Matt,  xvi  21  ff.  As  it 
is  a  fragmentary  statement.  He  may  perhaps  have  chosen  from, 
the  temptations  to  which  He  had  been  exposed,  the  three  in 
which  the  leading  principles  of  His  Messianic  working  were  em- 
bodied. 

The  event  itself  possesses  both  a  dogmatic  and  an  historico- 
dogmatic  significance  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  proclaims  in 
Jesus  His  true  but  sinless  humanity,  and  the  also  purely  divine 
and  no  less  purely  human  character  of  His  work.  The  suscepti- 
bility to  temptation  is  a  point  in  the  progressive  development  of 
His  life,  at  which  its  whole  spiritual  capacity  must  be  gradually 
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absorbed  in  His  divine  life.  Over  against  Him  stands  the  world 
and  sin  conceaotrated  in  the  person  of  Satan,  who  here  comes  in 
as  the  tempter  of  the  second  Adam,  as  he  had  once  before  done 
at  the  £Edl  of  the  first,  striving  in  both  cases  to  frustrate  the  work 
of  God,  truth  and  righteousness  in  mankind 

Histoiico-dogmatically  the  narrative  indicates  the  time  at  which 
the  idea  of  the  Messianic  work,  which  Jesus  was  now  on  the  point 
of  realizing,  assumed  within  Him  the  form  of  a  completed  moral 
iajct  And  thus  the  baptism  and  the  temptation  (the  consecration 
of  the  Messiah,  the  proving  of  the  Messiah)  may  be  regarded 
together  as  the  starting-point  and  type  of  His  public  life  just  then 
commencing.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  tiie  manifestation  of  the 
Son's  divinity  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  His  complete  subjection 
to  the  Father;  in  the  other,  the  most  determined  opposition  to  the 
spint  of  the  world,  set  forth  in  action  by  His  persistence  in  the 
divine  will  And  thus  both  accounts  become  not  heterogeneous, 
but  homogeneous  elements  in  the  evangelical  history ;  and  their 
omission  by  St  John  (apart  from  their  being  excluded  by  the  late 
commencement  of  his  history)  need  cause  no  surprise,  if  we  con- 
sider the  decided  way  in  which  he  gives  expression  to  the  con- 
sciousness possessed  by  Jesus,  of  the  active  opposition  of  Satan  to 
His  pers<m  and  His  work  (John  xiv.  30). 


ni.   THE  PUBLIC  CAEEEE  OF  JESUS. 
§  12.  Jesus'  Flan. 

In  appljdng  the  word  "plan"  to  the  course  which  Jesus  pur- 
sued, we  must  be  wureful  to  avoid  the  notion  of  anything  arbi- 
trajily  fabricated,  or  generally  resulting  from  His  own  inward 
reflection.  The  ministry  of  Jesus  was  tite  unfolding  of  His  per- 
sonality ;  but,  by  His  grasping  in  the  requisite  manner  that  which 
was  inherent  in  Him,  it  assumed  in  Him  the  shape  of  definite 
thought,  and  the  work  before  Him  became  a  decided  resolution. 
Using  ike  word  "  plan"  with  the  above  limitation,  we  shall  avoid 
the  error  ci  applying  it  to  any  abstraction  such  as  the  kingdom  of 
troth  and  virtue,  but  shall  take  it  as  referring  to  the  definite 
position  in  which  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  stood  to  man- 
kind  of  a  certain  race  and  at  a  particular  time.  The  develop- 
xnent  and  guidance  for  thousands  of  years,  firstly  of  the  Israelitish 
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people,  and  indirectly  of  the  whole  human  race,  prepared  the  way 
for  His  work.  His  plan  was  therefore  of  a  Messianic  character. 
He  has  Himself  declared  as  much  by  His  connection  with  John 
the  Baptist,  by  declaring  Himself  as  the  Messiah  before  the  people 
(Matt.  xxi.  15,  16),  before  individuals  (John  iv.  26,  ix.  37,  x.  25), 
and  before  the  tribunal  of  judgment  (John  xviii  37 ;  Matt.  xxvi. 
64),  as  well  as  by  the  result  of  these  declarations  in  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  disciples  after  His  death. 

The  only  point  of  difficulty  here  is,  to  determine  how  soon  He 
declared  Himself  as  the  Messiah  (cf.  §  30).  In  consequence,  as 
is  asserted,  of  John  differing  from  the  Synoptists,  as  well  as  the 
supposed  uncertainty  of  their  statements,  it  has  been  inferred  that 
Jesus  did  not  imtil  a  late  period  fully  comprehend  Himself  as  the 
Messiah  (Matt,  xvi);  that  He  was  at  firsts  perhaps,  only  a  disciple 
of  the  Baptist,  and  then  only  timidly  and  gradually  appropriated 
the  Messianic  idea  to  Himself,  forbidding,  and  being  alarmed  at, 
its  expression  on  the  part  of  others.  In  this  way  also  have  been 
explained  the  different  views  into  which  popular  opinion  diverged 
concerning  Him,  the  more  decided  declarations  of  His  character 
having  been  transferred,  as  is  supposed,  to  an  earlier  period  by 
mistake.  But  the  hypothesis  is  erroneous,  both  that  the  declara- 
tions of  Jesus  as  recorded  by  St.  John,  and  also  that  the  demean- 
our of  men  towards  Him,  were  from  the  beginning  fixed  and 
invariable.  What  at  first  brought  disciples  to  Him  was  merely 
the  testimony  of  the  Baptist ;  and  then  undoubtedly  the  powerful 
impression  produced  by  His  own  person,  which  nevertheless  He 
confirmed  in  those  who  came  to  Him,  not  by  any  actual  testimony 
to  His  Messiahship,  but  only  by  hinting  at  the  incomparable 
height  of  His  majesty  (John  i  51),  of  which  they  were  soon  to 
have  other  and  different  proofs.  Appeals  of  this  kind,  however, 
were  only  made  to  individuals  peculiarly  susceptible  of  them. 
He  comported  Himself  differently  before  a  mixed  multitude.  He 
performed  miracles  in  Galilee,  but  did  not  declare  HimseK  to  be 
the  Messiah ;  and  similarly  at  Jerusalem  He  gave  the  sign  of  the 
cleansing  of  the  temple,  but  what  He  said  of  His  own  person  was 
still  veiled  in  darkness ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  He 
did  not  confide  in  them,  because  He  knew  what  was  in  them 
(John  ii.  24).  He  behaved  differently  in  Samaria  (ch.  iv.),  where 
He  was  again  met  by  a  more  open  susceptibility,  and  the  Jewish 
idea  of  a  political  Messiah  did  not  confront  Him.     But  to  the 
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Jews  in  Galilee  and  Judea  He  always  speaks  with  the  greatest 
reserve  as  to  the  Messianic  idea.  In  the  9th  chapter  we  see 
Him  after  the  miracle  of  feeding  withdraw  HimseK  from  the 
excited  multitude.  He  certainly  speaks  of  the  sublimity  of  His 
person  and  mission,  but  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  Messianic 
idea  in  the  background,  and  clothes  His  discourse  in  an  intentional 
obscurity.  Ever3rthing,  including  the  mention  of  His  death,  points 
to  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  aim,  and  is,  in  short,  rather  repellent  to 
the  general  multitude.  The  same  reserve  already  sho^\^  to 
Nicodemus,  Jesus  expressly  manifests  on  principle  in  dealing  with 
questions  and  appeals  on  the  subject  of  His  Messiahship,  both 
from  His  own  disciples  (John  vii.  2  and  sq.),  and  from  the  people 
(x.  24,  and  cf.  vil  40).  This  procedure  formed  part  of  His  plan. 
In  Galilee  He  necessarily  shunned  the  danger  of  fostering  the 
idea  of  a  political  Messiah,  and  of  bringing  on  in  Jerusalem  a 
premature  catastrophe;  and  the  conduct  of  the  disciples  (Matt, 
xvi)  is  quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  their  Master  in  this  re- 
spect. Peter's  confession  was  no  fresh  rising  light,  but  the  con- 
centration of  all  the  rays  which  had  hitherto  shone  upon  them ; 
and  was  brought  about  by  Jesus  as  a  conscious  confirmation  of 
their  faith  against  the  shifting  opinions  of  the  multitude.  If 
public  opinion  still  continued  to  fluctuate  concerning  Him,  this  is 
accounted  for  not  by  any  imcertainty  in  His  own  conduct,  but 
simply  by  the  fact  that  the  people  expected  quite  a  different 
Messiah, — ^not  a  prophet  going  about  the  country  teaching  and 
working  miracles,  but  one  who  would  seize  the  reins  of  government. 
From  aU  this  we  may  conclude  that  Jesus,  in  unveiling  His 
Messianic  dignity,  observed  tjiat  wisdom  without  which  His  plan 
could  not  (humanly  speaking)  have  succeeded.  Nowhere,  how- 
ever, from  the  very  first  does  He  decline  to  acknowledge  His 
Messiahship,  but  rather  admits  it  on  every  occasion  (Matt.  viii. 
10-13,  29-32,  ix.  18-26,  27-29,  xii  23  f.).  From  tiie  very 
first  He  gives  Himself  out  as  the  Messiah,  most  decidedly  in  the 
sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  in  the  discourse  about  John  (Matt.  xi. 
12  ff.);  but  at  the  same  time  the  confession  of  Him  must  grow  out 
of  the  contemplation  of  His  deeds,  for  no  otherwise  could  it  rest 
upon  its  true  inward  foundation.  Even  when  He  forbade  the 
blazing  abroad  of  isolated  deeds,  no  inward  imcertainty  is  implied, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  decisive  self-consciousness  which 
employs  wise  reserve  as  circimistances  may  require,   either  to 
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prevent  a  momentaiy  success  only  injniions  to  the  trae  aim  of 
His  ministry,  or  to  lead  those  whom  He  healed  to  commune  with 
their  own  hearts,  whenever  loud  rejoicing  might  have  made  any 
deeper  influence  within  them  impossible.  This  intention  is  most 
plainly  seen  in  the  prohibition  which  followed  Hjs  Transfiguration. 
Thus,  then,  everything  lejuis  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  although 
Jesus  from  the  first  apprehended  His  work  as  Messianic,  He  was 
yet  most  carefully  on  His  guard  against  allowing  it  to  fall  in 
with  the  Messianic  ideas  of  the  time,  and  thus  to  cloud  the  purity 
of  His  intentions.  The  more  decidedly  we  can  trace  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  perfect  discretion  and  self-denial  which  it  gave  rise 
to,  so  much  the  more  certain  is  it  that  from  the  very  first  He  was 
at  full  accord  with  HimseK  on  the  point. 

The  very  opposition  in  which  He  thus  placed  Himself  excludes 
the  idea  of  any  purely  political  scheme  on  His  part,  such  as  some, 
violating  all  history  both  of  the  gospel  and  the  world,  would  have 
wished  to  ajscribe  to  Him.  The  whole  spirit  of  His  life-tetwhing 
and  ministry,  no  less  than  of  His  suffering  and  death,  is  against  it. 
There  is  no  trace  of  political  manoeuvre  of  any  kind :  the  choice 
of  His  apostles  and  disciples  was  clearly  opposed  to  the  idea. 
His  last  entrance  into  Jerusalem  was  not,  indeed,  a  purely  acci- 
dental circumstance,  but  intentionally  pre-arranged,  but  yet  is  of 
an  entirely  symbolical  and  prophetic  character.  He  thus  essayed 
the  last  solemn  impression  of  His  person  upon  the  people,  but 
with  no  political  design,  since  He  entered  only  to  work  as  a 
prophet  by  word  and  deed  in  the  city  and  in  the  temple.  But 
it  has  been  said  that  although  Jesus  did  not  Himself  wish  to 
precipitate  the  catastrophe  —  the  restoration  of  the  throne  of 
David — ^by  external  violence.  He  yet  expected  it  to  be  brought 
about  by  divine  arrangement  through  the  interposition  of 
angels  and  higher  powers.  But  the  dominion  which  Jesus  ex- 
pected (Matt.  xix.  28 ;  Luke  xxiL  30)  was  a  renewal  of  the 
world,  called  by  Matthew  TraXtryyepeala,  which  comprehends  the 
resurrection,  into  the  cuwp  fUXXMv,  in  which,  according  to  Luke 
(xx.  35,  36),  men  shall  be  as  angels.  This  surely  is  no  political 
expectation.  Moreover  (Matt,  xxvi  53),  Jesus  does  not  say  that 
He  expects  angels,  but  just  the  contrary.  He  could  ask  for  them, 
but  then  the  Scripture  would  not  be  fulfilled  (Matt,  xvi  27,  xxiv. 
30,  31,  XXV.  31).  The  expected  angelic  appearances  themselves 
are  far  from  having  anything  in  common  with  the  aims  of  worldly 
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policy;  and  these  are  absolutely  excluded  by  the  fact  that  He 
looks  for  the  inauguration  of  His  kingdom  at  a  tune  when  His 
own  suffering  and  death  are  presupposed  (Luke  xvii.  25  ;  Matt, 
xvi  27,  28,  21,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  xxvi  1  &.).  It  is  this  expectation 
also  which  forbids  our  limiting  His  plan  to  a  moral,  and  conse- 
quently external,  regeneration  of  His  nation ;  and  the  testimony 
we  possess  to  the  universality  of  this  renewal,  no  less  than  the 
decided  expectation  of  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  are  equally 
opposed  to  any  such  limitation.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
vindicate  the  political  side  of  Jesus'  plan,  by  assuming  that  in 
this  respect  His  life  is  divisible  into  two  periods.  According  to 
this  view.  His  original  purpose  was  to  found  a  theocratic  kingdom 
by  spiritual  means ;  but  this  object  He  afterwards  relinquished. 
Above  all,  a  great  contrast  is  pointed  out  between  the  cheerful, 
and  the  melancholy  frame  of  mind  which  characterized  the  earlier 
and  later  portions  of  His  life  respectively.  The  contrast  between 
earlier  cheerfulness  and  later  melancholy  is  not  very  well  defined; 
compare  only  Matt,  xi  25-30,  and  also  20-24.  And  how 
clearly,  according  to  Matthew  (ch.  xiii),  He  represented  the  diverse 
effects  of  His  word  and  everything  coimected  with  it  even  at  an 
early  period ;  and  in  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  He  foretold  the 
persecution  of  His  disciples ;  and  in  the  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus  He  spoke  of  His  death  (cf.  §  13,  1).  Hence  these  ideas 
£eJ1  by  their  own  weakness,  since,  as  regards  the  assumption  on 
which  they  rest,  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  such  periods  is  to  be 
found  in  the  evangelists. 

What  Jesus  had  in  view  was,  therefore,  the  foundation  of 
God's  kingdom  as  identical  with  the  work  of  redemption  (cf  §  39). 
In  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  this  kingdom  was  represented  as 
the  kernel  and  substemce  of  His  work,  and  is  so  far  ethical  in  its 
character.  And  if  this  idea  is  not  placed  so  prominently  in  the 
foreground  in  the  discourses  chosen  by  John,  it  is  nevertheless 
borne  ample  witness  to  as  a  central  idea  in  the  converMition  with 
Nicodemus  and  in  the  answer  to'  Pilate.  His  aim  was  a  spiritual 
and  imiversal  kingdom,  as  the  consideration  of  His  teaching  on 
the  subject  must  show.  And  the  cases  of  the  centurion  and  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  go  to  prove  that  His  only  reason  for  limit- 
ing His  own  operations,  and,  at  first,  those  of  the  disciples,  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  was  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  and  starting-point  for 
His  entire  scheme ;  but  that  He  turned  to  the  Gentile  world 
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wherever  it  could  be  done  without  hindrance  to  His  higher  aims. 
His  commission  to  preach  to  the  whole  world  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  His  disciples,  even  after  His  death,  only  gradu- 
ally learned  to  fulfil  it.  Their  prejudice  was  merely  that  the 
Gentile  world,  in  order  to  have  a  share  in  God's  kingdom,  must 
allow  themselves  to  be  admitted  into  the  theocratic  imion.  This 
theocratic  union  prescribed  in  the  old  covenant  He  HimseK  did 
not  as  yet  desire  to  dissolve,  but  rather  to  fulfil  He  does  not, 
therefore,  set  Himself  in  revolutionary  opposition  to  it ;  indeed, 
keeps  the  law  in  His  own  person,  seeing  that  the  old  covenant 
remains  in  force  imtil  superseded  by  the  new,  which  it  could  not 
be  until  after  His  death.  His  task  was  from  the  national  form  to 
develope  the  eternal  purport  of  the  Jewish  law ;  and  His  own 
general  expressions  as  to  the  object  of  His  life  identify  it  partly 
with  the  spiritual  deliverance  of  the  sinner,  partly  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  God's  kingdom.  Both  are  united  by  the  doctrine  that 
repentance  or  moral  renewal  is  the  condition  of  participation  in 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  it  is  represented  in  the  S)moptists  ; 
and  according  to  this,  Jesus  collects  believers  around  Him,  and 
urges  them  to  imion  with  Himself.  He  seeks  to  awaken  them  to 
a  sense  of  their  moral  need,  and  attaches  Himself  most  closely  to 
those  who  give  the  clearest  tokens  of  it.  His  person  appears  stiU 
more  in  the  foreground  in  John's  Gospel,  because  His  actions  are 
there  represented  rather  in  their  life-«giving  than  in  their  saving 
aspect,  and  He  is  thus  their  positive  central-point.  The  fact  of 
His  person  and  its  manifestation  being  the  most  important  inci- 
dents in  the  scheme,  proves  the  significance  of  the  proposition 
that  we  must  not  attempt  to  take  an  abstract  view  of  it.  Not 
only  must  we  hold  firmly  to  its  historical  foundation,  but  also 
to  the  identity  of  Jesus'  work  with  His  historical  appearance  as 
that  of  the  divine  life  in  mankind.  The  universal  and  essential 
spirituality  of  His  plan,  taken  in  connection  with  its  entire  de- 
pendence on  His  person,  gives  it  a  perfectly  unique  character.  No 
founder  of  a  new  religion,  no  lawgiver,  no  philosopher,  has  ever 
appeared  with  such  an  entirely  universal  aim,  for  none  could  ever 
believe  that  he  could  redeem  mankind.  History  abounds  with 
great  projects  of  great  men ;  but  the  idea  of  the  redemption  of  a 
world,  as  it  was  realized  in  Him,  stands  absolutely  alone :  it  could 
only  have  proceeded  from  one  whose  nature  was  exalted  far 
above  humanity. 
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§  1 3.  JSxecution  of  the  Plan. 

In  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  this  plan,  it  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  Jesus  was  Himself  perfectly  aware  ot  them,  and  also 
that  the  word  is  in  its  strict  sense  inapplicable,  since  the  so-called 
difficulties  were  included  in  the  necessity  of  the  divine  scheme, 
and  belonged  to  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  plan  itself.  Having 
the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature.  He  could  not  be  deceived 
as  to  the  kind  of  reception  which  awaited  Him.  But  deeper  stiU 
lay  the  knowledge  of  His  intent  to  redeem  the  world.  He  there- 
fore sets  Himself  and  His  mission  in  direct  antagonism  to  it,  and 
regards  the  defeat  of  its  opposition  as  His  peculiar  task.  His  view 
of  this  opposition  was,  however,  most  comprehensive.  According 
to  the  parables  in  Matt,  xiii,  He  foresaw  not  only  that  His  word 
would  meet  with  a  very  unequal  reception  in  the  field  of  the 
world,  but  also  that  the  mass  even  of  those  who  received  it  would 
retain  its  heterogeneous  character,  and  that  no  separation  of 
true  believers  before  the  judgment  was  advisable.  He  foresaw, 
too,  that  the  progress  of  His  work,  where  it  made  any,  would  be 
slow  and  gradual ;  and,  in  accordance  with  these  prospects.  He 
early  prophesied  His  own  death,  and  predicted  to  His  disciples 
the  hatred  of  the  world ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  in  the  charge  He  gave  to  His  disciples  (Matt.  x.). 
Thus  He  invited  those  who  would  follow  Him  to  take  up  their 
cross  and  deny  themselves  (Matt  xvL  24,  ct  Luke  xiL  50  fif., 
xxi  16, 17 ;  John  xv.  19,  20,  etc.).  With  the  clearest  conscious- 
ness He  sees  consummated  in  Himself  and  in  His  work,  the  same 
opposition  which  the  old  covenant  also  had  to  encounter  in  the 
world  (Matt.  v.  12 ;  Luke  xiii  34;  Matt  xxii  29,  32  ff.). 

Jesus'  plan  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  the  framer  of 
it  being  also  the  divine  Redeemer  and  one  with  the  Father,  as 
represented  by  the  evangelists ;  and  then  the  plan  is  merely  the 
revelation,  and  its  execution  the  development,  ot  His  own  being. 
And  so  it  appears  throughout  the  gospel  history.  Thus  He  invites 
(Matt  XL  25-30)  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  to  Himself,  but  reters 
to  the  fact  that  the  Father  has  committed  all  things  into  His 
hands,  and  that  He  knows  Him.  So  also  in  John  xvil  Hence  the 
discourses  which  relate  to  the  development  and  completion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  refer  also  to  His  second  coming,  because  the 
completion  of  His  work  is  identical  with  the  gradual  imveiling  of 
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His  person.  The  more  inseparable  His  work  is  fipom  His  person, 
the  less  ground  there  is  for  the  assertion  that  He  relied  upon  the 
ethical  force  of  what  He  did,  which  force  would  c(»itinue  to  operate 
without  the  influence  of  His  life  and  name.  On  the  contrary.  He 
lived  in  the  conviction  of  the  abiding  continuance  of  His  name. 

The  hypothesis  that  Jesufl  was  connected  with,  or  at  the  head 
of,  a  secret  society,  carries  with  it  its  own  overthrow.  For  no 
traces  of  such  a  society  are  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Essenes  (and  with  them  Christianity  has  nothing 
in  common  as  regards  its  origin),  a  sect  characterized  by  an  ideal 
and  reformatory  character.  But  whereas  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple amongst  the  Essenes  was  obedience,  not  to  the  Levitical  law, 
but  to  an  ascetic  rule  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  spirit  of  freedom, 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  finds  no  explanation 
amongst  them.  There  is  another  important  difference  between 
Christianity  and  the  Essenes,  the  latter,  as  it  appears,  excluding 
any  idea  of  a  Messiah.  And  besides  this,  the  supposition  of  a 
secret  society  finds  no  support  in  the  gospel  history.  The  conduct 
of  Jesus  is  throughout  entirely  open.  The  fact  that  He  frequently 
sought  solitude,  and  that  Nicodemus  came  to  Him  by  night,  may 
be  otherwise  explained.  His  every  step  was  soon  watched  and 
scanned  with  hostile  intent ;  yet  there  is  no  trace  of  any  secret 
system  of  instruction  or  discourse.  Matt.  x.  27  treats  of  the  un- 
veiling of  what  had  up  to  that  time  been  hidden  (cf.  also  ch.  xiii). 

In  John  xviii  20,  He  refers  to  the  publicity  of  His  oflfice  as 
our  instructor ;  and  He  draws  the  attention  of  His  disciples  to 
this  (Matt.  X..26,  27  (c£  v.  14-16);  Luke  xii  3).  In  accord- 
ance with  this,  too,  they  lived  and  acted  after  His  death. 

Thus,  then,  His  ministry  consisted  in  His  prophetic  life  and  in 
His  death,  which  was  thereafter  to  be  accomplished. 


IV.  EXTEENAL  VIEW  OF  HIS  PUBLIC  MINISTRY. 

§  14.  Choice  and  Education  of  the  Disciples. 

The  synoptic  accounts  represent  thfe  public  ministry  of  Jesus  to 
have  begun  after  the  temptation,  and  almost  immediately  upou 
the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Baptist,  when  Jesus  withdrew  into 
Galilee   (Matt.  iv.  12).      This  was  no  doubt  His  second  visit 
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thithet,  preceding  a  short  stay  in  Galilee,  during  which  the  mirade 
at  Cana  occurred,  as  well  as  a  sojonm  at  Jerusalem,  when  He 
purified  the  temple,  and  in  Judea  generally,  where  His  disciples 
met  with  John ;  all  these  incidents  being  related  by  the  fourth 
evangelist  The  synoptic  statement  mentions  only  one  visit  of 
JesuB  to  Jerusalem,  at  the  last  passover;  whereas,  according  to 
John,  He  was  often  there.  This  is  explained  by  supposing  that 
Matthew's  scheme  was  the  groundwork  for  the  others  (cf.  §  3). 
The  latter,  however,  was  called  to  the  apostleship  later  than  otiiers 
(ix.  9,  cf.  iv.  22),  and  he,  as  well  as  the  others,  record  a  temporary 
absence  of  the  disciples  (Matt.  x. ;  Mark  vi  7-13).  Jesus  might 
well  have  repaired  to  Jerusalem  at  such  a  time  accompanied  by  a 
select  few ;  and  this  is  rendered  more  probable  by  comparing  Luke 
ix.  12  with  John  vi.,  according  to  which  the  miracle  of  feeding 
was  preceded  by  a  temporary  absence  of  the  disciples,  as  well  as 
by  a  sojourn  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem.  The  Sjmoptists,  and  Matthew 
especially,  only  follow  the  chronological  order  so  far  as  to  make 
the  end  develope  itseK  from  a  certain  point  (Matt  xvi),  the  earlier 
discourses  as  preparatory  to  this  being  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  later.  Distinctly  marked  chronological  periods  are  found  in 
John  only,  who  mentions  altogether  three  passovers  (iL  13,  vi  4, 
and  XL  55  [xii.  1  fF.]).  The  feast  mentioned  at  v.  1  is  certainly 
not  a  passover ;  and  from  this  results  a  period  of  two  years  and 
a  few  months,  in  which  Jesus'  public  ministry  is  comprehended. 
Jesus  spent  the  greater  part  of  this  time  in  Galilee,  a  haK-heathen 
district,  which  He  no  doubt  chose  on  account  of  the  powerfcd  race 
who  dwelt  there,  and  because  the  inhabitants  being  less  exposed 
to  Pharisaic  influences.  He  was  safer  there  from  insidious  attacks. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disaffection  which  prevailed  there  de- 
manded greater  caution  in  unveiling  His  Messianic  purposes.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  short  sojourns  in 
Samaria  (John  iv.),  and  in  Syrophenicia  (Matt  xv.).  Herein 
Jesus  acted  on  the  principle  pronounced  in  Matt  x.  5.  A  longer 
time,  on  the  whole,  is  allotted  to  Judea  and  Jerusalem;  for,  although 
we  cannot  determine  certainly  how  long  He  stayed  there  after  the 
first  passover,  it  appears,  from  a  hiut  in  His  conversation  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  to  have  been  late  in  the  autumn  when  He  re- 
turned into  Galilee.  Some  part  of  the  second  year,  before  the 
third  passover,  was  spent  in  Perea  (Matt  lax, ;  Mark  x. ;  John  x. 
40--42) ;  and  in  the  interval  Jesus  attended  several  feasts  at 
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Jerusalem,  of  which  John  mentions  that  of  tabernacles  (viL),  and 
of  the  dedication  (x.)  in  the  winter.  Add  to  this  the  time  of  His 
sojourn  at  Jerusalem  during  the  unknown  feast,  and  at  least  a 
year  remains  for  the  duration  of  His  active  life  in  GalUee.  This 
also  explains  the  partial  view  of  Christian  antiquity  derived  from 
the  synoptic  account,  that  the  whole  of  Jesus'  public  ministry  lasted 
only  one  year,  thus  excluding  the  times  of  His  attendance  at  the 
feasts.  There  are,  however,  some  traces  even  in  the  Synoptists  of 
an  earlier  sojourn  in  Jerusalem,  before  the  final  one  (see  §  3). 

Although  Jesus  selected  Capernaum  especially  as  the  scene  of 
His  ministry,  yet  He  also  passed  through  Galilee  in  various 
directions,  and  made  use  of  the  institutions  of  the  synagogue 
for  giving  lectures  on  the  SabbatL  But,  not  limiting  HimseK  to 
this.  He  taught  in  the  open  air,  on  the  sea-shore,  from  a  moun- 
tain, etc.  Add  to  these  His  operations  in  Jerusalem,  where  at 
the  feast  He  met  with  His  countrymen  coming  from  foreign 
countries  (the  "EXXiyve?,  for  instance,  at  the  last  passover),  and 
could  thus  extend  the  sphere  of  His  labours  without  abandoning 
the  Jews  as  the  primary  objects  of  His  mission.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  His  ministry  was  the  prophetic  declaration  of  the  divine 
will  and  counsel  distinctly  interpreted  and  forcibly  applied.  He 
came  to  announce  the  divine  decree  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  different  theocracy.  For  this  very  reason,  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  raising  the  Jewish  people  at  any  fixed  date  above  the 
position  they  had  attained,  or  to  help  them  over  a  difl&cult  crisis 
in  their  history.  His  object  was  to  complete  what  had  been  in 
preparation  during  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  dispensation,  and, 
by  breaking  through  its  husk  of  exclusiveness,  to  help  into  fuU  and 
universal  development  the  now  weU-matured  germ  which  lay  as  a 
kernel  within  it.  The  form,  therefore,  of  His  preaching  was  not 
that  ot  isolated  oracular  utterances,  but  of  a  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  doctrine.  The  task  of  all  other  prophets  was  merely 
to  announce,  but  Jesus  was  in  a  higher  sense  a  divine  instrument, 
in  that  He  had  in  the  fullest  measure  to  bring  about  €tnd  complete 
the  divine  decree.  Thus  is  explained  the  exertion  of  His  mira- 
culous powers,  in  which  He  bore  witness  to  His  own  person,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  the  nature  of  the  divine  kingdom  as  consisting 
essentially  in  a  redemption,  not  only  from  sin,  but  also  from  the 
evil  of  sin ;  and,  moreover,  confirmed  the  complete  certainty  of  the 
realization  of  that  kingdom.     Herein  His  own  person  appeared 
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generally  as  the  central  figure ;  and  He  consequently  invited  £aith 
in  Himself,  and  made  all  promises  depend  upon  that  faith. 

The  older  prophets,  such  as  Elias,  and  the  rabbis  of  His  own 
time,  afforded  Jesus  a  precedent  for  collecting  a  band  of  disciples 
round  Him ;  and  this  was  necessary  to  ensure  the  continued  and 
everlasting  operation  of  His  personality  after  the  close  of  His 
short  public  career.  The  calling  of  the  disciples  as  a  whole  (cf. 
John  i,  Matt,  iv.,  ix.  9,  and  parallel  passages),  and  of  individuals, 
was  not  completed  at  one  time,  but  gradually  (John  i,  c£  Matt, 
iv.).  Having  been  stirred  up  by  Him,  they  still  continued  to  live 
in  their  own  country,  and  were  not  always  in  His  company  imtil 
the  time  indicated  in  the  sjmoptic  accoimt.  Their  number  had 
symbolical  reference  to  the  twelve  tribes.  Luke  (ch.  xi.)  mentions 
seventy  other  disciples,  and  this  number,  too,  has  a  similar  mean- 
ing. It  might  represent  either,  (according  to  Jewish  notions)  the 
seventy  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  thus  prefiguring  the  non-Jewish 
associates  of  God's  kingdom  (cf  John  x.  16) ;  or,  which  is  still 
more  likely,  the  seventy  elders  of  Moses,  and  the  nimiber  of  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  nimiber  and  its  symbolism  is 
at  any  rate  supported  by  that  of  the  twelve,  as  well  as  by  the 
internal  probability  of  a  larger  circle  of  disciples,  and  their  in- 
creased number  immediately  after  the  resurrection.  All  this 
corroborates  Luke*s  account.  What  foresight  Jesus  showed  in 
selecting  His  disciples  we  see  from  His  rejection  of  an  applicant 
(Matt  viiL  19  and  ||).  Peter  He  salutes  at  once  as  the  Eock-man, 
Nathanael  as  the  genuine  Israelite,  with  a  notice  in  the  latter 
case  (John  i.  49)  that  He  had  previously  observed  him.  His 
words  in  the  naming  of  Peter,  and  call  of  the  two  brethren,  to  be 
fishers  of  men,  were  intended  to  fix  the  moment  indelibly  in  their 
minds.  His  work  in  them  thus  began  with  the  call  itself  He 
chose  them  not  merely  to  teach,  but  to  educate  them  in  the 
peculiar  sense  which  the  greatness  of  His  person  involved.  They 
were  certainly  distinguished  by  instruction  in  many  things  which 
He  either  wholly  withheld  from  the  multitude,  or  imparted  to 
them  in  a  different  manner.  But  the  chief  point  was  their  constant 
familiar  intercourse  with  HimseK,  and  the  lasting  influence  of  His 
person  in  the  contemplation  of  His  life  up  to  the  final  catastrophe 
of  His  death,  followed  by  His  resurrection  and  ascension,  whereby, 
through  the  co-operation  of  His  Spirit,  they  were  themselves  en- 
lightened and  perfected.  They  must  not,however,be  regarded  merely 
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as  indiTidnals,  but  as  members  of  a  confederacy  founded  by  Jesus ; 
and  upon  this  confederacy  the  Church — ^the  society  of  believers 
in  Jesus — ^was  founded.  They  had  to  testify  of  Him  (John  xv. 
27),  and  to  labour  in  His  name  (Mark  iii  14 ;  Matt.  xvL  18,  19, 
xviii  18  ;  John  xx.  21-23).  He  therefore  sent  them  forth,  even 
in  His  lifetime,  to  make  trial  of  their  strength  (Mark  vL  30  ff., 
and  II),  and  often  put  them  to  the  proof  (John  vi. ;  Mark  ix.  38, 
39,  cf.  Luke  ix.  49).  With  regard  to  Judas  Iscariot,  we  cannot 
suppose  that  Jesus  was  deceived  in  him,  or  that  he  was  a  traitor 
at  the  time  of  his  calling.  In  his  fall,  as  Hase  observes,  we  still 
recognise  the  ruins  of  apostolic  greatness.  His  downfall  shows  a 
powerful  nature ;  and  he  had  within  him  the  groundwork  of  an 
apostle's  character.  But  this  groundwork  must  needs  be  de- 
veloped to  its  perfection  or  ruin  by  his  intercourse  with  Jesus. 
It  was  no  more  an  act  of  cruelty  in  Christ  to  place  him  in  this 
path,  than  it  is  in  Grod  when  nations  or  individuals  are  placed  in 
positions  which  lead  to  an  unhappy  moral  issue.  The  confidence 
which  became  his  ruin  ought  to  have  been  his  greatest  moral 
preservative.  That  the  natural  dispositicm  in  Judas  developed 
itself  in  opposition  to  Christ,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  divine 
free  agency  which  it  befits  no  man  to  call  in  question.  Jesus 
was  sensible  of  the  disposition  which  Judas  exhibited  in  his  fall 

§  15.  Jesus  as  a  Teacher. 

The  purport  of  Jesus'  teaching  will  be  seen  as  we  go  on.  Its 
fundamental  diaracteristic  is  the  testimony  which  it  bore  to  Him- 
seK,  with  which  everything  else  is  inwardly  connected.  lif  He 
speaks  of  God,  He  does  so  with  the  clear  consciousness  that  no 
man  knows  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  will 
reveal  Him  (Matt,  xi  27),  and  that  no  one  has  seen  the  Father 
but  the  Son  (John  vi  46).  In  giving  instruction,  therefore,  about 
the  Father,  He  at  the  same  time  imparts  knowledge  about  the 
Son, — that  is  to  say,  about  Himselt  So  also,  when  He  bears 
direct  witness  to  Himself,  He  proceeds  to  q)eak  of  the  Father, 
and  again  reverts  to  Himself,  as  if  He  wished,  so  to  speak,  to 
exhaust  the  subject.  God  is  the  Father,  so  far  as  He  has,  and 
sends  into  the  world,  the  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  be- 
lieves on  TTim  may  have  life ;  also  Jesus  specifies  His  own  work, 
that  He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost  And 
this  leads  us  to  observe  that  He  cannot  treat  even  of  the  world 
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in  His  teaching,  -without  also  pointing  out  its  relation,  not  only 
to  Gk)d,  but  essentially  to  His  own  person,  since  it  is  only  through 
TTiin  that  the  world  has  and  can  have  life.  He  alone  has  power 
over  all  flesh  to  confer  life  eternal  Mankind  is,  as  it  were, 
wedded  to  Him.  He  is  the  bridegroom  who  has  the  power  to  lead 
home  His  bride.  He  cannot,  therefore,  speak  even  of  the  earlier 
divine  economy  among  men,  without  returning  to  Himself  as  the 
one  in  whom  all  else  finds  its  aim  and  end.  He  is  the  heir  of 
the  vineyard  planted  of  old  by  God  among  mankind.  He  came 
not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil, — ^to  bring 
about  their  e^ential  realization ;  in  which,  however,  their  original 
purpose  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  higher  potency  now  conferred  upon 
them.  Just  as  little  can  He  speak  of  the  perfection  in  store  for  the 
human  race  without  distinct  reference  to  His  own  person,  since 
it  is  through  Him  alone  that  man's  destiny  can  be  fulBlled  and 
consummated.  He  is  the  head  and  finisher  of  God's  kingdom 
amongst  men.  Thus  we  observe  that  His  teaching  is  throughout 
the  unveLUng  and  attestation  of  His  own  work  and  of  His  own 
person.  The  most  connected  and  fullest  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus  are  preserved  to  us  in  John's  Gospel  Those  recorded  by 
the  Synoptists  are  generally  thought  much  simpler ;  indeed,  the 
commentators  of  the  last  seventy  yecurs  appear  to  have  found  little 
enough  in  them.  But  they  present  peculiar  difficulty,  in  the  fact 
that,  by  reason  of  their  apparent  deamess  and  simplicity,  their 
more  hidden  depth  and  copiousness  may  easily  be  overlooked. 
Moreover,  the  discourses  of  Jesus  are  so  broken  up  into  detached 
portions,  that  it  becomes  more  difficult  to  ascertain  their  general 
scope,  many  of  them  consisting  of  single  sentences  and  isolated 
pijBceptB,  whilst  those  of  greater  extent  are  stiU  no  more  than  brief 
statements  of  doctrine  on  separate  subjects.  There  are,  indeed, 
discourses  of  a  more  connected  character  to  be  found  in  John, 
Matthew,  and  Luke,  of  which  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt. 
v.-viL)  and  the  farewell  addresses  (John  xiii.-xvL)  are  the  most* 
noteworthy  examples.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  groups 
of  parables  (Matt  xiii. ;  Luke  viii.,  xv.,  xvi,  etc.),  and  the  elements 
of  more  solid  doctrinal  teaching  which  belong  to  our  Lord's  last 
vkit  at  Jerusalem;  especially  also  the  eschatological  discourses 
as  we  have  them  in  the  Synoptists  (Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv. ;  Luke  xvii 
20  &),  together  with  the  parables  refening  to  tile  kingdom  of 
God  (Matt,  zx.) ;  lastly,  other  copious  statem^its  (e.ff.  Matt,  xviii) 
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wluch  bear  upon  the  relation  of  believers  to  each  other  in  the 
Christian  community.  With  all  this,  however,  we  do  not  meet 
with  a  complete  whole  in  the  gospels;  and  the  characteristic 
peculiarity  of  the  didactic  matter  in  the  Synoptists  on  one  side, 
and  in  John  on  the  other,  increases  the  difficulty.  Nor  are  the 
difficulties  lessened,  if,  without  endeavouring  to  bring  the  Lord's 
teaching  into  a  kind  of  whole  according  to  some  seK-devised 
scheme,  we  thoroughly  examine  the  teaching  itself,  and  investigate 
what  the  individual  lines  of  thought  may  be,  and  how  they  may 
have  been  arranged  in  the  consciousness  of  our  Lord  Himself. 
As  regards  the  last  point,  we  cannot  of  course  represent  that  con- 
sciousness as  it  was  in  itself,  but  can  represent  His  thoughts  only 
so  far  as  His  own  testimony  extends,  wherein  He  arranged  them 
according  to  their  comparative  importance  in  connection  with  each 
other.  The  three  fundamental  ideas  on  which  He  rests  are  these : 
(1)  the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son ;  (2)  the  redemption 
of  mankind  through  the  Son ;  and  (3)  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  thereby.  However  various,  therefore,  the  doctrinal 
statements  of  Jesus  may  appear,  especially  on  a  comparison  of 
John  with  the  Synoptists,  their  purport  has  constant  reference  to 
the  above  principles,  and  the  germ  of  it  may  be  traced  even  in 
the  primary  and  summary  announcement,  "Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  pre- 
dominates in  the  Synoptists,  but  that  of  the  self-revelation  is  not 
wanting  (Matt.  xi.  27)  ;  nor  is  the  idea  of  redemption,  which  is 
treated  of  partly  in  parables  and  partly  in  simple  testimony  to  His 
connection  with  the  world  of  sinners  (Matt.  xx.  28,  xxvi.  28,  etc.). 
In  John's  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  the  first  idea — that  of  glorifica- 
tion and  the  self-testimony  of  Jesus — ^takes  a  prominent  position. 
Li  speaking,  however,  of  His  person.  He  could  not  but  spqak  also 
of  man's  need  of  redemption ;  nor  is  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  ex- 
cluded (John  ill.). 

The  more  Jesus  identified  Himself  with  His  teaching,  the  less 
susceptible  would  the  people  be  to  it,  or,  at  all  events,  the  more 
diversified  would  be  their  power  of  receiving  it.  Hence,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  between  Himself  and  them,  greater  im- 
portance would  attach  to  the  form  of  His  teaching  as  the  medium 
of  communication  between  His  spirit  and  their  capacity,  by  which 
form  He  bridged  over  the  gulf  between  them.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  manifold  forms,  and  such  as  did  not  at  first  allow  His 
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immeasurable  fulness  to  show  itself,  in  which  lay  His  perfect 
capacity  for  the  task  before  Him.  He  was  clearly  conscious  of 
His  task  of  being  a  perfect  teacher  of  God's  kingdom,  and  of 
bringing  out  old  things  and  new  from  His  treasure  (Matt.  xiii. 
52),  and  also  of  the  entirely  new  import  of  His  doctrine  (Matt, 
ix.  16,  17  ;  Mark  ii  21,  22 ;  Luke  v.  36-39). 

In  this  consciousness  He  developes  according  to  circumstances 
that  plenitude  of  forms  with  which  we  see  Him  inexhaustibly 
supplied,  and  incessantly  labours  to  bring  home  to  His  hearers 
the  same  truths  in  an  endless  variety  of  shapes,  according  to  their 
several  needs.  His  aim  throughout  was  not  merely  to  teach,  in 
the  narrow  sense  of  the  word,  but  to  inform,  awaken,  enlighten,  and 
emancipate  soul  and  spirit,  according  to  His  own  saying,  that  whoso- 
ever heareth  and  keepeth  His  words  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  him  free  (John  viiL  32).  It  is  only  by  a  reli- 
gious appropriation  of  Him,  which  imparts  spiritual  life  to  men  in 
general,  that  the  object  of  His  teaching  is  fulfilled.  On  that  very 
accoimt,  however.  He  was  obliged  to  select  such  a  form  of  teach- 
ing as  would  lead  not  merely  to  a  reception  and  recollection  of 
His  matter,  but  also  to  an  internal  appropriation  and  considera- 
tion of  it  in  the  mind  and  heart.  And  if  this  suitableness  of 
teaching  is  called  compromise,  condescension  to  prevailing  modes 
of  thought,  accommodatio,  orvyKara^aai^^j  oIkovoiiUl,  we  shall  not 
oppose  it ;  although  we  cannot,  of  course,  admit  such  a  compro- 
mise as  would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  conformity  to  His  own 
consciousness  and  to  objective  truth,  without  wronging  His  cha- 
racter in  an  unhistorical  way.  The  adaptation  in  Jesus'  teaching 
is  partly  in  the  form.  His  statements  being  shaped  according  to 
the  wants  of  His  hearers,  and  partly,  as  regards  its  purport,  in  its 
negative  character.  This  negative  side  is  shown  by  not  always 
directly  attacking  certain  errors  and  prejudices  in  those  who  are 
addressed,  but,  instead  of  tins,  seeking  gently  tb  transform  them 
(especially  half  truths,  such  as  the  Messianic  ideas  prevalent  in 
His  time),  and  raise  up  some  positive  notions  in  their  stead. 
But  His  teaching  is  never  positive  in  the  sense  of  appropriating 
the  erroneous  ideas  of  His  hearers,  and  thereby  abandoning  the 
truth.  On  the  contrary.  He  acknowledged  that  His  mission  was 
to  bear  witness  of  the  truth,  and  acted  accordingly  even  with  the 
whole  world  against  Him. 

In  His  public  life  He  spoke  and  acted  with  the  full  conscious- 
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ness  that  He  would  incur  the  world's  hatred  and  forfeit  His  life. 
The  impression  which  His  words  produced  upon  the  people  quite 
accords  with  this  earnestness ;  for  they  were  thoroughly  moved 
and  struck  by  the  power  of  His  preaching,  so  unlike  the  studied 
and  scholeusrtic  manner  of  the  scribes  (Matt  viL  28,  xiii  54^  55, 
xxii.  33  ;  John  vii  46,  yl  68  t),  and  broke  out  sometimes  into 
warm  admiration. 

The  first  of  His  modes  of  teaching  was  the  apophth^m  or 
gnome,  in  detached  self-contained  sentences,  which  present  some 
point  exciting  peculiar  interest,  and  thereby  impress  themselves 
firmly  on  the  mind  and  memory.  These  gnomes  appear  some- 
times singly^  sometimes  in  connection  with  each  other,  forming  a 
series,  as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  At  other  times  the  sen- 
tence bears  a  subjective  stamp,  i,e.  has  reference  either  to  the 
Speaker  or  hearers,  and  in  the  latter  case  assumes  the  form  of  an 
address.  Even  where  the  gnomic  character  is  less  constant,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  always  reverts 
to  it,  and  utters  some  isolated  truths  in  the  gnomic  form  in  order 
to  give  pungency  and  force  to  His  discourse.  The  expression 
is  sometimes  of  an  actual,  sometimes  of  a  figurative  character ; 
indeed,  the  gnomic  diction  is  fond  of  an  admixture  of  figurative 
language.  The  figure  was  intended  to  bring  home  to  the  hearer 
an  idea  previously,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  closed  to  him.  It 
does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  but  introduces  to  it,  and  enables  the 
hearer  to  perceive  it  at  least  on  one  or  more  sides.  He  thus 
extracts  fix)m  the  analogy  with  the  empirical  subject  as  much  of  the 
ideal  truth  as  he  is  at  the  time  capable  of  receiving,  intellectually 
and  morally.  The  gnome  or  sentence,  through  the  figure  con- 
tained in  it,  grows  into  the  parable. 

The  parable  is  the  most  perfect  biblical  form  of  figurative  re- 
presentation, and  is  frequently  only  a  further  developed  figure,  so 
that  the  boimdary  line  cannot  be  distinctly  drawn.  The  parable 
is  based  on  an  all^ory ;  but  this  allegory  is  developed  in  the 
form  of  a  narration.  HapafidXif  first  signifies  compariaon  (Luke 
V.  36,  vi  39 ;  Matt  xv.  15 ;  Luke  iv.  23,  xiv.  7 ;  Mark  iii  23), 
and  then  the  proper  parabolic  narrative  (Matt  xiii  3, 10,  18,  24, 
31,  34,  36,  53,  xxi  33,  xxii  1 ;  Luke  xv.  3,  xviii  9,  xx.  9). 
In  John's  Gospel  the  word  does  not  occur,  but  only  impoifj^la 
(x.  6,  xvi  25),  for  allegorical  as  opposed  to  direct  representation, 
which  contains  a  comparison,  but  no  narrative ;  as,  for  instance. 
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the  good  shepherd,  the  door  of  the  sheepfold,  and  the  true  vina 
(Compare  the  Old  Testament  ^,  Judg.  ix.  7  fif. ;  2  Sam.  xii 
ItL;  2  Kings  xiv.  9 ;  Isa.  v.  1  ffi ;  abo  Ezek  xvii  1  ft,  and 
especially  ver.  2).  Parables  are  distinguished  £rom  tables,  not  only 
by  their  religious  and  moral  aim,  and  their  lofder  conception,  but 
also  by  the  fact  of  tliere  being  always  a  yeiisimilitude  about  the 
fictitious  dress  in  which  they  are  clothed :  the  circumstances  are 
always  such  as  supposably  might  happen,  which  is  not  invariably 
the  case  with  fables.  The  parable,  therefore,  moves  by  preference 
in  the  world  of  men.  Where  the  animal  world  is  introduced  at 
all,  the  comparison  only  expresaoB  its  relation  to  the  rational  being. 
The  love  of  Qod  towards  morally  lost  and  erring  men  is  represented 
in  the  shepherd's  conduct  towards  his  lost  sheep ;  but  the  sheep 
itself  takes  no  active  part  in  the  development  The  same  thing 
is  represented  with  greater  force  as  the  conduct  of  a  hnman 
fiither  towards  his  erring  son,  who,  in  this  case,  is  himself  con- 
verted. When,  too,  the  parable  rises  to  the  spirit-world,  the 
position  of  man  (as  Lazarus)  is  the  chief  subject  The  aim  of 
the  parable  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  figure.  By 
means  of  the  analogy  between  the  sensible  and  the  supersensuous, 
the  nature  of  tlie  latter  is  made  discernible;  and  the  parable 
works  both  by  veiling  and  unveiling.  It  veils,  in  order  that  the 
full  brightness  of  the  idea  may  not  dazzle  and  confuse  the  weak 
eyes  of  the  beholder ;  in  which  case,  unless  he  were  roused  to 
Impropriate  reflection,  his  xmsusoeptible  nature  might  receive  no 
benefit  On  tixe  other  hand,  the  veil  is  so  transparent,  that  even 
if  the  idea  itself  is  not  exposed  to  view,  its  light  penetrates  the 
eye  (Matt  xiiL  13).  For  these  reasons  Jesus  does  not  explain 
His  parables  before  the  people  (Matt  xiii  11-15),  but  only  to 
the  disciples,  who  being  more  susceptible  might  be  able  to  grasp 
the  truth  (Luke  viiL  10) ;  but  ev^i  in  their  case  the  parable  was 
requisite  in  order  to  suggest  the  truth  to  them.  It  is  the  idea 
of  -Qod's  kingdcHn  which  Jesus  seeks  especially  to  represent  in 
parables,  ihaJb  being  the  one  which  had  for  ages  flitted  before  His 
people's  eyes  nnder  a  vague  and  inadequate  form,  and  to  the 
spiritual  apprehension  of  which  it  was  needful  now  to  raise  and 
educate  them.  The  parables  of  Jesus  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
furnish  a  general,  although  an  inadequate  idea  of  His  doctrina 
Allied  to  the  parable,  but  yet  somewhat  difierent  in  form,  is  the 
iUnstrative  narrative,  such  as  the  story  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
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and  that  of  the  Pharisee  and  publican.  Here  both  the  vehicle  of 
instruction  and  what  is  to  be  learned  from  it  are  homogeneous  : 
the  subject  is  exemplified  in  a  concrete  case,  and  the  example 
thrown  into  an  historical  form.  Narratives  of  this  class  are  thus 
distinct  from  parables. 

Another  form  of  teaching,  adopted  by  Jesus,  is  the  historico- 
didactic,  in  which,  without  the  employment  of  a  material  veil, 
the  idea  is  based  on  some  special  matter  of  fact, — a  situation  in 
which  one  or  more  persons  stand  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  in  a 
way  quite  consistent  with  His  usual  peripatetic  mode  of  teaching. 
A  general  truth  is  set  forth  in  its  application  to  a  concrete  case. 
What  it  may  thus  lose  in  comprehensiveness  it  gains  in  perspicuity. 
Allowing  itself  to  be  separated  from  the  concrete,  the  richest 
portion  of  its  contents  is  first  reached  when  the  doctrinal  idea 
on  which  it  is  based  is  brought  to  light ;  but  a  imion  with  the 
concrete  form  was,  and  still  is,  the  way  of  leading  hearers 
impractised  in  the  concentration  of  general  ideas  into  a  train  of 
thoughtful  meditation.  These  narrations  are,  therefore,  weighty 
and  rich  for  practical  use.  Nor  are  they  less  serviceable  in  the 
scientific  investigation  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  We  have  nume- 
rous examples  of  interesting  occasional  discourses  of  this  kind, 
in  the  shape  either  of  answers  to  questions  from  the  disciples, 
replies  to  His  enemies,  or  exhortations  which  accompanied  His 
miracles.  When  addressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rich  young  man 
(Matt.  xix.  1 6  flf.).  He  is  not  satisfied  with  giving  merely  the  neces- 
sary reply  to  the  question,  but  adds  some  instructive  conversation  ; 
and  even  where  the  questioner  had  withdrawn.  He  does  not  let 
the  occasion  go  by  unimproved  to  His  disciples  (Matt  xix.  23  fit ; 
Luke  xvii.  20,  cf.  22-27).  Frequently  the  discussion  assumes 
a  colloquial  form. 

Besides  its  dififerent  forms,  we  have  to  notice  also  the  progres- 
sive development  of  His  doctrine.  Teaching  as  He  did  while 
journeying,  as  opportunity  ofifered,  or  according  to  the  wants 
and  capacity,  sometimes  of  the  people  and  sometimes  of  indi- 
viduals, He  was  compelled  to  shape  His  teaching  according  to 
this  course  of  life.  When  He  appeared  in  public.  He  found 
Himself  standing  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  His  nation,  which 
relation  ofifered  both  facilities  and  hindrances  to  His  activity; 
both  being  caused  by  the  whole  preparation  for  His  appearance 
lying  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  particularly  in  pro- 
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phecy.  The  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  laws  and 
doctrines,  might  to  a  certain  extent  be  presupposed ;  and  He  based 
His  teaching  entirely  on  the  religious  idea  as  we  find  it  exhibited 
in  the  old  covenant.  But  here  great  diversities  arose  in  His 
mode  of  dealing  with  different  individuals,  according  as  their 
character  had  been  formed  by  the  Old  Testament  economy  or  not, 
and  had  shown  itself  susceptible  or  otherwise  of  its  influence. 
There  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mourners  and  poor  in  spirit, 
who  were  weary  and  heavy  laden  under  the  yoke  of  the  law,  and 
quietly  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel  There  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  rich  and  wise  of  this  world,  who  felt  not  their 
need  of  anything  He  had  to  offer.  There  were  others,  too,  whose 
hearts,  already  hardened  by  self-righteousness,  were  not  suscep- 
tible of  His  influence.  We  see,  therefore,  how  many  different 
modes  of  address  He  was  obliged  to  employ.  Great  difl&culties 
were,  moreover,  thrown  in  His  way  by  the  political  conceptions  of 
the  Messiah  which  prevailed  amongst  the  people;  for  He  was 
thereby  prevented  from  simply  announcing  Himself  as  the  Mes- 
siah to  those  who  were  morally  imsusceptible.  They  would  have 
entirely  misunderstood  Him,  and  rendered  His  efficiency  impos- 
sible ;  so  that  He  was  obliged,  in  dealing  with  them,  rather  to  veil 
than  unveil  His  Messianic  character,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  use  of  His  position,  in  order  to  rouse  them  to  a  spiritual 
conception  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom,  and  then  to  come  forward 
and  bear  witness  to  Himself  as  the  appointed  founder  of  that 
kingdom.  Add  to  this  the  difference  in  cultivation  and  know- 
ledge between  the  scribes  and  the  lower  orders,  and  we  can 
readily  imderstand  in  how  many  different  ways  He  was  obliged 
to  propound  His  doctrine,  and  how  nicely  to  regulate  its  progress. 
His  consciousness  of  this  is  displayed  in  one  of  His  latest  dis- 
courses, in  which  He  spoke  of  the  many  things  He  had  to  say  to 
His  disciples  which  He  could  then  only  express  in  figures  (John 
xvL  12,  25).  His  opening  announcement  was  the  same  as  that' 
of  John  the  Baptist.  Then,  according  to  the  synoptic  account.  He 
unfolded  what  was  requisite  for  participation  in  6od*s  kingdom 
(Matt.  v.-viL).  The  discourses  then  pass  on  more  definitely  to 
the  objective  nature  of  the  divine  kingdom  (Matt,  xiii.),  and  then 
successively  to  the  apostolic  calling  (Matt,  x),  and  to  the  general 
community  of  believers,  with  the  introduction  here  and  there  of 
detached  utterances  on  the  relation  of  His  person  to  the  kingdom 
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(Matt  xi.),  and  especially  to  John  the  Baptist  But  after  this 
He  adopted  a  more  open  and  decided  course,  as  the  time  of  BQs 
sufferings  drew  near.  When  the  reaction  against  Him  set  in,  the 
declaration  of  His  Messiahship  became  necessary,  addressed  to 
those  who  had  been  gradually  prepared  to  receive  it,  in  order  to 
call  forth  a  decided  consciousness  of  this  idea ;  at  the  same  time 
He  also  announced  His  passion.  All  this  was  gradually  done  up 
to  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  and  the  solemn  disclosures  of  His 
last  hours  ;  and  thus,  what  had  so  long  been  in  preparation  was 
brought  to  light  and  came  to  maturity  in  the  hearts  of  His 
disciples.  From  John's  Gospel,  likewise,  we  may  gather  Jesus* 
conduct  both  in  Galilee  and  Jerusalem.  After  the  close  of  His 
first  year's  ministry,  we  read  that  He  brought  about  the  crisis  by 
that  "hard  saying"  (John  vi  60).  Without  expressly  declaring 
Himself  as  the  Messiah  before  the  masses,  by  referring  directly 
to  His  own  person  as  the  true  spiritual  food.  He  causes  some  to 
desert  Him,  and  others  to  confess  that  He  had  the  words  of 
eternal  life.  He  acted  with  similar  reserve  in  Jerusalem  (John 
ii),  matters  of  deeper  import  being  reserved  for  individuals 
(John  iii).  In  the  fifth  chapter  He  more  fully  describes  the 
nature  of  His  work  as  one  in  co-operation  with  Grod,  but  stiU 
without  directly  asserting  His  Messiahship.  In  chaps.  viL  to  ix. 
we  read  of  the  same  reserve ;  and  in  chap.  x.  He  hints  at  His 
deatL  Here,  too,  the  references  to  this  become  more  explicit 
and  decided  as  the  end  drew  near.  His  farewell  discourses 
contain  the  clearest  and  most  public  declarations,  divulging  as 
they  do  His  essential  community  with  believers  and  His  promise 
of  the  Paraclete.  All  the  accounts,  therefore,  agree  as  to  this 
gradual  progress. 

From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  what  He  aimed  at  in  His 
hearers  was  not  a  mere  retentive  grasp  of  the  subject  and  ex- 
ternal certainty,  but  an  inner  and  heartfelt  conviction.  He  is, 
therefore,  continually  building  up  something  new  on  well-known 
foundations  (Matt,  xiii  52),  linking  together  the  Old  Testament 
and  personal  experience  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  His 
hearers.  The  rationalist  assertion,  that  He  builds  upon  the  light 
of  reason,  may  be  admitted  with  the  reservation,  that  in  the  only 
passage  which  speaks  expressly  of  man's  spiritual  eye  (Matt.  Vi 
22,  23),  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  darkened  is  presupposed. 
But,  in  addition  to  this  allusive  and  derivative  mode  of  teaching. 
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independent  statements  of  doctrine  aie  not  wanting.  He  asserts 
the  reality  of  truth,  in  appealing  to  the  infallibility  of  His  words 
and  to  His  divine  origin  (John  viiL  26,  xii  44  S.,  iiL  11  &), 
as  well  as  to  the  testimony  of  His  mighty  works,  by  which,  with- 
out prejudice  to  His  higher  authority,  men  might  be  awakened  to 
a  living  perception  of  His  real  nature  (John  v.  36,  viii  18,  etc). 
Belief,  therefore,  is  only  possible  in  the  man  who  is  willing  to  do 
God's  will  (John  viL  17,  vL  37,  viii  42  ffi ;  also  Matt  xL  25 ; 
Luke  X.  21,  22).  Hence  the  powerful  impression  which  His 
teaching  produced  (Matt  vii  28,  29,  xiii  54  fit,  jodL  33  ;  John 
VIL  46,  vi  68,  69),  an  impression  depending  not  so  much  on 
the  matter  and  form  of  His  discourses,  as  on  the  aggregate  influ- 
ences of  the  teacher's  personality,  to  which  they  bore  such  power- 
ful testimony. 

§  16.  The  Actions  of  Jesus. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  the  manifestation  of  His  personality. 
This  is  both  a  moral  act  and  the  exhibition  of  that  personality 
in  the  matter  taught,  both  aim  and  form  showing  forth  in  Him 
the  indissoluble  unity  of  love  and  wisdom.  His  truth  depends 
on  His  being  one  with  the  Father,  and  His  love  to  men  is  shown 
by  the  presentation  of  this  truth  in  the  manner  most  suitable  to 
their  needs.  Thus  His  teaching  becomes  a  moral  act  of  self- 
denial  and  dependence  on  the  Father,  no  less  than  of  love  replete 
with  wisdom.  Likewise,  also.  His  whole  course  of  action  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  His  imity  with  the  Father ;  His  spirit  finds 
constant  satisfsu^tion  in  doing  His  Father's  will  (John  iv.  34)  ; 
and  He  thus  lives  for  the  world,  and  enters  into  it  without  be- 
longing to  it  or  relinquishing  that  unity.  These  main  features 
constitute  His  character.  It  cannot  be  done  justice  to  by  a  mere 
caialogus  viriutum,  still  less  by  attempting  to  give  characteristic 
importance  to  some  particular  quality.  His  character  consists 
entirely  in  the  harmony  of  His  being,  which  is  put  to  the  test  by 
His  life,  in  which  He  ever  remained  without  spot  or  blenusL 

The  full  comprehension  He  displayed  of  the  world,  both  of 
nature  and  of  man,  is  the  first  testimony  to  this  character.  His 
appreciation  of  nature  is  shown  by  the  liveliness  of  His  imagery. 
In  His  sight  aU  human  splendour  vanishes  before  the  beauty 
which  clothes  the  lily  of  the  field ;  rain  and  sunshine  are  to  Him 
the  emblems  of  God's  impartial  beneficence.    No  creatures  are  too 
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insignificant  for  His  notice ;  and  in  them  He  recognises  the  Father's 
care,  and  they  have  His  sympathy.  In  the  approaching  harvest 
He  sees  the  image  of  a  higher  truth ;  in  the  seed  cast  into  the 
ground,  the  figure  of  God's  quickening  power.  Nature,  and  the 
whole  mystery  of  its  organic  life,  is  to  Him  the  work  and  the 
reflection  of  God.  Nature,  therefore,  does  not  draw  Him  away 
from  the  Father ;  but  a  deeper  insight  into  it  tends  always  to  His 
manifestation,  and  it  is  therefore  a  helper  in  His  teaching  of 
divine  truth.  While  living  in  it.  He  ruled  it.  He  was  not  over- 
powered by  its  delights,  but  they  were  spiritualized  by  Him.  As 
with  the  life  of  nature,  so  of  men.  He  enters  fully  into  the  latter, 
but  especially  in  its  relation  to  nature:  the  sower  sowing  his 
seed  (Matt  xiii) ;  the  gardener  patiently  waiting  for  fruit  (Luke 
xiii);  the  solicitude  of  the  vinedresser  (John  xv.)  in  cleansing 
the  plant  with  a  view  to  greater  fruitfulness.  Grasping  all  these 
things  in  their  living  sense.  He  makes  them  types  of  divine  truth. 
In  like  manner  God's  action  towards  men  is  reflected  in  their 
treatment  ot  animals  (Luke  xv.).  How  tenderly,  too,  and  with 
what  discernment  He  takes  in  all  purely  human  relations !  What 
a  view  ot  the  child- world  He  opens  to  us,  giving  Himself  up  not 
merely  to  sentient  deUght  in  their  presence,  but  recognising  their 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God!  No  fuller  conception  of  the 
parental  and  filial  relation  can  be  imagined  than  that  portrayed 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  Observe,  too,  how  woman's 
life  at  its  most  critical  moment  is  exalted  by  Him  into  a  type  of 
the  highest  kind  (John  xvL  21).  Numberless  like  traces  of  the 
view  He  took  of  the  outer  world  show  us  how  completely  every 
side  of  human  life,  its  sinful  aspect  alone  excepted,  foimd  its 
counterpart  in  His  own,  in  order  that  He  might  raise  the  world 
unto  Himsel£ 

In  the  same  way,  too.  His  actions  show  how  He  took  a  part 
in  aU  the  relations  of  life  so  far  as  His  vocation  allowed,  and 
with  what  self-sacrifice  He  gave  Himself  up  to  them,  yet  without 
being  injured  and  entangled  by  them,  or  contracting  defilement 
from  what  was  sinful  in  them.  This  we  find  especially  in  His 
family  life  and  human  friendships.  Bom  of  a  woman.  He  be- 
longed to  a  distinct  family  circle.  His  attachment  to  which  is 
evinced  by  His  long  continuance  in  it;  and  the  bond  of  filial 
love  remains  unbroken  all  through  His  public  life,  even  to  His 
cross,  in  the  agonies  of  which  He  fulfils  the  last  duty  of  a  loving 
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son.  But  still  He  is  fully  independent  of  His  mother,  putting 
her,  as  early  as  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  subordinate  position 
which  was  fitting  for  her,  looking  at  His  Messianic  work.  At 
Capernaum,  likewise.  He  does  not  allow  His  teaching  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  relations  who  would  call  Him  away  from  it,  but, 
against  the  human  relationship.  He  asserts  the  still  higher  claims 
of  the  spiritual  community.  He  had  already  shown  the  same 
independence  in  the  occurrence  which  took  place  in  His  twelfth 
year.  But  He  never  on  this  account  renounced  His  mother  and 
His  brethren,  although  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  attained 
belief  in  Him  (John  vii  5).  How  He  was  bound  by  the  ties  of 
firiendship  we  see  beautifully  exemplified  in  His  relation  to  the 
narrower  and  wider  circle  of  His  disciples,  and  also  to  the  women 
who  accompanied  Him  even  to  the  cross;  but  yet  no  words 
of  love  in  the  human  sense  could  ever  divert  TTim  from  His 
vocation  (Matt,  xvi  22,  23).  The  same  imerring  perception  is 
observable  throughout  every  side  of  His  public  life,  whether  in 
relation  to  the  people.  His  hereditary  religion,  or  the  public 
authorities.  He  continued  a  true  son  of  His  nation,  and  never 
lost  sight  of  its  privil^es  and  destiny,  or  forgot  that  salvation  is 
of  the  Jews,  and  that  He  was  sent  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel  He  put  forth  aU  His  powers  to  save  His  nation 
from  the  ruin  which  He  saw  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and 
which  called  forth  His  lament  over  Jerusalem.  But  national 
prejudices  had  no  power  over  Him,  and  in  no  way  troubled  the 
freedom  of  His  spirit  He  in  no  way  shared  the  national  hatred 
against  Gentiles  and  Samaritans,  but,  on  the  contrary,  .rejoiced 
whenever  He  found  faith  amongst  them,  and  remained  unshaken 
in  the  consciousness  that  His  work  lay  amongst  mankind  at  large. 
Nevertheless,  having  been  made  subject  to  the  law  by  circumcision. 
He  remains  true  to  it.  He  takes  part  in  the  national  worship,  is 
a  diligent  frequenter  of  the  feasts,  paying  the  temple  tribute, 
although  on  higher  grounds  exempt  from  it  (Matt  xvii  24  S,); 
and  thus  consistently  carries  out  the  principle  laid  down  at  His 
baptism  by  John  (Matt  iii  15).  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt, 
and  on  other  occasions,  the  real  meaning  of  the  commandments  of 
the  law  is  contrasted  with  the  Jewish  interpretation.  Likewise, 
with  regard  to  sabbatical  observance.  He  did  not  impair  it,  but 
remained  perfectiy  true  to  the  actual  commandment  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  but  He  expressed  the  real  spirit  of  it  in  the  axiom 
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that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
Again,  He  took  a  still  wider  view  of  the  whole  of  the  divine 
economy,  in  the  dictum  that  God  can  only  be  rightly  worshipped 
in  spirit  and  in  tmtL  But,  as  the  origin  of  such  worship  is  from 
within,  through  the  spirit  in  its  fulness  breaking  through  the 
narrowing  barriers  of  form,  it  was  possible  for  Him  to  abide  by 
the  old  religious  constitution  of  His  nation  without  sacrificing 
either  the  freedom  or  the  purity  of  the  spirit  within  Him.  On 
the  contraiy.  He  raised  the  law  by  His  observance  of  it,  as  is 
shown  by  its  subsequent  effect  The  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  the  theocracy  followed  as  a  natural  result.  He  was 
equally  strict  in  His  obedience  as  a  subject  to  the  heathen  autho- 
rities, never  allowing  Himself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  rebellious 
tendencies  of  His  nation  (Luke  xiii.  1-3),  but  always  regarding 
the  refusal  of  obedience  as  a  positive  crime.  No  doubt  He 
regarded  the  Boman  dominion  as  a  judgment  upon  His  nation, 
but  one  firom  which  nothing  less  than  an  inward  renewal  and 
conversion  could  set  them  frea  His  answer  as  to  the  tribute- 
money  was  twofold  in  its  tendency,  implying  both  that  the 
Boman  rule  did  not  abolish  the  Jewish  theocracy,  and  that  both 
were  united  in  His  spiritual  conception  of  the  latter.  His  object 
was  not  to  resist  the  secular  authority,  but  rather  to  work  imder 
its  protection.  His  dutiful  behaviour  as  a  subject  is  proved  also 
in  His  examination  before  the  tribunal  He  did  not  resist  His 
apprehensi(m,  merely  declaring  the  injustice  of  treating  Him  as 
a  murderer  caught  in  the  act,  by  arresting  Him  at  night,  and 
without.any  ascertained  grounds  of  suspicion.  He  acknowledges 
Pilate's  authority  over  Him,  but  at  the  same  time  maintains  His 
own  dignified  position,  by  saying  that  the  governor  could  h^ve 
no  power  over  Him  unless  it  were  given  him  from  above ;  nor 
can  Jesus  be  induced  by  any  consideration  to  conceal  the  truth 
(John  xviii  28  ff).  In  like  manner  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
unmask  Herod's  hypocrisy,  who  would  have  persuaded  Him  to 
avoid  the  Galilean  territory,  and  to  oppose  to  it  His  own  decided 
self-consciousness  on  the  subject  of  what  was  due  to  His  higher 
calling  (Luke  xiii  31  ff).  He  appealed  before  the  Sanhedrim  to 
His  public  working  as  the  best  answer  to  His  accusers;  and 
neither  the  scourger  who  smote  Him,  nor  the  high  priest  who 
permitted  it,  could  disturb  His  dignified  equanimity.  He  dis- 
played here  exactly  the  same  spirit  as  that  in  which  He  had 
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never  allowed  Himself  to  be  intimidated  or  hindered  in  His  work, 
although  He  gave  no  just  ground  for  complaint,  and  in  His  wisdom 
knew  how  to  avoid  the  snares  laid  for  Him.  Thus,  in  every 
position  and  relation,  He  is  always  consistent  as  one  who  lives  in 
the  world,  hut  at  the  same  time  rules  it 

The  all-sidedness  of  His  character,  however,  is  seen  especially 
in  His  private  intercourse  with  individuals.  Being,  as  He  is, 
an  example  for  all, — to  the  full-grown  a  picture  of  the  highest 
maturity,  to  youth  the  image  of  true  childish  simplicity, — His 
heart  is  always  open  to  all  according  to  their  needs.  Think  on 
His  loving  r^ard  for  the  rich  young  man,  and,  in  general,  that 
tender  sympathy  for  sinners,  the  imion  of  wisdom  and  love,  which 
made  Him  single  out  for  notice  those  who  by  others,  and  by  the 
Pharisees  especially,  were  despised  and  shunned.  But  wherever 
He  met  with  obduracy,  hatred  of  the  truth,  and  hypocrisy,  not- 
withstanding His  love  and  humility,  He  showed  earnest  severity 
in  dealing  with  them.  There  was  no  sensuous  softness  in  His 
love,  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  true  conception  of  mankind, 
which  it  was  His  task  to  realize.  Thus  everything  in  Him  was 
rounded  off  into  the  fair  proportions  of  a  perfect  character; 
humility  and  greatness,  clemency  and  zeal,  were  mingled  in  the 
harmony  resulting  from  the  abnegation  of  self,  and  the  ever  wake- 
ful consciousness  of  His  imity  with  Grod.  He  is  as  sensitive  as 
any  other  man  to  the  natural  feelings  of  hunger  and  bodily 
fatigue.  His  sense  of  honour  is  as  keen  and  easily  wounded,  and 
His  common  sympathies  are  as  quickly  roused ;  but  the  divine 
consciousness  always  keeps  pace  with  every  external  influence. 
Nevertheless,  He  rises  superior  to  every  bodily  want  (Matt,  iv.), 
and  is  never  hindered  by  this  cause  in  His  high  calling  (John  iv.). 
He  is,  indeed,  capable  of  being  roused  to  anger  (Mark  iii.  5),  not, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  excited  personal  feeling,  but  of  a  holy 
and  painful  indignation  at  man's  resistance  to  salvation.  Hence 
arise  stem  reproofis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sometimes  acts  of  righteous  severity, 
as  the  purification  of  the  temple.  We  see  also,  imder  another 
aspect,  how  the  consciousness  of  unity  with  GU)d  asserted  its 
superiority  over  any  outward  affections  on  two  circumstances  of 
His  passion :  the  agony  of  His  soul  in  Grethsemane,  intensified 
even  to  bodily  results,  and  His  forsaken  feeling  on  the  cross, 
which  found  expression  in  the  words  of  a  psalm.     On  both  occa- 
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sions  God  still  remains  His  Father  or  His  Gtod ;  there  is  a  change 
in  the  tone^  but  not  in  the  direction  of  His  wilL  Amidst  the 
extreme  honors  of  His  situation,  when  His  human  nature  is  over- 
borne by  bodily  anguish  and  the  scorn  of  men,  the  blessed  feeling 
of  being  one  with  the  Father  is  for  a  time,  indeed,  interrupted 
and  superseded  by  the  oppressive  sense  of  need  and  desertion. 
But  the  bond,  nevertheless,  remains  unbroken.  He  is  still  certain 
that  the  will  of  the  Father,  who  appears  to  have  forsaken  Him,  is 
good,  and  that  He  must  fulfil  it  This  affords  us  most  ample 
proof  that  His  personality,  although  stirred  to  its  very  depths, 
was  still  perpetually  under  the  guidance  of  His  divine  conscious- 
ness ;  and  thus  we  gain  a  complete  delineation  of  that  character 
in  which  wisdom  and  love  are  ona 

§  17.  The  Miracles  of  Je82cs. 

The  gospels  inform  us  that  Jesus,  during  His  public  career, 
performed  a  number  of  miraculous  deeds,  partly  influencing 
nature,  but  more  especially  mankind  in  their  manifold  sufferings, 
both  bodily  and  psychico-bodily.  The  first  of  these  miracles  was, 
according  to  John  (ii.  11),  that  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  They  are 
all  marked  by  the  characteristic  expressions  ripara  (^^f^'^y  subjects 
for  astonishment)  (John  iv.  48)  and  Swafxev:  (rf"ft3i,  Matt.  xiii. 
58),  which  give,  the  one  negatively,  the  other  positively,  a  clear 
idea  of  the  causality  as  supernatural  They  are  also  called,  with 
regard  to  their  object,  <rrj/jL€ia  (nlK,  John  ii  23),  because  they  bear 
ia  themselves  the  indications  of  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  inner 
coimsels  of  (Jod's  Idngdomu  The  first  and  third  of  these  expres- 
sions frequently  occur  together ;  all  three  are  found  in  Acts  ii  22. 
The  Old  Testament  gives  the  idea  of  something  new  which  God 
performs  (Jer.  xxxi  31 ;  Num.  xvi.  30) ;  and  the  New  Testament 
has  a  similar  idea  of  an  occurrence,  the  cause  and  aim  of  which 
is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  general  uniformity  of  nature,  but  in 
the  higher  power  of  God.  With  this  agrees  also  the  Jewish  view, 
expressed  with  less  distinctness  by  Nicodemus  (John  iii  2),  and 
again  at  the  healing  of  the  man  bom  blind.  Now  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  evangelists  generally  regarded  these  actions  as 
miraculous.  They  accepted  and  related  them  as  the  worldng  of 
a  higher  divine  power  inherent  in  Jesus.  John  relates  only  six 
of  the  most  important ;  but  this  does  not  prove  either  that  he 
did  not  regard  other  occurrences  as  miraculous,  or  that  he  attached 
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less  weight  to  miracles  in  general  On  the  contrary,  his  careful 
selection  shows  what  significance  he  ascribed  to  them  in  the  self- 
manifestation  of  Jesns.  Nor  can  any  aversion  to  the  miraciilous 
be  justly  imputed  to  Mark,  either  from  the  fact  of  his  ascribing 
to  Jesus  an  intermediate  kind  of  agency  in  two  of  His  miraculous 
cures  (ix.  21,  vii  33),  or  because,  in  the  case  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree,  the  curse  did  not  instantaneously  take  effect  (Mark  xi  20). 
Mark  gives  miracles  enough  which  admit  of  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  their  real  nature  (vi  56),  their  characteristic  features  being 
plainly  discernible  in  the  copiousness  of  his  narrative ;  and  his 
connection  with  Peter  sufl&ciently  explains  his  silence  as  to  Peter's 
attempt  when  Jesus  walked  upon  the  sea.  Such  individual 
peculiarities  merely  prove  the  candour  of  the  evangelists,  who 
not  only  refrain  from  giving  a  miraculous  colouring  to  anything, 
but  conceal  no  feature  which  may  appear  to  prejudice  a  miracle. 
All  of  them  record  those  discourses  of  Jesus  in  which  He  appeals 
to  His  miracles.  When  Jesus  forbids  their  publication.  He  has 
some  special  object  in  view,  either  to  prevent  any  difficulty  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  healed  person's  lawful  cleansing  through 
the  prejudice  of  the  priests,  or  his  being  drawn  away  from  the 
deeper  meditation  which  would  lead  to  belief ;  and  such  appears 
to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  contemporaries.  Even  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  did  not  deny  the  wonderful  facts :  they  only 
raise  the  most  absurd  objections  against  their  character  (Matt.  xii. 
24),  and  in  their  malice  try  to  avoid  the  conviction  they  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  (Matt,  xvi  1-4;  Mark  viii  11,  12).  The 
facts  themselves  are  admitted  even  in  the  words  of  mockery 
beneath  the  cross  (Matt  xxvii  42).  The  people,  however,  might 
look  upon  the  miracles  as  signs  of  the  Messiah,  and  render 
necessary  the  warning  of  Jesus  not  to  rest  in  them  to  the  neglect 
of  what  was  more  important  The  historical  fidelity  of  the  gospel 
narratives  is  confirmed,  moreover,  not  only  by  actual  results, 
but  by  the  miraculous  power  of  Jesus  continuing  to  operate 
during  the  lives  of  the  apostles,  as  recorded  by  eye  and  ear 
witnesses  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  gospel  history,  as  by  the 
Apostle  Paul  (1  Cor.  xii). 

The  miracles  of  Jesus  have  been  subject  to  a  long  probation  of 
ex^esis  and  criticism  which  seeks  to  set  aside  their  miraculous 
character.  The  most  imfortunate  of  these  attempts  was  the 
purely  exegetical,  according  to  which  no  miracle  was  intended  in 
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the  text ;  but  even  this  has  been  of  use  in  causing  the  rejecticHi 
of  much  which  was  previously  regarded  on  insufficient  grounds  as 
xniiaculous.  In  other  cases,  where  the  opposition  assumed  a 
more  favourable  aspect,  the  miraculous  element  in  the  narrative 
has  received  confirmation  from  the  treatment  it  has  undergone ; 
as,  for  example,  the  incidents  of  the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth, 
and  of  Jesus  walking  upon  the  sea.  The  natural  explanation, 
and  the  procedure  which  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  miracles 
by  regarding  them  as  myths,  embrace  a  wider  field;  but  these 
attempts,  like  the  others,  only  serve  to  put  Jesus'  miracles  in  a 
clearer  light.  The  natural  explanation  finds  no  support  at  all  in 
the  accounts  themselves ;  for  when  it  is  said  on  one  occasion  tiiat 
Jesus  could  not  perform  mighty  works  (Matt  xiii.  58),  His  in- 
ability is  no  more  than  unwillingness,  occasioned  by  the  unbelief 
of  others  (cf,  Mark  iii  5),  and  merely  proves  that  His  miracles 
always  had  a  positive  aim.  His  cures  being  generally  performed 
singly,  whilst  multitudes  remained  in  His  immediate  neighbour- 
hood uncured,  does  not  in  any  way  disprove  the  existence  oi  an 
imiversal  miraculous  power,  but  only  shows  that  the  latter  was 
not  exerted  except  with  definite  and  exalted  ends,  and  under  cer- 
tain presupposed  conditions.  The  accounts  of  His  occasional  use 
of  external  means,  such  as  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  like,  do 
not  go  beyond  the  employment  of  signs  and  symbols,  a  course 
abundantly  justified  where  Jesus  was  dealing  with  a  deaf  and 
dumb  man  (Mark  vii  31),  to  whom  He  could  not  otherwise 
make  Himself  intelligible.  The  idea  of  any  curative  agency 
being  attached  to  such  means  cannot  be  entertained ;  but  these 
symbols  prove  that  Jesus  wished  also  to  work  simultaneously 
upon  the  minds  of  men.  Again,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to 
His  employment  of  external  means  from  the  accusation  that  He 
profaned  the  Sabbath  in  His  cures,  because  the  same  accusation 
would  equally  attach  to  the  mere  exorcism  common  amongst  the 
Jews  of  His  time  (Matt.  xiL  10;  Luke  xiii  10,  xiv.  2;  John 
V.  16,  ix.  6,  c£  16).  The  natural  explanation,  in  its  assump- 
tion of  the  mediation  of  physical  causes,  meets  with  no  support 
at  all  in  the  history  itself,  which  simply  contradicts  it.  And  it  is 
equally  unavailing  for  the  disparagement  of  the  miracles,  by  assert- 
ing that  the  death  of  those  raised  to  life  was  only  apparent,  etc. ; 
for  the  existence  of  some  hidden  machinery  in  the  background 
must  always  be  assumed.     This  is,  however,  simply  impossible  in 
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mirades  performed  at  a  distance,  as  that  of  the  healing  of  the 
nobleman's  son,  and  also  in  the  raising  of  the  dead.  Psycho- 
Ic^cal  influence  also  is  excluded  from  miracles  of  this  dass,  and 
equally  so  from  those  performed  on  natural  objects,  such  as  the 
loaves  multiplied,  the  stilling  of  the  storm,  the  changing  of  water 
into  wine,  and  those  cures  in  which  the  disease  does  not  stand  in 
any  immediate  relation  to  the  spiritual  Ufe.  Apart  from  this, 
the  power  of  the  will  over  the  animal  life  does  not,  so  fisix  as  is 
known,  attain  to  such  results. 

The  mythical  has  never  been  able  to  shake  itself  entirely  &ee 
from  the  natural  explanation ;  as,  for  instance,  where  it  is  dis- 
posed to  allow  the  healing  of  demoniacs  to  pass  for  the  mental 
superiority  of  Jesus  over  madmen,  and  to  deny  the  fact  altogether 
only  where  this  evasion  is  not  possible.  The  real  ground  of  this 
view  is  a  philosophical  one,  that  mirades  are  per  se  inconceivable. 
This  almost  puts  an  end  to  criticism  on  individual  miracles  as  to 
the  character,  magical  or  moral,  to  be  assigned  to  them,,  as  that 
the  power  of  Jesus  was  exerted  unconsciously  (although,  on  the 
contrary,  He  was  well  aware  of  power  going  out  from  Him,  and 
it  most  assuredly  was  not  done  involuntarily,  as  Jesus  recognised 
the  faith  of  the  individual  healed,  although  imacquainted  with  his 
person);  or  that  His  curse  on  the  fig-tree  was  useless  (which, 
however,  receives  sufficient  warrant  as  a  prophetico-symbolic  act) ; 
or,  again,  that  He  caused  the  demons  of  Gadara  to  go  into  the 
herd  of  swine  (when  even  the  owners  of  the  swine  did  not  impute 
to  Him  that  He  had  guided  the  demons,  but  only  begged  Him 
to  withdraw  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  a  similar  occur- 
rence). The  Old  Testament  expectations  and  precedents  fail  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  histories  of  miraculous  events  as  myths, 
as  the  fulfilment  far  surpasses  these  expectations.  But,  in  the 
tstce  of  such  expectations,  how  could  the  actual  faith  in  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  be  explained,  unless  they  foimd  their  fulfil- 
ment in  the  actual  performance  of  the  mirades  ?  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  apostolical  letters  written  to  existing  communities, 
founded  on  the  facts  of  the  Ufe  of  Jesus,  and  necessarily  conversant 
with  them,  make  no  mention  of  these  occurrences ;  also  the  mis- 
sionary discourses  (e^.  those  in  Acts  ii  22,  x.  38,  39) ;  but  this  is 
explained  if  we  reflect  that,  at  that  time,  the  miraculous  power  of 
Jesus  was  still  at  work.  The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  that  greatest 
of  mirades,  is,  however,  suffidently  attested  in  these  documents. 
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Everything  seems  to  show  that  the  miracles  of  Jesus  can  be 
accurately  understood  only  in  connection  with  His  personality. 

A  miracle  within  the  created  world  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  always 
relative :  creation  alone  is  absolute.  But,  in  this  case,  the  creative 
power  operates  within  the  already  existing  world,  and  only  pro- 
duces in  the  latter  something  relatively  new,  founded  on  and  in 
connection  with  it.  Hence  analogies  to  the  miraculous  are  ever  to 
be  found  in  the  course  of  nature ;  and  so  far  there  is  truth  in  the 
philosophical  hypothesis,  which  contends  against  the  absolute 
miracle.  It  errs,  however,  first,  in  inquiring  what  can  be  eflfected 
in  creation  by  given  forces  and  laws,  instead  of  asking  what 
can  be  effected  in  the  complex  working  of  these  by  the  accession 
of  divine  creative  power ;  next,  in  regarding  the  knowledge  of 
those  laws  as  settled,  which  it  is  not.  Jesus'  miracles  were  not 
intended  merely  to  meet  the  wants  of  men,  nor  did  they  result 
from  His  prophetic  character,  but  from  that  of  the  Messiah,  in 
whom  man  and  God  are  united.  They  were  an  emanation  from 
His  personality,  and  were  indeed  natural  to  it.  Miracles  form  a 
part  of  the  self-revelation  of  His  person,  who,  though  He  did  not 
owe  His  life  to  the  world,  yet  came  into  it  and  submitted  to  the 
conditions  of  its  actual  existence  (John  xiv.  10, 11,  xv.  24).  On 
this  account  they  are  the  revelation  to  us  of  His  power,  no  less 
than  of  His  wisdom  and  love ;  and  His  unparalleled  relation  to 
God,  as  well  as  to  the  world,  may  be  seen  in  them  as  clearly  as  in 
His  teaching  and  other  public  acts.  In  working  miracles,  He  fulfils 
the  will  of  God  (John  x.  32,  v.  26,  xL  41,  42,  x.  37) ;  and  they 
are  done  in  the  power  of  God  (Matt,  xii  28 ;  Luke  xi.  20  ;  John 
V.  26).  But  this  power  and  wiU  of  God  are  exactly  identical 
with  His  own  (John  xiv.  6,  xi  25).  Miracles  £tre  arf/jLeia  of  His 
person,  and  therein  of  the  divine  kingdom  about  to  be  established. 
Jesus  demands  to  be  believed  for  His  very  works'  sake,  but 
equally  requires  that  the  belief  should  not  stop  there  (cf.  §  32) ; 
and  for  this  reason  He  refuses  to  perform  any  miracle  merely  for 
the  display  of  His  power  (Matt,  xii  38).  And  in  His  miracles, 
no  less  than  in  ffis  teaching.  He  presupposes  susceptibility  and 
faith.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  person  of  Jesus  appeared  in 
this  existing  world,  His  miracles  also  are  not  wholly  imconnected 
with  nature,  and  are  built  upon  existing  objects.  Natural  analogies 
are  not  to  be  absolutely  rejected,  as  He  Himself  pointed  out  in  the 
outward  acts  which  accompanied  His  miracles.     But  they  have 
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also  in  relation  to  Himself  a  purely  human  side,  as  manifestations 
of  the  love  which  is  at  one  with  wisdom ;  they  are  KcCKit,  ipya 
(John  X  32  f.),  in  which  His  moral  character  is  revealed.  In 
them,  too,  we  see  His  perfect  entry  into  the  whole  domain  of 
human  life  and  suffering,  particularly  as  He  always  connects  suf- 
fering with  sin  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt  (Matt  ix.  1-8). 
His  love  is  shown  therein  as  embracing  the  perfecting  cure  of  all 
human  suffering.  But  the  object  common  to  all  miracles,  which 
is  also  the  highest  aim  of  all  His  love  and  wisdom,  is  never  lost 
sight  of,  viz.  to  lead  on  to  faith  in  Himself,  and  (Matt  xii  28)  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  divine  kingdom,  whose 
completion  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  perfect  deliverance  from 
sin  and  its  consequences. 


IV.    THE    CONCLUSION    OF    HIS    LIFR 

§  18.  The  Sufferings  and  Death  of  Jems. 

The  fact  of  Jesus  resigning  Himself  to  death  proves  that  the 
end  of  His  public  activity  was  attained,  the  gradual  development 
of  which  is  set  before  us  in  the  gospel  history.  But  it  had  now 
reached  the  point  at  which  no  further  results  of  importance  were 
attainable  without  the  aid  of  the  final  catastrophe  of  His  earthly 
Hfe.  The  impression  He  had  already  made  was  so  great  that  it 
could  now  propagate  itself.  His  form  was  so  indelibly  stamped  on 
hearts  susceptible  of  its  impr^s,  that  the  possession  of  it  was  for 
ever  secured  to  mankind :  He  could  not  expect  to  win  over  the 
people  in  a  body,  even  by  a  longer  period  of  activity.  But  the 
impression  made  on  the  susceptible  might  be  enhanced ;  and  even 
upon  the  mass  of  the  nation  and  the  less  impressible,  yet  one 
more  great  sensation  might  be  attempted,  by  means  of  the  im- 
pending catastrophe  and  the  acts  which  preceded  it  and  deter- 
mined its  character.  The  progress  even  of  the  disciples  themselves 
was  limited  by  the  progress  of  His  career.  A  boundary  seemed 
to  be  drawn,  beyond  which  their  comprehension  could  not  pass, 
so  long  as  His  bodily  presence  gave  any  support  to  their  material 
hopes.  What  could  be  effected  from  without  had  been  done; 
but  their  higher  inspiration  could  only  be  attained  after,  and  by 
means  of,  the  change  which  His  death  wrought  in  His  person. 
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Distinct  predictions  of  His  passion  are  not  the  only  instances  of 
Jesus*  prescience  (cf  John  xiiL  19,  xvi  1  ff.),  and  can  only  be  ob- 
jected to  on  a  philosophical  hypothesis  which  refuses  to  recognise 
the  unity  of  His  spirit  with  God.  Moreover,  the  application  of 
features  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  cannot  cause  us  any 
scruple,  so  long  as  we  allow  that  no  sound  exegesis  of  the  prin- 
cipal passage  (Isa.  liii)  could  regard  the  servant  of  God  apart 
from  the  Messianic  idea.  But  how  He  expressly  foretold  His 
death,  and  how  this  death  was  specially  sealed  by  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  how  strongly  He  dwelt  throughout  upon 
the  necessity  of  His  passion,  belongs  more  particularly  to  the 
statement  of  His  teaching. 

Although  Jesus  submitted  to  death  of  His  own  free  will  (John 
X.  18),  it  was  nevertheless  brought  about  by  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  His  life,  and  by  the  hostile  disposition  towards  TTim 
which  was  excited  by  the  testimony  He  bore  to  Himself  as  the 
Messiah.  Cautious,  guarded,  and  gradual  as  the  statement  of  His 
claims  at  first  was.  He  could  not  fail  ere  long  to  incur  the  bitter 
hostility  of  the  leading  men,  seeing  that  He  neither  fulfilled  their 
expectations  nor  promoted  their  interests.  If  He  succeeded,  their 
rule  was  at  an  end.  They  consequently  forbade  the  people, 
under  pain  of  the  curse,  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Messiah ; 
and  the  growth  of  their  hatred  kept  pace  with  the  development 
of  His  doctrine  (John  viL  7,  10).  They  soon  attempted  to 
seize  and  put  Him  to  death,  and  He  reproached  them  with  their 
murderous  intention ;  but  no  one  for  a  time  ventured  (vii  30), 
or  was  able  to  lay  hands  on  Him  (x  39).  He  left  them  and 
avoided  the  snares,  which  had,  however,  so  impressed  His  dis- 
ciples that  they  were  surprised  when  He  again  desired  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  He  goes  to  Bethany,  and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  fol- 
lows. This  determines  the  resolution  of  the  Sanhedrim ;  for  they 
now  feared  a  popular  demonstration  in  His  favour,  followed  by  a 
rebellion,  which  would  involve  the  people  and  themselves  in  one 
common  ruin.  Thus  political  fear  is  added  to  personal  dislike 
and  party  feeling.  Yet  Jesus  withdraws  only  for  a  moment,  and 
then  makes  His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem.  The  public  regoic- 
ing  rouses  the  suspicion  of  His  enemies,  Jerusalem  being  filled 
with  strangers  at  tiie  festival,  who  were  not  under  their  control 
They  determined,  therefore,  to  seize  His  person,  but  to  pro- 
ceed against  Him  with  secrecy, — a  resolution  which  was  chai^ged 
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by  the  ofifer  of  Judas,  who  entered  into  negotiations  with  them. 
The  statement  (John  xiii  2)  that  Satan  entered  into  Judas  after 
the  Last  Supper  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  he  had 
aheady  closed  with  them ;  for,  immediately  before  the  deed,  a 
resolution  still  remained  to  be  taken  which  would  make  the  whole 
irrevocable.  Jesus'  conduct  sufficiently  proved  that  He  had  no 
intention  of  employing  the  people  against  the  rulers,  since,  after 
His  triumphal  entry.  He  continued  to  work  merely  in  His  usual 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  provoked  at  the  greater 
power  and  freedom  of  the  invectives  which  He  launched  against 
them  during  that  week ;  and  His  discourse  on  the  last  evening 
hastened  the  accomplishment  of  Judas*  purposa  The  symbolical 
signification  of  the  Passover  made  death  welcome  to  Jesus  at  that 
season  (the  Tahnud  itself  recognises  the  expectation  of  the  re- 
demption of  Israel  taking  place  during  that  feast).  But  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  Him  not  to  be  slain  secretly,  since  it 
was  only  by  a  public  death  that  full  effect  could  be  given  to  His 
resurrection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
thought  that  His  public  execution,  especially  if  brought  about  by 
the  heathen  authorities,  would  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the 
belief  in  His  Messiahship. 

The  question  now  remains,  how  far  Jesus  was  morally  justified 
in  thus  going  to  meet  His  deatL  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  He  only 
allowed  His  enemies  to  carry  out  their  resolves,  but  then  He  took 
no  pains  to  avoid,  and  even  challenged  the  issue.  The  moral 
necessity  of  His  death  may  not  be  too  lightly  asserted  without 
acknowledging  the  conditions  which  it  necessarily  involves.  If 
Jesus  was  no  more  than  a  prophet  and  teacher  of  the  truth.  His  death 
would  certainly  possess  great  moral  significance  as  a  confirmation 
and  example  ;  but  He  would  not  in  that  case  have  been  justified 
in  seeking  it  He  might  have  avoided  it,  and  would  have  been 
bound  to  do  so ;  for  thus  His  work  might  have  been  prolonged  in 
Galilee,  if  not  in  Jerusalem.  The  heathen  world,  moreover,  lay 
open  to  Him,  and  such  a  spirit  as  His  could  have  found  a  sphere 
of  action  anywhere.  The  question  assumes  a  different  aspect, 
supposing  His  death  to  have  been  a  divine  necessity  imposed  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  His  vocation.  Our  view  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  limited  to  any  single  divine  revelation  to  Him  on  this 
point;  for  His  destination  as  the  Messiah  throws  light  on  the 
whole  subject     In  this  His  action  was  limited  to  His  own  people. 
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and  directed  to  its  central  point ;  and  He  had  to  present  Himself 
to  the  nation  as  their  Messiah,  and  uphold  His  claims  at  whatever 
cost,  unless  He  were  willing  to  abandon  the  destiny  marked  out 
for  Him  in  the  divine  counsels.  And  here  comes  in  the  hypo- 
thesis of  His  real  Messianic  personality  whetein  He  was  one  with 
Grod.  In  this  way  only  can  we  imderstand  how  death  was  in- 
cluded in  the  original  plan  of  His  life,  and  particularly  why  His 
death  was  brought  about  at  the  exact  time  and  in  the  exact  way 
in  which  it  was,  through  a  forcible  declaration  of  His  person, 
and  of  His  intention  to  establish  a  kingdom  in  His  own  sense  of 
the  word.  The  value  of  Jesus'  death  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection  also  being  in  His  consciousness  bound  up 
with  it  The  death  does  not  become  less  real  on  that  account ; 
for  Jesus  does  not  resume  His  former  mortal  condition,  but  death 
still  continues  to  be  the  suspension  of  bodily  life,  and  the  passing 
of  the  soul  into  a  supernatural  stata  Grethsemane  proves  that 
Jesus  did  not  gain  the  conviction  of  the  moral  justification  and 
divine  necessity  of  His  death  without  a  struggle.  He  sought  the 
well-known  spot  in  order  to  give  Himself  up  entirely  to  inter- 
course with  the  Father.  Here  He  became  fully  sensible  of  the 
decisiveness  of  the  step  He  was  about  to  taka  This  is,  however, 
no  isolated  instance  of  this  frame  of  mind.  He  had  already, 
Luke  xiL  50,  expressed  His  apprehension  of  the  impending 
catastrophe,  and  again,  John  xii  27,  28,  a  few  days  before  His 
deatL  These  earlier  examples  bear  witness  to  the  reality  of  the 
feeling  which  reached  its  climax  in  Gethsemana  That  was  the 
precise  moment  when  this  frame  of  mind  could  not  but  declare 
itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  strength  of  His  anticipation, 
at  the  moment  when  His  sufferings  approached,  proves  only  His 
complete  consciousness,  of  the  step  He  was  taking.  He  had, 
perhaps,  ere  this  turned  His  glance  at  the  whole  of  His  work, 
and  ideally  looked  on  it*as  completed.  When  uttering  His  high- 
priestly  prayer.  He  had  already  felt  Himself  to  be  the  great 
High  Priest  and  Mediator  between  God  and  man.  But  now  the 
decisive  step  for  the  completion  of  that  work  is  closely  impending. 
Here  He  stands  in  Gethsemane  as  the  sacrifice  about  to  devote  itself 
to  the  altar.  Uniting  in  His  person  the  two  oflBces  of  victim  and 
priest.  He  must  needs  combine  both  ideas  in  the  alternating  frame 
of  His  own  mind.  Kow  it  was  in  Gtethsemane  that  He  mentally 
performed  the  sacrifica     Here,  therefore.  He  pictured  to  Himself 
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all  that  was  before  Him ;  His  thoughts  do  not  cling  to  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  embrace  the  whole  task  that  He  had  taken 
upon  Himself.  Having  gained  the  mastery  in  the  stniggle  of  this 
moment,  He  became  tranquil,  and  maintained  His  self-possession 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  This  is  shown  in  His 
sublimity  and  dignity  when  face  to  face  with  every  injustice,  in 
the  gentleness  which  distinguished  degrees  of  offence,  in  the  re- 
signation which  acknowledged  all  as  the  dispensation  of  God,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  love  which,  under  the  heaviest  load  of  personal 
suffering,  still  showed  itself  susceptible  of  that  of  others,  and  made 
it  the  object  of  special  consideration.  In  fine,  this  struggle 
evinces  His  full  consciousness  of  the  step  He  was  about  to  take  ; 
but  as  everything  was  concentrated  in  this  one  moment,  the  feel- 
ing thus  produced  well-nigh  subdued  Him,  and  filled  His  soul 
with  a  horror  which  He  could  only  master  by  prayer.  For  in  all 
great  suffering  the  moment  immediately  preceding  its  commence- 
ment is  always  the  most  torturing  to  the  human  mind;  when 
in  the  midst  of  the  anguish,  the  soul  is  in  a  manner  elevated 
Such  anguish  He  experienced,  yet  without  ever  harbouring  a  doubt 
of  God,  or  losing  sight  of  Him  as  the  proper  object  of  His  con- 
sciousness. It  is  not  only  death,  however,  which  He  goes  forth  to 
meet,  the  fear  of  which  He  overcomes ;  He  also  has  to  experience 
the  power  of  sin  concentrated  against  Him.  The  deeply  felt  in- 
justice of  His  death  is  present  to  His  soul,  and  the  curse  which 
the  guilt  of  it  will  bring  upon  His  people ;  indeed,  in  the  very 
midst  of  His  agonies.  He  is  more  acutely  sensible  of  the  baneful 
power  of  sin  over  mankind  (Matt.  xxvi.  41  ;  Luke  xxiii.  34)  than 
of  His  own  suffering.  But  to  Him,  the  sinless  One,  the  death 
itself  which  He  was  about  to  encounter  is  something  imnatural, 
and  hence  His  anguish  at  having  to  undergo  the  extreme  penalty 
of  sin. 

It  belongs  to  the  province  of  biography  to  describe  the  rapid 
succession  of  events  inwardly  prepared  for  and  decided  on  by 
Him,  but  which  was  precipitated  by  His  enemies  in  their  haste  to 
secure  the  result  without  interrupting  the  feast  As  to  the  fact 
that  Jesus  really  died,  historical  testimony  is  unanimous.  Had 
He  not  died.  His  whole  life  and  teaching  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  its  final  trutk  His  teaching  shows  how  He  Himself 
looked  upon  His  death  as  the  manifestation  of  His  person  and  of 
His  work,  in  the  perfection  of  self-sacrifice  and  the  complete 
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adoption  of  humanity  through  His  fully  sharing  in  the  sense  of 
sin  by  His  personal  experience  of  its  wcurst  eviL 

§  19.  Resurrection  and  Ascension  of  Jesus. 

The  accounts  of  the  several  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus  are 
not  at  variance  with  each  other,  for  they  are  only  fragments  which 
evidently  stand  alone,  and  were  selected  with  a  plan  and  a  pur- 
pose. Matthew,  for  instance,  thought  it  sufficient  to  relate  the 
first  appearance  immediately  consequent  on  the  fact,  and  the  last 
in  Galilee  which  was  also  of  essential  importance.  Nor  does  the 
change  of  scene  present  any  difficulty.  The  disciples  might  veiy 
well  stay  at  Jerusalem  until  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  although 
Jesus  had  bidden  them  go  into  Galilee ;  and  after  their  sojourn 
there,  they  could  easily  have  returned  to  Jerusalem  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  season  of  Pentecost,  and  receive  His  command  to 
await  there  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  The  narrative  of  the 
first  appearance  is,  however,  common  to  all  four  evangelists. 
Now  it  is  not  possible  to  assume  either  an  apparent  death  and  a 
successful  awaking  fix)m  it  brought  about  by  divine  providence,  or 
so  extravagant  a  plan  as  that  Jesus  allowed  Himself  to  be  crucified 
in  order  to  give  colour  to  an  assumed  resurrection.  Moreover,  the 
supposition  of  a  deception,  wrought  by  the  apostles,  is  an  imworthy 
one,  and  that  they  could  have  been  self-deceived  is  impossible ;  so 
that  there  remains  only  the  possibility  of  a  mythical  explanation 
for  those  who  are  entirely  determined  to  evade  the  historical  one. 
But  how  could  the  mjrth  arise  ?  According  to  the  gospels,  the 
disciples  had,  before  the  fact,  no  belief  which  could  give  rise 
to  such  a  hope,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  dejected  frame  of 
mind  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Jesus ;  and  this  is  exactly 
what  the  history  would  have  led  us  to  expect  The  great  revolution 
in  their  frame  of  mind  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion of  some  extraordinary  occurrence.  And  a  vision  can  in  no 
way  suffice  for  this.  The  Apostle  Paul,  in  enumerating  amongst 
other  appearances  in  proof  of  the  resurrection,  the  one  which  he 
had  himself  experienced,  in  no  way  sanctions  the  supposition  that 
he  regarded  them  all  as  visionary,  but  only  shows  that  he  looked 
upon  his  own  also  as  objective.  The  purport  and  aim  of  his 
statement  presuppose  the  characteristics  of  objective  appearances ; 
for  five  hundred  men  do  not  at  the  same  moment  experience  a 
merely  subjective  one.      Unless,  therefore,  special  aversion    to 
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miracles  is  raised  into  the  highest  law  of  investigation^  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  presupposing  just  such  an  extraordinary  £act  as 
is  presented  in  the  gospel  history  of  the  resurrection. 

The  appearances  of  the  risen  One  are  recorded  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  they  are  neither  to  be  regarded  as  visionary  nor 
as  the  appearances  of  one  again  returning  to  a  permanent  con- 
tinuance of  an  earthly  lifa  His  soul  had  really  left  His  body, 
according  to  the  New  Testament  doctrine  (1  Pet  iii  18,  19),  and 
the  resurrection  restored  the  bond  of  imion  between  them ;  but 
the  question  remains,  whether  the  result  was  a  re-establishment  of 
mere  bodily  life  under  its  former  conditions,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  glorification  took  place  to  a  new  and  immortal  Ufe.  The 
phenomena  recorded  in  John  xx.  20-27,  Luke  xxLv.  39-43,  Acts 
X.  41  (John  xxl)  have  indeed  been  appealed  to  in  support  of 
the  former  supposition ;  but  what  they  go  to  prove  is  no  more 
than  the  fact  of  real  bodily  appearance  as  opposed  to  an  in- 
corporeal or  visionary  apparition,  without  excluding  a  glorified 
corporeality.  The  latter  supposition,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
gain  confirmation  from  other  features,  such  as  the  descriptions  of 
His  coming  and  going  (John  xx.  26,  xxL  1,  (fyavepoOaOcu),  and 
the  designation  of  His  going  as  a  ''vanishing"  (Luke  xxiv.  81). 
With  this  also  agree  the  pains  He  took  to  convince  the  disciples 
of  the  reality  of  His  body,  and  also  the  expression  cTjfji^lov  for 
TTi«  resurrection  (John  xx.  30).  And  even  if  the  real  state  of 
the  case  cannot  be  exactly  made  out,  the  evangelists,  at  all  events, 
represent  the  resurrection  as  a  renewal  of  Ufe,  from  which  the  idea 
of  a  second  death  was  excluded.  This  view  assumes  a  more 
definite  form  in  the  apostolic  teaching,  according  to  which  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  runs  completely  parallel  with  our  own, — ^the 
latter  being,  however,  a  glorification  (1  Cor.  xv. ;  Eom.  viii ;  CoL  i.; 
2  Cor.  iv. ;  Eev.  i).  For  this  reason  the  ascension  is  associated 
with  the  resurrection,  and,  indeed,  indirectly  with  the  crucifixion 
itseK  (1  Pet  i  21 ;  Eph.  i  20,  u.  6  ;  Eom.  viii  34 ;  Acts  ii  32,  33, 
V.  31 ;  [Eom  i  4,  xiv.  9  ;  PhiL  iL  9]).  And  although  the  two 
events  are  so  distinguished  that  the  appearance  of  Jesus  cannot 
be  described  as  a  mere  descent  again  from  heaven  to  earth,  yet  a 
combined  view  of  all  the  circumstances  seems  to  favour  the 
opinion  that  a  gradual  glorification  began  at  the  resurrection,  but 
was  not  completed  until  the  ascension.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  picture  to  ourselves  any  exact 
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view  of  this  process.  His  previous  intimations  testify  that  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus  formed  an  essential  part  of  His  work.  He 
Himself  makes  early  allusion  to  it  in  speaking  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  (John  ii  1 9-2  2) ;  and  although  in  the  temple,  which  was 
to  be  destroyed  through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews,  there  may  be 
some  reference  to  the  destruction  of  the  material  building,  still  the 
words  mainly  refer  to  the  new  temple  of  His  risen  body.  The 
discourse  about  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  belongs  to  the  same 
subject  But,  besides  these  allegorical  allusions,  we  have  also 
distinct  announcements  in  connection  with  the  notification  of  His 
suffering  (Matt  xvi.,xviL  ||).  There  is  also  the  discourse  before 
His  apprehension  (Matt  xxvi  32);  and  on  another  occasion  the 
time  is  incidentally  mentioned  (Matt  xvii  9).  Compare  also 
what  is  related  by  John  (x.  17,  18),  with  which  agrees  the  dis- 
course about  the  quickening  power  of  th^  flesh  and  blood  of  Jesus 
(John  vl).  The  farewell  discourses  ako  (John  xiv.-xvi)  do  not 
merely  refer  to  a  spiritual  coming  again,  but  as  clearly  {e.g,  John  xvi 
2  2)  to  an  outward  and  visible  reappearance.  It  cannot  be  said  that, 
these  intimations  being  presupposed,  the  unbelief  of  the  disciples 
is  unintelligible ;  for  the  matter  was  still  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion. Nor  is  the  ethical  character  of  His  death  impaired  by  it : 
it  is  still  a  real  death,  as  certainly  as  that  of  Christians  who 
believe  in  His  and  their  resurrection.  The  use  He  made  of  His 
predicted  reappearance  was  not  to  renew  His  connection  with  the 
multitude,  which  would  have  disturbed  the  quiet  course  of  His 
work,  but  with  believers,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  new 
and  final  charges  and  promises,  and  especially  to  explain  to  them 
His  sufferings,  so  as  at  once  to  transfer  them  to  a  higher  stand- 
point Thus  the  closer  significance  of  the  fact  itself  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  set  His  death  in  its  true  Ught,  and  to  justify  Him  in 
it,  and,  on  the  other,  to  prove  His  life  to  be  superior  to  death, 
which  life  He  in  His  power  is  able  to  impart  to  others. 

The  credibility  of  the  ascension  depends  upon  the  foregoing 
feet  of  the  resurrection.  Existing  conceptions  of  the  Messiah 
afforded  no  groundwork  for  the  construction  of  a  myth  on  this 
subject  The  Jews  pictured  to  themselves  a  Messiah  who  would 
remain  on  earth.  The  ascension  is  in  full  harmony  with  the 
Christian  idea,  and  consistently  closes  the  life  of  the  risen  Saviour ; 
but  these  are  the  grounds  for  a  fact,  and  not  for  a  myth,  so  soon 
as  the  reality  of  the  resurrection  is  admitted.    Such  an  occurrence, 
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indeed,  must  have  induced  the  disciples  to  wait  in  full  assurance 
of  faith  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  no  longer  to  hope 
for  the  immediate  return  of  Jesus.  The  conscientious  narrative 
of  Luke  is  sufficient  authority  for  this  event  But  although  the 
objective  fact  is  not  mentioned  in  apostolical  literature,  yet  the 
dogmatically  important  result  of  the  fact,  the  "  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  Grod,"  is  frequently  spoken  of  throughout  the  New  Testa- 
ment; sometimes,  indeed,  in  expressions  (such  as  Acts  ii  32, 
Eph.  iv.  8-10,  1  Tim.  iii  16)  which  point  to  the  event  itself 
Although  the  evangelists  Matthew  and  John  do  not  expressly 
mention  it,  they  have  handed  down  to  us  discourses  in  which  the 
higher  fact  is  attested  (John  vi  62,  xx.  17,  the  farewell  discourses, 
and  Matt  xxviii  16-20).  It  is  this  higher  fact,  the  entrance 
into  the  invisible  world  without  death,  that  naturally  completes  the 
glorification  begrm  at  the  resurrection.  The  external  and  eym-' 
boUcal  occurrence,  the  elevation  and  concealment  of  Jesus  within 
the  doud,  was  only  intended  to  signify  to  the  disciples  that  their 
position  was  now  definitely  settled,  and  that  henceforth  they  were 
to  regard  their  Master  as  belonging  to  the  invisible  world.  Death 
was  vanquished  at  the  resurrection ;  in  the  ascension,  the  incom- 
plete perfection  of  the  corporeal  element  is  subordinated.  K 
Jesus  overcame  death  in  the  biblical  sense.  His  victory  must 
necessarily  be  followed  by  this  transformation  into  a  glorified  state. 
And  hence  the  ascension  is  not  only  the  assurance  and  foreshadow- 
ing to  us  of  our  heavenly  life  (Col.  iii  1-4;  c£  1  John  iii  2^; 
Acts  iii  26),  but  also  the  fact  on  which  depends  our  belief  in  the 
future  change  of  our  mortal  life,  which,  according  to  the  apostle's 
teaching,  is  in  store  for  us. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  JESUS. 

§  20.  Summary. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  presented  to  us  as  the  declaration  of  the 
salvation  involved  in  His  appearance,  and  more  in  detail — 

(1)  Of  the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son. 

(2)  Of  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  the  Son. 

(3)  Of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  both  the  glorification  and 
the  redemption  find  their  accomplishment. 

Amidst  all  the  varieties  of  form  and  manner,  a  unity  of  pur- 
pose is  plainly  evident  in  our  Lord's  teaching,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  draw  up  a  regular  statement  wherein  the  various 
doctrinal  elements  may  be  traced  back  to  the  fundamental  idea 
which  forms  the  internal  unity  of  the  teaching,  and  from  which 
their  organic  completeness  is  derived  But  this  course  has  not 
uniformly  been  adopted;  for,  in  presenting  our  Lord's  teaching 
from  the  historical  and  exegetical  point  of  view,  men  have  allowed 
themselves,  especially  in  biblical  theology,  to  bring  both  biblical 
teaching  in  general,  and  this  branch  of  it  in  particidar,  into  con- 
formity with  certain  current  dogmatical  formulse. 

The  characteristic  title  evarfyeKtop,  the  message  of  salvation,  by 
which  He  Himself  distinguished  His  teaching,  enables  us  to  dis- 
cern without  difficulty  the  thread  of  unity  which  nms  through  it 
He  applies  this  name  in  its  absolute  sense  to  His  teaching  (Mark 
i  14,  xiii  10  ;  Matt,  xxvi  13) ;  it  is  this  which  He  proclaims 
and  which  is  announced  by  the  apostles  in  His  name  (Mark  xvi  1 5 ; 
Matt  xxvi.  13).  It  is  to  a  salvation  now  within  view  that  His 
message  refers  (Mark  i  15).  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  at  hand.  It  is  therefore  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  and  is  so  called  by  the  evangelists  themselves  (Mark 
L  14;  Matthew  jposszm).  The  subjects  of  the  Lord's  teaching 
are  accordingly  named  by  Him  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom ; 
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doctriiies  previously  hidden  fix)m  mankmd,  but  at  length  by 
divine  revelation  made  known  to  them  (Matt,  xiii  11 ;  Luke 
viii  10).  Accordingly,  it  is  not  only,  in  general  terms,  salva- 
tion which  had  been  brought  to  light,  but,  in  particular,  God's 
kingdom  as  destined  to  be  established  and  forthwith  perfected 
through  the  revealed  Messiah,  that  is  pointed  out  as  the  subject 
of  the  Lord's  teaching  (Luke  iv.  43).  Here,  too,  He  declares  that 
it  belongs  to  His  office  and  ministry  to  preach  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  other  cities  also,  for  that  to  that  purpose  He  was 
sent.  In  exact  agreement  with  this,  the  Lord  includes  in  the 
task  assigned  to  Him  the  work  of  making  known  the  name  of  the 
Father,  revealing  and  declaring  Him  (John  xvii  4,  6,  c£  i  17, 
18).  Agreeably  with  this,  it  appears  also  fix)m  what  He  says. 
Matt.  xL  27,  that  the  essential  relation  subsisting  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son  necessitates  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Father 
should  be  imparted  only  through  the  Son.  Hence,  to  reveal 
and  declare  Him  formed  a  part  of  the  task  committed  to  Him 
by  the  Father.  This,  therefore,  is  one  side  of  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom  of  God — to  reveal  the  nature  and  name  of  the  Father,  to 
make  Him  known  and  to  glorify  Him  through  the  Son  amongst 
men  first  The  other  side  of  it,  namely,  Jesus'  relation  to  man- 
kind, is  indicated  in  other  expressions.  The  Lord  specifies  His 
task  as  that  of  saving  and  blessing,  that  is,  in  short,  redeeming 
the  lost,  and  rescuing  mankind  from  the  corruption  of  sin  (Matt 
xviii  11,  XX.  28;  Luke  xix.  10).  This  is  the  <ra>6rjvac  for 
men  through  the  Son  of  God  (John  iii  16,  17),  or  the  salva- 
tion, the  acDT7)pla,  for  all  mankind,  which,  so  far  as  the  a-Gyrfjp  rov 
tcoafwv  appears  in  it  (John  iv.  42),  was  to  proceed  from  the 
Jewish  nation  (John  iv.  22).  In  this  a-coOfjvcu  of  mankind  lies  the 
life  (ffiw;)  of  which  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  ruin  of  sin  are 
made  partakers  through  Christ  Thus  the  Lord  Himself  charac- 
terizes the  scope  and  purpose  of  His  own  teaching.  We  have 
also  the  plainest  references  to  the  purport  of  His  teaching  and 
the  aim  of  His  woric,  of  which,  indeed.  His  teaching  forms  an 
essential  portion;  this  work,  too,  being  of  necessity  the  chief  subject 
of  His  teaching.  By  His  own  expressions,  His  teaching  is  pointed 
out  to  us  as  the  gospel,  and  we  are  led  on  to  the  two  aspects  of 
it,  His  relation  to  the  Father  and  to  man,  through  which  the 
whole  relationship  between  God  and  man  has  received  its  peculiar 
form.     We  are  thus  clearly  shown  our  Lord's  express  percep- 
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tion  of  unity  in  His  own  teaching.  He  is  assured  of,  and  defines 
the  nature  of.  His  teaching  as  being  gospel,  as  in  truth  a  message 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  has  now  appeared  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  in  which  He  knows  is  involved  both  the  glorification  of  the 
Father  and  the  redemption  of  mankind  through  Himselt  Being, 
then,  in  the  first  place,  assured  of  the  imity  of  our  Lord's  teaching 
by  its  gospel  character,  we  have  the  divisions  of  its  organization 
in  the  above-named  points.  We  have  purposely  so  arranged  these 
divisions  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  taken  last,  and  re^irded  as 
the  result  of  the  other  two  acts,  the  glorification  of  the  Father, 
and  the  redemption  of  the  world.  The  conception  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  obviously  the  more  complex  and  pregnant,  and  includes 
the  conceptions  both  of  God  and  man,  definitely  presupposing  the 
relation  of  each  to  the  other.  This  third  point  might  indeed  have 
been  put  first,  but  then  there  would  have  been  no  gradation,  and 
we  should  have  had  to  anticipate.  In  one  respect,  certainly,  it 
would  have  been  desirable  to  give  this  priority  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  because  we  could  then  have  begun  with  the 
teaching  connected  with  it,  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  gave 
priority  in  the  preparative  attitude  which  He  first  assumed.  But 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  was  a  avyKardficurK;  on  His  part  It 
was  the  wisdom  of  His  teaching  which  adopted  this  course,  out  of 
regard  for  the  subjective  need  of  His  hearers  ;  but  also,  in  these 
very  discourses  which  He  delivered  in  the  earliest  d&js  of  His 
ministry,  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  vas  not  exhausted, 
other  points  being  reserved  for  His  later  discourses  upon  the 
course  of  its  development. 

We  therefore  beUeve  that  we  shall  best  penetrate  into  the  inner 
essence  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  if,  amongst  its  three  main  points, 
we  give  the  last  place  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod,  as  the  one  in 
which  both  the  others  converge.  But  we  see  at  once  the  organic 
connection  which  subsists  between  them :  each  leads  to  the  others ; 
and  neither,  without  the  others,  can  be  perfectly  developed.  The 
glorification  of  the  Father  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Spirit  leads  of 
itself  to  the  subject  of  redemption  with  which  the  former  is  in- 
separably connected,  so  soon  as  we  consider  it  in  its  relation  to 
mankind ;  and  hence  the  second  supplements  the  first,  and  both 
together  find  their  issue  in  the  kingdom  of  Gt)d,  in  the  first  place 
amongst  men. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  we  are  not  concerned  with 
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isolated  and  abstract  ideas  either  of  God  or  man.  As  regards 
the  former,  we  exclude  even  the  universal  conception  of  God,  but 
are  concerned  with  Him  as  Father  in  the  precise  Christian  defini- 
tion of  the  term.  And  viewing  Him  as  glorified  in  the  Son,  we 
are  brought  into  direct  contact  with  a  living  act,  and  God  is  com- 
prehended in  the  living  activity  of  His  manifestation  and  glory, 
into  the  circle  of  which  man  also,  notwithstanding  his  sin,  is 
admitted,  and  his  redemption  thereby  accomplished.  In  the 
same  way  man  must  be  regarded,  not  'per  se,  but  in  immediate 
relation  to  (Jod,  and  therefore  in  the  quality  in  which  he  must 
be  considered  in  a  religious  point  of  view;  in  the  ethico-reli- 
gious  side  of  his  character  corresponding  to  his  relation  to  God, 
not,  therefore,  merely  as  a  sinner,  but  as  the  object  of  the  divine 
act  of  redemption,  and  standing  consequently  in  a  determinate 
relation  not  only  to  the  Father,  but  also  to  the  Son  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  With  a  like  disregard  for  any  abstract 
notion  of  the  world,  we  look  upon  it  from  em  ethico-religious 
point  of  view  in  its  relation  to  God,  and  as  the  destined  seat  of 
His  kingdom.  And  herein  it  must  be  considered  not  only  in 
its  relation  to  God  in  general,  but  essentially  to  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  who,  as  the  Mediator  between  God  and  the 
world,  is  called  by  the  Apostle  Paul  the  first-bom  of  aU  creatures. 
Our  treatment  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  will  therefore  differ 
materially  from  that  of  others  whose  method  is  founded  upon  the 
more  or  less  usual  canons  of  dogmatism.  And  we  may  indulge 
the  hope  that,  after  having  first  clearly  enunciated  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christ's  teaching  common  to  the  synoptical 
and  St  John's  accounts,  it  may  be  possible  to  arrive  sooner  at  an 
order  of  arrangement  corresponding  to  the  intention  and  character 
of  that  teaching. 


L  THE  GLORIFICATION  OF  THE  FATHER  m 
THE  SOK 

§  21.  God  the  Faiher. 

The  teaching  as  to  the  Father,  with  which  we  begin,  is  set  forth 
in  our  Lord's  discourses  only  so  far  as  it  stands  in  essential  relation 
to  that  of  the  Son,  or  of  the  children  of  God,  and  is  therefore 
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opposed  in  limine  to  an  abstract  idea  of  God.  There  are,  indeed, 
certain  of  His  discourses-  in  which  no  direct  reference  is  made  to 
the  Son,  as  (in  the  first  three  evangelists)  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  (in  John)  the  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
(iv.  21,  24).  But  even  in  these  such  a  reference  is  made  in- 
directly ;  for  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount;  in  referring  to  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d,  Jesus  represents  Himself  as  its  Founder  and 
Lord  (c£  Matt  v.  17  ft,  and  vii  21  ff.) ;  and,  in  conversing  with 
the  woman,  He  refers  to  the  salvation  which  was  to  come  hj  the 
Messiah,  and  points  out  that  the  time  for  praying  to  God  in  the 
Spirit  had  arrived  (cf.  vers.  10,  14,  26),  because  salvation  had 
already  appeared  in  Him.  Other  discourses,  however,  make  it 
plain  how  essentially  that  reference  is  contained  in  His  teaching ; 
and  we  are  therefore  fully  justified  in  imderstanding  what  He 
taught  of  God  as  relating  to  the  Father.  Our  Lord  Himself  so 
understood  and  regarded  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  important  dis- 
course of  Matt.  xL  25-27. 

No  further  proof  is  needed  that  our  Lord's  discourses  do  not 
contain  any  complete  development  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  being 
and  attributes.  This  is  explained  by  th*e  fact  that  His  teaching 
was  not  systematic,  but  that  He  selected  sometimes  one  topic  of 
discourse,  sometimes  another,  and  adapted  it  to  His  hearers'  wants, 
presupposing  always  the  religious  faith  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
elevating  even  this  to  a  higher  stage  by  the  revelations  of  His 
teaching.  In  the  Old  Testament  faith  is  implied  the  belief  in  the 
living,  intelligent,  and  holy  God,  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the 
world,  on  whom  it  absolutely  depends, — a  belief  opposed  not  only 
to  polytheism,  but  also  to  dualism  (cf.  in  the  latter  respect,  Isa. 
xlv.  5-7) ;  the  belief,  too,  in  a  moral  relation  of  man  to  God,  and 
especially  in  a  divine  plan  of  salvation,  which,  embracing  the 
whole  human  race,  finds  its  first  realization  in  the  people  of  Israel 
(c£  Gen.  xii  3,  xxviii  14 ;  Isa.  xlii  1,  4,  6,  xlix.  6,  Ix.  3  ;  Mic.  iv. 
2).  Without  attempting  here  to  discuss  further  the  substance  of 
the  Old  Testament  faith,  it  will  sufl&ce  to  direct  attention  to  a  few 
important  particulars  in  which  our  age  not  unfrequently  goes  too 
far  in  stating  and  passing  judgment  upon  the  religious  belief  of  the 
Old  Testament  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  so-called  moral  attributes 
of  God  in  the  conception  of  Him  founded  on  the  Old  Testament, 
the  characteristics  of  a  jealous  and  just  God  are  brought  forward  too 
prominently,  although  in  the  Old  Testament  that  of  mercy  is  as 
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essentdally  and  prominently  asserted,  nay,  even  more  so  than  the 
others  (c£  as  principal  passages,  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Pa  Ixxxvi  5, 
15,  ciii  8-18,  cxlv.  7-10;  Joel  ii  13;  Jonah  iv.  2,  10,  11). 
In  addition  to  this,  the  relation  of  Grod  to  man  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  wont  to  be  represented  as  if  in  the  old  belief  He  were 
conceived  as  standing  opposed  to,  and  at  an  infinite  distance  from, 
mankind.  This  is,  at  least,  a  great  exaggeration ;  for,  although 
the  opinion  opposed  to  this  is  a  speciality  of  Christianity,  stand- 
ing out  conspicuously  in  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation,  and  of 
the  Spirit  indwelling  in  believers ;  yet  not  only  is  the  doctrine  of 
God's  omnipresence  put  forward  with  su£Bicient  liveliness  and  force, 
so  that  the  world  appears  entirely  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
God,  but  also  as  regards  the  spiritual  nature  and  inner  life  of 
man,  the  Old  Testament  undoubtedly  recognises  the  Spirit  of  God 
working  in  him.  The  Old  Testament  also  clearly  recognised  that 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  should  first  rest  in  full  measure  on  the  Messiah 
(Isa.  xi  2),  and  be  then  revealed  and  poured  out  in  His  seven- 
fold activity  upon  aU  flesh,  upon  all  mankind  (cf.  Joel  iil  1,  2, 
and  later  Isa.  xliv.  3;  Ezek.  xxxvi  26,  27,  c£  xi  19,  xxxix 
29,  also  Isa.  liv.  13 ;  Jer.  xxxi  33 ;  [John  vi  45]).  Accord- 
ing to  this,  the  truth  that  God  is  not  merely  and  absolutely 
external  to  man  is  decidedly  recognised  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  however,  holds  most  firmly  to  the  distinction  of  God  from 
the  world,  as  of  the  Creator  fix)m  the  creature,  the  Holy  One  from 
sinners,  and  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  revelation  and  self- 
communication  of  God  to  men  is  not  yet  complete,  but  that 
another  phase  of  the  intercourse  between  them  is  still  impending. 
It  also  clearly  imderstands  that  in  the  belief  in  a  God  who  has 
not  left  Himself  without  witness  amongst  men  is  contained  also 
the  belief  of  a  moral  relation  between  (rod  and  man,  at  first 
gradually  develoi)ed,  approaching  completion  in  the  Messianic 
times,  and  to  be  consummated  hereafter.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  much  is  impUed  in  the 
statement  that  our  Lord  presupposed  the  Old  Testament  belief, 
and  what  a  deep  foundation  was  already  laid  for  a  living  system 
of  divine  teaching;  also  that  in  a  certain  measure  only  one 
essential  step  was  wanting  to  at  once  transform  the  faith  in  God 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  that  of  the  Kew,  and  thereby  to  fulfil 
Moses  and  the  prophets.  This  result  was  brought  about  in  our 
Lord's  teaching  apparently  by  the  most  simple  means,  but  in  a 
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manner  most  richly  productive  of  fruit,  and  bearing  in  itself  the 
germ  of  infinite  development  The  aim  of  His  teaching  as  to  the 
nature  of  God  being  to  quicken  men's  belief  in  Him  as  a  living 
and  personal  God,  and  consequently  as  standing  in  a  moral  rela- 
tion to  the  world  and  to  man,  the  two  points  to  which  He  gives 
greatest  prominence,  and  by  means  of  which  He  completes  the 
Old  Testament  conception  of  the  divine  being,  are,  that  Ood  is  a 
Spirit,  and  that  God  is  the  Father,  These  two  definitions  are  not 
expressed  in  this  way  in  the  old  covenant,  but,  coming  from  our 
Lord's  lips,  they  elevate  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  the 
divine  being  to  its  New  Testament  potency :  they  stand  in  an 
inner  connection  with  each  other,  and  from  them  proceeds  all 
that  is  contained  in  the  testimony  of  Jesus  concerning  the  divine 
attributes. 

We  begin  with  the  definition  that  Ood  is  a  Spirit,  because  the 
second  and  fuller  one,  that  Grod  is  the  Father,  to  a  certain  extent 
presupposes  the  other.  This  conception  is  pronounced  in  a  dis- 
course preserved  by  St.  John,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Samaritan 
woman  and  not  to  the  Old  Testament  believers,  just  as  if  the 
latter,  already  entertaining  this  view  to  some  extent,  had  less 
need  of  the  idea  as  a  new  definition  of  doctrine.  The  spiritual 
nature  of  God  had  been  more  and  more  revealed  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  and  now  the  idea  needed  only  to  be 
brought  out  in  a  definite  shape.  The  definitions  of  the  Old 
Testament  conception  of  God  most  nearly  connected  with  this 
p£fft  of  the  subject  are  the  following :  (a)  First,  the  conception  of 
God  as  njn;,  the  One  who  exists,  who  is  and  will  be,  as  the  God 
who  appeared  to  Moses,  explained  this  name  (Ex.  iii  13-16,  cf. 
Isa.  xliv.  6 ;  Eev.  L  4).  Hence  it  signifies  the  simply  existent 
One,  co-extensive  with  HimseK,  and  eternal ;  and  the  name  clearly 
contains  the  root  of  to  he,  (6)  Next  comes  the  definition  of  God 
as  the  living  God  (Deut.  v.  23  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  4, 17  ;  Jer.  xxiii  36), 
which  also  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt,  xvi  16),  and  in  the 
mouth  of  our  Lord  Himself  (o  (JSi/  irarrip,  John  vi  5  7),  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  lifeless,  inert,  and  inoperative  idols ;  the  living 
and  the  true  God,  who  gives  effectual  proof  of  this  character,  and 
manifests  Himself  to,  and  in  favour  of,  BQs  worshippers.  These 
are  the  elements  for  the  conception  (c)  of  God  as  a  Spirit,  which 
Jesus  briefly  pronounces  Him  to  be  (John  iv.  24).  As  soon  as 
the  Samaritan  woman  recognised  Him  as  a  prophet,  she  pro- 
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pounded  her  leading  religious  question,  seeking  to  know  where  men 
ought  to  worship,  in  Jerusalem  or  on  the  mountain  of  Samaria  ? 
The  time  will  come,  the  Lord  says,  when  men  wiU  worship  God 
neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  place  exclusively.  The  Sama- 
ritans, indeed,  know  not  what  they  worship :  they  are  wanting 
in  the  just  apprehension  of  the  object  of  their  adoration,  which 
the  Jews  possess,  because  salvation  comes  from  them  (ver.  22) ; 
and  hence  the.  Jewish  people  is  the  soil  prepared  by  God  from 
which  the  divine  salvation  is  to  issue.  What  has  taken  place  by 
God's  ordinance  and  guidance  within  the  Jewish  people  is  not, 
however,  the  limit  of  the  change ;  but  the  hour  is  coming,  nay, 
already  come,  when  the  true  worshippers  will  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  for  the  Father  seeks  such  to  worship  Him, 
and  knows  also  how  to  prepare  them  for  Himself,  viz.  by  realizing 
the  ctoTffpla  (ver  22),  which  has  its  starting-point  in  the  Jewish 
people.  For  (and  now  comes  the  reason  for  it)  God  is  a  Spirit 
(ver.  24) ;  and  those  who  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  The  predicate  irvevfm  stands  first  for  the 
sake  of  emphasis,  and  not  as  a  Hebraism.  The  word  is  elsewhere 
used  in  contradistinction  to  what  is  corporeal  (Luke  xxiv.  39), 
a  contrast  being  implied  in  this  passage  to  anything  subject  to 
conditions  of  spcice.  Were  God  in  any  wise  comprehensible  by 
any  limits  of  space,  His  worship  also  would  be  confined  within 
the  same  bounds ;  but  as  any  such  local  limitation  and  deter- 
mination are  excluded  by  our  Lord  (ver.  21),  it  follows  that  the 
essential  worship  aimed  at  by  the  Father  is  raised  above  the 
possibility  of  being  circumscribed  by  any  such  limitations.  God 
as  a  Spirit  is  elevated  not  only  above  every  local,  but  above  every 
material  condition  and  limitation,  being  in  HimseK  the  most  per- 
fect form  of  life,  as  the  intelligent  and  Holy  One  who  can  only  be 
approached  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  in  virtue  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  and  the  truth  thus  inwardly  imparted,  man  is  enabled  to 
draw  near  in  spirit  to  God  with  worship  and  adoration.  Upon 
this  idea  of  God  as  a  Spirit  rests  also  another  which  our  Lord 
sets  forth,  that  this  God  has  life  originally  in  Himself  (John 
V.  26),  and  is  therefore  the  fountain  of  all  life  (vers.  26  and  21), 
and  incessantly  in  operation  (John  v.  17).  He  is  the  one  true 
God  (John  xvii  3),  whom  to  know  is  everlasting  life ;  He  is  the 
life  to  that  extent  that  none  can  truly  know  Him  without  them- 
selves becoming  participators  in  the  divine  life.     He  is  therefore 
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the  ^oip  and  ^axmoiwv.  Through  this  conceptioii  of  God  as  a 
Spirit,  everything  else  which  Jesus  taught  concerning  Him,  for 
the  production  of  a  living  iBaith, — ^which,  too,  is  true  even  fix)m  an 
Old  Testament  point  of  view, — ^is  placed  in  a  peculiar  light  The 
idea  already  implied  in  the  Old  Testament  now  more  expressly 
cidminates  in  the  conception  of  a  Spirit ;  for  the  same  God  who 
is  a  Spirit  is  also  the  Author  of  the  world  And  indeed  because  He 
is  in  HimseK  the  absolutely  perfect,  self-conscious,  holy,  and  active 
life.  He  is  also  the  unconditionally  free  and  gracious  Author  of  the 
world.  The  dependence  of  the  world  on  God  appears  not  merely 
from  the  address  to  EUm  (Matt  xL  25 ;  Luke  x.  21)  as  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  but  is  pointed  out  as  of  universal  extent,  rest- 
ing upon  the  fact  of  creation  (Kara/SoXif  rov  Koa-fwv,  John  xvii 
24),  and  embracing,  therefore,  even  the  minutest  objects.  We  see 
this  in  the  discourses  in  which  our  Lord  requires  unconditional 
confidence  in  God  (Matt,  vi  25-34),  especially  from  the  apostles 
in  their  calling  (Luke  xii  4-7,  cf.  Matt  x.  28-31),  and  where  He 
encourages  to  prayer  (Matt.  viL  7-11,  vi  10-13 ;  Luke  xi  1-8), 
It  is  further  evident  that  Gk)d,  on  whom  the  world  is  absolutely 
dependent,  is  also  represented  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  the 
absolutely  good,  since  this  dependence  is  put  forward  as  a  sufficient 
ground  for  unlimited  confidence.  Jesus  also  expressly  teaches  that 
God  is  perfect ;  as  being  the  prototype  of  all  moral  perfection,  and 
especially  of  all  lave  (Matt  v.  48).  God  is  verily  the  only  good 
(There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is  God,  Matt.  xix.  17 ;  Luke 
xviii  19),  and  is  therefore  the  trustworthy  Giver  of  all  good 
gifts  (Matt  vii  9-11).  In  this  absolute  sense  He  alone  is  good, 
both  in  Himself  and  by  communication  to  others ;  for  the  very 
conception  of  God  as  a  Spirit  implies  that  He  is  a  self-compre- 
hending and  self-existent  life,  the  holy  and  intelligent  source 
of  activity,  but  withal  that  His  life  and  being  is  not  limited  to 
Himself,  but  is  self-imparting.  All  this  is,  indeed,  involved  in 
the  idea  of  the  Spirit  and  the  life,  as  these  words  are  used  abso- 
lutely of  the  Divine  Being. 

But  on  this  very  account  our  Lord's  teaching  does  not  stop 
here.  The  method  He  adopts  is  to  assert  the  idea  of  Spirit  only 
when  He  desires  to  draw  some  important  inference  from  it ;  at 
other  times,  the  leading  idea  on  which  He  has  formed  the  con- 
ception He  would  convey  of  God  is  of  a  different  nature, — ^that  of 
the  Father,     Hence  the  passages  in  which  we  recognise  God  as  a 
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Spirit, — ^who  is  the  perfect  life  in  His  relation  to  the  world, — are 
exactly  those  in  which  our  Lord  does  not  merely  call  Him  God 
and  Spirit,  but  represents  Him  as  Father ;  as,  for  instance,  where 
He  mentions  His  perfection  (Matt.  v.  48),  and  where  He  points 
to  Him  as  the  trustworthy  Giver  of  good  gifts  (Matt.  viL  9-11). 
But  we  shall  see  hereafter  how  these  two  ideas — that  Ood  is  a 
Spirit^  and  Ood  is  a  Father — stand  in  an  inner  connection  with 
each  other.  The  opinion  that  Christ  employed  the  term  Oeo? 
more  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  and  irarrip  to  His  disciples,  is 
untenable ;  for  we  cannot  regard  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in 
which  He  chiefly  used  the  latter  term,  as  addressed  exclusively 
to  His  disciples. 

By  this  second  leading  definition  of  God  as  the  Father,  Christ 
complemented  and  perfected  the  Old  Testament  conception ;  for 
even  this  idea  is  not  an  entirely  new  one,  but  finds  its  counter- 
part in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  living  God,  who  reveals  Himself  to  His  own,  is  the  6od 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Ex.  iii  6  ;  Matt.  xxii.  32  ;  c£ 
Heb.  xi.  17  fif.),  the  God  of  Israel,  the  Holy  One  of  IsraeL  He 
avers  Himself  to  be  the  absolutely  existing  and  living  One,  and 
as  standing  in  a  peculiar  covenant  relation  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  first  to  their  forefathers,  who  were  specially  called  to  the 
blessing,  and  therein  to  be  the  starting-point  of  a  plan  of  sal- 
vation for  mankind.  But  in  the  same  way  as  Jesus  briefly  sums 
up  the  notion  of  the  absolute  and  self-existent  in  the  term  Spirit^ 
80  He  does  that  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  etc.,  as  FaOier,  as  in  the 
expression  "  My  Father  and  your  Father''  (John  xx.  17).  He  ap- 
peals no  more  to  the  relation  in  which  God  stood  to  the  nation  and 
their  forefathers,  but  takes  His  stand  simply  on  what  Grod  is  in  Him, 
and  for  Him,  and  what  therein  He  will  be  for  all  mankind.  Here, 
too,  the  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  is  brought  to  a  climax  in  the 
idea  of  Jesus.  The  idea  of  Father,  as  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament, 
has  in  later  times  been  erroneously  referred  to  Grod  as  the  Creator 
and  beneficent  Sustainer  of  mankind;  and  MaL  ii  10  is  specially 
appealed  to  in  proof  of  thia  The  idea  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all 
is  said  to  be  found  here ;  -but  in  this  passage,  according  to  the 
context)  those  who  are  said  to  have  God  as  a  common  Father  are 
only  the  members  of  the  people  of  Israel,  as  we  see  fix)m  the  end 
of  the  versa  Consequently,  although  we  read,  "Hath  not  one 
God  created  us  ? "  we  must  suppose  that  it  is  only  the  general 
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idea  of  the  Creator,  modified  by  the  special  relation  subsisting 
between  Jehovah  and  the  Israelites.  This  is  confinned  by  the 
remaining  passages,  in  which  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  Father  in 
reference  to  the  theocratic  people,  so  far  as  it  was  chosen,  con- 
stituted, and  educated  by  God  (Deut.  xxxii.  6,  and  cf.  generally 
the  whole  book  as  to  God's  fatherly  guidance;  also  Isa.  Ixiii.  16, 
Ixiv.  8,  cf.  9-11  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  9,  cf.  iiL  19,  where  the  people  is 
called  Jehovah's  son ;  Ex.  iv.  22  ;  Jer.  xxxL  20  ;  Hos.  xi  1 ; 
Deut  LSI,  viii  6.)  Moreover,  the  name  of  Father  is  applied  to 
Jehovah  not  only  in  reference  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  also  to 
individual  members  of  it  (Mai  ii  10 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16) ;  and  they 
are  called  His  sons  and  daughters  (Deut  xxxii  19 ;  Isa.  l  2,  4, 
Ixiii.  8  ;  Deut  xiv.  1).  In  any  case,  however,  it  is  clear  that 
God  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  called  Father  as  Creator  and 
Sustainer  of  merely  animal  life, — a  physical  notion  which  obtains 
more  in  the  domain  of  heathenism  (Zeif^  irarrip  avBp&v  re  0€&v  re), 
— ^but  in  so  far  as  He  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  one  portion 
of  mankind,  and  in  a  special  covenant  and  closer  spiritual  com- 
munion with  them.  The  idea  is,  in  short,  that  of  a  spiritual  and 
moral  relationship.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  idea  of 
God  is  comprehended  within  narrow  limits,  because  He  4s  spoken 
of  as  Father  of  the  Israelites  only,  but  rather  that  it  is  taken  in  a 
higher  sense ;  and,  moreover,  His  people  represent  no  more  than 
the  starting-point  from  which  the  paternal  relationship  should  be 
extended  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Jesus  Himself  determined  the  signification  of  the  title  ol 
Father,  by  employing  it  in  a  double  reference,  partly  to  His  own 
person,  and  partly  to  other  men :  in  the  former  case  most  emi- 
nently in  a  unique,  in  the  latter,  in  a  wider  and  derivative  sense. 
But  in  both  it  is  not  merely  the  Originator  of  natural  life  who 
is  spoken  of,  but  the  Author  and  Prototype,  as  the  Sustainer, 
Guardian,  and  Perfecter,  of  spiiitual  life,  but  in  such  a  way  as, 
whilst  giving  this  the  foremost  place,  not  to  exclude  the  other. 
In  the  former  sense,  the  expression  o  iranjp  /jlov  often  occurs,  as, 
for  example,  Matt  xi.  27 ;  John  ii.  16,  v.  17  ;  and  in  the  latter 
at  Matt,  vi  4,  6,  8  ;  and  we  also  meet  with  irar^p  vfi£p  (Matt,  vi 
8,  15,  x.  20,  29,  xxiii  9 ;  Luke  vi.  36,  xii.  30,  32),  the  FatJier 
of  the  righteous  (Matt.  xiii.  43);  and  the  expression  "  Our  Father'' 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  believers  (Matt.  vi.  9).  In  the  second 
reference  we  frequently  find  the  addition  iv  to?9  ovpavok,  or  o 
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ovpdvux;  (Matt.  v.  16,  45,  48,  vi  1,  9,^  14,  26,  32,  viL  11 ;  Mark 
xi.  25),  or  i^  ovpavov  (Luke  xi  13).  But  in  the  first  reference 
also  the  same  addition  occurs,  in  order  to  prevent  all  mistake 
(Matt  vii  21,  x  32,  xii  50,  xvi.  17,  xviii.  10);  and  it  originates 
in  the  predominant  view  of  the  Old  Testament  that  God  dwells 
in  heaven,  raised  far  above  every  human  and  earthly  f  ondition 
(Ps.  cxv.  3).  Hence  also  the  rabbis,  in  speaking  of  God  as  the 
Father,  call  Him  the  heavenly, — no  doubt  to  distinguish  Him  from 
earthly  fathers  (cf.  Matt.  vii.  11).  As  regards  the  proper  signi- 
fication of  the  title,  it  is  generally  to  be  understood  in  reference 
to  men,  that  Grod  is  called  their  Father  not  merely  as  the  Author 
of  their  natural  life.  It  is  also  strange  that,  when  Grod  is  called 
Father  in  the  Bible,  this  is  not  done  with  respect  to  nature  and 
irrational  beings,  but  to  men  and  angelic  spirits.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  God  must  be  understood  as  the  Author  of  a  Ufe 
resembling  His  own.  Nor  must  it  be  overlooked  that,  as  has  been 
already  shown  in  the  Old  Testament,  this  conception  of  Father  is 
not  extended  to  all  men.  Thus,  since  the  title  is  not  applied  to 
Him  in  the  Old  Testament  in  virtue  of  Hi$  relation  to  all  man- 
kind, the  reflection  comes  in  that,  because  men  are  alienated  from 
God  by  sin  and  become  morally  unlike  and  indeed  opposed  to 
Him,  the  name  of  Father  belongs  to  God  only  in  reference  to 
those  with  whom  He  stands  in  peculiar  covenant-relation.  The 
names  of  Father  and  child  are  used  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  and 
moral  relationship.  Thus  (Matt.  v.  45)  men  are  children  of  their 
heavenly  Father  if  they  are  like  Him  in  spiritual  and  moral  respects, 
inwardly  pervaded  by  the  same  spiritual  life,  especially  by  the 
same  love  as  it  exists  in  Him ;  and  if  they  distinguish  them- 
selves thereby  fix)m  sinners,  in  whom  the  sinful  life  prevails 
(compare  also  John  viii.  39  ff.).  The  Jews  are  not  children  of 
Abraham,  although  his  bodily  awepfia  (ver.  37) ;  they  do  not  re- 
semble him  in  their  actions  (ver.  40),  but  are  in  that  respect  rather 
children  of  the  devil  (ver.  44);  and  hence  the  connection  of  spiritual 
relationship  is  implied  in  the  sonship  of  Abraham  (cf.  also  the 
viol  Tov  iroiin^pov,  Matt.  xiii.  38,  and  the  application  of  the  term 
v/o9  'A^padfi  to  Zacchaeus,  Luke  xix.  9).  Also,  in  His  powerful 
closing  discourse  against  the  Pharisees,  our  Lord  speaks  in  the 
same  way  (Matt  xxiiL  31,  32 ;  cf.  Luke  xi.  47)  of  spiritual  son- 
ship  in  opposition  to  the  forefathers  who  persecuted  the  prophets. 
But  as  above  mentioned  (John  viii.),  they  are  not  Abraham's  seed ; 
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in  consequence  of  their  doings,  they  prove  also  that  they  are 
not  the  children  of  Grod  (John  viii  42,  47  ;  cf.  also  the  elvcu  ix 
Tov  BuifioXov,  ver.  44,  with  elvac  ix  rov  Oeov,  ver.  47 ;  also  the 
parable  of  the  good  seed  and  of  the  tares  of  the  field).  We  see 
plainly  from  this,  that  the  spiritual  relationship  denoted  in  the 
names  of  Father  and  child  is  such  as  to  include  on  one  side  the 
causality  of  determinate  spiritual  life.  God  is  Father,  and  man 
His  child,  not  merely  through  the  giving  and  receiving  of  natural 
life, — even  if  it  be  one  endowed  with  reason, — ^but  so  far  as  God, 
on  the  basis  of  this  life,  sets  Himself  in  a  relation  of  spiritual 
community  with  man,  cherishes  and  perfects  him  as  standing  in 
moral  and  spiritual  relations  with  Himself.  Thus,  then,  God  as 
Father  is  love  exhibited  in  action,  the  loving  Author  of  the 
inner  life  spiritually  and  morally  allied  to  Himself;  and,  as  the 
Author,  so  also  the  Sustainer  of  it,  who  cherishes  and  brings  it  to 
perfection.  This  appears  in  our  Lord's  words  (Matt,  vii  9-11  ; 
Luke  xi.  11-13),  where  the  idea  of  paternal  love  already  ex- 
hibited in  sinful  humanity  is  enhanced  by  application  to  a  God 
who  is  absolutely  good  and  perfect  So,  too  (Matt,  xviii  14; 
Luke  XV.  2  ff. ;  c£  Matt.  xix.  26,  xviii  23),  the  idea  of  the  divine 
paternal  love  is  developed  as  the  consummation  of  pastoral  fidelity 
in  man  (ver.  23).  See  also  what  we  read  in  St.  John  (iiL  16, 
xvii  2)  of  the  love  of  God.  In  this  spiritual  and  moral  fatherly 
relation  lie  the  two  essential  points  of  the  Christian  conception  of 
God,  which  are,  on  the  one  side.  Sis  absolute  devotion  above  the 
world  and  men,  in  contradistinction  from  whom  He  is  the  Almighty 
and  the  Holy  One ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  most  intimate  communion 
between  their  life  and  His,  proceeding  from  the  original  relationship 
of  creation,  and  from  the  free  self-imparting  love  of  God.  These 
two  elements  combined  complete  the  Christian  conception  of  God ; 
and  their  union  is  established  by  Christ  Himself,  through  the 
simple  conception  of  the  Father. 

But  although  the  Father  is  the  originator  and  founder  of  a 
spiritual  and  moral  commimion  between  Himself  and  the  life  of 
which  He  is  the  Author,  yet  the  relation  is  not  confined  to  the 
men  whose  Father  in  this  sense  God  is,  nor  even  to  superhuman 
beings,  such  as  the  angels,  to  whom  the  expression  vlo\  rov  Oeov 
is  undoubtedly  applied  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xx.  36),  as  if  to  point 
out  the  higher  super-terrestrial  condition  which  men  may  hope 
to  attain  after  death,  but  it  attains  perfection  in  its  application  to 
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the  Son,  -whose  Father  God  is  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
(cf.  Matt.  xi.  27  ^).  He  is,  as  our  Lord  says,  "My  God  and  your 
God,''  "My  Father  and  your  Father"  (John  xx.  17);  and  how 
sonship  of  men  with  Grod  proceeds  from  that  of  Jesus  is  seen  in 
John  xviL  26,  xiv.  6-13. 

He  therefore  speaks  of  God  chiefly  as  ffis  Father,  both  ac- 
cording to  the  synoptic  evangelists  and  St.  John  ;  and  this  is  so 
common  in  our  Lord's  discourses,  that,  besides  what  has  been 
already  said,  no  other  passages  need  be  adduced  in  proof  of  it 
But  there  are  also  certain  utterances  in  which  the  idea  of  God  as 
Father,  in  relation  to  the  Son,  is  more  distinctly  brought  out, 
mostly  in  St.  John  ch.  v.  (cf.  xiv.-xvii.),  where  Christ  takes 
advantage  of  the  charge  brought  against  Him  of  profaning  the 
Sabbath  by  His  miracles,  to  enter  more  thoroughly  into  the  sub- 
ject of  His  relation  to  the  Father.  He  works.  He  says,  because 
and  as  the  Father  works,  and  expresses  Himself  in  such  a  way  as 
to  show  the  Jews  that  He  was  speaking  of  God  as  His  Father  in 
the  precise  sense  of  the  word,  making  Himself,  as  they  expressed 
it,  equal  with  God  (ver.  18)  ;  so  that  our  Lord  was  induced  to 
enter  into  a  closer  explanation  of  the  relation  subsisting  between 
Himself  and  the  Father.  This  relation  can  only  be  completely 
ascertained  by  a  consideration  of  the  idea  of  the  Son  also  ;  and 
to  this  belongs  the  truth  that  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself 
(ver.  26)  absolutely  as  the  sole  cause.  The  Son,  too,  has  life  in 
HimseK,  but  as  imparted  by  the  Father :  the  Father  has  given  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself.  Hence,  also,  it  is  the  Father 
who  imparts  the  life,  and  grants  it  to  the  Son  in  so  comprehen- 
sive a  sense,  that  the  Son  Himself  also  can  then  quicken  whom 
He  will  (ver.  21),  and  can,  moreover,  do  all  that  the  Father  does 
by  virtue  of  this  fulness  of  life  and  the  knowledge  which  accom- 
panies it  (vers.  19-21).  On  this  account  a  relation  of  love  sub- 
sists between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Father  loves  the  Son  (ver.  19,  x.  17,  xvii.  24,  26).  This 
communion,  originating  in  the  Father,  is  one  both  of  knowledge 

^  This  might  have  been  taken  as  the  starting-point  of  the  inquiry,  because 
the  relation  of  God  to  men  is  brought  about  by  that  in  which  He  stands 
absolutely  as  Father  to  the  Son.  But  as  our  Lord  Himself  adopts  the  other 
method,  proceeding  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  sense  of  the  term,  and  teach- 
ing men  to  know  God  in  the  first  place  as  the  Father  of  those  who  ate  called 
into  His  kingdom,  the  same  plan  has  been  followed  here. 
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and  of  action,  as  set  forth  in  vers.  19  and  20,  ofwlm^  irovit  and 
iravra  heiKwaw  airw.  The  community  of  knowledge  is  empha- 
tically asserted  (Matt.  xL  25-27  ;  Luke  x.  21,  22),  and  rests  upon 
the  community  of  life  and  being  (cf.  John  xiv.  7).  For  other 
passages,  cf.  John  xviL  1,  21,  24,  25 ;  Matt.  x.  32,  33,  xvi  17, 
27,  XXV.  34,  XX.  23,  where  Christ  speaks  of  God  as  His  Father 
in  the  higher  sense ;  for  Grod  is  Father  in  the  most  special  sense 
of  the  word  as  regards  the  Son ;  and  by  that  very  fact  brings 
about  His  relation  as  Father  to  the  children  of  God  amongst 
mankind  and  in  tjie  higher  world.  Thus  Grod's  love  for  the  Son 
from  all  eternity  passes  over  to  those  who  believe  on  Him  (John 
xvii.  26,  cf.  also  xvi  27) ;  and  the  same  idea  runs  through  the 
whole  connection  of  His  teaching.  God  is  pre-eminently  Father 
of  the  Son,  to  whom  He  has  given  to  have  life  in  Himself  and  to 
quicken  whomsoever  He  will,  and  also  full  power  over  all  flesh, 
to  give  life  to  those  whom  the  Father  has  given  Him  (John 
xvii.  2).  But  on  that  account  God  is  also  the  Father  of  those 
who  believe  on  the  Son,  and  are  thereby  children  of  God.  And 
thus  is  God,  in  the  fullest  and  richest  sense,  the  Author  of  life ; 
and  the  life  which  He  gives  is  a  divine  life,  and,  indeed,  a  spiri- 
tual communion  with  Himself  in  lova  And  this  is  exactly  the 
point  where  we  see  that  the  two  leading  ideas — of  God  as  a 
Father,  and  God  as  a  Spirit — ^formed  by  our  Lord,  and  in  which 
His  teaching  of  God  culminates,  stand  in  close  internal  connec- 
tion with  each  other.  He  taught  men  to  know  God  as  mfev/ia, 
as  being  the  absolute  and  perfect  life,  self-comprehensive  in  com- 
plete self-consciousness  and  spontaneous  activity,  and  imparting 
Himself  to  others ;  the  notion  of  this  self-commimication  and 
thoroughly  permeating  influence  being  contained  in  the  idea  of 
the  Spirit,  whence  also  the  inference  as  to  the  worship  of  Gk)d  is 
immediately  deduced  (John  iv.  24).  But  God  as  Father  is  like- 
wise the  intelligent  and  spiritual  Author  of  life.  The  idea  inter- 
mediate to  those  of  Father  and  Spirit  is  that  God  is  love,  the 
highest  conception  of  personality.  The  idea  of  Father  includes 
that  of  love,  and  thef  latter  is  presupposed  in  that  of  the  Spirit. 
And  it  is  observable  that  the  apostle,  who  alone  has  recorded  the 
apophthegm  "  God  is  love"  (1  John  iv.  8),  the  truth  contained 
in  which  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  all  our  Lord's  teaching,  is  the 
same  who  has  also  alqne  preserved  to  us  Jesus'  utterance  Tn/evfia 
6  0€O9.     In   virtue  of  this  love,  God  communicates  life,  and 
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founds  a  spiritual  fellowship  of  life  and  love  between  Himself 
and  rational  creatures  as  His  children.  The  conclusion  as  to 
Grod*s  worship,  which  Christ  draws  (John  iv.  22-24)  from  the  con- 
ception of  Him  as  Spirit,  is  also  derived  elsewhere  from  the  idea 
of  Father  (Matt  vi  3-8),  where  the  subject  of  discourse  i^  the 
purity  of  piety  in  almsgiving  and  prayer,  with  a  hint  at  the 
omniscience  of  God  as  Father. 

From  this  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  as  God  and  Father, 
proceeds  the  more  special  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  the  divine 
aUrHmtes ;  and  this  idea  forms  the  basis  of  all  the  predicates 
He  applies  to  the  Father  in  His  manifold  discourses.  He  is  the 
one  true  God  (o  ijlovo^  dXridivo^,  John  xvii  3 ;  c£  v.  44,  vii  28 ; 
Mark  xiL  29),  the  knowledge  of  whom  is  eternal  life;  who  is 
in  His  own  person  so  absolutely  the  life  eternal  that  no  one 
can  know  Him  without  attaining  that  life.  The  knowledge  of 
Him  is  an  appropriation  of  the  diviue  life,  and  imattainable 
without  it ;  for  He  who  originally  possesses  the  life  in  Himself 
is  the  source  whence  it  is  imparted  to  others  (John  v.  21,  26, 
iii  15,  16,  VL  32,  33). 

He  is,  as  a  Spirit,  omnisderU  with  reference  partly  to  the  Son, 
whom  He  alone  knows  (Matt.  xi.  27),  and  partly  to  the  world 
(Matt  VL  8,  32,  c£  X.  30).  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  divine 
prophecy  which  Jesus  presupposes  and  accepts  in  His  teaching. 

He  is  aimighti/,  so  that  all  things  are  possible  to  Him  (Matt 
3dx.  26 ;  Luke  xviii  27 ;  Mark  xiv.  36),  especially  the  raising 
of  the  dead  to  spiritual  and  physical  life  (John  v.  21).  He  is, 
consequently,  greater  than  all  (John  x.  29),  so  that  everything  is 
dependent  on  and  ordered  by  Him  (Matt  x.  29,  30),  and  espe- 
cially possesses  full  power  over  men,  both  in  this  life  and  the 
next  (Luke  xii.  4,  5) ;  being,  moreover,  in  a  state  of  constant 
activity,  so  that  no  distinction  between  this  and  a  state  of  rest 
can  find  place  with  Him  (John  v.  17). 

God  is  likewise  omnipresent  (Matt  vi.  4,  6, 18),  and  also  eternal 
(John  xvii  5,  24).  He  is  not  limited  by  the  temporal  conditions  of 
the  world,  but,  as  its  Founder  and  Creator,  originally  superior  to  it 

This  living  incomprehensible  God  is  Jioly  (John  xvii.  11),  in 
contradistinction  from  the  world  and  sin,  since  He  is  not  only 
untainted  by,  but  in  His  own  nature  safe  and  free  from,  it ;  holy, 
therefore,  not  merely  in  a  negative  but  in  a  positive  sense,  and 
imparting  holiness  to  others. 
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He  alone,  therefore,  ia  good  (Matt  xix.  17;  Luke  xviii  19), 
and  the  trustworthy  giver  of  all  good  gifts  (Matt  vii  9-11). 
He  alone,  too,  is  trtie  {dkrjOi^), — John  viii  26,  c£  vers.  14-18,  ver. 
32,  and  perhaps  also  John  vii  28  (dXrjOivosi), — ^revealing  Himself 
as  He  is,  and  therefore  also  bearing  witness  to  the  truth.  He  is 
fall  of  love  towards  the  world  (John  iii  16),  and  therefore  heniffn 
to  all  creatures  who  are  in  need,  even  to  the  irrational  creation 
(Matt  vi.  26,  28-30),  but  especially  to  mankind  as  standing  in 
a  higher  position,  insomuch  that  it  is  enough  for  men,  with  re- 
gard to  their  wants,  to  be  assured  that  Grod  their  Father  knows  of 
them.  And  this  holds  good,  not  only  of  bodily  wants,  which  are 
here  spoken  of  (as  also  in  Matt.  v.  45),  and  for  which  all  men 
indiscriminately,  without  reference  to  their  moral  conduct,  are 
supplied  with  what  is  necessary  for  the  prolongation  of  their 
natural  life,  as  a  foundation  for  the  superstructure  of  a  higher 
state  of  existence.  It  refers  also,  generally,  to  everything  which 
can  be  the  subject  of  desire,  demand,  or  prayer,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  good  gift,  and  in  the  highest  degree  to  spiritual  wants,  and  to 
the  highest  gift  of  aU,  the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  (Luke  xi  13), 
and  to  the  kingdom  of  Gkxi  (Luke  xii  31,  32),  to  the  possession 
of  which  aU  other  good  things  shall  be  added  (Matt,  vi  33). 

So  far,  then,  as  the  needy  are  suffering  and  miserable,  this 
benevolent  God  is  the  Merciful  One  (Luke  vi  36) ;  so  far  as  they 
are  sinners.  He  is  gracious, — ^that  is,  ready  to  blot  out  the  sins  of 
those  who  yield  themselves  to  His  counsel  of  grace  (Matt  xviii 
23-27,  32,  33  [iX^eiv — (nrKarfyyurOrivai])  Luke  xviii.  13;  Matt 
xviii  12-14;  Luke  xv.  11-32,  cf.  4-10).  Thus  God  ap- 
preaches  sinners  in  fatherly  love,  with  forgiveness  and  benefits, 
deliverance  and  protection  from  evil  (Matt  vi  12-14),  leading  sin* 
ners  from  death  and  sin  to  life  and  righteousness  (Luke  xviii  14), 
as  the  great  God  to  whose  power  and  pity  nothing  is  impossible 
(Mark  x.  27;  Luke  xviii  27);  so  that  entrance  into  the  king- 
dom of  Grod,  which  is  impossible  to  the  sinner  as  such,  becomes 
both  possible  and  actual  through  God*s  power  amd  grace  (Matt 
xix.  23,  26  ;  cf.  Mark  x.  23).  On  the  other  hand.  He  is  patient 
and  long-suffering,  i.e.  sparing  even  the  yet  unconverted  sinner  so 
as  to  allow  room  for  his  conversion;  long-suffering  enough  to 
grant  to  each  according  to  his  need  sufficient  time  for  repentance 
(Luke  xiii  6-9). 

But,  .inasmuch  as  the  holy,  true,  and  benevolent  God  regards 
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aad  treats  all  rational  beings  with  reference  to  the  conduct  which 
may  be  justly  imputed  to  them.  He  is  the  Eighteous  {BUaio<;, 
John  xvii  25).  This  term  is  not  synonymous  with  ayco^ 
(ver.  11),  since  the  latter  attribute,  taken  in  connection  with  its 
context,  places  God  in  opposition  to  sin :  being  free  from,  and 
untainted  by  sin,  He  repels  it  from  Him,  and  is  perfectly  safe 
from  its  attacks.  In  the  former  passage,  on  the  contrary,  hUaio^ 
points  to  the  distinction  between  the  Koafio^;  and  the  Eedeemer 
with  those  who  believe  on  Him,  and  accordingly  lays  down  a 
different  line  of  conduct  on  God's  part  towards  these  two  parties ; 
so  that  it  exactly  designates  the  divine  attribute  by  which  He 
regards  and  treats  His  subjects  according  to  the  behaviour  which 
may  justly  be  imputed  to  them, — an  attribute  of  the  divine  being 
which  by  no  means  invalidates  the  others.  To  the  province  of 
the  divine  righteousness  belongs  the  question  of  God's  judgments 
(John  V.  22,  27,  29),  especially  when  He  is  represented,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  jealous,  angry,  and  condemnatory,  in  respect  of  the 
despisers  of  His  kindness  and  forbearance  and  generally  of  His 
will  (Matt  xviii  34,  35,  xxii  11-13,  xxiii.  12,  xxv.  26-29, 
41—46  ;  cf.  Luke  xiv.  21,  xiL  46),  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
recompensing  and  compensating  the  good  (Matt.  v.  11,  12,  vi  4, 
6,  18,  xxv.  21,  29,  34)  ;  where,  however,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  in  so  requiting  the  good.  His  freedom  of  action  is 
quite  unrestrained  (Matt  xx.  13-15).  It  is,  then,  this  living  and 
illimitable,  holy,  loving,  and  righteous  God  in  whom  wisdom 
dwells  (Luke  xi  49 ;  Matt  xL  19).  In  all  these  attributes  He 
proves  Himself  to  be  the  perfect  One  (Matt  v.  45),  perfect  on 
every  side,  internally  in  Himself  and  externally  in  His  works, 
and  therefore  the  prototj^e  of  all  moral  perfection,  and  especially 
of  all  love ;  but  in  this  perfection  always  manifesting  HimseK  to 
be  God,  the  Spirit  and  Father. 

This  doctrine  of  the  Father  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  else 
is  built  up,  the  root  from  which  springs  the  whole  stem  and  tree  of 
our  Lord's  teaching,  limited  at  first  to  the  doctrine  of  the  glorification 
of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  but  embracing  afterwards  its  whole  extent 

§  22.  The  Son, 

In  §  21  we  recognised  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  being  essential  and  fundamental  hypotheses  in  our 
Lord's  teaching ;  and  although  the  New  Testament  element  comes 
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in  more  largely  here,  still  the  idea  is  rooted  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  relation  subsisting  absolutely  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  now  first  comes  prominently  into  the  foreground.  Tl^e 
teaching  of  the  Lord  on  this  point  is  direct  self-testimony,  the 
revelation  by  HimseK  of  His  own  self-consciousness,  and  the 
attestation  of  this  consciousness;  and  to  this  testimony  is  due 
the  whole  peculiarity  of  our  Lord's  teaching  and  of  the  religious 
doctrines  contained  in  the  New  Testament.  The  peculiar  and 
unique  sense  in  which  Grod  is  absolutely  the  Father  here  first 
shows  itself. 

In  the  Old  Testament  it  was  in  the  first  place  the  theocratic  nation 
which  was  regarded  as  the  son  of  Gk)d,  Israel  as  the  first-bom  son 
(Ex.  iv.  22 ;  Jer.  xxxi  9-20) ;  then  the  members  of  this  people 
as  sons  and  daughters,  or  children  of  this  God ;  and  thirdly,  as  a 
son  in  the  most  eminent  sense,  the  earthly  representative  of  the 
people,  the  chief  minister  of  the  covenant,  and  at  the  same  time 
God*s  deputy  amongst  the  people,  the  theocratic  king.  And  now 
this  relation  culminates  in  the  future  Anointed  One,  in  the  abso- 
lute sense  of  that  term. 

Jesus  points  Himself  out  eis  the  Son  simply,  where,  in  the  con- 
text, the  reference  applies  to  the  Father  (Matt.  xi.  27;  John  v.  19). 
But  in  its  deeper  sense  He  gradually  unfolds  the  doctrine  of  His 
Sonship,  at  first  preparing  His  countrymen,  and  then  leading  on 
into  its  depths  those  who  were  capable  of  embracing  it.  On  one 
occasion,  at  Jerusalem,  He  asserts  His  dignity  before  a  mixed 
multitude ;  but  this  did  not  occur  in  the  earlier  days  of  His 
ministry.  To  this  method  belong  also  the  titles  Son  of  Man  and 
San  of  God,  which,  both  in  the  Synoptists  and  in  John,  He  is  re- 
presented as  using,  which  are  indissolubly  united,  and  mutually 
complete  each  other. 

The  name  Son  of  man,  vi6<;  rev  dvBpamov,  is  found  most  fre- 
quently in  the  Synoptists,  and  almost  exclusively  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  Himself.  The  Son  of  man  appears  as  a  man  among  men,  and 
is  described  as  having  neither  property  nor  home  (Matt,  viii  20 ; 
Luke  ix.  58);  He  eats  and  drinks  (Matt  xi.  19;  Luke  vii  34);  He 
can  forgive  sins  (Matt.  ix.  6;  Mark  iL  10;  Luke  v.  24);  He  is  Lord 
of  the  Sabbath  (Matt  xiL  8;  Mark  ii.  28;  Luke  vi  5);  He  is  the 
sower  of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiiL  37,  41) ;  He  is  come  to  save 
(Matt  xviiL  11 ;  Luke  xix.  10),  and  to  minister  (Matt  xx.  28  ; 
Mark  x.  45).     The  disciples  are  desired  to  say  for  whom  they 
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take  Him  (Matt  xvi.  13).  Sin  against  Him  is  not  without  for- 
giveness (Matt.  xLL  32;  Luke  xii.  10);  the  sign  of  Jonas  is  fulfilled 
in  Him  (Matt  xii.  40 ;  Luke  xi.  30).  He  must  fulfil  the  pre- 
ordained and  predicted  destiny  of  His  life  (Matt,  xxvi  44) ;  must 
suffer,  be  rejected,  betrayed  by  the  kiss  of  a  Judas  (Luke  xxii  48), 
and  delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  sinners,  ill-treated  and  cruci- 
fied (Luke  xxiv.  7 ;  Mark  viii.  31 ;  Luke  ix.  22 ;  [Matt  xvi.  21 ;] 
Matt  xvii  12;  Mark  ix.  12;  Matt  xvii  22  f.;  Mark  ix.  31 
Luke  ix.  44 ;  Matt  xx.  18  f. ;  Mark  x.  33  f. ;  Luke  xviii.  31  S. 
Matt.  xxvi.  2;  Matt  xxvi  24;  Mark  xiv.  21;  Luke  xxii.  22 
Matt  xxvL  45  ;  Mark  xiv.  41 ;  Luke  xxii.  48) ;  but  He  wiU  rise 
again  (Matt  xvii.  9 ;  Mark  ix.  9 ;  Matt  xvii.  23 ;  Mark  ix.  31 ; 
Matt  XX.  19 ;  Mark  x.  34 ;  Luke  xviii  33) ;  and  a  great  future 
with  the  Father,  and  a  return  in  glory  for  the  establishment  of 
His  kingdom  and  for  judgment,  is  in  store  for  Him  (Matt.  x.  23, 
xvi  27  f. ;  Mark  viii  38  ;  Luke  ix.  26  ;  Matt  xix.  28,  xxiv!  27  ; 
Luke  xvii.  22,  24;  Matt.  xxiv.  30  f.;  Mark  xiii  26;  Luke 
xxi  27  f. ;  Matt  xxiv.  37,  39  ;  Luke  xvii  26,  30  ;  Matt  xxiv.  44 ; 
Luke  xii  40,  21,  36;  Matt  xxv.  31;  Matt  xxvi.  64;  Luke 
xxii  69).  Men  will  be  persecuted  for  His  sake  (Luke  vi.  22 ;  c£ 
Matt  V.  10) ;  He  wiU  be  ashamed  of  those  who  are  ashamed  of 
Him  (Mark  viii.  38;  Luke  ix.  26);  but  He  will,  on  the  other 
hand,  confess  those  who  confess  Him  (Luke  xii  8  ;  c£  Matt  x.  32); 
and  they  wiU  desire  Him  (Luke  xvii  22,  24,  25).  The  question 
is  also  asked,  whether  He  shall  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?  (Luke 
xviii  8.)  In  John's  Gospel,  also,  the  expression  is  really  used,  if 
not  so  frequently  and  variously  as  in  the  Synoptists  (c£  John 
i  52,  iii  13,  14,  v.  27).  For  other  examples  of  the  expression 
in  John,  see  vi  27,  53,  62,  viii  28,  xii  23,  34,  xiii  31. 

We  see  from  the  foregoing  how  manifold  the  use  of  this  ex- 
pression is,  and  also  that  there  is  evidently  a  purpose  in  it  It  is 
at  any  rate*  characteristic,  that  it  hardly  ever  occurs  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  gospel  histories.  We  find  it  only  once  directly  used 
from  the  Hps  of  the  dying  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  56).  He  had  known 
our  Lord  during  His  life  on  earth,  and  at  the  moment  of  being 
stoned  he  beheld  Him  in  a  vision,  and  naturally  employed  the 
expression  which  our  Lord  had  in  His  time  so  frequently  em- 
ployed. The  expression  is  used  in  another  way  in  Eev.  i  13, 
xiv.  14,  with  manifest  reference  to  Dan.  vii  13. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
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literally ;  and,  apart  from  all  historical  reference,  it  means  nothing 
but  man^  in  the  same  sense  as  vioi  t&v  avBponraov  (Mark  iii  28), 
children  of  men.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  find  the  expression 
frequently  in  Ezekiel  (e,g.  xl.  4,  xliv.  5),  in  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet's  angelic  conductor,  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  super- 
human spirit,  and  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  a  feeling  of  de- 
pendence on  God  and  His  messenger.  But  why  then  does  Jesus 
thus  call  Himself  a  child  of  man  ? 

Bationalism  has  pronounced  o  vw  t.  a.  to  mean  (he  man  here, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Orientals,  who  avoid  the  term  J, 
and  are  desirous  to  put  themselves  into  connection  with  the  person 
they  are  addressing,  as  "  thy  servant,"  "  thine  handmaid,"  etc.  It 
makes  strongly  against  this  interpretation,  that  the  pronoun  o8to9 
is  never  added  to  the  expression,  often  as  it  is  supposed  to  occur 
in  this  sense;  and  its  so  frequent  use  becomes  simply  incom- 
prehensible. Passages  such  as  Matt.  xvi.  13  would,  on  this  sup- 
position, become  xmmeaning ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  expression  clearly  has  reference,  wherever  it  occurs,  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  ideal  explanation  must 
therefore  go  still  further,  and  allow  that  Christ  called  Himself 
the  Son  of  man,  in  order  to  signify  the  special  peculiarity  of  His 
personality,  and  to  specify  HimseW  in  this  important  respect,  in  a 
way  which  was  weU  adapted,  by  its  delicate  and  quiet  intimation, 
to  shape  itself  into  some  more  full  and  comprehensive  conception 
of  the  idea.  Just  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  expression  )3<ur£- 
\ela  Tov  Ocpv,  which  He  found  in  use,  and  could  employ  without 
exciting  too  great  a  sensation.  For  He  made  use  of  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  possible  for  Him,  by  gradually  drawing  out  the 
notion  He  wished  to  impart,  to  bring  it  nearer  home  to  the  people, 
and  thereby  to  ennoble  and  spiritualize  their  conception  of  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  before  He  openly  stepped  forth  before  the 
world  with  the  declaration  that  He  was  Himself  the  Messiah,  the 
ruler  of  this  kingdom.  But  this  gives  rise  to  the  question,  whether 
we  are  justified  in  adhering  to  the  merely  literal  explanation  of 
the  expression,  or  whether  it  was  not  rather  used  historically  as  a 
designation  of  the  Messiah?  Many  assume  that  Jesus  wished 
thereby  to  make  Himself  known  as  the  Messiah  pointed  out  by 
Daniel  (ch.  vil  13).  The  great  authority  attributed  at  that  time 
to  the  prophet  Daniel  on  the  subject  of  Messianic  prophecy,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  the  later  Jews  called  the  Messiah  with  re- 
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ference  to  this  passage  the  Son  of  dovds,  is  appealed  to  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  Schleiermacher,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  it 
as  a  strange  conceit ;  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
expression  was  in  current  use  at  the  time  of  Jesus  ,^  a  designation 
of  the  Messiah  (John  xii  34 ;  cf.  Matt  xvi.  13).  Again,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  character  of  Jesus  merely  to  borrow  an  oft-recur- 
ring expression,  without  at  the  same  time  intentionally  giving  to  it, 
though  adopted  from  some  other  source,  an  original  and  character- 
istic signification.  And,  lastly,  the  purport  of  the  passages  in  which 
He  makes  use  of  this  expression  obliges  us  at  all  events  to  go  beyond 
the  bare  allusion  to  Daniel,  and  to  connect  the  purport  of  these 
utterances  with  the  verbal  sense  of  the  designation.  But  although 
we  give  due  weight  to  these  considerations,  it  would  surely  be  going 
too  far  to  deny,  with  Schleiermacher,  that  the  expression  o  u/09  rov 
avOpamov  was  in  no  way  historically  suggested  by  that  passage  of 
DanieL  For  instance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  Lord's 
own  utterances  respecting  His  person  He  makes  definite  allusion 
to  that  passage  (Matt.  xxLv.  30  ;  cf.  Mark  xiii.  26 ;  Luke  xxi 
27,  36  ;  in  close  connection  with  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  cf.  Mark  xiv. 
62  ;  Xuke  xxii  69).  Li  these  passages  He  says,  as  in  Dan.  vii 
13,  that  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  or  upon  the  clouds  of 
heaven ;  wherein  we  have  this  twofold  assertion  about  the  coming 
king,  that  He  is  like  a  Son  of  man,  and  that  He  comes  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  Our  Lord  here  evidently  intends  His  hearers 
to  recall  to  mind  that  passage  of  Daniel,  and  also  to  regard  Him- 
self as  there  indicated.  Thus  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  this 
passage  induced  Jesus  to  choose  the  name  o  vl6<;  rov  avOpdrirov  for 
Himself ;  and  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the 
book  of  Enoch  also  has  the  expression  Son  of  man.  And  by 
means  of  this  passage  great  advantage  accrued  from  His  use  of  the 
expression,  that  His  fdlow-countrjnnen  would,  on  closer  examina- 
tion, be  led  to  discover  in  it  a  designation  of  His  person  as  the 
Messiah,  and  be  thus  gradually  initiated  into  the  deeper  and  higher 
sense  of  the  Messianic  idea,  without  the  risk  of  popular  excitement 
which  would  have  been  incurred  by  an  explicit  declaration  of  His 
Messiahship.  But  in  order  to  exhaust  its  meaning,  we  must  con- 
nect the  literal  and  ideal  with  the  historical  explanation,  by  adding 
to  the  historical  sense  the  signification  of  the  expression  itself. 
Jesus  uses  this  expression  emphatically  to  denote  HimseK  to  be 
**  a  man ;"  in  Grotius'  view,  to  describe  His  lowliness^  in  Herder^s 
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opinion,  to  represent  Himself  -as  the  ideal  man.  Thus  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  in  the  idea  of  man  both  views  are  combined, 
— ^lowliness  and  weakness  in  relation  to  some  higher  being,  dignity 
and  elevation  aa  compared  with  a  less  exalted  creature.  In  the 
Old  Testament  we  have  the  two  beautifully  united  in  Ps.  viii.  5, 
where  the  nature  and  position  of  men  are  so  remarkably  stated  as 
to  become  the  type  for  the  Messianic  personality  in  the  New 
Testament  (c£  Heb.  ii  6-8).  It  is  indeed  strange  that  the 
passage  just  quoted  is  not  (as  well  as  that  in  Daniel)  usually 
taken  into  account  in  explaining  the  expression  Son  of  man. 

With  regard  to  the  itee  of  the  vm  tov  avOpdnrov  in  our  Lord's 
mouth,  Schleiermacher  justly  says  that  He  could  not  have  applied  it 
to  HimseK  without  the  consciousness  of  His  own  complete  partici- 
pation in  human  nature ;  and,  further,  that  the  special  appro- 
priation of  it  would  have  been  unmeaning  except  He  had  some 
ground  for  it  which  others  could  not  claim,  in  giving  to  it  some 
pregnant  sense  indicating  a  marked  distinction  between  Himself 
and  other  men. 

What  kind  of  a  distinction,  then,  is  this  ?  It  is  said,  and  truly, 
that  our  Lord  was  a  man  in  the  most  distinguished  sense  of  the 
word ;  but  this  distinction  points  to  something  else,  viz.  that  He 
was  not  merely  a  man,  but  more  than  a  man,  in  virtue  of  the  xmion 
of  a  superhuman  with  His  human  nature,  the  former  of  which, 
became  man  in  Him  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  Two  points 
are,  therefore,  always  implied  in  the  expression  Son  of  man,  viz, 
that,  although  veritably  the  Son  of  man.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
something  much  higher  still,  and  on  the  other  side,  that,  exalted  as 
He  was,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  He  was  still  a  man — a  man 
in  all  human  lowliness,  and  yet  in  the  highest  perfection.  An 
antithesis  is  hinted  at  in  the  expression  Son  of  man ;  and  this  is 
easily  accounted  for  if  we  remember  that  He  quite  as  frequently 
calls  Himself  the  Son  of  God. 

This  pregnantly  comprehensive  conception  of  the  Son  of  man, 
brought  home  to  us  by  what  has  been  said  above,  will  be  further 
verified  by  examination  of  the  particular  passages  in  which  it  occurs. 

The  synoptic  passages, — ^The  contrast  above  mentioned  shows 
itself  most  distinctly  in  Matt,  xvi  13-16  (c£  Mark  viiL,  Luke 
ix.).  "  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  man  am  ?  "  was  the 
question  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  His  disciples.  The  opinions 
entertained  of  Him  by  others  having  been  mentioned,  our  Lord 
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comes  forward  with  the  question,  "  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? "  to 
which  they  reply,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God;"  this  being  the  sum  of  what  they  had  learned  and  experienced 
in  their  intercourse  with  Jesus.  ;  Here  then  the  vm  tov  avdpdyrrov 
and  the  vto9  tov  Oeov  are  shown  to  be  united  in  the  same  person ; 
and  in  ver.  2  7,  where  we  read  that "  the  Son  of  man"  will  come  in 
the  glory  "  of  His  Father,"  the  two  persons  are  similarly  identified 
For  the  juxtaposition  proves  that  the  Son  of  man  has  God  for  BKs 
Father,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  glory  of  God  is  also  His  own, 
and  that  in  which  He  will  hereafter  come  and  manifest  Himself. 
This  general  view  is  entirely  confirmed  by  the  remaining  passages. 

The  Son  of  man  appears  as  a  man  amongst  men,  resembling 
other  men  in  His  manner  of  life  (Matt  xi  19 ;  Luke  vii  34), 
descending,  indeed,  still  lower,  and  fulfilling,  as  prophesied,  a  hard 
lot  in  life,  with  no  possessions  or  resting-place  on  earth  (Matt 
viii.  20  ;  Luke  ix.  58).  He  treads  the  path  of  suffering  and 
death,  and  is  given  over  into  the  hands  of  sinners,  betrayed  by 
the  kiss  of  Judas,  maltreated,  crucified,  and  slain  by  wicked  men 
(ct  Matt.  XX.  18,  and  other  passages  quoted  at  p.  109  above). 

He  accomplishes  His  work  on  earth,  and  indeed  forgives  sins, 
but  still  whilst  in  all  human  lowliness  (Matt  ix.  6  and  ||).  He^ 
is  Lord  even  of  the  Sabbath,  but  still  in  earthly  lowliness  (Matt 
xii  8  and  ||).  He  is  a  sower  come  to  sow  good  seed  amongst  man- 
kind (Matt  xiii  37);  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost  (Matt  xviii  11 ; 
Luke  xix.  10),  being  not  ashamed  to  interest  Himsetf  for  them, 
but  Himself  ministering  to  mankind  by  the  sacrifice  of  His  life 
(Matt  XX.  28  ;  Mark  x.  45).  And  because  He  appears  in  such 
lowliness.  He  finds  faith  in  few  hearts  only  (Luke  xviii.  8,  vi  22, 
ix.  26  ;  Mark  viii.  38),  nay,  excites  opposition  so  easily  that  a 
man  may  be  guilty  of  blasphemy  against  Him  without  committing 
an  unpardonable  sin  (Matt  xii.  32 ;  Luke  xii  20).  But  in  spite 
of  this  insignificance,  as  the  Son  of  man  He  will  not  only  rise 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  day  (Matt  xvii.  9),  but  also  reappear 
one  day  in  His  glorious  kingdom  to  judge  the  world,  and  will  ac- 
knowledge or  deny  men,  not  only  before  the  angels  of  God,  but 
also  before  the  Fattier  (Mark  viii.  38  ;  Luke  ix.  26  ;  Luke  xii.  8  iBf. ; 
[Matt.  X.  32 ;]  c£  Luke  vi.  22,  xvii  22),  and  will  reign  supreme 
on  the  throne  of  His  glory  (Matt.  xix.  28). 

With  this  element  of  our  Lord's  teaching  agrees  also  the  histo- 
rical representation  given  by  the  Synoptists  of  the  Messianic  life 
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of  Jesus.  They  represent  Him  as  the  Son  of  man  bom  of  a 
human  mother  (Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Gal.  iv.  4),  and  fulfilling  a 
human  destiny ;  but  withal  as  borne  witness  to  both  by  the  voice 
of  the  Father  as  His  Son  at  His  baptism  and  transfiguration,  and 
also  by  His  own  seK-testimony,  and  His  resurrection  and  ascension. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  man,  but  one  in  whom  the  glory  of 
the  Son  of  God  breaks  forth  amidst  the  obscurity  of  His  human 
lowliness.  The  very  course,  indeed,  of  His  earthly  life  is  to  reveal 
this  life  as  in  truth  that  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  passages  in  John  likewise  point  to  the  union  of  the  two  con- 
trasting elements  in  the  imity  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  Although 
we  must  not  stop  short  there,  we  may  therefore  well  adopt  what 
Neander  says  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  that  "  He  thus  calls  Himself,  as 
one  who,  partaking  of  humanity,  has  worked  out  such  great  results 
for  human  nature,  through  which  results  our  nature  is  glorified, 
who  also  most  eminently  answers  to  the  ideal  of  man,  and  realizes 
the  prototype  of  humanity."  In  proof  of  this,  he  refers  (besides 
Matt,  xii  8)  to  John  i  52,  iii  13,  v.  27,  vi  53.  In  our  view,  the 
essential  point  is  the  perfect  union  of  the  Son  of  man  and  Son  of 
Gkd  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  We  base- our  view  on  John  iii  13  : 
"  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven  (in  relation  first  to  know- 
ledge, ver.  11)  but  He  who  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  man,  who  is  in  heaven,"  that  is  to  say,  the  originally  super- 
himian  one  who  became  man,  but  in  whose  earthly  life  a  heavenly 
life  co-exists;  who  therefore  holds  communion  with  the  angels, 
and  partakes  of  their  services  (L  52).  Having  come  from  heaven 
to  earth.  He  is  possessed  also  of  divine  knowledge,  and  bears  wit- 
ness on  earth  to  heavenly  truths  (vers.  3,  11,  12),  being  lifted  up, 
indeed,  as  the  divinely-appointed  sign, — aU-powerful  to  heal  the 
serpent's  bite  (ver.  14);  but  to  Him,  at  the  same  time,  all  judgment 
is  committed  by  the  Father  (v.  27).  He  it  is  who,  as  the  one 
sealed  by  the  Father  (vi.  27),  and  as  the  bread  of  life  which 
comes  down  from  heaven  (vers.  32-38),  is  able  to  give  men  the  food 
which  endureth  even  unto  eternal  lifa  He  is  man  as  none  other, 
who  in  His  flesh  and  blood  has  rendered  incarnate  the  divine, 
making  the  purely  human  element  a  form  of  manifestation  for  the 
divine,  whom  man  must  take  into  himself  and  allow  to  pervade 
his  being;  who,  therefore,  oflfered  His  flesh  and  blood  for  their 
abiding  use  (ver.  53).  He  will  at  the  last  be  exalted  again  into 
heaven  (vi.  62) ;  certainly  through  suffering  and  the  cross  (viii  28, 
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xii  32,  34),  by  which,  however.  He  will  be  most  gloriously  mani- 
fested. -And  the  historical  representation  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  as 
given  by  St  John,  agrees  with  this.  In  his  prologue,  in  describing 
Him  whom  he  desires  to  bear  witness  to  as  the  Messiah,  he  repre- 
sents Him  as  the  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  (Jod,  who 
was  Himself  God,  and  became  flesh.  He  is  thus  represented  from 
the  very  first  as  the  Son  of  God.  His  divine  nature  is  put  in 
the  foremost  place;  and  the  Baptist,  with  whose  testimony  the 
historical  account  opens,  bears  direct  witness  to  Him  as  the  Son 
of  Grod,  by  virtue  of  the  manifestation  which  took  place  at  His 
baptism  (i  34  [33]).  This  Son  of  God  is  at  the  same  time  the 
Son  of  man ;  and  in  the  latter  name  is  clearly  set  forth  by  St  John 
the  perfect  imion  of  the  two  distinct  elements.  This  difference, 
however,  is  to  be  noticed,  that  whereas  in  the  Synoptists  the  account 
of  the  Son  of  man  takes  the  foremost  place.  He  being  shown  in  His 
Messianic  life  to  be  also  the  Son  of  God,  St  John,  on  the  contrary, 
gives  the  precedence  to  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  GM,  manifested 
indeed  as  a  man  throughout  the  whole  course  of  His  life,  although 
the  beams  of  His  glory  as  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father  are 
continually  breaking  through.  Both  representations,  however, 
agree  in  giving  the  Messianic  life  as  the  life  of  Him  in  whom 
exists  the  perfect  union  of  the  Son  of  man  and  Son  of  God. 

The  second,  but  less  common,  title  of  distinction,  is  Son  of  God, 
o  vl6<;  rov  Oeov  or  vih^  Oeov ;  or,  still  more  frequently.  Son  only, 
yet  always  in  reference  to  God  the  Father,  and  therefore  equiva- 
lent to  God's  Son  (Matt  xi  27,  c£  Luke  x.  22 ;  Mark  xiii.  32 ; 
Matt  xxviii  19  ;  John  v.  19-23;  26,  vi  40,  compared  with 
44 ;  viii  36,  c£  38),  whence  also  He  oftener  calls  God  irartjp 
than  ©609.  And,  besides  the  utterances  in  which  the  Lord  styles 
Hrmself  merely  Son,  but  with  reference  to  God  the  Father,  the 
name  Son  of  God  expressly  occurs  (John  iii  16,  17,  18),  where, 
too.  He  is  called  o  vio<;  6  fiovoyevrj<;.  There  verses,  indeed,  are  some- 
times r^rded,  even  by  commentators  Who  accept  the  gospel  as 
genuine  and  authentic,  not  as  the  words  of  Jesus,  but  as  added 
by  the  evangelist,  possibly  with  reference  to  1  John  iv.  9 ;  but 
no  proof  of  this  is  adduced.  But,  on  a  closer  consideration  of  the 
whole  paragraph  (John  iii.  16-21),  it  appears  to  be  a  perfectly 
appropriate  continuation  and  conclusion  of  the  conversation  with 
Kicodemus,  who  (after  ver.  11)  offered  no  further  interpellation,  as 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  interview,  but  after  our  Jjord's  reproof 
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(ver.  10),  as  well  as  throughout  the  profound  explanations  which 
followed  (vers.  11-15),  was  so  riveted  as  to  become  a  willing 
disciple,  and  acknowledged  his  Master  as  a  Teacher  come  from 
God  (ver.  2 ;  cf.  further  John  v.  23,  ix.  35,  c£  37,  x  36,  xi  4,  c£ 
37).  •  The  name  v/09  Oeov  can,  however,  only  be  perfectly  imder- 
stood  by  combining  the  historical  and  ideal  conceptions  of  it 
Evidently,  however,  the  New  Testament  has  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  foundation  for  this  idea  of  God's  Son.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  expression  is  used  in  a  theocratic  sense.  Israel  is 
the  first-bom  son  of  God,  and  the  chosen  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  even  him  of  whom  it  is  said  in  Hos.  xL  1,  "  Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  son;"  and  hence  individual  members 
of  this  nation  are  children  of  the  covenant  of  God.  And  as  the 
name  servant  of  Jehovah  is  applied  to  Israel  and  pious  Israelites 
generally,  and  then  transferred  to  pre-eminent  individuals,  instru- 
ments of  God*s  wiU,  so  are  the  distinguished  representatives  of 
God's  people  in  an  especial  sense  sons  of  Grod,  but  always  with  a 
higher  reference  in  the  background  to  the  anointed  and  theocratic 
King,  the  Messiah,  in  whom  the  idea  would  culminate.  Thus  we 
find  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  theocratic  sense,  as  the  ground-work  of 
the  Messianic  promises  and  hopes  of  David  (2  Sam.  vii  12-16, 
especially  ver.  14 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  28  (27),  and  with  the  whole  con- 
text, vers.  20-28,  also  Ps.  ii  7).  In  the  psalm  last  quoted  the 
conception  of  a  theocratic  king  is  further  worked  out,  and  has 
from  very  early  times  been  understood  of  the  Messiah,  especially 
the  7th  verse,  which  St  Paul  (Acts  xiii  33)  quotes  as  referring 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (c£  Eont  i  4).  In  the  idea  of  Son 
of  God  is  involved  that  of  a  peculiar  similarity  to,  and  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  therein  a  special  position  both  as  regards  God  and 
also  His  people,  to  whom  He  was  the  representative  of  God,  as  of 
the  highest  theocratic  Eling ;  and,  on  the 'other  hand,  He  is  also 
a  representative  of  God's  people,  whose  attributes  as  the  sons  of 
God  culminate  in  that  kingly  capacity.  The  same  idea^  however, 
was  still  further  worked  out  in  tiie  prophets  through  the  gradual 
multiplication  of  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Messiah.  And  thus  it 
is  evident  how  the  passage  above  quoted  might  form  the  basis  for 
a  much  fuller  elaboration  of  the  conception  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Now,  supposing  this  idea  to  have  been  already  brought  forward 
in  the  Old  Testament^  it  is  very  probable  that  Jesus,  in  assuming 
the  name,  had  reference  to  it ;  and  the  more  so  if  it  can  be 
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credibly  shown  that  the  name  was  in  nse  amongst  our  Lord's 
contemporaries  without  reference  to  His  perfecting  of  the  idea. 
We  do  actually  find  it  in  use,  at  all  events,  amongst  those  about 
the  person  of  Jesus ;  but  the  question  arises,  how  far  the  employ- 
ment of  it  was  owing  to  His  influence  ?  Yet  as  regards  the  dis- 
ciples, the  expression  is  used  (John  L  50)  by  Nathanael,  when  he 
had  hardly  come  into  contact  with  Jesus  at  all  (c£  vers.  42  and  46). 
Here  it  is  evidently  employed,  in  the  first  place,  in  a  theocratic 
sense,  but  with  an  upward  tendency,  which  already  indicates 
something  more  than  other  kings  of  Israel.  We  find  the  ex- 
pression also  in  the  mouth  ofTeter  (Matt,  xvi  16),  and  likewise 
of  Martha  (John  xL  27) ;  in  both  cases,  no  doubt,  on  occasions 
where  the  influence  of  Jesus  may  be  presupposed.  But  the  con- 
nection of  the  words,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
Grdd,"  makes  it  likely  that  it  is  the  designation  of  the  Messiah  as 
such,  and  indicates  that  the  use  of  the  word  here  is  connected 
with  and  rests  upon  the  theocratic  idea  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
yet  we  must  allow  that  from  the  lips  of  these  two  persons  it  is 
the  utterance  of  an  impression  upon  their  minds  of  the  person  of 
Jesus,  which  had  carried  them  beyond  the  merely  theocratic  idea. 
More  decisive  is  the  passage  in  which  the  high  priest,  at  the  ex- 
amination which  he  instituted  into  the  Messianic  claims  of  Jesus, 
made  use  of  the  same  title  (Matt.  xxvL  63  ;  c£  Luke  xxii. 
67-71  ;  Mark  xiv.  61).  It  may  be  here  assumed  that  the  high 
priest  wished  to  express  the  common  traditionary  notion  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  in  the  same  way,  too,  we  find  it  employed  by  the 
common  people  (Matt  xxvii  40).  It  is  also  expressed  by  the 
demons  (Matt.  viiL  29),  and  by  Satan  himself  as  the  tempter  (Matt. 
iv.  3).  Now  it  has  been  well  said,  by  Olshausen  for  instance, 
that  in  all  these  utterances  the  expression  v/o?  rov  ©coO  contains 
a  close  definition  of  the  Messianic  idea,  which  would  set  forth  in 
Jesus  the  nature  of  the  Father ;  and  that  those  who  called  Him 
by  this  name  either  acknowledged  in  Him  the  Messiah  manifesting 
the  nature  of  the  Father,  or  because  they  blamed  Him  for  de- 
claring Himself  in  that  character.  The  disciples  first  applied  the 
name  to  Him  after,  in  their  intercourse  with  Him,  the  nature  of 
the  Son  was  made  known  to  them  by  revelation  of  God  the  Father, 
whilst  they  immediately  recognised  Him  as  the  Messiah.  The 
utterance  of  the  high  priest  refers  to  Jesus'  own  declarations; 
and  the  words  of  the  possessed  are  intended  to  express  that  even 
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the  demoniacal  power  recognised  the  true  nature  of  Jesus.  Apart 
from  the  last,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  peculiar  case,  we  may 
notice,  firstly,  that  the  tempter's  words  (Matt,  iv.)  distinctly  refer 
to  the  heavenly  voice  which  pointed  out  Jesus  at  His  baptism  as 
the  Son  of  God,  in  whom  the  Father  was  well  pleased  (iii  17) ; 
so  that  from  that  time  forward  the  Lord  walked  the  earth  as  the 
Son  of  God,  who  had  been  testified  to  from  heaven.  And  as  re- 
gards the  declarations  of  the  disciples,  all  of  them  at  least  could 
not  be  derived  from  more  intimate  knowledge  of  His  person, 
because  Nathanael  calls  Him  by  that  name  at  their  first  interview. 
And,  whilst  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  high  priest  did  not 
employ  the  term  u/09  rod  Oeov  as  explanatory  of  o  Xpurro^,  it  is 
certain  that  the  Sanhedrim  (Luke  xxii.  70,  cf.  66)  looked  upon 
them  as  identical  There  can,  on  the  other  hand,  be  no  doubt 
that  Jesus  did  not  limit  Himself  to  the  theocratic  idea,  but  rather 
ascribed  to  Himself,  as  the  vio^  rov  Qeov,  such  attributes  and  such 
a  relation  to  the  Father,  that  the  title,  although  based  historically 
on  the  theocratic  idea,  acquired  a  mjich  higher  significance.  This 
idea  was  perfected  by  our  Lord  in  His  own  teaching.  What  is 
commonly  called  the  physical  idea  found  no  place  in  our  Lord's 
use  of  the  words  (Luke  i  35,  cf.  iii.  38),  but  rather  what  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  metaphysical  , 

Strauss  has  remarked,  that  whilst  in  the  Synoptists  the  high 
priest  regards  the  idea  of  the  Son  of  God  as  so  closely  bound  up 
with  that  of  the  Messiah,  that  he  unites  the  two  expressions 
(Matt,  xxvi  63),  the  Jews,  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  attached  so 
much  higher  a  meaning  to  the  former,  that  they  patiently  bore 
with  Jesus'  claim  to  be  the  Messiah  (x.  25),  but  took  up  stones 
to  cast  at  Him  as  soon  as  He  began  to  represent  Himself  as  the 
Son  of  Grod.  In  His  defence,  however,  our  Lord  seems  to  ignore 
the  theocratic,  and  merely  to  notice  the  metaphysical  signification. 
But  in  the  latter  respect  the  matter,  in  fact,  stands  differently.  A 
difference  exists  to  this  extent  only,  that,  according  to  the  incidents 
and  speeches  selected  by  the  fourth  evangelist,  Jesus  was  mainly 
concerned,  even  before  the  visit  at  the  time  of  His  last  passover, 
with  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  scribes,  lawyers,  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  party  leaders,  and  therefore  rarely  limited  Him- 
self to  popular  representations,  but  early  entered  upon  the  leading 
point  He  had  in  view.  Hence  the  opposition  He  here  met  with 
was  on  different  grounds  from  that  which  He  encountered  (ac- 
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cording  to  the  Synoptists)  in  dealing  with  the  people  of  Galilee 
and  Perea.  These  facts  explain  both  the  difference  observable 
in  His  own  declarations,  and  also  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
controversy  in  which  He  was  engaged.  If,  then,  amongst  the 
circumstances  specially  dealt  with  by  St.  John,  there  occur  more 
declarations  respecting  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus, — and  if 
our  Lord,  in  the  presence  of  (to  Him)  less  congenial  subjects, 
enters  upon  a  testimony  as  to  the  higher  elements  of  His  nature, 
— it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  He  should  meet  with  contra- 
diction. Thus  it  was  not  merely  the  expression  Son  of  God,  but 
the  sum-total  of  the  higher  attributes  which  He  laid  claim  to  as 
standing  in  an  unique  connection  with  the  Father,  which  excited 
opposition.  Thus  in  the  passage  (John  x.  34—36)  which  has  often 
been  appealed  to  from  the  rationalistic  side  in  order  to  prove 
that  Jesus  Himself  pronounced  against  the  higher  idea  of  the  vlh 
rov  Oeov, — an  opinion  which  has  as  little  foundation  as  the  remark 
of  Strauss.  For,  in  replying  to  the  Jews  who  wished  to  stone 
TTim  as  a  blasphemer  of  God  because  He  made  Himself  equal  to 
God  (ver.  33),  our  Lord  objected  (ver.  34)  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law,  which  punished  blasphemy  with  stoning,  gave  them  no 
right  to  consider  Him  guilty  of  the  offence,  since  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament itself  men  "to  whom  the  word  of  God  came"  (ver.  35) 
are  called  gods  (vers.  34,  35 ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6) ;  much  less,  then, 
could  He  be  held  to  be  a  blasphemer  against  God  for  calling 
Himself  merely  v/09  rov  Geov,  as  one  who  was  consecrated  by  the 
Father  and  sent  into  the  world  (ver.  36).  Here,  therefore,  Strauss 
allies  that  Jesus  ignores  the  theocratic,  and  appeals  exclusively 
to  the  figurative  use  of  the  expression,  in  the  passage  where  it  is 
said  to  magisterial  persons,  Ye  are  gods.  But  Strauss*  remark  is 
incorrect.  Jesus  does  not  certainly  appeal  to  the  expression  vm 
Tov  Oeov  as  it  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament  to  a  theocratic 
instrument,  but  He  appeals  to  the  theocratic  use  of  the  word 
0609  itself,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose  of  His  defence.  The 
Jews  accuse  Him  of  making  Hinaiself  God,  and  He  had  to  defend 
Himself  against  this,  and  not  for  having  called  Himself  the  Son 
of  God.  The  means  He  adopted  to  refute  this  charge  were  much 
more  appropriate  than  would  have  been  a  mere  appeal  to  the 
theocratic  use  of  the  expression  vlb<;  rov  ©eoO  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. At  the  same  time  He  thus  intimates  that  He  never  in 
reality  laid  claim  to  the  predicate  0€O9,  but  only  to  the  v/09  rov 
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0€ov,  and  that  He  is  justified  in  so  doing  as  the  one  whom  the 
Father  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world.  But  even  then  He 
appeals  to  a  theocratic  use  of  the  words,  and  goes  upon  a  theo- 
cratic idea  of  the  Son  of  God.  For  the  word  ^laae  (cf.  ia'<f)pdr 
^ure,  John  vL  27)  points  to  o  &yco<:  rov  Qeov  [John  vi  69  ;  Luke 
iv.  34  (ix.  20)],  the  Holy  One  of  Grod  dedicated  and  anointed 
by  Him.  Compare  also  the  similar  expressions  o  &Yuy:  ircu^;  aov, 
Acts  iv.  27,  30;  6  Srfux:  in  a  pregnant  sense,  Rev.  iii  7;  and 
also  ol  a/yioi,  avdpayrroi  rov  Qeov,^  the  prophets  who  spake  as  they 
were  borne  along  and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (2  Pet  i  21). 
In  saying,  therefore,  that  He  is  the  one  consecrated  by  the  Father 
and  sent  into  the  world.  He  does  not  confine  Himself  exclusively 
to  the  metaphysical  idea,  but  makes  a  declaration  which  is  based 
on  the  theocratic  use  of  the  words  vm  rod  Qeov,  which  is  so  dealt 
with  as  to  admit  of  being  infinitely  enhanced,  since  the  relation 
of  Him  who  is  anointed  and  sent  into  the  world  is  closely  defined. 
But  the  statement  is  not  based  on  the  metaphysical  idea  of  the 
eternal  generation,  but  on  the  theocratic  idea ;  and  our  Lord's 
object  is  merely  to  show  that  the  Jews  had  no  right  to  apply  to 
Him  the  penal  law  against  blasphemy. 

Nor  is  Strauss  correct  in  sajdng,  that  in  John's  Grospel  it  is 
only  persons  well  disposed  who  use  the  expression  vm  rov  0€ov 
in  its  Messianic  sense,  whilst  His  enemies  ignore  this  signification. 
Nor,  again,  can  it  be  said  of  the  latter,  that  they  had  regard  only 
to  the  metaphysical  signification.  What  they  set  themselves 
against  was  His  making  Himself  equal  with  Grod,  which  they 
infer  not  from  that  name,  but  from  the  accompanying  predicates. 

From  our  Lord's  lips,  therefore,  the  expression  certainly  pro- 
ceeds from  the  theocratic  idea,  but  at  the  same  time  rises  far 
above  it,  when,  together  with  the  designation.  He  applies  to  Him- 
self the  essential  predicates  of  His  person.  This  is  also  clear 
fix)m  the  synoptic  discourses,  where  He  calls  Himself  vto9  (Matt 
xi  27),  and  ascribes  to  Himself  exclusively,  as  the  Son,  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  Father,  and  conversely  to  the  Father  of  the  Son ; 
so  that  it  is  only  through  a  revelation  of  the  Son  that  the  parti- 
cipation of  others  in  the  true  knowledge  is  possible.  Again,  He 
says  that  everything  is  conunitted  to  Him  by  the  Father,  and  the 
same  still  more  expressly  (Matt  xxviii.  18),  where  the  form  of 
baptism  is  instituted  as  well  in  His  own  name  as  in  the  Father'a 
*  There  are,  liowever,  different  readings  here, — Tix, 
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In  both  these  passages  it  is  quite  evident  that  He  propounds  a 
mudi  higher  idea  than  the  theocratic, — ^rather  the  theocratic  and 
ideal,  or,  as  others  maintain,  the  Davidical,  combined.  We  see 
this  ako  in  Matt,  xxii  45.  After  the  scribes  of  all  parties  had, 
with  a  more  or  leas  hostile  purpose,  plied  Him  with  aU  sorts  of 
questions.  He  rejoins  with  the  question,  "  What  thirik  ye  of  the 
Messiali?  whose  son  is  heV*  (ver.  42  flf.)  They  are  ready  with 
the  answer,  "  David! s''  But  He  objects,  " How,  then,  do  ye  call 
David  a  lord  ? "  (Ps.  ex.  1  flf.)  He  does  not  deny  the  truth  of 
their, answer,  "David's  son;"  but  He  denies  that  it  aflfords  an 
exhaustive  answer  to  the  question,  whose  son  the  Messiah  is. 
He  calls  Himself  not  merely  Son  of  man,  but  Son  of  God,  and  is 
the  Son  of  David  only  in  the  sense  of  being  at  the  same  time  the 
Son  of  Grod.  He  thereby  gives  to  the  thoughts  of  His  questioners 
a  much  higher  direction  than  that  of  the  theocratic  idea.  They 
could  not  answer  Him.  He  is,  however,  the  Son  as  well  as  the 
Lord  of  David,  and  wished  to  point  out  to  them  that  this  was  in 
those  days  exactly  the  right  problem  for  their  consideration.  In 
this  way  He  directed  them  to  the  truth,  that  their  traditionary 
conception  of  the  Messiah's  person  was  iosuflScient  when  compared 
with  the  utterances  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Had  they  placed 
themselves  on  this  standpoint,  they  could  no  longer  have  taken 
oflfence  at  the  exalted  statements  which  He  made  about  Himself 

Kemarkable  amongst  the  S)aioptic  declarations  is  another, 
although  it  touches  on  theocratic  ground,  viz.  the  parable  of  the 
vineyard  (Matt  xxi.  37-39).  Here  the  vineyard  is  the  theocracy, 
and  the  husbandmen  are  the  chiefs  of  the  theocratic  people.  The 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  sent  His  servants  the  prophets  from  time  to 
time  to  receive  the  fruits  of  the  vineyard.  The  husbandmen  re- 
fused, wishing  to  keep  the  produce  for  themselves ;  and,  managing 
the  vineyard  for  their  own  profit,  allowed  the  people  to  derive 
only  temporal  advantage  from  it,  depriving  them  altogether  of 
those  spiritual  fruits  which  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  had  in  view. 
Thereupon  the  Lord  sent  unto  them  His  Son,  saying,  They  will 
reverence  Him.  But  the  husbandmen,  seeing  the  Son,  said.  This  is 
the  heir;  let  us  kill  him  and  seize  on  his  inheritance  (ver.  38). 
This  they  did  to  their  own  destruction ;  so  that  the  stone  they  had 
rejected  was  marvellously  made,  by  the  Lord  Himself,  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  new  building  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.  Here,  although 
He  is  the  heir.  He  far  exceeds  the  merely  theocratic  idea  of  heir- 
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ship,  and  is  raised  to  such  a  height,  that  there  is  evidently  no 
longer  a  merely  quantitative,  but  also  a  qualitative,  difference 
between  servant  and  Son. 

But  we  see,  in  the  attributes  He  claims  and  the  declarations 
which  He  makes  of  Himself,  in  what  way  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
as  to  His  person,  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  theocratic  idea 
of  God's  Son.  This  remark  refers  chiefly,  but  not  exclusively, 
to  the  doctrinal  discourses  of  St  John's  GospeL  We  have  here 
to  notice  the  declarations  made  by  Jesus  as  to  the  nature  of  His 
being  and  ministry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  bear  in  mind  that 
what  He  here  says  is  the  expression  of  His  inmost  self-conscious- 
ness, and  a  direct  testimony  to  Himself 

As  to  the  nature  of  His  "being,  H6  declares,  in  the  first  place 
(John  V.  26),  that  He  possesses  in  Himself  the  divine  fulness  of 
Ufe,  imparted,  indeed,  by  the  Father,  but  yet  proper  to  Himself 
[cf  vi  53  (1  John  iii.  15,  v.  10) ;  Matt,  xiii  21].  This  expres- 
sion, although  it  does  not  exclude  the  fact  of  commimication  by 
the  Father,  yet  points  to  the  fact  of  the  divine  fulness  of  life 
having  become  His  own.  In  virtue  of  this.  He  claims  for  Him- 
self the  power  of  working,  so  to  speak,  in  an  outward  direction 
(cf.  John  V.  21),  imparting  true  Hfe,  both  spiritual  and  corporeal, 
and  raising  men  from  death  to  everlasting  life  through  the 
spiritual  quickening  and  glorification  of  the  bodily  life  in  the 
future  resurrection  (vers.  28,  29).  This  life  is  not  anything  ex- 
ternal to  the  proper  life  of  the  Son  and  distinct  from  His  being, 
but  it  is  one  with  Him,  just  as  the  fawj  of  the  Father  [ver.  26, 
(cf.  1  John  V.  20  ;  John  i  3)] ;  it  is  the  vital  force  by  means  of 
which  He  both  exists  and  works.  Now  the  world,  too,  derives 
its  life  from  God ;  but  Jesus,  in  ascribing  to  Himself  such  ful- 
ness of  life  as  can  impart  everlasting  life  to  mankind,  undoubtedly 
claims  divine  life  of  a  kind  which  belongs  to  no  earthly  being. 
In  virtue  of  this  it  is  that  He  ascribes  to  Himself  not  merely  a 
temporal  and  earthly  existence,  but  also  a  divine  and  heavenly 
being,  on  which  the  former  is  based.  Thug,  for  example,  in  John 
iii  13  (vi  46).  Although  He  hasv entered  upon  and  is  engaged 
in  an  earthly  existence,  yet,  by  reason  of  His  origin  from  above. 
He  stiU  has  an  existence  with  and  in  God,  which  is  plainly 
pointed  out  as  an  enduring  one  by  the  word  &v  as  distinct  from 
KaTafih<$  (c£  viil  58).  This  higher  and  lasting  existence  on 
which  His  earthly  life  is  based,  distinguishes  our  Lord  as  being 
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one  with  the  Father  [John  x.  30,  c£  31-33  (xvii  22)],  as  in 
the  words,  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one,"  which  made  the  Jews 
again  attempt  to  stone  Him,  considering  it  a  blasphemy,  because- 
He  avOpayiro^  &v  made  Himself  God.  He  made  the  declaration 
in  order  to  establish  what  went  before,  that  He  would  give 
eternal  life  to  the  sheep  which  heard  His  voice  and  followed 
Him,  and  in  such  sort  that  they  should  never  be  lost,  and  that 
no  man  could  take  them  out  of  His  hand,  because  the  Father, 
who  gave  them  to  Him,  was  ^eater  than  He;  but  yet  that, 
being  one  with  the  Father,  the  Father's  almighty  power  was  also 
His.  A  moral  imity  with  the  Father  might  here  first  suggest 
itself,  since  this  would  suffice  to  convince  Him  that,  as  the 
Almighty  God  was  in  His  favour.  His  sheep  could  not  be  snatched 
away.  But  He  apprehends  this  presupposed  moral  unity  with 
the  Father  in  so  pregnant  a  sense,  that  He  ascribes  to  Himself 
(as  we  shall  see  later)  an  absolute  oneness  of  being  with  Him, 
and  therein  also  a  sinless  will ;  whence  the  idea  of  moral  rises 
into  that  of  essential  unity.  And,  besides  this,  if  we  put  together 
the  facts  that  He  said  "I  give  them  life,"  and  then  appealed  to 
the  Father's  almighty  power,  declaring,  in  proof  of  the  first  state- 
m^it,  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  it  seems  clear  that  the  unity 
spoken  of  is  one  of  energy,  and  of  divine,  life-giving  power.  He  also 
prays  (John  xvii.)  not  merely  for  a .  moral,  but  for  an  inner  and 
essential  imity  of  believers  with  HimseK;  and  even  in  that  case 
the  unity  of  His  being  with  the  Father  supplied  the  groundwork  for 
the  moral  community  of  faith  built  upon  it  Thus,  in  general, 
He  indicates  His  higher  being  as  an  essential  unity  of  life  with 
the  Father  in  such  a  way  that  there  is  a  reciprocation  of  being 
between  them,  an  existence  on  His  part  in  the  Father,  and  on 
the  Father's  in  Him  (x.  38,  xiv.  10,  11,  cf.  xiv.  20,  xvii.  21-26), 
in  which,  however,  the  Father  and  Son  remain  distinguishable. 
There  is  no  merging  of  the  Father  in  the  Son,  or  vice  versa.  He 
is  still  in  the  Father.  Each,  therefore,  exists  by  Himself,  but 
exists  in  inseparable  unity  with  the  other.  And  therefore  it  is 
that  the  Lord  says  also  that  He  is  never  alone,  but  the  Father  is 
always  with  Him  (viii.  29,  xvi.  32), — that  is,  the  life  and  power 
of  the  Father  which  manifests  itself  in  and  through  Him. 

Hence  He  maintains  sometimes  that  there  is  a  community  of 
possession  between  His  person  and  the  Father,  and  sometimes 
that  the  Father  is  seen  in  Him.     Both  result  naturally  from 
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what  had  preceded,  but  are  also  declared  by  the  Lord.  The  first 
is  contained  in  the  statement,  that  all  which  the  Father  has  is 
His,  and  what  He  has  is  the  Father's  (John  xviL  10,  cf.  7  and 
xvi  15), — a  statement,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which  had  already- 
been  ascribed  to  the  Lord  in  the  S3aioptical  discourses,  where  He 
says  that  all  things  are  committed  to  Him  by  the  Father  (Matt. 
XL  27,  xxviii  18 ;  cf  John  xiii  3,  iii.  35).  It  is  not  possible, 
indeed,  for  the  Father  to  suffer  loss  in  His  divine  being  by  im- 
parting it  to  the  Son.  He  still  retains  it ;  and  this  leads  back 
to  the  same  thought  with  which  we  started,  viz.  that  the  Father 
imparted  of  His  own  original  divine  life,  and  verily  gave  it  to 
the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself  (John  v.  26) ;  the  result  of  which 
must  be  added,  that  in  Him,  the  Son,  the  Father  is  made  mani- 
fest (John  xiv.  7-9).  To  the  surprising  request  of  Philip,  "  Lord, 
show  us  the  Father,"  the  Lord  replies,  "  So  long  a  time  have  I 
been  with  you,  and  yet  you  know  me  not !  He  who  has  seen  me 
has  seen  the  Father  [cf  viiL  19  (55)].  K  you  knew  me,  you 
would  know  the  Father  also."  If  Jesus  is  so  one  with  the 
Father,  that  He  is  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  also  in  Him,  it 
follows  necessarily  that  the  Father  is  seen  in  Him.  He  is  the 
image  of  the  Father ;  but  we  see,  from  the  practical  inference 
which  He  Himself  draws,  in  how  essentially  real  a  sense  He 
intends  the  premises  to  be  xmderstood. 

In  the  next  place,  Jesus  attributes  to  Himself  both  a  higher 
origin  and  an  approaching  exalted  glorification.  The  higher  origin 
is  designated  under  various  formulae. 

With  no  mention  of  His  physical  birth.  He  ascribes  to  Him- 
self this  higher  origin  in  the  words  (John  viii  23)  iK  r&v  awo 
elfil,  from  that  which  is  above,  equivalent  to  the  negative  ex- 
pression "  I  am  not  of  this  world,"  and  in  contrast  to  ix  r&v 
Kara),  which  means  this  world.  And  it  is  not  merely  the  higher 
origin  which  is  here  indicated,  but  also  the  disposition  of  mind 
corresponding  to  it  (cf  xvii  16).  Still  that  origin  is  implied  as 
the  basis  of  the  divinely-formed  disposition,  and  He  points  to  it 
in  the  word  {nra/ya)  (viii  21,  22)  ;  for  the  "going  away"  refers 
back  to  His  origin  from  which  He  proceeded  (c£  iii  31).  He 
who  comes  from  above  is  above  all ;  he  who  comes  from  the 
earth  is  of  the  earth  and  speaks  of  the  eartL  This  view  of 
viii  23  is  confirmed  by  other  utterances,  such  as  ix  rod  Qeov 
i^j\0op  (viii  42),  iraph  rod  irarpo^:  (xvi.  28,  cf.  27  and  xvii  8), 
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or  airo  rov  Oeov  (xvi.  30,  xiii.  3,  cf.  iii  2) ;  in  connection  with 
which  the  Lord  also  states  that  the  Father  has  sent  Him  (aTro- 
oriKXeiv,  John  v.  38,  vii  29,  xx.  21,  xvii  3,  etc.;  Matt  x.  40  ; 
Luke  XL  16  ;  irifiTrea;,  John  xiii  20,  vii  28,  v.  23,  24,  etc.).  To 
the  same  effect  also  eXijXvdev  h  t&  opofmrv  rov  Trarpq^  fiov  [v.  43 
(vii  29)],  by  order  of  and  in  the  strength  of  the  Father ;  and  simi- 
larly o  /caraficL^  U  t.  oifp.  (iii.  13,  vi  58,  33,  and  50) ;  and  these 
expressions  are  all  the  more  significant,  since  our  Lord  sometimes 
adds  to  them  that  He,  as  being  sent  by  the  Father,  returns  to 
Him  again  (John  xiii  3,  xvi  28).  From  a  rationalistic  point  of 
view,  indeed,  some  have  imderstood,  in  a  lower  sense,  the  passages 
which  speak  of  Jesus  being  sent  by  the  Father  as  containing  only 
the  idea  of  a  special  vocation  by  providence.  But  this  interpre- 
tation can  appear  possible  only  to  those  who  take  a  superficial 
view,  and  consider  these  passages  apart  from  the  other  high  attri- 
butes which  the  Lord  ascribes  to  Himself ;  although  even  thus  so 
low  a  view  does  not  accord  with  the  expressions  themselves.  All 
men  have  a  vocation  pointed  out  by  (Jod;  and  thus  every  one  may 
be  said  to  be  sent,  and  proceed  from  God,  and  to  be  destined  to 
return  to  Him.  Had  our  Lord  meant  to  say  this.  He  could  not 
have  described  it  as  a  special  superiority,  or  founded  thereon  a 
claim  for  man's  belief  in  Him,  eta  His  proceeding  from  the 
Father  and  coming  into  the  world  must  therefore  be  understood 
in  its  higher  sense,  indeed,  as  pointing  tp  a  previous  pre-existent 
life  which  He  had  independently  of  His  earthly  state  of  being, 
and  with  which  He  entered  upon  the  natural  conditions  of  His 
life  on  earth.  In  connection  with  the  second  point.  He  also 
ascribes  to  Himself  an  approaching  glorified  existence  with  the 
Father,  which  answers  exactiy  to  the  peculiar  divine  being  and 
nature  residing  in  Him  (John  xvii  5,  24).  In  His  prayer,  the 
Lord  desires  His  glorification  with  the  Father  as  something  based 
upon  His  pre-existent  glory  (ver.  5),  and  on  .His  calling  as  the 
Eedeemer  conferred  upon  Him  by  the  Father. (vers.  2,  24) ;  also, 
"  Again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father",  (xvi  28).  In  the 
Synoptists  also  we  meet  with  (Matt.  xxiv.  30,  xxv.  31  ff.,  xxvi 
64,  etc.)  intimations  of  His  return  to  heaven,  which  presuppose 
the  previous  exaltation  of  His  person.  Moreover,  the  divine 
presence  of  the  glorified  Christ  amongst  His  own  people  is  spoken 
of  as  "  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name, 
there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them"  (Matt,  xxviii  20,  cf.  xviii.  20). 
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These  words  receive  a  pregnant  signification  by  comparing  the 
rabbinical  saying  (to  which  Schleiennacher^  has  drawn  attention), 
that  if  one  or  a  few  are  considering  the  law,  there  is  the  Shechinah 
near,  and  the  divine  presence  is  with  them.  Thus,  then,  the 
Lord  ascribes  to  Himself  a  divine  being  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  His  earthly  conditioned  existence,  and,  in  harmony  with 
this,  claims  for  Himself,  although  appearing  on  the  earth,  some 
higher  origin,  proceeding  not  from  earthly  humanity,  but  from  the 
heavenly  Father ;  and  to  this  He  adds  an  approaching  state  of 
divine  glorification. 

Having  been  thus  led  on  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  His 
existence  before  the  world  was,  we  proceed  to  consider  more  closely 
the  utterances  bearing  upon  it.  In  John  xvii  5,  24,  He  speaks 
of  the  glory  which  He,  as  the  object  of  the  Father^s  absolute  love 
from  everlasting,  had  with  Him  before  the  world  was.  Now,  as 
such  a  state  of  existence  is  not  included  in  the  scheme  of  the 
world,  its  foimdation  cannot  rest  upon  any  creative  act  of  God, 
but  presupposes  another  mode  of  imparting  divine  life,  no  other 
than  that  by  which  the  Father  gave  it  to  Him  in  order  that  He 
might  have  it  in  Himself  (John  v.  26).  Tins  we  must  admit  as 
soon  as  we  comprehend  His  pre-existence  as  a  real  existence 
before  the  world  was,  as  we  are  authorized,  nay,  obliged  to  do  in 
considering  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  which  refer  to  it  (John 
vi  62,  viii  58).  Some  would  indeed  understand  in  aU  these, 
passages  nothing  but  an  ideal  pre-existence  in  God's  predeter- 
mination ;  but  without  a  forced  interpretation  this  is  impossible 
as  regards  xvii.  5,  24,  viii  58,  and  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in 
vi  62.  If  the  expression  (xvii  5),  "Glorify  me  with  the  glory 
which  I  had  with  Thee  before  the  world  was,"  suggests  a  real 
possession  of  divine  glory  before  the  existence  of  the  world,  rather 
than  its  ideal  in  the  predetermination  and  eternal  counsel  of  God, 
fitill  more  stringent  are  the  words  (ver.  24),  "  I  will  that  they 
also  whom  Thou  hast  given  me  may  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  me,  for  Thou 
lovedst  me  before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  To  refer  this 
love  of  the  Father  to  a  merely  foreordained  love,  which  was  only 
to  be  realized  in  the  future,  is  indeed  a  very  far-fetched  interpre- 
tation ;  for  in  this  sense  every  Christian  is  an  object  of  the  divine 

1  On  the  Godhead  of  Chriat  according  to  the  synoptic  eyangelistB,  Stud,  and 
Krit.  1829,  ii. 
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everlasting  love  (cf.  EpL  i  4 ;  2  Tim.  i  9).  So  also  John  viii 
58,  where  the  Lord  solemnly  declares,  "Before  Abraham  was,  I 
am," — eyco  elfil,  not  fjv,  because  to  Him  His  being  was  not  past,  but 
ever  present  This  answer  is  of  great  force  against  the  objection 
of  the  Jews,  who  represented  it  as  something  absurd  that  He 
had  seen  Abraham  or  Abraham  Him,  if  He  speaks  (ver.  58)  of  a 
real  existence,  saying,  "My  being  extends  beyond  Abraham." 
Whereas  the  reply  would  have  been  very  feeble  if  He  had  only 
meant.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  was  destined  to  be :  I  had  an' 
existence  in  the  predetermination  of  God ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
divine  counsel  to  send  the  Messiah  is  older  than  Abraham.  The 
Jews,  at  any  rate,  did  not  so  tmderstand  it,  seeing  that  they  wished 
to  stone  the  Lord  on  the  charge  of  blasphemy  (ver.  59).  Still 
more  decisive,  however,  is  vi  62,  where,  upon  the  astonishment 
of  the  Jews  at  His  declaring  it  necessary  for  a  man  to  eat  His 
flesh  and  drink  His  blood  in  order  to  have  life  in  Him,  the  Lord 
says,  "  Doth  this  offend  you  ?  What,  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son 
of  man  ascend  up  where  He  was  before  ? "  As  much  as  to  say, 
"Win  you  not  find  this  statement  also  offensive?"  Here  He 
appeals  for  what  He  had  said  and  for  its  sober  truth  to  His 
approaching  departure  to  His  Father  (cf.  iii.  13),  or,  as  in 
His  parting  discourse,  to  the  fact  that,  as  He  proceeded  from 
the  Father  and  came  into  the  world,  so  also  He  would  leave  the 
world  and  return  to  His  Father.  But  as  the  ava^cUveiv  denotes 
something  real,  so  also  must  the  oirov  fjp  rh  irporepov  be  mani- 
festly a  reality. 

13ie  objections  against  this  interpretation  do  not  pretend  to  prove 
anything;  and  if  it  be  established  for  vi  62  and  viii  58,  we  are 
surely  justified  in  it  as  regards  ch.  xvii  Upon  this  it  has  been 
said  that  the  Bo^a  (ver.  5)  is  evidently  identical  with  the  So^d^ecv 
of  ver.  1,  and  that  the  idea  is  defined  by  the  corresponding  one 
of  the  glorification  of  the  Father,  according  to  which  it  could  refer 
only  to  glorification  through  the  spread  of  His  teaching.  But 
yet  the  train  of  thought  from  vers.  1  to  5  shows  us  that  the  Son 
becomes  glorious  in  a  diflferent  way  from  the  Father.  The  latter 
consists  in  a  true  acknowledgment  of  the  Father,  whereas  in  the 
former  case  the  glorification  of  the  Son*s  person  is  vnih  Htm  (irapk 
<r&iur^).  Compare  also  vers.  1  and  24,  where  the  Lord  appeals 
to  TTis  having  possessed  the  glory  before  with  the  Father;  and 
the  completion  of  His  work  on  earth  by  the  mission  of  the  Para- 
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dete  is  made  dependent  on  His  glorification  with  the  Father 
(xvi  5,  7,  14  ff.),' being,  in  fact,  the  effect  of  the  latter. 

Again,  it  is  said  that  the  S6^a  of  ver.  5  is  the  same  as  that  of 
ver.  22 ;  but  in  ver.  22  a  real  imparting  of  life  is  the  matter  in 
question  (xvii  3,  vi  47,  xi  26),  though  it  is  one .  gradually  real- 
ized (cf.  vers.  20-23),  and  not  yet  complete.  He  might  therefore 
speak  of  a  perfect  communication  of  the  So^a,  if  He  had  in  view 
the  living  unity  of  believers  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  based  upon 
fellowship  with  Him ;  but  yet  this  imparting  of  life  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  future  participation  in  that  Bo^a  (ver.  24)  of  His, 
into  which  He  will  again  fully  enter.  And  hereby  that  which 
He  has  and  is  abides  in  its  original  and  essential  independence, 
whilst  in  the  case  of  others  it  is  communicated  to  them,  and  is 
received  from  and  dependent  on  Him. 

Furthermore,  Schleiermacher  has  raised  an  objection  on  the 
comparison  of  John  xvii  5  and  v.  19,  20,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Lord's  sayings  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  nullify  the  fact  of 
His  human  existence ;  so  that  Jesus  should  have  had  in  His  tem- 
poral consciousness  the  remembrance  of  a  separate  divine  existence 
indwelling  in  Him  before  He  became  man.  But  the  passage  (v. 
19,  20)  which  maintains  a  dependence  of  the  action  of  the  Son 
upon  the  Father  is  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  admission  of  a  pre- 
existent  personality,  which  by  no  means  does  away  with  that 
dependence ;  and  the  contrary  position  is  the  more  imtenable,  in 
proportion  as  we  take  the  terms  showirig  and  seeing  there  em- 
ployed in  the  real  sense  which  they  require.  There  are,  however, 
some  dogmatic  difi&culties  which  Schleiermacher  considers  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  interpretation  which  asserts  a  real  pre- 
existence.  But  this  is  because, he  does  not  distinguish  between 
our  Lord's  remembrance  and  knowledge  of  His  separate  divine 
existence,  and  therefore  sees  in  the  remembrance  of  it  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  temporal  consciousness.  '  Now,  although  we  too 
might  be  unable  to  assume  any  such  remembrance  on  the  part  of 
Him  who  had  become  man,  yet  we  can  very,  well  imagine  a 
knowledge  of  Sis  prc-existence  imparted  to  Him  in  that  knowledge 
of  the  Father  of  which  He  is  the  sole  possessor  (Matt  xi  27), 
and  together  with  which  a  knowledge  of  the  eternal  being  of  the 
Son  is  also  impaited.  The  same  thing  is  shown  also  in  thoso 
utterances  of  Jesus  which  refer  to  His  action,  as  well  as  in  those 
which  relate  to  the  nature  of  His  being.     All  flows  from  the 
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one  fundamental  idea  on  which  we  have  proceeded.  Both  points 
are  coincident :  the  nature  of  His  being  determines  that  of  His 
action,  and  the  latter  presupposes  the  former. 

The  general  character  of  His  course  of  action  is  therein  pro- 
nounced to  be  divine,  partly  by  its  nature  and  partly  by  its  effect, 
without,  however,  the  human  element  being  in  consequence  ex- 
cluded. 

The  first  point  is  stated  in  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  as  the 
Father  works,  so  also  doth  the  Son ;  that  what  the  Father  does, 
the  Son  also  does  in  like  manner ;  and  hence,  that  the  latter  does 
nothing  of  Himself,  apart,  thdt  is,  from  God,  and  consequently 
nothing  in  a  merely  human  way,  but  only  what  is  shown  and  im- 
parted to  Him  by  the  Father  (John  v.  17,  19,  20,  cf  21-30; 
viiL  28).  Here  also  the  fifth  chapter,  on  which  so  much  has  been 
already  said  in  the  former  section,  again  comes  under  consideration. 
The  Lord  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  thereby  incurred  persecution 
from  the  Jews  (ver.  1 6).  He  defends  Himself  by  referring  to  what 
God  Himself  does,  and  uses  the  words  (ver.  1 7),  "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  The  Jews  were  displeased  at 
this,  on  the  ground  of  His  calling  God  in  a  peculiar  sense  His 
Father,  and  thus  making  Himself  equal  with  God ;  whereupon 
the  Lord  entered  more  fully  into  the  subject  of  His  relation  to 
the  Father,  and  chiefly  as  regarded  His  ministry  (ver.  19  ff.).  The 
Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself;  but  what  He  sees  the  Father  do, 
that  He  does  in  a  similar  manner.  The  Father  in  His  love  to 
the  Son  shows  Him  all  that  He  Himself  does,  and  enables  Him 
to  do  the  same  (vers.  20,  22) ;  and  then  follows  the  reason,  viz. 
that  He  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself  The  whole 
action  of  the  Son  is  thus  exactly  like  that  of  the  Father,  and  con- 
ferred by  Him  upon  the  Son,  but  in  such  ^vise  that  the  Son  is 
not  merely  the  vehicle  of  the  Father's  action,  but  possesses  pre- 
eminently the  fulness  of  divine  life  in  Himself;  and  so  far  His 
action  is  spontaneotis, — only  it  is  in  perfect  union  with  the  Father, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  transmission  of  life  from  Him  to  the  Son, 
and  of  the  perfect  imity  of  the  Son's  life  with  Him.  Thus  we 
«ee,  both  that  the  action  of  the  Son  is  His  own  and  the  words  He 
speaks  His  own,  and  yet  that  the  doctrine  is  the  Father's,  and 
that  the  works  which  He  does.  He  does  not  of  Himself  And  so 
the  Father  speaks  and  acts  in  Him, but  yet  so  that  Heis  stillafree 
agents  and  not  merely  a  dependent  medium  of  communication. 

I 
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As  regards  the  operation  of  ISia  ministry,  it  is  dedared  by  the 
Lord  to  be  divine,  in  that  it  possessed  a  life-giving  and  judging 
power.  Man,  as  a  creature,  is  unable  either  to  give  life  or  exercise 
judgment  Both  are  divine  works ;  and  it  is  the  entrance  of  the 
divine  life,  light,  strength,  and  truth  into  the  world  which  is 
able  to  effect  them.  The  life  which  enters  is  negative  in  relation 
to  the  world  and  sin,  and  consequently  separates  sin  and  the 
sinner  from  what  belongs  to  God,  that  is,  from  divine  purity 
and  holiness:  light  and  darkness  are  divided.  On  the  other 
hand,  life  is  also  given  in  a  positive  sense,  and  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  partly  spiritual,  partly  coi^Kureal,  involving  as  it  does  the 
glorification  of  believers  in  both  ways.  We  see  both  sides  of  the 
subject  in  John  v.  21-30.  The  Father  has  handed  over  all 
judgment  to  the  Son  (vers.  22,  27),  and  with  it  also  the  power  of 
quickening  whom  He  will  (vers.  21,  25,  28,  29).  The  positive 
action,  that  of  giving  life  (c£  vL  40  ff.),  is  very  often  mentioned  or 
discussed  by  St  John.  •  But  that  the  human  side  of  this  action  is 
not  lost  sight  of,  appears  not  only  from  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
generally  represents  Himself  as  man  and  Son  of  man,  but  froixi 
His  pointing  Himself  out  (v.  27)  as  the  Son  of  man,  and  ex- 
pressly saying  that  the  Father  committed  the  power  of  judgment 
to  Him  because  He  is  the  Son  of  man.  To  this  He  adds  (ch.  vi), 
that  He  is  the  One  come  down  irom  heaven,  who  in  that  very 
capacity  gives  life  to  the  world,  and  especially  in  so  far  as  He 
bestows  His  flesh  and  blood  for  that  purpose.  The  fuller  exegesis 
of  this  passage  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption ;  but  the 
observation  finds  place  here,  that  the  characteristic  action  of  the 
Son,  in  which  He  stands  so  entirely  and  without  parallel  alone,  is 
conditional  upon  the  union  of  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man. 
The  end  for  which  He  came  down  from  heaven  was  to  give  life 
unto  the  world ;  and  He  executes  judgment  expressly  because  He 
is  become  the  Son  of  man ;  and  the  words  and  works  to  which 
He  appeals  are  those  of  Him  who  has  thus  been  made  man. 

Let  us  now,  in  accordance  with  the  general  characteristic  of  His 
ministry,  look  at  the  different  branches  of  it^  one  of  which  He 
speaks  of  as  belonging  to  His  earthly  life,  and  the  other  as  kept 
in  reserve  till  the  time  of  His  glorification.  To  the  first  belongs 
the  department  of  His  knowledge  and  teaching.  He  often  speaks 
of  His  teaching,  and  goes  a  step  further  back  to  His  knowledge 
of  what  He  taught     The  purport  of  His  teaching  was,  as  He 
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said,  to  manifest  the  name  of  the  Father  (John  xvii  6),  the 
knowledge  of  whom  He  points  out  as  belonging  exclusively  to 
Himself:  No  man  knoweth  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  Him  (Matt  xi  27 ;  Luke  x.  22), 
At  the  same  time  He  adds,  that  no  man  has  ever  seen  the  Father 
(John  vl  46)  except  Himself,  who  is  from  the  Father :  this  agrees 
with  the  declaration  in  Matthew.  "No  man  besides  Himself  has 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  Father,  that  is,  the  perfect  know- 
ledge which  is  peculiarly  His  own.  But  as  He  knows  the  Father, 
80  He  knows  the  world  also ;  except  that  there  is  no  expression 
as  yet  of  a  knowledge  embracing  all  details  of  the  temporal  de- 
velopment StiU,  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  the  gospels  a  peculiarly 
far-reaching  knowledge  in  this  direction  also  is  ascribed  to  Him ; 
and  narratives  showing  this  are  given,  especially  by  St  John,  with 
special  reference  to  His  penetrating  insight  into  the  character  of 
the  men  with  whom  He  has  to  do.  Thus  He  did  not  confide 
in  those  (John  ii.  24,  25)  who  first  had  a  growing  fiuth  in  Him, 
because  He  knew  them  all,  and  needed  not  that  any  one  should 
testify  to  Him  of  man,  for  He  knew  what  was  in  man :  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  His  conversation  with  Nicodemus.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  His  statement  (Mark  xiiL  32)  that  no  man 
knew  the  day  and  hour  of  His  future  coming,  not  even  the  apg^ls 
in  heaven,  yea,  not  even  the  Son  of  man,  but  the  Father  only. 
He  is  here  speaking  in  the  humiliation  of  His  ea;rthly  life,  and 
the  words  refer  exclusively  to  the  exact  time,  not  to  the  fact  as 
such,  but  to  something  which  regards  the  details  of  temporal 
development  which  depend  upon  the  free  play  oi  moral  personal 
agencies  as  a  factor  of  the  history. 

In  strict  accordance  with  this  testimony  to  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  is  the  witness  He  bears  to  the  teaching  side  of  His  actioQ. 
He  does  not  speak  or  teach  anything  merely  of  Himself,  but  as  w 
emanation  frcHU  the  power  and  will  of  the  Fatlier,  which  are  also 
His  (John  v.  30,  viii  28,  xiv.  10,  xii  49,  xvii  16-18,  xvii  8). 
We  are,  therefore,  required  to  accept  His  utterances  as  diyine 
(viii  47  (43),  xvii  7,  8,  xiv.  24,  xii  48-50);  and,  in  particular, 
we  must  believe  Him  as  the  One  who  is  from  the  Father,  and 
has  seen  the  Father,  in  matters  which  tax  transcend  the  limits  o£ 
human  experience  (vi  46  (62),  iii  13).  Whoever,  therefore, 
lefdses  to  believe  Him,  rejects  the  Fathers  word  and  authority 
(Luke  X    16;   Jo^in  xiv.  24),  and  is  thereby  already  judged 
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(Jolin  xiL  48,  49,  v.  38,  42-44,  viil  41  ff.) ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  believer  believes  not  Him  but  the  Father  (xiL  44,  v.  24, 
xiii  20).  And  he  who  is  resolved  to  do  the  will  of  His  heavenly 
Father  will  come  to  the  knowledge  of  His  teaching,  whether  it  be 
of  God  or  propounded  merely  on  His  own  authority  (John  vii  17, 
c£  viii  42).     He  also  speaks  in  the  same  way  of  His 

Messianic  deeds  under  the  title  ipya  as  distinct  from  teaching 
QJrfo^),  among  which  deeds  the  working  of  miracles  is  especially 
included;  which,  He  says,  are  works  of  the  Father  (John  x  37, 
38).  In  His  works,  as  works  of  the  Father,  they  must  and  will 
know  that  the  Father  is  in  Him  and  He  in  the  Father,  and  con- 
sec[uently  that  there  subsists  a  reciprocal  unity  of  life  between 
them,  since  the  Father  speaks  and  acts  through  Him  (John  xiv. 
10,  11,  V.  19,  20).  In  the  last  passage,  also,  the  works  are 
named,  in  the  sense  of  His  Messianic  action,  as  the  giving  of  life 
by  means  of  His  Sonship  and  of  His  having  come  down  from 
heaven.  He  is  the  heavenly  bread  which  gives  life  to  the  world, 
imparting  life  through  His  working,  but  with  a  reference  here 
also  to  His  person.  Similarly,  in  the  S)aioptists,  the  Lord  speaks 
of  His  miracles  as  belonging  to  His  Messianic  working,  pointing 
to  them,  in  connection  with  His  message  of  salvation  to  the  poor 
who  need  redemption,  as  the  sign  that  He  and  no  other  is  the 
expected  One  referred  to  in  prophecy  (Matt.  xL  3-5).  Besides 
this.  He  declares  expressly  that  He  performs  these  works  in  the 
strength  of  God  (Matt  xii.  28),  with  immediate  reference  to  the 
casting  out  of  devils,  saying,  "  If  I  by  the  Spirit  of  God  cast  out 
devils,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  you ;"  that  is  to  say,  is 
already  a  really  present  existence, — the  victorious  power  of  God 
ruling  in  your  midst,  and  hence  the  kingdom  of  God  itself  In 
the  parallel  place  of  Luke  (xL  20)  we  have  the  addition  h  Buk- 
Tvk^  Qeoi,  with  the  power,  the  finger  of  God.  His  deeds  are 
the  operations  of  divine  power.  In  harmony  also  with  the  fore- 
going is  what  Jesus  declares  as  to  His 

Moral  conduct.  He  is  not  only  conscious  that  no  man  can 
charge  Him  with  sin  (John  viii  46),  but  also  that  He  does  at  all 
times  what  is  pleasing  to  the  Father  who  sent  Him ;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  Father  never  leaves  Him  alone  without  the  sup- 
port of  His  quickening  presence  and  companionship,  but  is  always 
with  Him  (ver.  29).  Hence  His  actions  are  always  in  accordance 
with   the  Father^s  will,  and  are  done  in  the  Father's  power. 
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Hence  also  His  consdonsness  of  His  contdnual  and  uninterrupted 
agreement  with  the  Father's  will,  and  of  the  Father's  constant 
approbation  of  His  actions,  which  results  partly  from  His  confidence 
(ver.  46)  that  no  man  can  convince  Him  of  sin,  and  partly  from 
His  consciousness,  which  He  expresses  in  the  words  (iv.  34), 
"  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish 
His  work."  This  was  when,  on  the  return  of  the  disciples  with 
provisions  from  the  Samaritan  town.  He  had  said,  "  I  have  meat 
to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of,"  meaning  that  He  had  an  inner 
spiritual  nourishment,  which  consisted  in  doing  the  divine  will, 
and  performing  the  work  committed  to  Him  by  the  Father.  The 
moral  character  of  His  course  of  action  is  that  which  supplies 
this  inner  nourishment  and  brings  with  it,  as  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  will  and  the  conscious  expression  of  the  uninterrupted 
harmony  subsisting  between  Himself  and  the  Father,  the  quicken- 
ing force  of  inward  satisfaction  and  contentment.  The  simple 
expression  of  this  inner  contentment,  in  the  retrospect  of  His  work 
on  earth  then  drawing  to  a  dose,  is  found  in  the  high-priestly 
prayer  of  John  xvii.  4-6.  In  the  synoptic  accounts,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  observe,  in  the  general  representation  of 
His  life,  the  consdonsness  which  He  everjnvhere  shows  of  His 
unity  with  the  divine  will,  and  also,  in  particular,  the  declaration 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt  v.  17-20),  that  He  was  come 
not  to  destroy  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil;  understanding 
thereby  not  merely  teaching  but  doing  in  a  practical  sense ;  for 
He  who  (ver.  1^)  fulfils  and  teaches  the  commandment  shall  be 
called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  as  in  this  discourse 
He  claims  to  be  not  merely  a  member  of  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
but  also  the  Lord  of  it,  for  whose  sake  the  members  must  be  willing 
to  suflfer  (ver.  1 1),  we  see  how  absolutely  and  completely  He  under- 
stands the  task  He  imposes  on  Himself  of  fulfilling  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  Hence  His  displeasure  when  the  rich  young  man 
(Matt  xix.)  addresses  Him  as  Good  Master,  seeking  nothing  in 
Him  but  a  good  Teacher :  "  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  no  man 
is  good  but  God  alone."  Not  that  He  found  fault  with  the 
application  of  the  word  good  to  Himself,  but  with  the  supposition 
that,  taking  Him  for  a  man,  the  speaker  applied  the  term  to  Him 
in  a  pretentious  manner,  in  the  sense  of  pharisaical  righteousness. 
And  so  He  points  out  in  what  follows  that  a  man  can  no  more 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  his  own  strength  than  a 
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camel  can  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  but  that   what   is 
impossible  with  men  is  possible  with  Grod. 

It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  our  Lord  speaks  of  His  death  as  an 
essential  part  of  His  ministry  on  earth,  and  with  such  particulars 
as  point  decisively  to  the  higher  position  of  His  whole  person. 
He  puts  His  death  in  connection  with  His  resurrection,  both  in 
the  general  annoimcement  by  the  Synoptists  and  John  of  His 
suffering  and  death,  and  still  more  expressly  where  He  teaches 
(John  X.  17,  18)  that  He  has  power  to  lay  down  His  life  and 
power  to  take  it  again,  seeing  that  death  for  Him  is  no  necessity 
of  nature,  both  because  He  is  the  holy  and  sinless  One,  who  must 
needs  be  free  from  both  sin  and  death,  and  also  because  He  pos- 
sesses divine  eternal  life  in  Himself.  The  Father  loves  Him  for 
the  very  fact  that  He  lays  down  His  life, — a  purpose  which  pro- 
ceeds from  His  spontaneous  love  to  God  and  man.  His  death, 
therefore,  is  an  oflTer  of  quickening  spiritual  food,  a  sacrifice  of 
Himself  to  God  for  His  people,  that  they  also  may  be  sanctified 
in  the  truth  (John  xvii.  19),  a  death  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins 
(cf.  Matt  XX.  28 ;  John  iii  14,  c£  15).  These  are  all  passages 
which  will  demand  our  attention  in  treating  of  the  doctrine  of 
redemption,  but  which  are  noticed  here  because  they  show  how 
the  higher  idea  of  His  personality  enters  also  into  the  declarations 
concerning  His  death.  To  the  same  eflfect  is  what  the  Lord  says 
of  His  action  in  His  exalted  and  glorified  state,  wherein  He  pro- 
mises to  make  His  dwelling,  in  the  unity  of  the  Father,  with 
believers  (John  xiv.  23,  cf  21),  and  to  grant  them  the  blessed  aid 
of  His  perpetual  presence  (Matt  xxviii  20,  xviii  20).  Further, 
He  attributes  to  Himself  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  the 
comfort  of  believers,  the  conmiunication  of  the  Spirit,  the  granting 
of  His  people's  prayers  (John  xiv.  13,  14),  the  awakening  of 
the  dead  (John  v.  21,  24  ff.,  vi.  39,  54),  and  lastly  the  judg- 
ment (John  V.  22,  27,  cf.  30 ;  Matt  xxv.  31  flF.,  cf.  xxiv.  30,  31). 
Thus  the  ministry  of  Jesus  is  entirely  superhuman,  although  in  a 
human  form,  proceeding  from  the  divine  fulness  of  life  residing  in 
Him,  both  when  ascribed  to  Him  in  His  low  estate,  and  much 
more  when  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  His  state  of  approaching 
divine  glorification.  It  is,  moreover,  an  action  which  includes  the 
victory  over  sin,  whether  regarded  in  its  power  of  judging  or  of 
imparting  lifa  In  proportion,  then,  as  He  asserts  this  of  Himself, 
and  points  out  sin  as  universal  amongst  mankind,  the  more  does 
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He  raise  Himself  above  the  level  of  the  world,  not  being  at  all 
implicated  in  the  entanglement  of  sin,  but,  on  the  contrary,  van- 
quishing it  partly  by  judging  and  partly  by  fargiving,  and  bring- 
ing about  its  destruction  by  destroying  the  death  which  it  entails. 
The  course  of  His  ministry  is  briefly  indicated  in  this  contrast 
with,  and  victory  over  sin,  by  which  His  person  is  characterized 
as  absolutely  exalted  above  mankind.  This  character  is  given  to 
it  in  virtue  of  the  higher  existence  which  Jesus  attributes  to  Him- 
self, and  on  which  His  temporal  life  is  based. 

What  idea,  then,  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  considered  on  its 
higher  side,  do  we  gain  from  the  representation  of  it  up  to  this 
point  ?  That,  on  the  one  hand,  as  appearing  on  earth  in  tem- 
poral life.  He  was  man,  who,  as  His  history  shows,  fulfilled  the 
whole  measure  of  human  destiny  firom  birth  even  to  the  grave ; 
on  the  other.  He  was  a  divine  Being  who  had  appeared  in  a  human 
form,  in  whom  the  divine  fulness  of  life  dwelt,  being  imparted 
to  Him  as  the  Son,  and  therefore  distinguishable  from  the  divine 
nature,  the  Father  who  imparted  it,  so  that  it  formed  in  Jesus  per- 
sonally a  centre  of  life,  and  was  further  communicated  from  Him 
to  others.  And  as  He  is  the  medium  through  which  this  divine 
action  receives  its  outward  direction.  He  is  also  the  object  of 
divine  love,  the  one  in  whom  God  is  well  pleased ;  and  this, 
indeed,  in  His  pre-existence  also,  without  regard  to  His  temporal 
manifestation  in  the  world. 

But  now  comes  the  question,  in  what  light,  according  to  His 
own  utterances,  we  have  to  regard  His  person  before  He  came  into 
the  world  ?  The  leading  topic  of  His  discourses  is  the  One  who 
has  appeared ;  and  when  He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  Grod,  it  only 
applies  to  the  whole  person  of  the  manifested  One.  The  pre- 
existent  personality  is  never  called  San,  nor  does  He  ever  expressly 
separate  the  two  sides  of  His  being,  in  order  to  limit  a  certain 
predicate  to  one.  Hence  in  some  discourses  He  ascribes  to  Him- 
self certain  high  attributes  which  include  glorification.  But  His 
utterances  as  to  His  pre-existence  can  be  naturally  explained  only 
on  the  hypothesis  that  He  attributes  to  Himself  a  personal  existence 
before  the  world  was,  distinguishable  from  the  Fathers  personality 
(John  xvii  5);  for  He  has  been  glorified  with  the  Father,  and  has 
been  the  object  of  His  love  (ver.  24),  but  still  in  the  same  identity 
of  nature  with  Him  as  subsequently  existed  in  the  manifested  Christ. 
This  pre-existent  personality  is  the  centre  of  divine  life,  whence. 
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fix)m  the  very  first,  it  was  communicated  to  the  world,  and  whence, 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  a  principle  of  beneficial 
agency  was  dififused  over  mankind  (John  viiL  56-58).  It  con- 
tained in  itself  also  the  power  of  becoming  man,  or,  as  He  Himself 
says  (John  xvL  28),  of  coming  into  the  world. 

This  idea  of  the  eictual  pre-existence,  flowing  as  their  only  natural 
interpretation  from  His  own  utterances,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  what  the  apostles,  John  as  well  as  Paul,  have  deduced  fix)m 
His  teaching. 

John,  wher^  he  speaks  in  his  own  name,  and  is  not  merely 
transmitting  an  historical  account  of  our  Lord's  sayings,  enters 
into  the  subject  of  His  existence  previous  to  His  earthly  mani- 
festation. In  the  first  epistle  (i  2)  he  points  Him  out  as  the 
eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
process  of  time  appeared  to  men,  beginning  with  the  apostles. 
This  leads  us  back  to  John  v.  26.  But  still  more  striking  is  the 
prologue  of  the  gospeL  Jesus  Christ  (John  i  17),  who  was  made 
flesh  (ver.  14),  and  is  the  souirce  of  grace  and  truth  to  mankind, 
is  the  Word  who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  who  Himself  was 
God,  yet  in  a  distinct  personality.  He  is  the  Word  through 
whom  are  all  things,  and  in  whom  the  principle  of  life  for  the 
world  and  mankind  is  contained  (vers.  3,  4).  He  it  is  through 
whom  all  divine  light  and  life  come  to  the  world  and  mankind  ; 
but  this  fulness  of  light  and  life  is  in  Him  personally,  and  indeed 
from  the  beginning.  He  it  is,  then,  through  whom,  under  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation,  the  powers  of  light  and  life  were  conveyed 
to  mankind  (vers.  9, 10) ;  through  whom,  as  made  flesh  (ver.  14), 
God  reveals  HimseK  as  full  of  grace  and  truth ;  who  is  therefore, 
as  He  Himself  says  (xiv.  6),  the  truth  and  the  life,  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  It  appears  from  this  that  St  John  imderstood  our 
Lord's  sayings  throughout  as  referring  to  a  real  pre-existence. 

The  manner  in  which  St  Paul  closely  defined  the  idea  of  the 
person  of  the  Son  of  God  corresponds  to  this.  He  is  defined 
as  the  one  who  has  been  made  manifest,  <rkp^  yevo/jLCPo^,  Kark 
adpfca,  and  therein  as  the  Son  of  God  by  virtue  of  the  irvevfuz 
ayuo(rvvr)<:  which  resides  in  Him  as  the  adp^.  Then,  too,  the 
Lord  Himself  is  the  Spirit  (2  Cor.  iii  17) ;  and  Christ  is  not  of 
the  earth,  like  the  first  man,  but  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  (1  Cor. 
XV.  47),  and  therefore  of  a  heavenly  nature  (ver.  48),  essentially 
raised  above  the  first  created  man,  and  intended  as  a  second 
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archetype  (so  to  speak)  of  human  nature.  And  this  Lord  &om 
heaven  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  the  first- 
bom  of  every  creature  (CoL  115;  Heb.  i  2  flf.),  in  the  sense 
that  in  Him,  and  to  Him,  and  for  Him  all  things  are  created  and 
continua  In  Him  dweUs  all  the  fulness  of  the  Grodhead  in 
bodily  impress  (CoL  ii  9) ;  and  thus,  too,  He  is,  moreover,  the 
first-bom  fix)m  the  dead  (1  Cor.  xv.  20).  Now  this  more  fully 
evolved  apostolic  doctrine  is  no  more  than  the  development  of 
our  Lord's  own  sayings, — ^the  idea  of  the  image  of  Grod,  for 
example,  being  plainly  contained  in  those  recorded  by  St  John. 
And  the  apostles*  teaching  can  be  fully  understood  only  if  that  of 
Jesus  Himself  is  presupposed.  The  Son,  in  His  hi^er  nature,  is 
accordingly  like  the  Father  and  in  unity  with  Him.  The  sum- 
total,  therefore,  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the  apostles'  minds 
by  their  intercourse  with  Jesus,  which  they  carried  with  them 
into  their  vocation,  is  no  other  than  that  in  virtue  of  which  they 
worship  Him  as  the  Lord,  bow  the  knee  before  Him,  and  call 
upon  His  name  (Som.  x.  13,  cf.  12  and  9).  In  considering  this, 
we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  passages  where  Jesus  undoubtedly 
subordinates  Himself  to  the  Father,  first  by  calling  Himself  the 
Son,  and  pointing  out  that  all  things  are  committed  to  Him  by  the 
Father ;  then  by  praying  to  the  Father,  and  even  stating  expressly, 
** My  Father  is  greater  than  I"  (John  xiv.  28).  For  all  these  are 
the  declarations  of  Him  who  became  man,  and  came  into  the  world; 
who  is  not  only  the  Son  of  God,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  same 
person  both  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man.  He  is  the  express  image 
of  the  Father,  as  St.  Paul  says  most  distinctly,  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (i.  3)  emphatically  asserts.  This  is  the  view  main- 
tained throughout  the  New  Testament  The  facts  of  commimica- 
tion  and  unity  of  being  are  co-existent:  the  idea  of  commimication 
does  not  constitute  a  separate  being. 

We  have  so  far  proceeded  on  the  two  ideas,  Son  of  man 
and  Son  of  God.  By  His  own  statements  in  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  Jesus  is  both  these  in  one  personality :  both  are 
so  intimately  bound  together,  that  the  one  idea  presupposes  and 
farthers  the  other.  In  this  one  personality  He  has  flesh  and 
blood,  and  a  perfect  corporeal  nature,  as  is  shown  by  the  passages 
which  treat  of  His  death  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi. 
26,  28  ;  Mark  xiv.  22  f. ;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20).  But  He  has  also 
a. soul  i'^vxn)  which  He  gives  up  at  His  death  (Matt  xx.  28  ; 
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John  X.  15,  17,  [xv.  13]),  of  which  soxil  He  speaks  without  re- 
ference to  the  dissolution  of  His  earthly  life  (John  xii  27).  Prom 
this  we  see  how  erroneous  the  view  is  which  has  been  maintained 
in  modem  times,  that  in  John  the  X0709  stands  in  place  of  the 
human  soul ;  for  if  He  became  a-hp^,  the  idea  of  the  -^t^  is 
included ;  hence  the  complete  spiritual  life  subject  to  a  tripartite 
division  (1  Thess.  v.  23).  He  ascribes  to  Himself  a  Tieart  (Matt 
XL  29)  as  the  centre  of  His  personality,  or  of  His  humility,  as  the 
fundamental  feeling  of  His  moral  life,  and  seated  in  its  inmost 
recesses.  At  His  death  He  commends  His  spirit  into  the  Fathers 
hands,  which  proves  that  in  Him  the  spirit  is  united  with  flesh 
and  blood ;  yet  this  organic  connection  is  everjrwhere  brought 
about  by  means  of  a  '^v^v- 

We  have  hitherto  combined  the  utterances  of  Jesus  without  re- 
ference to  the  different  narratives  in  which  they  occur.  Now  comes 
the  question  whether  those  of  the  S}moptists  do  not  in  fact  appear 
80  different  in  kind  from  those  of  John  as  to  require  to  be  dealt 
with  separately.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  sayings 
of  Jesus  about  His  person  in  general,  and  especially  of  those  which 
predicate  of  it  the  highest  attributes,  and  on  which,  consequently, 
the  high  conception  of  it  is  based,  belong  to  St.  John's  GospeL 

What  the  Synoptists  transmit  to  us  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
is  both  less  pregnant  and  more  limited  in  extent,  and  there  are 
but  few  passages  in  comparison  with  those  recorded  by  St  John ; 
but  yet  everything  essential  contained  in  the  more  copious  record 
is  either  comprised,  or  by  implication  vouched  for.  In  the  Synop- 
tists, too,  Jesus  speaks  of  being  sent  h/  God  (Matt.  x.  40  ;  Luke 
ix.  48;  Mark  ix.  37),  and  also,  indeed,  of  some  peculiar  pre- 
eminence in  His  person,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  apply  the 
expression  in  nothing  but  the  lower  sense  (vide  stipra).  Our  Lord 
asserts,  moreover,  that  He  does  His  miracles  in  the  power  oj  Ood 
(Matt  xii  28  ;  Luke  xi  20),  driving  out  the  devil  because  He  is 
the  stronger  (Luke  xL  22  ;  Matt  xii  29  ;  Mark  iii  27),  and  for  a 
proof  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  come  in  and  with  Him. 
He  maintains  that  it  is  He  alone  who  possesses  an  adequate  know* 
ledge  of  Ood  (Luke  x.  22),  and  that  to  Him  everything  is  de- 
livered by  the  Father  (Matt  xL  27  ;  Luke  x.  22),  even  aU  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  (Matt,  xxviii  18)  ;  that  He  is  effectually  pre-- 
sent  wUh  His  people,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world  (ver.  20),  as  the 
Shechinah  (vtcfe  supra)  (xviii  20).     Again,  He  will  send  to  His 
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disciples  the  jwwer  from  an  high,  promised  of  the  Father  (Luke 
xxiv.  49;  [Acts  i  4,  5]),  that  they  may  be  baptized  with  the  Holy 
Ghost, — an  operatioii  which  the  Baptist  (in  St  John's  Gospel  also) 
referred  to  Christ  Furthermore,  the  Lord  declares  that  He  wUl 
at  the  right  moment  endue  His  disciples  with  power  and  wisdom 
to  answer  for  themselves.  And  this  brings  \xb  to  the  same  point, 
since  it  is  precisely  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  who  will  speak  in 
and  through  them  (Luke  xxi  14,  15  ;  Matt.  x.  19,  20;  Mark 
xiii  11).  To  Him,  again,  is  judgment  over  all  men  committed 
(cf.  Matt  XXV.  31,  xxiv.  30  seq.,  and  xvi  27,  vii.  21-23) ;  He 
will  be  raised  to  the  right  hand  of  the  mofesty  of  God  in  heaven 
(Matt  xxvL  64),  and  will  come  again  (Matt  xxiv.  29-31,  37, 
39) ;  the  angels  are  His,  and  subject  to  Him  (Matt  xiii  41,  cf. 
49,  xvi  27,  XXV.  31,  cf  Eph.  i  21,  22).  He  regards  Himself  on 
earth,  as  the  One  who  fulfils  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  who 
forgives  sins  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  so  as  to  be  able  to  do 
away  with  the  consequences  of  sin  (Matt  ix.  4-7),  and  as  the 
One  who  sheds  His  blood  for  its  forgiveness  (Matt  xxvi  28). 
He  also  claims  to  be  the  One  who  imparts  the  Spirit,  exerdsts 
judgmsvU,  and,  having  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  given  unto 
Him,  perfects  His  kingdom  in  glory. 

Strauss  is  so  far  right  in  acbK>wledging  (i  483)  that  the 
Synoptists  also  ascribe  to  Jesus,  both  for  the  present  and 
fature,  the  highest  human  dignity,  and  also  the  most  exalted 
relation  to  the  Ckdhead  But  he  does  not  go  far  enough ; 
tcfr  what  Jesus  claims  to  Himself  surpasses  aU  human  measure. 
And  even  in  the  Synoptists  He  is  represented  as  the  One 
who  ransoms  from  sin,  and  fulfils  the  two  undoubtedly  divine 
operations  of  judgment  and  redemption.  There  is,  indeed,  this 
important  difference,  that  the  Synoptists  record  no  assertions  of 
the  pre-existence;  but  this  decides  nothing,  since  they  imdoubtedly 
report  sayings  in  which  our  Lord's  unity  of  being  with  GoA.  is 
Tinmistakeably  involved.  We  have  also  in  the  Synoptists  a  rich 
store  of  sayings  concerning  His  glorification,  announced  as  being 
close  at  hand ;  and  these  are  by  no  means  lower  in  character  than 
those  on  the  same  subject  recorded  by  St  John.  The  same,  too, 
may  be  said  as  to  the  functions  which  He  ascribes  to  Himself  as  the 
glorified  One.  He  is  declared  to  be  the  Judge  of  all  the  world,  of 
all  nations,  not  merely  m  the  later  discourses  (Matt  xvi  27,  etc.), 
but  even  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (vii  21-23).     Let  us 
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now  consider  what,  from  the  point  of  view  taken  both  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  the  Old  and  New  together,  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  a  judge  of  the  moral  worth  of  mankind,  in  which  an 
absolutely  infallible  decision  is  included,  referring  not  only  to  the 
most  secret  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  but  also  to  the  inner- 
most grounds  of  the  heart.  From  the  biblical  standpoint,  Christ 
cannot  be  a  judge  without  truly  divine  qualities,  such  as  omni- 
science, holiness,  righteousness,  and  omnipotence  to  carry  His 
sentences  into  effect  And  how  earnestly  other  attributes  are 
intended,  which  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  the  S)aioptists,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  only  everything  is  giveji  over  to 
Him,  but  also  all  e^ovaia  in  heaven  and  earth  is  delegated  to  Him 
by  the  Father  (Matt  xxviiL  18,  c£  xi.  27 ;  Luke  x.  22),  as  He 
also  says  to  the  high  priest,  *'  Hereafter  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of 
man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,"  that  is,  as  it  is  else- 
where expressed  by  the  apostles,  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (cf.  also 
Mark  xvi  19).  In  this  expression  the  first  verse  of  Ps.  ex.  is 
applied  to  Christ,  and  that  in  His  relation  to  God  the  Father ; 
and  consequently  no  less  than  full  participation  in  the  divine  Lord- 
ship, just  as  in  the  divine  action  and  blessedness,  is  ascribed  to 
Him,  with  the  effect  that  all  enemies  of  His  cause  and  person,  who 
are  necessarily  also  the  enemies  of  Grod,  shall  be  finally  overcome, 
as  is  further  set  forth  dogmatically  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-28), 
resting  on  our  Lord's  own  assertion  (Msit  xxvi  64).  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  only  to  His  position  of  future  glory  and  exaltation  that 
these  predicates  apply,  for  it  was  before  His  exaltation  that  our  Lord 
used  the  expressions  of  Matt  xxviii  18  ;  and  even  during  His 
humiliation  He  spoke  the  words  of  Matt  xi  27  (cf  Luke  x.  22), 
wherein  reference  is  made  to  His  knowledge.  Now  this  is  one  of 
the  most  forcible  utterances  of  Jesus  respecting  His  person ;  for 
although  His  knowledge  only  is  mentioned,  yet  whatever  applies 
to  it  is  applicable  also  to  the  capability  and  action  of  His  whole 
life  and  personality,  to  which  His  knowledge  must  of  necessity  be 
conformable.  In  this  passage  He  sets  forth  the  amity  in  know- 
ledge subsisting  between  Himself  and  the  Father,  saying  ex- 
pressly that  no  one  but  Himself  knows  the  Father,  and  no  one 
knows  the  Son  save  the  Father ;  therefore  His  relation  to  the 
Father  is  here  said  to  be  of  that  kind  which  results  in  perfect 
unity  of  knowledge.  We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  at  our 
Lord  in  one  place  grouping  Himself,  as  the  Son,  with  the  Father 
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and  the  Spirit,  in  order  to  declare  that  the  apostles  were  to 
baptize  in  the  name  of  all  three  persons  (Matt,  xxviii  19),  almost 
as  if  it  were  one  Svofia.  There  is  the  less  cause  for  wonder,  when 
we  recoUect  that  He  says  in  the  sjmoptical  gospels  that  He  will 
bestow  upon  His  own  the  Spirit,  the  strength  from  on  high  pro- 
mised by  the  Father,  giving  power  and  wisdom  to  speak  aright ; 
and  that  thus  they  wiU  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  All 
these  assertions  and  statements  of  our  Lord's  self-testimony  show, 
however,  how  untenable  the  position  is,  that  in  the  sjmoptical 
accounts  Jesus  appears  merely  as  a  man  endowed  with  the  Divine 
Spirit  We  find  a  peculiar  harmony  between  the  Sjoioptists  and 
John's  Gospel,  if  we  compare  the  accounts  of  the  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrim  with  that  of  the  hostility  directed  against  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  John  X  31-33.  Here  the  Jews  wished  to  stone  Him,  not 
because  He  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  but  because  He 
claimed  to  be  one  with  the  Father ;  and  the  ground  of  His  con- 
denmation  in  His  trial  was  not  merely  that  He  claimed  to  be  the 
Messiah,  but  that  He  did  so  in  the  high  sense  which  was  imusual 
with  the  Jews,  which,  in  the  high  priest's  opinion,  involved  the 
crime  of  blasphemy  against  God.  So  little,  therefore,  do  the  synoptic 
sayings  about  the  person  of  Jesus  detract  from  His  dignity,  that 
they  lead  to  nothing  less  than  the  essential  unity  in  life,  knowledge, 
and  power  which  He  has  with  the  Father,  being  at  the  same  time 
made  very  man.  The  sayings  about  His  pre-existence  recorded 
by  John  add  a  retrospective  glance  at  Jesus  yet  unmanifested,  as 
He  existed  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  distinct  from  the 
Father,  yet  one  with  Him. 

But  this  rich  and  profound  line  of  teaching  is  entered  upon  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  for  a  study  of  the  latter  shows  that  it  con- 
tains certain  expressions  which  refer  to  the  Messiah  as  the  Son 
of  God,  and  lead  further,  even  in  those  early  days,  than  to  the 
mere  historico-theocratic  idea  of  the  Messianic  King.  And  this 
explains  bow  the  whole  apostolic  view  could  so  readily  accept  the 
testimony  borne  by  Jesus  to  His  higher  nature,  and  how  it  became 
at  once  the  common  property  of  the  evangelical  accounts. 

In  all  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bear  upon  the 
subject,  the  most  important  point  to  be  observed  is  how  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  the  divine  instrument  to  all ;  that  in 
and  through  Him  the  very  covenant-Grod  Jehovah  reveals  Him- 
self and  works  for  the  good  of  men*     Hence  we  at  least  see  that 
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the  Messiah  must  be  an  instnunent  which  in  no  way  intercepts 
or  obscures  the  effectual  operation  of  Grod^  but  acts  as  His  most 
perfect  medium  of  communication  And  this  is  the  conception 
of  the  Messiah  on  which  the  -view  taken  of  Him  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  based,  wherein  He  is  represented  to  be  of  a  like  nature 
with  God  the  Father,  and  as  possessing  unity  of  life  and  being 
with  Him  as  His  most  perfect  counterpart  This  general  notion 
becomes  more  defined  in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  expressed  in 
complete  fulnesa 

The  view  on  which  the  synoptical  selection  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus  is  based,  might  attain  its  result  eren  apart  from  the  definite 
doctrine  of  the  pre-ezistence,  simply  by  means  of  its  connection 
with  the  Old  Testament  Grod  Himself  appears  in  the  Messiah^ 
who  is  so  flEtr  the  tcupia:.  He  is  thus  represented  historically 
chiefly  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  They  begin  with  the  supernatural 
conception  The  personal  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  does  not  pro- 
ceed from  man,  not,  at  least,  like  that  of  aU  other  men,  but  a 
new  source  of  life  is  brought  about  in  the  almighty  quickening 
power  of  Qo±  The  holy  thing  so  bom  will  therefore  (Luke 
1  35)  be  called  the  Son  of  Gk)d.  And  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  in 
this  way  made  His  entrance  into  the  world  of  men,  grows  up  in- 
creasing in  wisdom  with  age,  and  in  favour  with  Gk)d  and  man. 
At  His  baptism,  to  which  He  submitted  in  common  with  every 
other  Israelite  who  believed  in  the  approach  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  He  was  pointed  out  by  the  divine  voice  as  the  Son  of 
God  in  whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased,  and  at  the  same  time 
completely  endowed  with  the  fulness  of  the  Divine  Spirit, — the 
last  point  being  as  cleariy  enunciated  by  St  John  (i  33), 
although  the  latter  takes  an  entirely  different  starting-point  in  his 
gospel  He  starts  from  the  higher,  the  Synoptics  from  the  lower, 
standpoint ;  but  the  person  thus  borne  witness  to  as  the  Messiah 
reveals  in  the  midst  of  His  human  lowliness  His  divine  endowment 
and  glory,  both  in  His  words  and  actions,  and  also  in  His  whole 
personality,  as  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God 
and  all  people,  as  His  apostles  testified  in  the  time  of  His  abase- 
ment between  His  death  and  resurrection.  The  testimony  which 
He  bore  to  Himself  attains  a  high  point  in  Matt  xL  and  John  xviL; 
and,  after  His  resurrection.  He  declares  Himself  to  be  the  One  to 
whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  who  wiU  remain 
with  His  own  unto  the  end,  and  who  now  sends  them  forth  to 
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baptize  all  nations.  His  life  on  earth  is  a  manifestation  in  lowli- 
ness of  the  Lord  &om  heayen,  nntil^  through  His  suffering,  death, 
and  resurrection.  He  shall  have  revealed  Himself  to  His  people, 
and  won  recognition  as  the  Son  co-equal  in  being  with  the  Father. 
The  conclusion  of  St  Luke's  Gospel  is  in  effect  the  same.  He 
ends  with  the  ascension ;  whilst  St  John  represents  as  the  cul- 
Tninating  point  in  the  life  of  Jesus  His  acknowledgment  as  his 
Lord  and  God  by  the  most  unbelieving  of  His  disciples  (John 
XX.  28),  who  is  mentioned  here  only  because  he  is  brought  to  this 
acknowledgment  later  than  he  should  have  been. 

§  23.  The  Glorification  oftTie  Father  in  the  Son, 

This  proposition  results  from  the  foregoing  conclusions;  and 
only  on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  conception  of  Grod,  and 
in  the  teachiiig  of  Jesus  in  general,  deserves  to  be  separately 
considered.  Christ  Himself  asserts  it,  chiefly  in  St  John's 
Crospel ;  but  the  synoptical  utterances  also  bear  witness  to  the 
doctrine  involved  in  it  Those  recorded  by  St  John  express, 
first,  a  unity  of  being  and  likeness  between  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  then  a  gbrifying  of  the  one  through  the  other  (xvii  1,  6, 
Y111  31  seq.).  At  the  moment  when,  at  the  Last  Supper,  the 
traitor  Judas,  plainly  recognised  by  Jesus  and  pointed  out  to 
his  fellow-disciples,  had  left  the  company  with  which  he  was 
unfit  to  associate,  the  Lord  says,  vvv  iBo^daOt),  /e,r,\,,  "  Now  is  the 
Son  of  man  glorified,  and  Crod  is  glorified  in  Him ;"  and  adds,  "  If 
Grod  be  glorified  in  Him,  God  shall  also  glorify  Him  in  Himself, 
and  shall  straightway  glorify  Him."     Here  there  is  spoken  of, 

A  glorification  of  the  Son  consequent  upon  His  sufferings,  which, 
in  His  glance  at  the  traitor  now  hastening  to  the  fulfilment  of 
his  infamous  purpose.  He  r^ards  as  an  already  accomplished  fact 
The  last  train  of  circumstances  is  set  in  motion  which  wiU  unin- 
terruptedly work  out  its  own  completion ;  and  the  Son  of  man 
will  thus  be  glorified,  and  glorified  by  God.  He  is  glorified, 
because  it  is  the  highest  exertion  of  His  moral  action  which  con- 
fers glory  upon  Him,  partly  of  itself  and  partly  through  its  effects 
on  aU  mankind.  And  herein  is  included  the  further  glorification 
of  the  Son  in  heaven,  since  the  Father  glorifies  Him  in  union 
with  Himself  by  receiving  Him  into  glory  (xvii  1,  5). 

We  have  also  a  ghr^ficatum  of  the  Father  in  the  Son.  God  is 
glorified  ip  avr^,  not  nuorely  ih/rovgh  the  Son  but  in  Him,  that  i£^ 
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in  His  person.  In  this  is  the  Father  glorified,  since  He  has  im- 
parted the  fulness  of  divine  life  to  the  Son  in  such  a  way  that 
it  is  recognised  in  Him,  and  the  Father  is  seen  in  Him.  It  is  not 
merely  revealed  to  men  through  Him  or  through  His  teaching 
and  His  deeds  (xii  45,  viiL  19,  xiv.  9),  but  in  Him,  so  that  He 
is  the  Father's  most  perfect  image  and  organ.  Similarly  in  ch. 
xvil  1-6  both  propositions  are  contained, — ^first,  that  the  Son  has 
glorified  the  Father  by  accomplishing  the  work  given  Him  to  do 
on  earth,  which  has  for  its  object  the  imparting  of  eternal  life  to 
previously  carnal  man  (ver.  4,  cf.  2),  through  the  revelation  of  the 
name  of  God  to  men,  whom  the  Father  has  delivered  over  and 
bestowed  upon  the  Son  (ver.  6) ;  in  the  next  place,  ih  virtue  of 
this  glorification  of  the  Father  by  the  Son,  the  prayer  of  the 
latter  asks  that  the  Father  would  also  glorify  the  Son  (ver.  1), 
that  the  Father's  glory  may  be  perfected  (cf.  ver.  26).  Hence 
all  that  is  in  the  person  of  the  Father  and  is  performed  in  and 
through  it  by  virtue  of  the  unity  of  the  Son's  life  with  His,  has 
for  its  end  the  glorification  of  the  Father,  His  manifestation  to 
the  world,  and  the  promotion  of  His  honour  therein.  Although 
this  result  is  not  directly  deducible  from  our  Lord's  own  teaching, 
except  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  yet  it  is  confirmed  in  the  Sjmoptists, 
especially  by  St.  Matthew  (xi.  27)  and  St.  Luke  (x.  22)  (cf.  John 
vL  46).  If  the  Son  alone  has  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
and  can  communicate  it  to  whom  He  will  (as  conversely  the 
Father  imparts  true  knowledge  of  the  Son,  Matt.  xvi.  16),  so  is 
the  Father  also  glorified  in  the  Son,  in  whom  alone  He  is  revealed. 
For  the  revelation  of  Himself,  as  in  truth  the  Father  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  an  effectual  revelation  which  at  once  imparts  a  living 
knowledge  to  those  who  are  thenceforth  no  longer  carnal  but 
spiritual,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  Christ  (John  xvii  6), — such 
a  revelation  is  at  the  same  time  a  glorification  of  the  Father,  re- 
vealing Him,  as  it  does,  in  His  entire  perfection  so  as  to  receive 
honour  and  worship  from  those  to  whom  He  is  revealed.  Thus 
the  foregoing  passage  serves  to  testify  to  the  credibility  of  the 
Johannean  utterances  of  Christ.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  Father  in  the  Son  completed  by  the  close  of  Christ's 
visible  sojourn  on  earth ;  on  the  contrary.  He  decidedly  points  to 
His  work  as  a  continuous  one  (John  xvii.  26) ;  for  the  words,  "  I 
have  declared  unto  them  Thy  name  and  will  declare  it,'*  spoken 
primarily  of  the  disciples,  have  a  further  reference  to  aU  who. 
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through  their  word,  should  believe  on  Him  (ver.  20).  In  both 
series  of  the  gospel  narrative  He  gives  intimation  of  His  second 
coming,  and  connects  with  it  the  future  completion  of  His  work. 
This  second  coining,  however,  finds  a  nearer  fulfilment  in  the 
sending  of  His  Spirit,  and  the  consequent  indwelling  of  HimseK 
and  the  Father  in  the  hearts  of  believers  (John  xiv.  23,  26). 
After  the  withdrawal  of  His  visible  presence,  the  Spirit,  as  His 
substitute,  was  to  glorify  Him  (John  xvi  14) ;  and  as  in  other 
cases,  so  here  also  tJie  glorification  of  the  Son  would  redound  to 
the  Father's  honour.  He  points  out,  therefore,  most  decidedly  that 
as  He  is  the  manifester  and  glorifier  of  the  Father,  this  work  is 
a  progressive  one,  and  will  find  its  completion  only  in  the  future, 
being  completed  by  the  promised  effusion  of  the  Spirit  upon  His 
people  (see  below). 

Thus  the  characteristic  idea  of  God  as  Father  and  Spirit  is 
again  prominently  brought  forward.  He  is  Father  because  He 
puts  forth  extraneously  to  Himself  a  life  allied  to  His  own,  and 
thus  reveals  and  glorifies  Himself;  Spirit,  because  His  is  the 
most  perfect  life,  which,  however,  does  not  end  in  His  own  being, 
but  imparts  itself  essentially  to  others.  This,  however,  is  more 
closely  defined  in  the  idea  of  the  Son.  But  the  doctrine  is  not  yet 
exhausted ;  for  the  Son  Himself  speaks  of  His  glorification  through 
the  Spirit,  and,  in  asserting  the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  Him, 
must  needs  add  to  His  teaching  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

§  24.  The  Spirit 

We  must  have  already  seen,  in  the  teaching  as  to  the  Father, 
that  the  Old  Testament  contained  a  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
He  is  called  D^«?%  f?'i>  njn^  J?"^,  and  in  two  places  (Ps.  li.  11, 
and  Isa.  Ixiii  10)  Spirit  of  Holiness;  and  in  the  Apocrypha 
'jtvevfia  Sr^iov  (Wisdom  i  5,  ix.  17).  This  Spirit  of  Gk)d,  pos- 
sessing life  in  Himself,  is  the  divine  principle  of  activity  every- 
where at  work  in  the  world  (Ps.  cxxxix.  7).  At  first  in  external 
nature  (Gen.  i.  2 ;  Ps.  civ.  30,  and  xxxiii.  6),  as  if  the  quickening 
breath  of  God  (Gen.  il  7 ;  Job  xxxiii.  4),  as  the  breath  of  His 
mouth  or  lips  (Isa.  xi.  4) ;  and  then  also  as  existing  in  a  human 
person  (Job  xxxii  8),  as  the  inspiring  principle  of  courage,  reso- 
lution, and  warlike  deeds  (Judg.  xi  29,  xiii  25 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  6), 
of  bodily  strength  (Judg.  xiv.  6),  and  also  of  holy  skill  in 
art  (Ex.  xxxi  3-5,  xxxv.  31-35);  of  administrative  talent  in  a 
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rnler  (1  Sam.  xvi  13),  of  wisdom  and  acuteness  (Job  xxxii  8 ; 
Isa.  xL  2),  and  of  moral  purity  (Ps.  li  13;  Isa.  Ldii  10). 
Especially  is  this  Spirit  the  active  principle  in  prophecy  (Num. 
xxiv.  2,  3;  1  Sam,  xix.  20-23),  but  even  in  the  theocratic 
people  working  only  in  isolated  and  individual  cases, — ^Moses 
himself  feeling  this  limitation  (Num.  xL  29,  c£  14,  16,  17,  and 
25—28);  but  so  much  the  more  needful  was  it  that  He  should 
rest  in  superabundant  folness  upon  the  Messiah  (Isa.  xl  2, 
Ixi.  1  [cf.  Luke  iv.  18] ;  Isa.  xlii  1  [cf.  Matt,  xii  18]),  and 
should  in  His  times  be  poured  out  in  rich  measure  upon  all 
flesh  (Joel  iii  1,  2),  upon  eveiy  age,  sex,  and  condition  (Isa.  xliv. 
3 ;  Ezek.  xxxvL  26,  27,  cf.  xL  19,  and  xxxix.  29 ;  Zech.  xii  10). 
And  what  appears  in  earlier  times  merely  as  the  subject  of  prayer 
and  longing  in  an  individual  (Ps.  li  10),  that  God  would  create 
in  him  a  new  heart,  and  implant  new  strength  of  spirit, — a  bold 
thought,  indeed ;  a  prayer  rich  in  prophetic  fulness,  and  so  far  in 
advance  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  as  to  be  conceivable  only 
in  a  man  of  such  deeply  characteristic  spirituality  as  David,  to 
whom  the  psalm  is  attributed, — ^this  becomes  the  very  object  of 
the  Messianic  pronnse,  viz.  that  God  will,  by  implanting  His 
Spirit  in  them,  give  a  new  heart  to  those  who  are  in  membership 
with  His  people  (Ezek.  xxxvi  26,  27).  Here,  then,  the  New 
Testament  steps  in,  and  firstly,  in  our  Lord's  own  teaching  and 
jHTomises,  completes  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of  the  Spirit, 
Jesus  imprinting  upon  it  a  characteristic  stamp,  which  is  per- 
petuated by  the  teaching  of  the  apostles.  The  existence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  Messiah  Himself  is  taught  also  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  without  asserting  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  the 
Spirit  of  God,  constituted  the  higher  nature  in  Christ  in  the  same 
way  as  He  had  previously  worked  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of 
man.  Already  had  John  the  Baptist  pointed  Him  out  as  the  One 
on  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  rests  continually  (John  i  33,  cf  iii 
34),  in  contrast  to  a  merely  temporary  influence,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  prophets, — ^by  which  fact  the  Messiah  was  in  a  position  de- 
cidedly superior  to  theirs.  The  Baptist  also  completes  the  Old 
Testament  idea,  by  declaring  that  in  the  Messiah  God  has  given 
His  Spirit  without  measure  (John  iii  34),  and  that  it  is  He  who 
shall  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  (John  i  33  ;  cf.  Matt  iii  11 ; 
Mark  i  8  ;  Luke  iii  16).  No  doubt,  in  prophecy,  too,  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  said  to  rest  upon  the  Messiah,  and  Isa.  xi  2  may  be 
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interpreted  to  the  effect  that  this  is  the  ^case  in  foil  measure, 
although  the  latter  point  is  rather  left  to  be  inferred.  But  it  is 
nowhere  said  in  the  Old  Testament  that  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  which  was  to  ensue  in  the  Messianic  times,  should 
residt  immediately  bom  the  Messiah ;  and  thus  the  conception  of 
Him  in  the  prophetic  writings  and  in  the  Old  Testament  generally 
is  carried  to  a  higher  point  It  might  appear,  from  this  declaration 
of  the  Baptist,  that  he  regarded  the  possession  of  the  Spirit  as  con- 
stituting the  higiher  element  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  he  also  asserts  His  pre-existence  (John  1 
30,  cl  1 5),  and  thereby  showed  his  complete  grasp  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies  up  to  their  culminating  point  Thus  the  law  of  suc- 
cession in  prophecy  extends  &om  the  Old  Testament  down  to  this 
last  prophet,  John  the  Baptist,  the  immediate  forerunner  of  the 
Messiah.  like  the  prophets  of  the  old  dispensation,  he  takes 
up  the  prophetic  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  point  where 
it  had  left  off,  embodies  it  in  his  own  testimony,  and  carries  it 
forward  to  more  complete  development  We  find  the  doctrine  of 
the  existence  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Messiah  still  farther 
developed  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  Himself,  where,  however, 
the  pecuhatity  of  His  person  is  by  no  means  made  to  consist  in 
the  possession  of  the  Spirit  For  when  (Luke  iv.  21)  the  Lord 
says  that  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixi  1)  is  fulfilled  in  Him  (the 
words  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Messiah,  "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,"  etc.),  or  when  (Matt  xii  28)  He  says  that 
He  casts  out  the  devil  in  the  Spirit  of  Qod,  in  this  possession  of, 
and  working  by,  the  Spirit,  the  higher  nature  of  Christ's  person 
is  not  expressed,  His  utterances  on  this  point  (vide  supra)  being 
quite  of  a  different  character. 

All  the  more  decidedly,  however,  is  it  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
that  He,  the  Son,  imparts  the  Spirit,  and  that  from  Him,  and  by 
means,  indeed,  of  His  glorification,  the  Spirit  is  poured  out  upon 
believers.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Himself 
eoncemii^  the  Spirit 

When  speaking  of  Him,  He  uses  the  expressions  mfevfia,  or 
ri  mmffia  (John  iii  6,  6,  8),  wpevfia  Oeov  (Matt  xii  28 ;  c£ 
Luke  xi  20,  ^  B€uct6\^),  or  Ttvevfia  rov  nrarrph^  vfi&v  (Matt  x. 
20),  T^  irv^iia  rh  Sr/iov  (Matt  xii  32 ;  Mark  iii  29  ;  cC  Matt 
xxviii  19 ;  Acts  i  8),  or  Tivevfia  Sryiop  (Luke  xi  13),  or,  lastly, 
ri  wfC/ia  rfj^  iXnOeltv:  (John  xiv.  17,  xvi  13  [c£  7  ff.],  xv.  26). 
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And  in  the  last  passage  the  Spirit  is  called  o  irapdxXrjro^,  the 
suQCOurer  of  the  apostles,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  place  of  the  visible 
presence  of  their  Master,  Christ,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  be  sent 
them  specially  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to  be  a  constantly  abiding 
principle  within  them  (John  xv.  26,  or  xiv.  26,  c£  16). 

In  proceeding,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  closely  the  Johannean 
discourses  of  Jesus  on  this  subject,  we  find  two  chief  sections  in 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  is  directly  spoken  of.  First,  in  the  con- 
versation with  Nicodemus,  in  which  the  working  of  the  Spirit  is 
named  in  connection  with  all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  divine 
kingdom,  we  read  that  without  being  bom  of  the  Spirit  no  man 
can  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  or  enter  into  it  (John  iii  3-10). 
And,  besides  this,  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of,  but  only  in  a  figure,  as 
the  living  water  (ch.  iv.)  ;  and  again,  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(vii  37,  38),  "  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
drink,"  together  with  the  evangelist's  interpretation  (ver.  39). 
We  next  have  our  Lord's  farewell  discourses.  These  comprise 
both  His  teaching  and  His  promises  concerning  the  Holy  Ghost, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  apostles  themselves,  in  furthering 
the  object  He  here  mainly  has  in  view,  viz.  to  prepare  and 
fortify  their  minds  for  the  approaching  departure.  And  herein 
lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter ;  because  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  and  His  agency  in  Christ's  people  was  to  be  in  the  future 
the  immediate  consequence  of  Christ's  glorification. 

Now  the  teaching  of  Jesus  on  this  subject  is  essentially  two- 
fold. It  is  concerned  partly  with  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to 
Christ,  in  so  far  as  the  former  is  sent  by  the  glorified  Christ,  and 
partly  with  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  this  also  in  connec- 
tion with  Christ's  work. 

TJie  Spirit  is  sent  hy  the  glorified  Christ.  Our  Lord  asserts 
that  He  sends  Him  from  the  Father  (John  xv.  26) :  "But  when 
the  TrapaKKfjTo^  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father, 
He  shall  testify  of  me ;"  c£  xvi  7 :  "  If  I  depart,  I  will  send  Him 
imto  you."  Christ  also  imparts  Him,  as  we  see  at  xx.  22.  The 
sending  of  the  Spirit,  through  the  Son,  from  the  Father,  is  brought 
about  in  the  following  mode : — He  prays  the  Father  to  impart  ihe 
Spirit  to  the  disciples,  and  the  Father  bestows  Him  upon  them 
(John  xiv.  16,  17);  wherefore  the  Lord  says  also  in  another 
place  that  the  Father  will  send  the  Spirit  in  His  name  (xiv.  26). 
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The  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  (xv.  26),  and,  apart  from  any 
notion  of  outgoing,  exists  primordially  in  Him.  But  now  we 
learn  that  He  is  from  the  Son.  The  Father  sends  Him  in  the 
Son's  name,  for  His  sake,  and  because  the  Son  desires  it  for  His 
purpose ;  because,  indeed,  the  work  of  the  Son,  and  consequently 
the  glorification  of  the  Father  in  Him,  cannot  otherwise  be  per- 
fect^    All  may  be  simuned  up  in  the  words,  for  Christ s  sake. 

It  is  brought  ahout  through  Christ,  as  is  clear  from  John  xx.  22. 
The  risen  Christ,  breathing  upon  His  disciples,  says  to  them, 
Eeceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost  This  must  be  regarded  as  something- 
more  than  a  mere  promise,  but  yet  not  as  standing  in  the  place  of 
the  Pentecostal  effusion  related  in  Acts  ii  The  former  event  rests 
on  its  own  historical  testimony,  and  is  quite  consistent  with  the 
latter,  if  we  consider  that  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  is  not  in 
itself  an  absolutely  momentary  act.  For,  as  the  disciples  become 
reaUy  receptive,  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  their  sub- 
sequent intercourse  with  Him,  and  as  the  glorification  of  Christ 
begun  at  the  resurrection  is  completed  in  the  ascension,  so  we 
may  believe  that  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  was  begun  and  com- 
pleted at  these  two  periods  respectively.^  And  thus  it  is  in  fact 
represented  by  the  joint  testimony  of  St  John's  Gospel  and  the 
Acts,  r^arded  as  complementary  to  each  other. 

OUiis  sending  of  the  Spirit  is  made  conditional  on  the  glorifi- 
cation  of  Jesus  ;  for  if  Christ  does  not  depart,  the  Spirit  will  not 
come.  This  going  away  includes  Christ's  exit  from  this  life, 
and  His  departure  to  the  Father,  and  consequently  His  death 
and  glorification  (xiv.  28).  The  imparting  of  the  Spirit  is  made 
conditional  on  both  these  events,  as  weU  on  the  side  of  the  dis- 
ciples as  on  that  of  Christ  Himself 

On  the  side  of  the  disciples ;  because,  so  long  as  the  Lord  con- 
tinued to  go  in  and  out  amongst  them,  they  would  be  too  closely 
chained  by  the  ascendency  of  His  personal  presence,  and  receptive 
only  with  regard  to  Him,  being  imable  to  attedn  that  self-de- 
pendence which  was  the  very  object  for  which  the  Spirit  was 
imparted.  Now  His  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Lord's  sensible  presence  must  either  be  simultaneous,  or  the  latter 
must  occur  first;  and  even  the  relative  separation  between  our 

1  Stier  {Words  of  the  Apostles)  looks  upon  the  action  recorded  (John  xx.  22) 
as  symbolical  of  the  arrival  of  the  promised  Spirit,  just  as  the  Lord^s  Sapper 
was  institated  before  Hk  body  was  broken,  or  His  blood  shed. — Tr. 
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Lord  and  the  disciples^  which  ensued  at  His  death  and  lasted 
so  short  a  time,  was  an  important  step  towards  rendering  possible 
the  imparting  of  the  Spirit.  For  through  His  death  they  had  be* 
come  to  a  certain  extent  detached  from  His  sensible  presence, 
and  awoke  to  a  new  perception  of  it  after  His  resurrection,  kept 
up  as  before  by  oral  communication  and  the  like.  But  this,  in 
the  later  period,  was  strictly  determinate  in  duration,  and  inter- 
rupted by  considerable  intervals  between  one  appearance  and 
another.  During  these  intervals  they  had  time  to  work  out  for 
themselves  the  results  of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen,  being  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  catastrophe  in  which  they  had  taken  part, 
detached  more  or  less  from  dependence  on  their  Lord's  sensible 
presence.  Consequentiy  He  could,  as  the  Eisen  One,  say  even 
then  in  an  inchoative  sense,  Xdfiere  irveviia  Srfvov  (John  xx.  22). 

But  on  the  side  of  Christ,  no  less  than  on  that  of  the  disciples, 
the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  was  conditional  on  Christ's  death  and 
glorificatioa  In  His  lowliness,  indeed.  He  already  possessed  the 
Spirit  without  measure  who  had  come  down  and  remained  upon 
Him ;  but  yet,  while  His  himiiliation  lasted,  the  Spirit  was  not, 
strictiy  speaking,  communicable  on  His  part  It  was  not  until 
His  temporal  and  lowly  personality,  subject  as  it  was  to  the  con- 
ditions of  flesh  and  blood,  was  put  off  by  His  death,  and  until 
through  the  resurrection,  and  stiU  more  through  the  ascension. 
His  manhood  had  been  fully  glorified,  spiritualized,  and  illu- 
minated, that  His  promise  of  imparting  the  Spirit  coidd  be  ful- 
filled. Nothing  less  than  the  glorified  Son  in  perfect  imity  with 
the  Father  could  impart  the  Spirit ;  and  even  He  could  obtain 
this  highest  of  all  gifts  from  the  Father  for  mankind  whom  Ho 
had  redeemed,  and  impart  it  to  them  in  the  Father's  name,  only 
as  having  become  through  His  passion  the  one  Mediator  and  In- 
tercessor, the  High  Priest  and  Saviour,  received  up  into  glory. 
In  all  these  respects  it  may  be  seen  how  deeply  grounded  the  con- 
dition was  which  He  named  as  indispensable  to  the  imparting  of 
the  Spirit :  His  departure  from  earth  and  going  to  the  Father  was 
inevitably  presupposed.  (It  is,  however,  clear  even  from  this  how 
the  Bisen  One  (John  xx.  22)  could  at  once  begin  upon  His  work 
of  imparting  the  Spirit) 

Consequentiy  this  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  is  essentudly  lovnd  up 
with  the  indwelling  of  Christ  in  unity  vnth  the  Father  in  the 
disciples  who  believe  on  Him,  love  Him,  and  keep  His  word ; 
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for  such  an  indwelling  was  promised  by  our  Lord  Himself  (John 
xiv.  23,  cf.  21  and  26).  And  this  exactly  confirms  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  bestowal  of  the  Spirit  being  dependent  on 
Christ's  glorificatioa 

With  r^ard  to  the  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  by  the  glorified 
Cfhrist,  Jesus  expresses  HimseK  (in  St  John)  first,  generally,  with 
reference  to  men  as  individuals  and  their  relation  to  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  then,  pturticularly,  with  reference  on  one  side  to  His 
disciples  and  the  apostles,  and  on  the  other  to  the  world. 

(a)  The  general  effect  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (w  individucd  men  in 
reldtum  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  new  birth  of  (jek)  the  Spirit 
(John  iii  3-8).  Immediately  on  being  greeted  by  Nioodemus 
as  a  teacher  come  from  Grod,  Jesus,  without  allowing  him  to 
speak  further,  receives  him  with  the  definite  assurance  (ver.  3) 
that  a  new  birth  is  the  necessary  condition  of  admittance  into 
Grod's  kingdom.  Nicodemus'  purpose  had  been  to  draw  from 
Jesus  a  more  explicit  declaration  concerning  His  mission,  and  the 
relation  in  which  He  stood  to  the  Messianic  kingdom ;  but  our 
Lord  replies  in  a  manner  calculated  to  lay  hold  of  Nicodemus' 
mind,  and  to  convince  him  that  the  question  is  not  a  theoretical 
one,  but  concerns  that  which  he,  Nicodemus,  has  to  do ;  and  that, 
moreover,  the  divine  Teacher  will  not  submit  to  be  catechised,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  master  in  Israel  must  come  to  Him  for 
instruction.  To  the  strange  question  of  Nicodemus  (ver.  4)  Jesus 
returns  the  same  answer  somewhat  differently  expressed  (vers.  5-8). 
"AvwOev,  from  ahove^  may  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  again 
or  anew  (cf.  iroKof  optoOev,  GaL  iv.  9).  If  it  is  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  e/c  Oeov  (c£  i  13),  the  words  ix  irvevfiaTo^  would 
naturally  follow  as  a  direct  explanation ;  but  it  is  equally  appro- 
priate (vera  5,  6,  7)  to  the  other  sense  of  the  word.  In  either  case 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  is  here  pointed  out  as  an  entire  change 
and  renewal  This  does  not  proceed  from  man,  who,  being  by  his 
natural  birth  carnal,  receives  new  life  from  the  Spirit  of  God,  in- 
somuch as  to  become  spiritual,  and  thereby  homogeneous  to  Grod's 
kingdom,  and  able  as  it  were  to  see  it  (iBetv,  ver.  5),  and  to  par- 
take of  it  This  operation,  although  incomprehensible  to  man,  be- 
cause not  an  object  of  arbitrary  volition,  is  not  the  less  thoroughly 
assured  to  Him  (ver.  8).  Jesus  designates  the  operation  of  man's 
salvation  by  the  general  term  ^a>oiroi/etv  (v.  21),  as  a  bestowal  of 
eternal  life.     And  here,  too,  in  like  manner.  He  indicates  the 
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operation  which,  emanating  from  Him,  is  to  be  carried  on  through 
the  Spirit  in  naturally  carnal  man,  for  the  purpose  of  making  him 
a  participant  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  by  the  name  of  a  new  birth 
(yepvrjdrjvai  avcaOev),  This  is  essentially  the  reception  of  a  new 
life,  wherein  we  are  as  entirely  passive  as  at  our  real  birth.  The 
new  birth,  as  an  operation  of  the  Spirit,  is  both  a  cleansing  from 
sin,  and  also  the  entrance  into  being  of  a  new  moral  personality. 
This  answers  to  the  signification  of  irv^vfia  as  the  quickening 
principle,  and  is  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concern- 
ing God.  Various  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  are  spoken  of 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  then  taking  place,  but  not  this  particular 
one.  That  God  will  impart  His  Spirit,  and  therewith  a  new  heart, 
to  men  in  the  Messianic  times,  is  certainly  a  subject  of  prophecy. 
Here,  however,  we  have  the  culminating  point  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  in  individuala  The  Holy  Ghost,  as  proceeding  from 
Christ  glorified,  spiritualizes  the  carnal  nature  of  mankind,  con- 
ferring upon  them  a  real  personal  existence  in  the  Spirit.  Hence- 
forth we  find  the  idea  of  a  second  birth  attainable  by  Christianity 
running  through  the  apostles'  teaching,  and  not  only  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  but  also  in  the  writings 
of  the  two  other  apostolic  oruXot  (GaL  ii),  James  (i  17,  18)  and 
Peter  (1  Epist  i  23,  cf.  iL  2).  St  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
frequently  employs  the  image  of  the  resurrection  and  that  of  a  new 
creature,  only  once  (Tit.  iii  5)  speaking  of  the  TraKvyyevecla  in 
baptism  (Kovrpdv  iraXt/yyeveaia^:), 

Bvi  in  a  pecidiar  manner  the  Lord  speaks  specially  of  the  Spirit 
in  reference  to  the  apostles  as  the  first  witnesses  and  confidential 
instruments  of  His  work  and  kingdom ;  and  in  this  connection 
expressly  mentions  in  one  place  His  direct  operation  upon  the 
disciples,  and  then  upon  the  world,  before  which  they  stand  up  as 
witnesses  of  Christ,  which  also  is  to  believe  on  Him  through 
their  word  (John  xvii.  20). 

Of  the  effect  upon  ike  apostles.  To  them  the  Spirit  was  to  come 
as  irapajcKfjTo^,  which  is  rendered  by  Luther  and  the  Eng.  ver. 
as  Comforter.  But  although  irapaxaKilv  sometimes  means  to 
console,  etc.,  yet  irapaKKrjro^  being  a  passive  form,  is  not  so  pro- 
perly an  admonisher  and  consoler,  but  rather  the  one  called  to 
assist,  the  advoccUus,  counsel,  or  intercessor,  first  in  a  legal  sense, 
and  then  transferred  to  other  relations.  (In  that  sense  it  has  also 
passed  into  the  rabbinical  diction.)    The  Lord  is  the  disciples'  help 
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and  counsel  after  the  removal  of  His  visible  presence  from  among 
them;  the  Spirit  was  to  be  His  substitute  with  the  disciples, 
and  is  therefore  called  aXko<:  irapdfcXjiro^.  He  was  not,  however, 
to  confront  them  in  outward  and  visible  presence  like  Christ 
Himself,  but  to  be  in  them,  without  ever  withdrawing  His  presence, 
as  constantly  as  Christ  had  been  in  former  days  visibly  standing 
at  their  side  (John  xiv.  17).  The  Spirit  abides  with  them  ek 
rov  ai&va,  and  hence  dwells  in  them  permanently,  and  thereby 
becomes  their  guiding  principle.  And  if  it  is  asked  what  special 
effect  the  Spirit  is  to  produce  in  them,  we  find  the  Lord  declaring 
that  special  regard  was  to  be  paid  to  their  impending  duty  as 
witnesses  of  Christ.  In  the  character  of  an  indwelling  principle, 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  to  work  as  the  Spirit  of  truth,  nrv&jfia  t^9 
a\i]0€{a^  (John  xiv.  17,  xvi  13,  xv.  26).  They  are  to  receive  Him 
from  the  Father,  in  answer  to  the  Son's  prayer,  as  an  abiding  and 
indwelling  principle,  and  in  such'  a  way  that  they  may  discern 
(xiv.  17)  and  be  conscious  of  His  presence  (which  the  world 
cannot  be).  They  will  recognise  Him  as  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
inasmuch  as  He  will  actively  manifest  Himself  as  a  principle 
pervading  them,  and  constantly  abiding  with  them  ;  they  will  be 
conscious  of  Him,  and  He  will  lead  them  into  all  truth  (ek  iraaav 
Ttjp  oKyfi^iav  o^rj^dv),  and  so  prove  Himself  to  be  the  Spirit  of 
truth.  He  will  not  speak  of  Himself,  but  of  that  which  concerns 
the  Father  and  the  Son  (xvi  14),  and  will  impart  divine  know- 
ledge, especially  to  the  apostles,  of  what  relates  to  the  future  de- 
velopment of  His  kingdom  (xvi  13), — both,  however,  with  a  view 
to  the  glorification  of  Christ  (xvi  14).  He  Himself  asserts  that 
by  the  conmnmication  of  the  Spirit  (xiv.  16  sq.,  20)  the  apostles 
will  know  that  Christ  is  in  the  Father,  and  they  in  Christ,  and 
He  in  them.  The  Spirit  of  truth  was  therefore  to  lead  the 
apostles  into  the  essential  knowledge  of  the  truth  concerning  the 
person  of  Christ,  so  far  as  He  is  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in 
Him,  and,  in  the  next  place,  of  that  which  concerned  this  com- 
munity with  Christ,  so  far  as  they  are  in  Him  and  He  in  them. 
Consequently  a  mutual  community  of  life  takes  place  between 
them  and  Christ;  and  hence  that  which  the  Spirit  imparts  to 
them  of  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  must  also  be  a  witness  of 
Christ  And  this  is  the  true  value  of  the  expression,  "  He  (the 
irapaxKriTo^)  shall  testify  of  me  "  (xv.  26),  and  "  shall  glorify  me  " 
(xvi  14).     But  what  the  Spirit  imparts  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
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remefnJyrcmce  of  ChrisCs  own,  teaching  (xiv.  26) :  "  He  shall  teach 
you  all  things,  aad  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance  whatso- 
ever I  have  said  unto  you;"  aud  this  in  order  to  rescue  His 
words  from  oblivion,  and  fix  them  for  ever  in  their  memory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  also  imparts  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
because,  in  addition  to  His  office  of  reminding  ffie  disciples,  He  lias 
also  to  teach  them.  And  this  teaching,  in  so  far  as  the  Spirit 
"  shall  receive  of  Christ  and  show  it  imto  you  "  (xvi  14,  15),  will 
be  based  upon  a  development  of  Christ's  direct  teaching,  where 
not  actually  consisting  in  recalling  His  words  to  mind.  The  col- 
lective teaching  of  the  Spirit  has  therefore  the  two  characteristics 
of  being  founded  on  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  of  gjorifying  Him 
as  the  Christ  Its  first  object,  however,  is  to  fit  the  disciples  for 
their  apostolic  calling  as  the  trusted  witnesses  and  authorized 
organs  of  Christ  (c£  xv.  26,  27,  and  xx  22,  23);  and  this 
stands  (see  above)  in  connection  with  the  indwelling  of  Himself 
and  of  the  Father  which  Christ  promised  (xiv,  23,  24  [26]), 
and  as  an  effect  of  the  Spirit,  with  the  fact  that  the  disciples  in 
that  day  shaU  ask  nothing  more  of  Him  (xvi.  23),  but  shall  pray 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  find  their  requests  granted  One  other 
passage  remains  to  be  considered,  in  which  the  reception  of  the 
Spirit  is  placed  in  evident  relation  to  the  vocation  of  the  apostles, 
— not,  however,  so  much  in  their  character  of  disciples  as  in  that 
of  authorized  and  accredited  organs  of  Christ  (John  xx  22,  23). 
Here  He  adds  to  His  inchoative  bestowal  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
"  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them,"  eta 
The  opposite  of  remitting  is  retaining,  by  which  the  guilt  and 
punishment  of  sin  is  asserted  to  be  imremitted  and  imforgiven. 
The  apostles  could  not  by  their  own  power  forgive  sins.  For- 
giveness is  a  divine  act,  which  could,  however,  be  accomplished 
through  the  apostles  in  virtue  of  a  divine  commission.  With  this 
commission  they  were  now  entrusted, — that  of  announcing  to  men 
on  divine  authority  that  their  sins  were  forgiven  or  unforgiven. 
But  in  order  to  give  validity  to  their  sentence,  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  needed,  that  they  might  know  and  judge  rightly  of  the 
inward  condition  and  moral  state  of  heart  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  they  htwl  to  do,  and  upon  this  ground  either  to  grant  or 
withhold  the  announcement  of  divine  pardon.  And  this  was  not 
merely  an  intellectual  endowment;  because  moral  aptitude,  a  pure 
heart,  and  a  sanctified  will,  no  less  than  intellectual  capacity,  are 
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reqniflite  for  a  right  judgment  of  a  man's  moral  state,  to  arrive  at 
tlie  truth  and  justly  to  enunciate  the  same.  The  authority  given 
to  Peter  (Matt  xvi  19),  and  extended  to  the  other  disciples 
(Matt  xviii  18),  is  expressed  in  similar  terms,  but  is  of  somewhat 
wider  compass  than  this.  For,  although  binding  and  loosing  refer 
to  the  retention  and  remission  of  sins,  and  does  not  mean  (as 
Lutz  says)  the  act  of  binding  to  or  loosing  from  the  community, 
yet  it  is  not  limited  to  this,  but,  as  that  which  is  bound  is  also 
forbidden,  and  that  which  is  loosed  is  allowed,  extends  also  to  the 
laying  down  of  ordinances  and  decrees  in  the  Lord's  church,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  authorization  is  not  in  St  Matthew  ex- 
pressly connected  with  the  imparting  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

But  all  these  utterances  of  the  Lord,  concerning  the  operations 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  disciples,  must  no  doubt  be  taken  in 
connection  vnih  their  special  apostolical  calling.  In  these  men  the 
Spirit  was  to  bring  about  not  only  this  second  birth,  or  commu- 
nity of  life  with  the  Eedeemer,  whereby  human  powers  in  general 
are  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  kingdom,  and  man's 
carnal  nature  becomes  spiritual,  but,  in  particular,  such  an  inner 
fulness  of  light  and  life  as  shoidd  place  them  in  the  position  of 
apostolical  witnesses  for  Christ,  His  chosen  instruments  and  de- 
puties in  founding  and  guiding  His  church.  Hence  the  apostles 
themselves,  amongst  the  manifold  gifts  and  vocations  imparted 
and  created  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  always  give  the  foremost  place 
to  the  apostolical  gift  (1  Cor.  xiL  28;  Eph.  iv.  11).  But  these 
gifts,  even  regarded  in  their  special  character,  are  not  conferred  on 
one  person  only, — ^the  apostolical  gift,  for  example,  being  bestowed 
on  alt  the  apostles ;  and  similarly,  in  the  new  birth,  all  partici- 
pate, and,  so  feir  as  it  transplants  men  into  the  community  of  life 
with  Christ,  is  identical  in  all.  Thus  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  one 
divine  power  of  life  which  animates  all  believers,  and,  trans- 
planting them  into  a  state  of  life-feUowship  with  their  head,  at 
the  same  time  binds  them  all  one  to  another  in  mutual  love 
(John  xiii  34,  rv.  12,  17).  So  far,  and  so  far  only,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  undoubtedly  the  Spirit  conmion  to  Christians.  His 
operation  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  believers,  but 
extends  also 

To  the  world.  The  Holy  Ghost,  when  He  came,  was  also  to 
make  the  world  His  object  As  the  Paraclete  sent  to  the  dis- 
ciples, abiding  in  and  working  out  from  them.  He  was  to  "  reprove 
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the  world"  {iK^fxi^iv  (John  xvi  8-11)  =  convict,  convince  of, 
involving  the  idea  of  blame).  This  is  the  leading,  or  rather  the 
characteristic,  feature  as  regards  the  world,  that  the  world,  as  such, 
stands  in  opposition  to  God,  neither  knowing  nor  loving  Him,  and 
in  consequence  neither  knowing  nor  loving,  but  rather  hating  the 
Son  likewise  (John  xvi.  2,  3).  Now,  when  the  Spirit  makes 
this  world  the  subject  of  His  influence.  His  first  and  enduring 
operation  must  be  to  convince  the  world  of  error  on  its  own  part, 
and  of  right  on  the  part  of  Christ  and  of  Grod.  Accordingly,  the 
Lord  says  that  the  Spirit,  when  He  is  come  to  the  disciples,  will 
convince  the  world  irepl  afiafyrla^,  BiKaioavvTj^,  Kplaew^.  And, 
first  of  all,  with  regard  to  the  two  subjects,  afiofyrta  and  Bi/ecuoawq 
(vers.  9,  10).  The  word  Srt  is  explicative  and  expositive  in  both 
verses,  explaining  the  sin  that  they  believe  not  on  Him ;  and  the 
rendering  because  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing.  Here  we 
see  what  are  the  subjects  of  the  sin  and  of  the  righteousness 
respectively.  The  former  is  the  world  itself,  which  does  not 
believe  in  Christ ;  the  latter  is  Christ,  who  is  Himself  the  right- 
eousness, and  is  going  to  the  Father,  depjwiiing  out  of  the  visible 
world  into  the  invisible.  On  the  side  of  the  world  is  sin,  the  sin 
of  unbelief  in  Christ,  by  which  sin  the  world  rejected  Him  ;  and 
the  first  thing  for  the  Spirit  to  effect  is  to  convince  the  world  of  its 
sin  committed  through  want  of  belief  in  Christ  And  the  world's 
incapacity  with  regard  to  the  truth  is  not  declared  to  be  merely 
of  the  nature  of  sin,  but  that  it  is  itself  sin.  Opposed  to  this  sin 
stands  righteousness,  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  The  words  on 
inrdyoi  show  that  the  divine  speaker  Himself  is  the  subject  of 
whom  the  Spirit  will  convince  the  world,  firstly  and  chiefly,  that 
He  is  righteous  (Bueaio^j  1  John  ii  1),  and  is  the  person  He  de- 
clared Himself  to  be  in  this  world,  whom  no  one,  as  He  Himself 
said,  could  convince  of  sin  or  untruth  (John  viii  46) ;  and  as 
such  being  sanctioned  and  justified  by  the  Father  Himself,  not 
only  by  His  death  and  resurrection,  but  also  by  His  departure  to 
the  Father.  He  is  justified  (1  Tim  iii  16),  and  believers  are 
made  partakers  of  His  justification.  Hence,  however,  arises  the 
third  point,  of  which  the  Spirit  will  convince  the  world,  viz.  the 
judgment  passed  upon  the  prince  of  this  world.  The  prince  of 
this  world  is  judged  ;  and  he  must  needs  be  not  only  continually 
kept  separate  from  it,  but  at  the  last  judgment  finally  rejected. 
But  his  cause  is  already  lost  (cf.  John  iii  18),  because  Christ,  the 
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SiKoio^,  is  exalted  to  the  Father,  and  whoever  fails  to  attain 
righteousness  in  fellowship  with  Him  must  fall  imder  the  Kplai^, 
which  is  already  passing  and  yet  to  pass  upon  the  prince  of  this 
world.  The  world,  then,  has  the  choice  proposed  to  it,  whether 
to  remain  as  it  is,  or  to  allow  itself  to  be  convinced  by  the  work- 
ing of  the  Spirit,  and  so  to  attain  to  the  BvKaioavvrf.  But  the  only 
way  of  salvation  for  it  is  to  press  onward  to  righteousness,  through 
conviction  of  sin  and  of  Christ's  righteousness,  and  so  to  escape 
the  KpUri^.  The  world,  as  such,  is  unable  either  even  to  see  or 
know  the  Spirit ;  it  requires  to  be  awakened  and  convinced  by 
TTim  before  it  can  receive  Him  as  a  gift.  On  this  effective 
ministry  of  the  Spirit  is  founded  our  Lord's  confident  expectation 
that  the  world  wiU,  at  least  partially,  come  to  believe  on  Him  as 
the  One  sent  by  the  Father  (John  xvii  21).  Thus  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  both  to  the  Father 
and  to  Christ,  and  His  operation  upon  the  disciples  and  upon  the 
world,  forms  a  connected  whole,  although  the  utterances  them- 
selves do  not  externally  amount  to  this. 

Looking  now  from  Uie  Johannean  to  the  synoptical  sayings  of 
Jesus,  we  see. 

In  reference  to  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  geTieral,  that 
in  Him  are  centred  aU  the  good  gifts  which  the  Father  will  give 
to  those  who  ask  Him  (Luke  xi.  13  ;  c£  Matt,  vii  11).  Add  to 
this  our  Lord's  answer  to  the  question,  "Who,  then,  can  be  saved?" 
asked  by  His  disciples  in  their  perplexity  at  what  He  had  said 
about  the  young  man  who  went  away  from  Him  sorrowful  His 
answer  was,  as  He  fixed  His  eyes  upon  them,  "  With  man  this  is 
impossible,  but  with  God  all  things  are  possibla"  Here  we  see 
that  God  the  Father  works  in  us,  by  the  bestowal  of  His  Spirit, 
the  power  of  entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  the  o-wftjmt; 
also,  that  salvation  depends  as  essentially  on  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
on  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  evident  from  the  form  of  baptism 
(Matt  xxviiL  19). 

In  special  reference  to  the  disciples,  the  Lord  promises  that  He 
will  send  them  from  on  high  the  strength  promised  by  the  Father 
(Luke  xxiv.  49),  or  that  they  shall  receive  the  strength  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  shed  upon  them,  in  order  to  become  thereby  His 
witnesses  (Acts  i  8,  cf.  5).  In  His  instructions  to  the  apostles 
(Matt  X.  20 ;  Luke  xiL  12),  the  Lord  had  already  told  them  to 
take  no  care  how  or  in  what  words  they  should  defend  them- 
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selves,  should  it  become  necessary  to  do  so,  for  that  it  is  not 
they  who  would  speak,  but  their  Father's  Spirit  in  them ;  adding 
later  (Luke  xzi  15),  that  He  will  at  the  right  moment  give  them 
frrifJLa  and  ao^la,  to  speak  in  their  own  defence. 

As  regards  ihe  operation  of  the  Spirit  wpon  the  world,  what  St. 
John  says  of  the  cXi^^e^  of  the  m^fia  is  supplemented  by  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  about  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Matt  xiL  32  ;  Mark  iiL  29 ;  Luke  zii  10).  Our  Lord  is  here 
speaking  of  such  an  exhibition  of  the  Spirit's  agency  as  will  com- 
pel His  recopiition  by  the  world  on  which  it  is  exercised.  The 
world  will,  however,  knowingly  and  willingly  blaspheme  Him,  and 
thus  oppose  His  operations^  especially  hindering  tliem  in  the  case 
of  others.  The  Spirit  appears  here  purely  as  a  divine  being; 
whereas  the  Son  of  man,  although  the  Son  of  God  also,  appears 
constantly  under  a  human  form,  in  which  blasphemy  against  Him 
may  be  susceptible  of  f CHrgiveness.  Li  the  Spirit  tiie  Father  and 
the  Son  are  at  the  same  time  made  manifest  to  men,  and  there- 
with ia  bestowed  a  witness  in  their  inmost  heart,  a  special  expe- 
rience not  as  yet  found  necessary  so  long  as  man  was  in  personal 
intercourse  with  the  Son.  This  involves  a  declaration  of  the  fact 
that  the  Spirit,  although  no  less  truly  of  a  divine  nature,  is  dis- 
tinct fiK)m  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

It  is  easily  seen  how,  on  this  subject,  the  synoptical  discourses 
supplement,  or  at  least  give  a  joint  testimony  toiih  those  recorded  by 
St.  John,  Jn  the  latter  respect,  they  bear  undoubted  evidence  that 
the  Lord  really  promised  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  brought  to  light  the 
peculiar  agency  He  was  about  to  assume  in  relation  to  the  apostles 
and  the  world.  And  as  r^ards  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ 
and  to  the  Father,  we  see  that,  although  the  Johannean  diiscourses 
are  more  explicit  as  to  the  commimication  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
special  conditions  under  which  He  was  to  be  imparted,  yet  that  the 
Synoptists  also  bear  witness  that  our  Lord  must  have  spoken  to 
much  the  same  effect.  On  the  one  hand,  He  says  less  explicitly, 
*'Tou  will  receive  the  power  of  the  Spirit,"  or,  "It  is  your 
Father's  Spirit  who  speaks  in  you;"  and,  on  the  other,  with  greater 
precision,  that  the  Father  wiU  give  the  Holy  Ghost  to  those  who 
ask  Him  (Luke  xi  13) ;  and  further,  that  He  will  send  down 
upon  the  disciples  the  strength  bom  on  high  promised  by  the 
Father,  and  will  endow  them  with  wisdom  to  speak  in  their  own 
defence.     Thus  the  synoptical  utterances  are  in  dose  and  signi- 
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ficant  connection  with  the  Johannean,  although  the  latter  soipass 
the  fonner  in  the  explidtness  of  individual  statements. 

What,  then,  is  the  result  arrived  at  hj  comparing  both  sides 
of  the  gospel  teaching  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  The 
question  arises,  whether  and  in  what  degree  t?ie  dbjective  existence 
and  the  penorudUy  of  ihe  Holy  Ohost  is  deducible  from  it? 

As  regards  the  first  pointy  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  an  objective 
Spirit  in  respect  to  man,  and  is  defined  as  opemtive  and  indwelling 
in  human  subjects, — ^ihe  disciples,  for  instance, — ^but  in  no  other 
way  than  as  still  being  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  in  whom  men  are 
made  partakers  through  the  intervention  of  Jesus  Christ  He 
exists  in  and  by  Himself  with  the  Father ;  from  the  Father  He 
proceeds,  and  by  the  intervention  of  the  Son  is  imparted  and  sent 
(John  XV.  26,  xvi  14,  15).  Whether  He  proceeds  from  the 
Father  or  firam  the  Son  (John  xvi  7,  xv.  26),  we  may  readily 
perceive  that  He  is  regarded  in  the  passages  quoted  as  existing 
not  merely  in  man,  but  also  objectively  as  a  divine  existenca 
The  same  is  evident  if  we  compare  John  vii  39,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  not  the  existence  of  the  Spirit  generally,  nor  His  operation 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  but  only  His  communica- 
tion to  Christian  believers.  The  objective  existence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  dear  from  Matt  xxviii  19,  where  baptism  is  enjoined 
in  the  name  of  all  three  Persons.  This  ivoiia  rot)  arflov  wvev- 
fjuMTo^  represents  Him  in  His  objective  existence.  But  this  leads 
us  to  the  second  question. 

Whether  the  Lord's  discourses  do  not  lead  farther  to  the  per- 
Bonality  oj  the  Holy  Ohost  t  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  turn 
of  expression,  both  in  the  discourses  in  St  John  and  elsewhere,  is 
such  as  would  be  used  in  speaking  of  a  person.  The  Father,  says 
Jesus,  sends  the  Spirit  in  my  name  (John  xiv.  16),  as  He  Himself 
is  come  in  the  Father's  name  (v.  43).  The  Spirit  is  the  'rrapd' 
icKfjTo^f  >^ho,  as  the  substitute  of  Christ,  was,  we  know,  to  be  the 
helper  and  guide  of  the  apostles  (xv.  26,  xiv.  16).  This  is  ex- 
pressed just  as  if  a  person  was  spoken  of;  and,  moreover,  where  to 
wevfJM  Sr/iov  is  the  subject,  we  find  the  masculine  pronoun  tKeivo^ 
used  (xvi  13,  14,  and  xiv.  26),  always,  indeed,  referring  to  irapd- 
mkriTo^,  even  when  that  word  is  not  dose  to  it,  but  still  show- 
ing that  TO  nv€vfia  &yioVy  as  an  independent  subject,  is  intended 
by  the  speaker  (znr.  26,  c£  16).     In  the  Synoptists,  too,  we  must 
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remember  that  it  says  (Matt  x.  20),  "  It  is  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you," — ^He,  therefore,  being  the  speaking 
subject.  But  here  arises  the  question,  whether  this  mode  of  re- 
presentation is  intended  as  more  than  a  personifying  form ;  and 
in  some  of  the  discourses  there  might  be  a  just  reason  and  aim 
for  such  a  rhetorical  personifying,  especially  in  our  Lord's  farewell 
discourses,  where  His  object  was  to  comfort  the  disciples,  and 
emphatically  point  out  to  them  the  community  of  life  subsisting 
between  Himself  and  the  Father,  in  which  they  were  for  the 
future  to  find  all  the  illumination  and  strength  which  their  posi- 
tion required.  It  would  be  in  harmony  with  this  object  to  speak 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  person,  although  not  in  a  literal  sense, 
and  to  use  the  word  irapdKKrjro^  with  distinct  reference  to  that 
object  But  since  this  result  might  have  been  equally  well  at- 
tained by  pointing  the  disciples  to  Himself  as  the  Christ  shortly 
to  be  glorified  for  ever,  who  would  not  leave  them  orphans,  but 
would  come  again  and  bestow  His  Spirit  upon  them,  for  what 
purpose,  it  might  be  asked,  need  the  Spirit  have  been  personified  ? 
for  our  Lord's  object  would  be  perfectly  effected  by  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Son  and  of  the  Father  (xiv.  21,  23,  c£  18).  Why, 
then,  add  the  temptation  to  such  a  misunderstanding  ?  A  hint  of 
the  Spirit's  personality  is  traceable  also  in  the  parallelism  pointed 
out  (John  iil)  to  the  natural  phenomena  of  wind,  to  irvevfia  oirov 
OiXec  mf€l  (ver.  8),  implying  that  the  Spirit  too  has  a  will  (c£  1  Cor. 
xiL  11).  Add  to  this,  in  our  Lord's  speeches  there  is  nothing 
against  the  Spirit's  personality.  As  regards  the  general  biblical 
representation,  the  fact  has  been  appealed  to,  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  described  as  something  which  may  be  poured  out.  This  is  no 
doubt  correct,  although  it  does  not  occur  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
Himself.  Yet  in  Jesus'  words  we  read  of  heing  endued  with  power 
fix)m  on  **  high"  (Luke  xxiv.  49)  as  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  rather  of  His  power  (Acts  i  8).  That  which  is  received, 
however,  and  wherewith  men  are  endued  is  power,  but  it  is  the 
power  of  the  "  Spirit  which  is  to  come  upon  you"  This  implies 
the  independence  of  the  Spirit  He  Himsdf  comes,  and  His 
power  is  imparted  in  the  way  spoken  of  The  figure  of  outpour- 
ing may  be  similarly  regarded.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
poured  out^  and  the  symbol  of  this  is  the  living  water,  refreshing 
and  life-giving;  and  in  this  symbol  only  does  the  mention  of 
drinking,  overflowing,  aad  becoming  a  fountain  of  living  water 
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occur.  In  short,  nothing  of  any  weight  can  be  cited  from  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  against  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
the  words  (John  xvi  14,  15),  *'  He  shall  receive  of  mine  and 
show  it  unto  you,"  need  not  raise  a  doubt.  For  if  we  infer  that, 
because  the  Spirit  will  glorify  Christ  by  taking  of  what  belongs 
to  Him,  the  former  is  nothing  of  Himself,  this  proves  too  much, 
since  Christ  also  says  that  everything  which  the  Father  has  is 
His  (xvi  15,  xvii.  10),  and  vice  versd.  And  as  our  Lord  clearly 
does  not  in  those  words  in  any  way  intend  to  deny  His  own 
special  personality  and  independence  in  reference  to  the  Father, 
neither  can  the  words  above  quoted  of  the  Spirit  be  adduced 
against  His  individuality,  but  as  expressing  the  unity  of  being  and 
close  reciprocity  of  vital  action  subsisting  between  the  Father, 
Himself,  and  the  Spirit  In  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament, 
where  the  Spirit  is  spoken  of  in  the  fullest  detail,  attributes 
appear  in  which  He  is  described  as  a  personal  subject  (1  Cor. 
xii  11).*  Lastly,  there  is  the  analogy  between  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  viz.  that  as  the  Son  is  sent  by  the 
Father,  so  is  the  Spirit  sent  by  the  Father,  in  the  name  and 
through  the  intervention  of  the  Son.  And,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
Johannean  discourses  the  pre-existence  of  the  Son  is  expressly 
asserted,  it  is  quite  in  harmony  if  we  assume  as  predicates  concern- 
ing the  Spirit,  that  He  not  only  possesses  generally  an  objective 
existence,  but  algo  a  distinct  individual  personality.  And  the 
formula  of  baptism  (Matt  xxviii.  19)  gives  peculiar  weight  to 
this  analogy,  where  the  words  6po/jui  toC  irarpo^,  k.tX,  lead  us 
to  the  same  point,  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  pointing  to  the 
personal  existence  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  indeed  the  culminating 
point  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  of  the  New  Testament  concern- 
ing Him.  The  subject,  however,  is  not  yet  exhausted ;  but  we 
now  pass  on  to  a  further  result,  which  must  be  separately  dealt 
with. 

§  25.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 

Here  we  have  at  last  a  perfect  conception  of  God.  In  the 
name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  He  is  represented  to 
us  entirely  according  to  Christ's  teaching.     Hence  the  synoptical 

^  Peter's  words  addressed  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  8,  4, 9)  distinctly 
fltpeak  of  a  lying  to  and  a  temptation  of  a  personality.  In  ver.  8  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  made  equiralent  to  God. — Tr. 
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passage  (Matt,  xxviii  19)  fonns  the  dimax  in  the  representation 
of  the  risen  Christy  and  herein  the  evaagelist  puts  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  narrative  of  the  Messianic  Ufa  Here^  after  reveal- 
ing HimseK  to  the  eleven  on  the  mountain  He  had  before  pointed 
out  to  them,  the  risen  Christ  uttered  those  memorable  words : 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  aud  in  earth.  Go  ye 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatever  I  have  commanded  you  ;  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  This  is 
evidently  the  climax  of  the  evangelical  history,  the  completion  of 
our  Lord's  testimony  to  Himself,  wherein  He  asserts  the  glorifica- 
tion of  His  personality  with  reference  to  His  divine  authority,  and 
confers  upon  the  disciples  their  peculiar  apostoUcal  commission, 
with  the  promise  conformable  to  it  No  wonder  that  His  whole 
teaching  is  concentrated  on  this  point,  and  indeed  in  connection 
with  the  injunction  of  baptism  on  the  apostles.  Thus  a  beautiful 
consistency  is  given  to  the  whole. 

Yet  the  historical  character  of  this  passage  has  "been,  strongly  called 
in  question  (as  by  Teller  and  De  Wette).  It  has  been  said  (1) 
that  St  Mark  knows  nothing  of  it  (c£  xvi.  16) ;  but  we  know 
that  many  things  are  related  more  copiously  by  one  evangelist, 
and  more  briefly  by  another,  and  that  the  latter  part  of  St 
Mark's  Gospel  is  evidently  condensed.  There  does  not,  therefore, 
seem  to  be  much  weight  in  the  objection.  It  is  said  (2)  that  such 
a  reflective  summary  of  the  threefold  view  of  God  might  have 
occurred  to  the  apostles  (2  Cor.  xiii  14),  but  hardly  in  Christ's 
teaching,  and,  even  with  the  former,  hardly  as  a  subject  of  con- 
fessioa  But  what  St  Matthew  gives  is  neither  of  these,  but 
simply  the  complete  expression  of  the  nature  of  God  manifested 
in  the  gospel  to  point  out  the  signification  of  baptism.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view,  this  statement  might  quite  well  occur ; 
indeed,  it  is  in  a  manner  necessary.  This  was  exactly  the  right 
point  for  its  introduction ;  nor  could  the  Lord  have  used  such  a 
conq)lete  expression  at  any  earlier  time  than  this,  when  the  dis- 
ciples not  only  did  not  stumble  at  it,  but  were  approaching  the 
state  in  which  they  could  take  in  its  full  meaning.  Not  until  they 
had  seen  and  recognised  their  risen  Lord  in  His  elevation,  and  re- 
volved in  their  minds  the  great  fact  of  the  resurrection,  then,  but 
not  earlier,  were  they  capable  of  receiving  such  a  declaration. 
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A  further  objection  is  derived  from  the  comparison  of  the  bap- 
tismal formula  with  the  account  given  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
It  is  doubted  whether  i^  the  Acts  baptism  really  took  place  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit;  and  it  is  concluded 
from  Acts  viii  16,  that  any  reference  to  baptism  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  wanting  in  the  apostolical  times,  at  least  on 
some  occasions.  The  Samaritans  who  had  been  converted  by 
Philip  are  being  there  spoken  of,  a  considerable  number  of  whom, 
and  amongst  them  Simon  Magus,  had  been  baptized.  And  when 
the  tidings  reached  Jerusalem,  Peter  and  John  were  sent  down, 
and  prayed  with  the  new  converts,  in  order  that  they  might  re- 
ceive the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  He  had  not  yet  fallen  upon  them,  only 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  But  a  man  may  be 
baptized  in  the  Holy  Ghost  without  His  having  fallen  upon  the 
baptized  person  (Acts  viii  16) ;  and  the  stress  is  here  laid  upon 
the  fact  of  their  mere  baptism,  not  upon  their  having  received 
baptism  exclusively  in  the  luime  of  Jesus,  which  is  not  at  all  im- 
plied in  the  passage.  They  had  been  baptized  without  having 
received  the  Spirit ;  and  the  expression  "  in  the  name  of  Jesus" 
may  well  have  been  an  abt)reviation,  by  no  means  implying  that 
the  act  was  not  performed  in  the  luime  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit.  It  must  not  be  assumed  that  Philip  the  deacon  baptized 
differently  from  the  apostles, — ^an  assumption  which  must  be  made 
if  this  baptism  administered  by  him  in  the  luime  of  Jesus  had  ^o 
reference  to  the  name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Indeed,  from  Acts  xix. 
2-5,  the  contrary  might  as  easily  be  maintained.  Paul  asked 
some  disciples  whom  he  met  at  Ephesus  whether  they  received 
the  Holy  Ghost  after  thpy  believed.  Their  reply  was,  "  We  have 
not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost ; "  where- 
upon Paul  asks  again,  "  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  ? "  and 
they  said,  "  Unto  John's  baptism"  Here  it  is  veiy  obvious  to 
conclude  that,  since  Paul  presupposes  they  must,  if  baptized 
rightly,  have  heard  somewhat  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  baptism  was 
performed  also  in  the  name  of  that  persoa  We  may  thus  con- 
clude that  it  cannot  be  proved  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that 
baptism  was  in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  performed  with- 
out reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  (3)  It  is  said  that  the  scruples 
which  the  apostles  at  first  felt  about  baptizing  the  heathen  are 
not  consistent  with  our  Lord's  command  to  visit  and  baptize  aU 
nations.     But  these  scruples,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  apostles 
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(Acts  X.),  or  of  the  Christians  at  Jerusalem  (xi  1-3),  had  no  re- 
gard to  the  general  question  of  baptizing  the  heathen,  or  teaching 
them  the  Christian  religion,  but  only  to  the  point  whether  they 
were  to  receive  baptism  without  having  been  first  admitted  into 
the  Old  Testament  covenant  by  circumcision.  The  apostles  might, 
from  their  then  existing  standpoint,  easily  cherish  this  scruple, 
without  at  all  forgetting  the  general  injunction  to  baptize.  From 
this,  therefore,  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  against  the  genuineness 
of  the  injunction  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew ;  and,  according  to 
the  earliest  historical  testimony,  apart  from  the  New  Testament 
(Justin  Martyr,  for  instance),  baptism  was  administered  in  the 
prescribed  form. 

If,  from  what  has  been  said,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  regard  the 
command  to  baptize  as  of  like  credibility  with  the  other  recorded 
utterances  of  Jesus,  it  remains  only  to  consider  its  signification. 
In  order  to  make  disciples  of  all  nations,  the  apostles  were  com- 
manded to  baptize  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  to  teach  them,  and  to  observe  all  things  which  the 
Lord  has  commanded.  Therefore  the  consecration  resulting  from 
the  act  of  immersion  is  to  be  conferred  upon  them  in  that  name. 
The  relation  of  the  act  of  baptizing  to  God  and  Christ  being 
often  expressed  by  a  preposition  with  Svofia,  we  often  find  ^air- 
rl^etv  in  connection  with  that  word  (cf.  Dfi^  /30  in  proselyte  bap- 
tism, see  Bindseil  in  Ullm.  and  Umbr.  Stud,  und  Krit,  1832), — 
for  example,  iirl  r^  (Acts  ii.  38),  to  indicate  the  aim  and  condi- 
tion of  the  act ;  &  t^  (x.  48),  showing  that  the  act  of  baptism 
is  rooted  and  rests  in  the  name ;  and  lastly  (in  the  formula 
itself),  ek  TO  Spofm,  to  express  the  general  reference  of  the  act  of 
consecration  to  the  name  of  God. 

The  name  of  God  is  pronounced  over  men  and  laid  upon  them 
(see  Num.  vi  27),  firstly,  in  a  biblical  view,  in  order  to  secure  a 
blessing;  God  being  therein  present  for  their  salvation  (so  Justin, 
Apol  i  61).  The  use  of  the  name  of -God  is  therefere  an  act  of 
consecration,  in  which  the  name  is  pronounced  over  the  baptized 
person  with  a  view  to  his  blessing  and  salvation,  that  God  may 
be  present  with  His  mercy  and  may  bring  him  salvation. 

But  the  name  is  also  used  in  invocation,  worship,  and  confes- 
sion, wherein  the  believer  expresses  and  avails  himself  of  this 
presence  of  God  Himsel£  Baptism  is  administered  in  God's 
name  in  this  twofold  sense,  that  God  is  henceforward  present  to 
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the  baptized  person  as  his  salvation,  and  may  be  invoked  by  him ; 
and  the  word  Svo/jui  indicates  the  name  of  God  in  this  connection 
in  its  threefold  appKcation.  Lutz,  indeed,  says  (Bibl,  Dog. 
p.  333)  that  the  juxtaposition  of  the  names  is  no  proof  of  their 
equality, — that  the  Son  remains  subordinated  to  God,  the  latter 
bestowing  glory,  the  former  receiving  it,  but  still  as  the  One  con- 
ceived, consecrated,  and  sent  forth  from  God.  Divinity,  he  adds, 
belongs  to  the  Son,  in  so  far  as  He,  in  His  spirit,  will,  and  work, 
is  inseparably  bound  up  with  God,  and  is  undoubtedly,  in  His 
character  as  Son,  God's  representative  in  human  nature  without 
obscuring  Him.  The  Holy  Ghost  he  represents  as  the  divine 
power,  working  effectually  in  human  nature  for  light  and  sancti- 
fication,  and  possessing  divinity  but  not  personality.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  faithful  interpretation  of  the  sense,  and  there  are 
substantial  reasons  against  it. 

Supposing  Jesus  to  be  conscious  of  His  pre-existence,  the  re- 
quirements of  His  being  are  not  satisfied  by  His  representation  of 
God  in  human  nature ;  for  in  Himself  and  in  this  pre-existence 
He  abeady  stands  in  a  relation  of  imity  to  God,  and  of  distinc- 
tion from  Him  as  the  Father.-  Ifor,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
is  the  Spirit  merely  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  power. 

Although  the  juxtaposition  of  the  subject  does  not  of  itseK 
necessarily  imply  equality,  yet  the  uniform  relation  of  baptism 
to  all  three  names  does  so.  Each  of  them  is  a  diviTie  ground  of 
salvation,  since  for  this  there  can  be  no  other  than  a  divine 
ground;  and  it  is  difl&cult  to  see  why  the  Spirit,  if  He  were 
nothing  but  the  power  of  God,  should  be  so  expressly  mentioned, 
especially  in  addressing  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  Old 
Testament  usage  in  the  name  of  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Son's  pre-existence  and  of  the  distinct  per- 
sonality of  the  Spirit  is  supplemented  by  the  administration  of 
baptism  in  their  name  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Father.  Although 
the  matter  directly  in  question  is  only  the  foimdation  of  salva- 
tion in  the  Son  and  in  the  Spirit,  stUl  indirectly  some  light  is 
thrown  upon  the  nature  of  both.  The  Son,  we  know,  has  life  in 
Himself :  how  then  will  it  be  with  the  Spirit  ?  At  all  events, 
the  difference  does  not  involve  absolute  inequality,  since  the 
equality  of  causal  relation  in  which,  in  baptism,  each  stands  to 
salvation  impstrts  a  unity  even  in  their  difference  ;  and  it  is  just 
this  interlacing  of  their  relations  which  gives  fulness  and  life  to 
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the  conception  of  the  Christian's  God,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
of  Jesus  Himself.  Thus  it  is  a  synoptical  passage  which  throws 
new  light  in  a  deeper  connection  upon  the  nature  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  our  knowledge  of  which  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  utter- 
ances recorded  by  St.  John. 

Some  passages  in  the  farewell  discourses  in  St.  John's  Gospel 
serve  as  illustrations  of  this  subject  (John  xiv.  16,  17,  c£  20,  21, 
26), — "I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another 
Paraclete,  that  He  may  abide  with  you  for  ever."  It  is  the 
Father  who,  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Son,  gives  the  Spirit 
as  a  continual  help  abiding  in  the  disciples.  And  through  this 
Spirit  the  disciples  will  know  that  Christ  is  in  the  Father,  and 
that  there  exists  between  them  and  Christ  a  mutual  fellowship 
of  life.  So  also,  in  ver.  26,  the  Father  sends  the  Spirit  in  the 
Son's  name ;  the  Son  is  the  efficient  cause  of  this  mission ;  the 
Spirit  glorifies  Christ,  and  carries  His  work  to  still  further  results. 
In  John  XV.  26  the  three  are  similarly  placed  together:  the 
Spirit  goes  forth,  and  Christ  sends  Him  from  the  Father.  Again 
(xvL  7-15)  the  Spirit  who  is  sent  as  Paraclete  glorifies  Christ,  for 
what  He  imparts  is  of  Christ. 

From  these  passages  we  learn  the  unity  of  the  three ;  for  in 
none  of  them  is  there  any  overstepping  from  the  Godlike  into  the 
likeness  of  a  creature.  All  three  are  the  active  principle  of  divine 
salvation  just  as  in  the  baptismal  formula,  the  latter  being  no 
more  than  the  consequent  setting  forth  of  the  fundamental  idea 
herein  contained.  In  this  way  the  testimony  on  each  side  con- 
firms that  on  the  other.  But  the  distinction,  no  less  than  the 
unity  of  the  three,  takes  a  prominent  and  characteristic  place  in 
the  Johannean  discourses  in  which  the  agency  of  the  divine  per- 
sons is  spoken  of.  In  the  formula  of  baptism,  it  is  only  indi- 
cated by  their  juxtaposition  as  the  ground  of  salvation,  whilst 
the  Johannean  passages  express  it  more  in  detail  by  a  statement 
of  their  action.  In  their  juxtaposition,  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  Father  holds  the  foremost  place,  for  the  Son  Himself 
points  to  Him  as  the  one  from  whom  He  has  received  power  to 
have  life  in  Himself  (John  v.  26  ;  c£  Col  ii  9).  The  Spirit  is 
He  whom  the  Son  had  without  measure ;  and  because  He  had 
Him  in  such  totality  as  God-man,  where  it  must  have  taken 
place  through  moral  intervention,  we  see  the  Spirit  actually 
descend  upon  Him  at  His  baptism.     All  commimication  of  the 
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Spirit  is  immediately  bound  up  with  the  glorification  of  the  Son. 
He  proceeds,  indeed,  from  the  Father,  but  only  through  the  Son's 
interventioiL  And  hence  it  follows  that  the  Spirit,  no  less  than 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  a  perfect  divine  being.  God  is  a 
spirit  (John  iv.  24).  The  Lord  is  a  spirit  (2  Cor.  iii  17);  and  the 
Spirit,  when  He  is  named  on  His  own  account,  is  no  other  than 
the  one  here  named.  When  any  divine  life  is  to  be  implanted, 
it  is  done  through  the  influence,  or  rather  indwelling,  of  this 
Spirit  This,  however,  always  stands  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dwelling of  Christ  and  of  the  Father  Himself  in  believers  (John 
siv.  23), — a  proof  how  they  belong  to  each  other,  and  how  we 
with  all  three  always  remain  in  the  same  circle  of  the  one  divine 
being.  So  it  is  also  in  the  conversation  with  Nicodemus  (John 
iii)  :  the  Spirit,  as  something  truly  divine,  is  the  principle  of  the 
second  birth  (vers.  3-8),  and  as  such  is  again  distinguished  from 
the  Father  and  Son  (cf.  ver  16). 

Now  this  is  just  the  peculiarity  which  we  find  unexampled  in 
the  whole  world.  The  unity  of  being,  combined  with  a  threefold 
personality,  is  the  divine  fulness  of  life  and  perfection  of  person- 
ality, which  in  its  richness  and  life  defines  the  Christian  idea  of 
God.  But  certainly,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  seeing  as 
we  do  "  in  a  glass  darkly"  {h  alvlrffmrC),  it  remains  veiled  from 
us  in  an  obscurity  which  we  strive  in  vain  to  penetrate.  And 
80  the  Lord  says,  no  man  hath  ever  seen  God  except  the  Soil 
And  yet  the  apostles  clearly  attest  the  fundamental  conception  of 
His  nature  (2  Cor.  xiii  13 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xii  4-6  ;  1  Pet  i  2  ; 
Eev.  i  4-6).  The  dogma  of  a  triune  God,  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  is  indispensable  as  the  foundation,  or,  some  would  say,  as 
the  hypothesis,  for  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation ;  and  Christ 
Himself  led  the  apostles  to  believe  in  it,  without  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  detailed  explanations  of  the  inner  being 
of  Grod  in  this  threefold  relatioa 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  why  the  nature  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  particular,  is  veiled  in  such  obscurity.  The  darkness  which 
envelopes  the  Triad  refers  especially  to  two  points:  first,  the 
imity  of  the  three,  which,  as  an  equality,  is  single  in  its  character ; 
and,  secondly,  the  aspect  tmder  which,  in  this  Triad,  the  mani- 
festation of  the  Lord  in  the  world  is  to  be  regarded, — as  concerns 
the  Son,  in  so  far  as  He  is  at  the  same  time  Son  of  Grod  and  Son 
of  man ;  so  that  obscurity  rests  not  only  on  the  Trinitarian  re- 
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lation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Spirit,  but  also  on  the 
connection  of  the  pre-existing  Christ  with  the  man  Jesua  Yet 
this  manifestation  among  mankind  of  the  one  who  existed  before 
the  foundation  ot  the  worid  is  well  known  to  us,  because  it  has 
become  matter  of  history,  and  not  only  lay  hidden  in  Christ's 
self-consciousness  after  His  appearance,  but  also  declared  itself  in 
His  testimony.  The  case  of  the  Spirit  is  somewhat  dififerent,  in 
whom,  likewise,  God  works  and  dwells  in  the  worid ;  although, 
the  Spirit  had  not  (in  our  Lord's  time)  adequately  asserted  His 
manifestation  as  a  person  in  the  same  way  as  the  pre-existent 
Christ  had  done  by  His  appearance  as  the  God-man.  The  latter, 
indeed,  possessed  the  Spirit  without  measure,  but  not  the  Spirit 
in  the  Trinitarian  sense;  and,  consequently,  at  the  point  then 
reached  in  the  course  of  divine  revelation  the  Spirit  was  not 
adequately  manifested  as  the  Spirit;  and  therefore,  so  far,  the 
personality  of  the  Spirit  is  not  so  plainly  evident  as  that  of  the 
Son  in  His  pre-existence.  He  is,  indeed,  promised  by  Christ,  and 
essentially  delineated  in  the  promise  itseK,  which,  however,  has  been 
filled  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  is  not  yet  complete.  The 
community  of  Christ  is  not  yet  complete ;  the  union  of  the  whole 
spiritual  world  with  Christ  its  Head  is  not  yet  in  reality  fully 
accomplished.  There  is  a  stage  still  before  us  in  the  course  of 
divine  revelation  (as  may  be  inferred  from  our  Lord's  own 
teaching)  at  which  the  Spirit  will  be  for  the  first  time  revealed  in 
His  fulness,  and  at  which,  consequently.  His  personal  life  and 
being  will  be  set  in  evidence  before  us.  Until  then,  however, 
man's  knowledge  of  the  Triad  has  not  yet  reached  its  highest 
attainable  limits,  even  though  we  suppose  that  man  can  never 
perfectly  penetrate  its  depths.  But  this  assumption  itself  may  not 
be  altogether  admissible,  if,  at  least,  we  base  our  view  on  the 
words,  "We  shall  know,  even  as  we  are  known," — ^which  is  a 
sufficient  reason,  in  reference  to  the  culminating  point  of  our 
Lord's  teaching  about  the  nature  of  God  as  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  to  induce  us  to  continue  to  pursue  our  investigations 
with  all  reverence  and  himiility.  Thus  some  passages  remain, 
which  appear  to  stand  in  relation  to  this  teaching,  which  have  not 
been  investigated  as  much  as  might  be  possible.  In  reference  to 
the  still  future  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  but  re- 
member how  the  Church  is  called  the  Bride  of  the  Lord  (Rev. 
xxii  17),  and  what  is  said  of  a  revelation  of  the  whole  iroXu- 
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voixiKof;  coi^la  (Epk  iii  10),  and  the  ircura  irarpiii  in  heaven 
and  earth  (Eph.  iii  15), — a  future  manifestation  of  the  Spirit, 
of  which  a  hint,  but  no  more,  is  given  in  1  Cor.  xii 

From  this  point,  where  we  see  how  much  modesty  and  re- 
verence are  needed  for  the  comprehension  of  the  subject,  it  is 
interesting  to  turn  back  once  more  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  to 
inquire  how  far  this  culmination  of  the  New  Testament  conception 
of  (}od  is  there  pre-signified  or  stated.  Now,  in  the  ancient 
theology  of  our  Church,  it  was  thought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  to  be  found  in  the  old  covenant; 
but  certainly  the  exegetical  proofs  adduced  are  insuflicient  to  prove 
the  idea  These  proofs  are  mainly  either  the  passages  in  which 
the  plural  form  of  the  name  of  God  is  used  with  a  singular  verb, 
and  vice  versa,  or  those  which  show  a  plurality  in  the  divine  attri- 
butes,— such  as  the  thrice  Holy  of  Isaiah,  and  others  to  the  same 
effect  It  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked  that  traces  exist  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  a  tendency  towards  that  fuller  development 
of  doctrine  on  this  subject  which  is  found  in  the  New  Testament 
teaching,  especially  in  that  of  our  Lord.  Thus  it  is  important  to 
observe  the  prominent  position  given  to  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  icar  e^ox^v,  partly  to  distinguish  Him  from 
the  lower  angels,  and  partly  to  identify  Him  with  Jehovah,  with 
God  Himself.  This  angel  of  God  appears  in  Gen.  xvL  10,  11, 
c£  13,  XXL  17  seq.,  xxii.  1  seq.  (11),  xxxL  11  seq.  (xxxiL  25); 
Ex.  xiv.  19,  xxiii  20  seq.,  xxxiL  34,  and  some  later  passages. 
His  attributes  have  also  been  compared  (Isa  Ixiii  9).  The  angel 
of  the  Lord,  or  of  the  covenant,  appears  in  the  later  prophets 
(MaL  iii  1),  and  then  also  in  relation  to  the  Messianic  expectation 
(c£  Dan.  x.),  ZecL  i-vi.  So  much  the  more  remarkable  is  it  that 
Daniel  himself  represents  as  a  Son  of  man  Him  who  was  to  have 
everlasting  dominion  over  all  nations  (viii  13, 14).  The  wielder 
of  divine  sovereignty  is  here  represented  as  coming  trom  heaven ; 
and  this  forms  the  link  between  this  passage  and  others  in  the 
later  prophets,  where  the  angel  of  the  covenant  is  boimd  up  with 
the  hope  of  the  Messiah.  Here,  however.  He  appears  as  the  Son 
of  man,  in  which  character  the  wielder  of  the  divine  sovereignty  is 
now  represented,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  in  that  of  an  angel  of 
Jehovah ;  and  thus  may  we  imagine  the  course  of  development  to 
be.  The  appearances  of  the  angel  were  merely  momentary ;  and 
his  words  and  deeds  were  looked  upon  as  those  of  the  Lord  Him- 
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self.  This,  which  is  the  first  mention  of  His  becoming  man, 
forms  an  element  in  the  development  of  Trinitarian  doctrine,  and 
the  germinating  point  in  the  Old  Testament  with  which  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  connected ;  it  is  the  angel  of  the  Lord  who,  as 
the  substratum  of  Messianic  expectation  in  the  prophets,  brings  at 
length  into  view  the  Lord  Himself  personally  present  amongst  men. 
A  second  Old  Testament  element  is  that  of  the  divine  wisdom. 
This  assumed  a  position  of  ever-growing  importance  amongst  the 
divine  attributes  till  it  approached  the  form  of  an  hypostasis. 
Finally,  we  have  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  God's  word  and 
God's  Spirit  were  displayed  as  modes  of  revealing  the  Godhead 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  6).  In  each  of  these  terms  there  is  a  gradual  unfolding 
of  doctrine,  in  which,  little  by  little,  the  idea  assumes  a  definite 
shape,  resulting  at  last  in  the  fully  developed  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity, — ^the  Word  of  God  having  at  length,  by  successive  steps, 
become  the  A6ffo<;  in  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  (c£  Heb. 
iv.  12).  In  the  A6yo<;,  Word  and  Wisdom  alike  &nd  their  highest 
expression  (since  Xoyo^  =  reason  as  well  as  word),  and  hence  be- 
come merg^  into  one.  Therein  Wisdom  and  the  creative  Word 
are  united.  The  New  Testament  teaching  concerning  the  Spirit 
is,  however,  nothing  more  than  the  completion  of  the  primitive 
doctrine  of  the  Old  concerning  the  breath  of  His  moutL 


n.  THE  EEDEMPTION  OF  MAN. 

§  26.  Introductory  ^mmary. 

That  the  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  the  glorification  of  the 
Father  in  the  Son  stands  in  a  definite  relation  to  sinful  man,  is 
clear  from  John  xviL  4,  where  He  says  that  He  has  glorified  the 
Father  on  earth,  and  consequently  amongst  men;  and  this,  in 
fact,  through  the  completion  of  BKs  work  by  revelation  of  the 
Father.  As  He  goes  on  to  say  (xv.  8)  that  the  Father  is 
honoured  and  glorified  by  the  fact  of  His  disciples  existing  and 
abiding  in  Him,  that  they  may  bring  forth  fruit,  so  He  regards 
His  own  glorification,  not  merely  as  a  glorification  in  or  with  Gkxi, 
but  in  His  own  people  also,  to  be  effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
dwelling  in  them  (John  xvi  14).  It  rests  upon  men  being 
drawn  to  Him  and  taking  part  in  His  glory,  and  therefore  upon 
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the  authority  conferred  on  Him,  to  give  eternal  life  to  all  those 
whom  the  Father  has  given  Him,  whereby  both  i^ather  and  Son 
are  hononred  (v.  23)  ;  these  being,  indeed,  given  Him  out  of  the 
world  {he  Tov  icoafiov,  xvii  6).  His  own  are  still  in  the  world, 
and  exposed  to  its  dangers ;  but  they  are  sent  into  it  only  that 
through  their  word  others  also  may  believe  on  Him  (xvii  11, 14, 
18).  There  is,  therefore,  a  glorification  of  the  Father  through  the 
Son  in  the  Kotrfio^  in  the  midst  of  sinful  humanity,  in  those 
who  have  emerged  from  its  entanglements. 

Thus  the  glorification  becomes  identified  with  redemption,  and 
this  whole  operation  of  Jesus  in  the  world  is  pointed  out  as  a  de- 
liverance from  sin  and  rescue  from  destruction  (iii  16,  17),  or  as 
a  communication  of  everlasting  life  (John  v.  24,  x  28,  vi  39, 
[47—58]),  which  name  He  then  appropriates  to  Himself  (xi  25, 
xiv.  6).  The  same  idea  is  involved  in  various  figurative  ex- 
pressions, such  as  the  Water  of  Life  (iv.  14,  viL  37),  thB  Bread  of 
Life  (vi  48),  the  Light  (viii  12,  ix.  5,  xii  46),  the  Way  (xiv.  6), 
and  the  Good  Shepherd  (x.  11);  and  it  is  also  foimd  in  the 
Synoptists,  where  we  read  of  man  coming  to  the  Father  through 
Jesus  only  (Matt  xi  27),  of  His  revealing  Himself  to  babes,  of 
His  setting  free  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  from  their  burden,  of 
TTifl  giving  His  life  a  ransom  for  them  (Matt  xx.  28,  xxvi  28), 
of  His  having  come  to  save  the  lost  (Matt  xviii  11,  [xv.  24, 
X.  6  ;]  Luke  15),  and  of  His  being  the  Physician  of  the  spiritually 
sick  (Matt  ix.  12,  13 ;  Luke  xix.  10,  etc.). 

§  27.  The  Object  of  Redemption — Man, 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  embraces  both  sides  of  man's  nature, 
his  dignity y  and  also  his  need  of  redemption  ;  but  in  His  discourses 
the  latter  predominates.  This  is  consistent  both  with  His  own 
vocation  as  a  Eedeemer,  and  with  the  actual  condition  of  man- 
kind, to  the  consciousness  of  which  they  must  be  aroused  so  that 
He  might  be  recognised  in  that  capacity.  It  was  impossible  to 
develope  the  first  point  properly  unless  the  second  were  first  placed 
in  a  clear  light  The  great  results  which  our  Lord  purposed  in 
the  world  could  be  realized  only  by  indirect  means,  as,  first  of 
an,  tiie  power  proceeding  from  Him  must  operate  negatively  for 
the  counteraction  of  sin  and  its  ruin.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
in  His  teaching,  simply  set  forth  the  dignity  of  man,  and  address 
Himself  to  it  alone,  but  He  must  needs  proceed  on  the  closest 
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discrimination  between  good  and  evil,  between  what  was  agree- 
able and  what  was  opposed  to  the  divine  nature,  between  life  and 
death.  Herein  He  could  connect  His  teaching  closely  with  the 
Old  Testament,  in  which  man  is  regarded  mainly  j&x)m  the  same 
side,  although  there  are  passages  in  which  the  other  view  prevails. 
For  the  Old  Testament  begins  with  the  primitive  dignity  of  man ; 
and,  without  its  being  expressly  stated  afterwards,  this  side  of 
man's  nature  is  kept  in  the  foreground,  as  of  one  elevated  and 
distinguished  by  God  above  the  whole  earthly  creation,  as,  e.g,,  in 
the  8th  Psalm ;  and  in  every  other  place  where  sin  is  treated  of, 
the  other  side  also  is  more  or  less  taken  into  consideration.  And 
it  is  particularly  characteristic  of  the  biblical  mode  of  view,  that 
it  never  gives  man  up,  so  to  speak,  but,  amidst  all  the  ruin  and 
decay,  which  it  distinctly  regards,  it  points  at  a  divine  plan  of 
salvation  for  fallen  man.  However  much,  therefore,  men  may 
appear,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  follow  their  self-chosen 
way,  they  are,  nevertheless,  tmder  the  guidance  of  a  divine  plan 
of  salvation,  which  historically  draws  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob  first  within  its  influence,  but  yet,  from  the  very  first, 
aims  at  including  all  the  families  of  the  eartL  Thus  in  Holy 
Scripture,  in  spite  of  its  clear  view  of  ruin  as  the  consequence  of 
sin  in  mankind,  there  is  also  a  much  more  comforting  perception 
of  the  latter  in  virtue  of  the  divine  plan  controlling  it ;  the  idea 
of  the  divine  salvation  is  ever  more  and  more  developed,  whereby 
also  a  higher  conception  of  man  and  human  nature  is  gradually 
produced.  Mankind  is  looked  upon  as  in  need  of  redemption, 
and  yet  as  called  to  a  peculiar  fellowship  with  God.  And  so 
also  with  the  didactic  discourses  of  Jesus  Himself  The  more 
prominently  the  community  with  God  to  which  men  are  called  is 
brought  forward  in  the  New  Testament,  so  much  the  more  is  the 
dignity  peculiar  to  man  indirectly  enforced,  and  in  some  passages 
also  with  evident  design. 

The  doctrine  of  human  dignity,  as  the  first  side  of  anthropology, 
occurs  directiy  in  those  only  of  our  Lord's  discourses  which  we 
may  call  preparatory,  because  they  do  not  lead  us  to  the  central 
point  of  His  teaching.  The  same  doctrine  may,  however,  be  traced 
indirectly  in  the  other  discourses  also,  seeing  that  even  in  redemption 
itself  the  exaltation  of  man's  nature  and  destiny  is  plainly  implied. 

The  Lord  expresses  Himself  negatively  about  the  dignity  of 
man,  compared  with  the  lower  creatures,  in  those  discourses  where 
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He  wishes  to  represent  works  of  human  love  as  a  duty,  in  order 
to  show  that  He  was  right  in  healing  the  sick  on  the  Sabbath 
(Luke  yjii.  15  seq. ;  Matt  xii.  11  seq.).  Other  speeches  also 
may  come  under  consideration,  in  which  Jesus  seeks  to  raise 
men's  minds  to  a  living  trust  in  God,  as  opposed  to  a  low  state 
of  earthly  sensuality  (Matt,  vi  30  ;  Luke  xii  28) ;  and  in  like 
majiner  also  to  steel  them  against  fear  of  men  and  dread  of  suffer- 
ing (Matt  X  31).  In  these  discourses  He  refers  to  the  lower 
creatures,  which  are  so  boimteously  and  strictly  cared  for  by  God, 
in  contrast  to  the  higher  dignity  of  man,  who  in  Grod  has  a 
heavenly  Father  (Matt  vi  26  ;  Luke  xii  24). 

The  positive  aspect  of  the  dignity  of  man  is  implied  in  his  pecu- 
liar relation  to  Ood,  this  relation  resulting  from  the  idea  of  God 
as  a  Father.  God  is  the  originator  in  man  of  a  life  which  is  the 
counterpart  of  His  own,  and  has  created  him  for  a  personal 
fellowship  with  Himself  Man  can  become  the  child  of  God  in  a 
deeper  sense,  as  is  expressed,  in  contrast  to  the  heathen  view 
(Luke  xii  30),  in  the  exhortation  to  confidence  in  God.  Man  is 
called  on  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  a  blessing  on  which  every, 
other  good  thing  depends  (Matt  vi  33  ;  Luke  xii  31,  32), 
which,  too,  God  as  his  Father  is  willing  to  give  him.  This  relation 
of  man  to  the  Father  becomes  most  evident,  through  the  doctrine 
that  the  Son,  although  the  Son  of  God  and  one  with  the  Father, 
is  nevertheless  the  Son  of  man,  and  most  frequently  describes 
Himself  as  such:  Hence  results  the  specially  Christian  idea  of 
human  nature  as  admitting  of  a  personal  imion  with  the  God- 
head, and  in  this  very  imion  fulfilling,  indeed,  the  complete  idea 
of  humanity,  and  also,  even  apart  from  this  imion,  as  being  at 
all  events  susceptible  of  intimate  fellowship  with  God.  This 
latter  idea  is  the  aim  of  the  whole  of  that  portion  of  God's 
economy  which  depends  on  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of  man, 
and  is  also  only  the  reverse  side  of  the  idea  of  God  as  a  Father. 
God  reveals  Himself  in  man  and  is  glorified  in  him,  and  man  is 
glorified  in  God.  On  account  of  the  sinfulness  in  man,  this  does 
not  take  place  through  any  development  of  his  own  nature,  but 
because  humanity  (as  believing  in  the  Son)  finds  in  the  Son  of 
G<xi  and  man  the  guarantee  of  this  glorification.  This  is  evident 
in  the  preparative  didactic  discourses  of  Jesus,  e.g,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  in  which,  without  any  distinct  reference  to  the 
Bedeemer,  the  dignity  of  man  is  very  forcibly  brought  f orward. 
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not  only  generally  as  regards  Ms  destination  in  the  kingdom  of 
Gk)d  (Matt  v.  3),  but  also  specially  in  the  requisition  to  be  per- 
fect as  Grod  is  perfect  (Matt  v.  48).  As  a  plain  result  therefirom, 
full  trust  in  God  is  inculcated,  especially  in  reference  to  earthly 
necessities ;  when  so  high  a  spiritual  destination  is  in  question, 
and  is  made  attainable  by  Gkxl's  fatherly  hand,  the  satisfaction  of 
these  lower  needs  must  be  a  subordinate  matter,  to  be  committed 
to  this  Father  in  all  quiet  submissioa  Man  is  not  created  for 
the  earth,  but  for  heaven,  where  his  treasure  is  to  be. 

Some  of  the  references  to  the  dignity  of  man,  which  are  pro- 
minently brought  forward  by  Jesus,  are  as  follows : — 

He.  attributes  to  man  a  personal  life  which  is  mperior  to  all 
external  force,  and  canrwt  even  he  destroyed  6y  the  death  of  the  body, 
yet  is  entirely  dependent  on  God  (Matt  x.  28 ;  Luke  xii  4,  5 ; 
in  which  passages  God  and  rvot  the  devil  is  to  be  imderstood  as 
the  object  of  right  fear).^  In  addition  to  this  recognition,  we  have, 
further,  the  distinction  between  a&fia  and  '^^vjci,  and  the  continu- 
a/nce  of  man  after  death,  both  of  the  spiritual  and  also  the  bodily 
element  (Matt  x  28).  Also,  wherever  the  redemption  of  man  is 
spoken  of,  the  twofold  element  is  always  taken  into  account,  the 
{a>^  being  understood  as  the  5»^  of  the  spirit  and  of  the  corporeal 
part ;  and  hence  the  resurrection  is  usually  mentioned  at  the  same 
time  (John  v.  24,  28,  29,  vi  39  f,  44,  54,  xi  25 ;  c£  Luke  xiv. 
14,  XX.  35,  36).  In  virtue  of  this  higher  being,  superior  to  all 
external  power  and  indestructible  by  death,  man  does  not  belong 
to  the  earth  alone,  but  also  has  to  do  with  an  invisible  order  of  things, 
into  which  he  will  some  day  be  transferred  (Luke  xii  20,  21 ; 
Matt  vi  19-21 ;  c£  Luke  xii  33,  34).  Jesus  assumes  a  relation 
existing  between  man  and  an  invisible  spirit-^orld,  which  is 
described  by  Him  as  partly  Jibstile  and  partly  friendly  to  man 
(Matt.  xiii.  39,  xviii  10 ;  Luke  xv.  10  ;  John  viii  44) ;  also,  as 
regards  Himself,  this  world  of  spirits  takes  both  a  friendly 
(John  i  52)  and  also  a  hostile  aspect  (Matt  iv.  1-11). 

Again,  as  regards  (he  soul  of  man,  Jesus  recognises  in  man  a 
spiritual  eye  (Matt  vi  22,  23  ;  cf.  Luke  xi  34-36),  by  means  of 
which  he  receives  and  possesses  light  in  respect  to  his  relation  to 
God.  Just  as  the  possession  and  enjojrment  of  material  light 
depend  entirely  on  the  state  of  the  bodily  eye,  so  the  possession 
of  spiritual  light  on  the  state  of  the  spiritual  eye.  If  the  bodily 
^  Other  commentaion  affirm  the  contrary  idea. — ^Tfi. 
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eye  is  healthful,  the  whole  body  possesses  light ;  in  the  contrary 
case,  it  is  in  entire  darkness.  If  the  spiritual  eye  is  healthful, 
then  the  entire  man  enjoys  the  higher  spiritual  light  of  which 
he  is  in  need.  But  all  depends  on  this  inward  light  not  being 
darkened  (Luke  xi  35).  K  it  shines  clearly,  the  man,  far  from 
po^essing  this  light  for  himself  alone,  will  perhaps  become  a 
bri^t  luminary  to  those  in  darkness  around  him  (cf.  Matt.  v. 
14  ft).  Eationalism  has  attributed  great  importance  to  these 
passages,  and  from  them  has  sought  to  infer  the  existence  of 
an  active  principle  of  religious  perception  in  man  himself,  and 
consequently  the  faculty  of  independent  religious  thought  and 
examination.  But  it  is  the  mere  receptibUity  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  which  is  of  course  not  merely  passive  (pure  passiveness 
cannot  exist  where  living  dynamic  powers  are  at  work).  As  light 
must  come  to  the  eye  from  without, — thus,  with  regard  to  the 
spiritual  eye,  Jesus  speaks  here  in  harmony  with  His  teaching  as 
to  the  manifestation  of  the  Son  through  the  Father  (Matt,  xi  27, 
xvi  17), — and  as  the  bodily  eye  must  be  susceptible  of  the  light 
of  the  sun ;  so  must  the  spiritual  eye  possess  something  of  divine 
light  in  order  to  perceive  the  light  from  above,  but  yet  ordy  to 
perceive  it.  This  receptibility  becomes  spontaneity  when  the 
water  which  He  gives  to  men  to  drink  becomes  in  them  a  well  of 
living  water  (John  iv.  14).  At  the  same  time,  Jesus  supposes 
the  case  that  this  spiritual  eye  may  be  perverted,  so  that  the  man 
is  deprived  of  light  (Luke  xi  34).^  He  requires  His  disciples  to 
ponder  on  divine  things  (Matt  xi.  15,  xiii  14).  They  are  to  take 
heed  how  they  hear  (Mark  iv.  24),  and  especially  to  form  right- 
eous judgments  (John  vii.  24),  and  therefore  to  examine  and 
discern  the  signs  of  the  times  (Luke  xii  56,  57).  To  him,  how- 
ever, who  conscientiously  makes  use  of  the  spiritual  insight  afforded 
him.  He  promises  continual  inward  growth  (Matt,  xiii  12  ;  Mark 
iv.  25  ;  Luke  viii  18  ;  John  viii  31,  32).  He  specially  attributes 
to  man  b,  power  of  hnawing  the  divine  taill, — a  power  which  is  to  be 
in  hinx  the  groundwork  of  his  faith.  He  makes  this  faith  de- 
pendent on  man's  inclination  to  do  the  will  of  God  (John  vii  17); 
but  this,  apart  from  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  Himself,  presupposes 
as  existing  in  us  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  about  us.  He 
also  presupposes  that  the  man  who  is  inclined  to  do  the  divine 
will  will  be  able  to  make  His  teaching  the  subject  of  Ms  medita- 

*  See  page  70. 
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tion  and  examination.  But  this  very  inclination  is  not  considered 
by  Him  as  a  mere  affair  of  human  power ;  for  every  one  who  is 
susceptible  of  the  Lord's  teaching  is  of  God  (John  viii  47) ;  his 
works  are  done  in  God  (John  iii  21) ;  he  is  drawn  by  the  Father 
(John  vi  44) ;  and  his  power  is  given  him  by  the  Father  (John 
vL  65).  In  full  harmony  with  this,  when  Peter,  in  the  name  of 
the  disciples,  confessed  his  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  says 
to  him  (Matt,  xvi  17), "  Flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  unto 
thee," — ^which  expression  is  used  by  way  of  synecdoche,  as  the  chief 
elements  of  the  human  body  for  the  whole  of  the  material  life  or 
the  entire  human  nature,  but  still  always  contrasted  with  the  spiri- 
tual element  (GaL  i  16,  c£  15  ;  c£  1  Cor.  xv.  50).  This  contrast  is 
forcibly  expressed  in  Matt,  xxvi  41,  and  we  thence  recognise  the 
fundamental  view  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  man. 
So  long  as  this  contrariety  exists  between  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit,  it  prevents  man  from  thoroughly  attaining  to  that  higher 
form. of  life  which  is  recognised  as  the  divine.  There  is  thus 
manifested  in  man  a  contrariety  in  his  tendencies  of  Hfe,  which 
contrariety  is  not  finnly  rooted  and  aboriginal,  but  is  testified  to 
by  experience,  and  depends  on  the  isolation  of  aap^  and  irvevfia, 
which  strive  one  against  the  other  instead  of  being  united,  that  is, 
instead  of  the  <rcLp^  being  pervaded  and  illuminated  by  the  irvevfia. 
Thus,  in  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  man,  there  existed  both  crA/>f  and 
also  irvevfjui,  but  not  as  forming  a  contrast  to  one  another :  in 
us,  however,  this  contrast  fully  exists.  When  the  '^vxn  is  made 
to  describe  the  two  together  as  a  kind  of  middle  term,  it  is  some- 
times tmderstood  as  referring  to  the  lower  and  sometimes  to  the 
higher  life  (Matt  xvi  25  ;  Mark  viii  35  ;  Luke  ix.  24,  xvii  33  ; 
John  xii.  25).  It  is  clear  from  these  passages  that  the  soul  has 
both  a  lower  and  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  and  that  whosoever  is 
willing  to  surrender  it  in  this  lower  sphere  will  save  it  in  the 
higher,  and  will  consequently  actually  gain  it  It  is,  therefore,  a 
amsdous  individuality  in  a  twofold  sphere  of  life.  The  lower 
aspect  of  the  soul  or  its  relation  to  material  life  is  specially  brought 
forward  in  Luke  xii.  19,  20,  the  higher  aspect  in  Matt  xvi  26, 
Luke  ix.  24 ;  here,  therefore,  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  saved,  that 
is,  for  its  higher  destination.  The  tendency  of  the  soul  depends 
on  the  right  element  prevailing,  and  on  its  being  actually  animated 
by  the  irvevfia  as  the  higher  principle  of  life,  by  which  alone  it 
becomes  inclined   for  higher   blessings.       But  if  the   soul  has 
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thorouglily  entered  the  a-dp^,  as  carnality,  its  spirituality  is  de- 
stroyed, and  it  needs  a  new  birth  (Luke  xvii  33).  K  it  is  (foKra,  it 
is  because  the  vital  spirit  has  been  breathed  into  it  by  the  Creator 
(1  Cor.  XV.  45),  and  it  must  be  saved  by  being  renewed,  through 
Christ,  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Taking  man  in  himself  as  a  subject 
of  accountableness,  and  as  leading  a  life  amenable  to  responsibility, 
the  central  focus  and  source-point  of  spiritual  life  in  him  is  de- 
scribed by  Jesus  by  the  word  xapSla.  It  is  the  representation  of 
the  moral  persoruxlity,  and  therefore  the  origin  of  all  moral  defile- 
ment (Matt  XV.  18).  It  forms  the  Otiaavpo^,  in  which  the  man 
receives  everything  which  is  an  object  to  him  as  if  into  the  focus 
of  his  inner  life  where  he  makes  it  his  spiritual  property,  and 
whence,  as  such,  he  again  brings  it  forth  (Luke  vi  45 ;  Matt  xii 
35  ;  Luke  xxi  34) ;  but  hence,  anything  which  is  really  to  be 
received  by  him  into  his  personal  life  must  be  adopted  into  the 
heart,  in  order  there  to  be  assimilated  to  his  individuality  (Luke 
viii  15).  Man,  therefore,  can  actually  produce  that  which  is  good, 
only  when  it  proceeds  fix)m  the  heart  (Matt  xv.  8  ff.);  his  worship, 
if  it  is  to  be  genuine,  must  come  fix)m  the  heart  Therefore,  as 
the  heart  is,  so  is  the  man  (I^Iatt  xii  35).  The  moral  tendency 
is  decided  in  the  heart.  In  it  a  man  is  pure  (Matt  v.  8),  or  the 
reverse  (Matt  xv.  18)  when  the  heart  is  overcharged  with  the 
excesses  and  cares  of  earth  (Luke  xxi  34).  From  all  this  the  fun- 
damental conception  becomes  clear,  resulting  as  it  does  from  the 
two  chief  passages.  Matt  xxvi  41,  and  John  iii  6.  The  more  the 
quickening  element  of  the  Trvevfia  is  present  in  the  '^^v)(rj,  the 
greater  is  the  inclination  to  that  which  is  good.  So  far,  however,  as 
the  ^Irvx^  has  its  existence  in  the  <r&fia,  it  certainly  quickens  the 
aitp^,  but  at  the  same  time  its  independent  influence  is  done 
away  with,  and,  desiring  to  rule  instead  of  being  ruled  by  the  spirit, 
it  falls  entirely  into  the  power  of  the  cra/>f .  This  is  tiie  contrast 
which  is  pointed  out  in  Matt  xxvi  41.  In  the  disciples,  however, 
the  ijvcvfia,  together  with  the  o-Apf ,  was  still  an  active  influence ; 
yet  even  they,  according  to  John  iii  6,  were  flesh.  Not  that  the 
rational  soul  was  wanting  in  the  natural  man,  but  the  <rhp^  was 
pre-eminent  in  him.  He  is  endowed  with  the  irvevfia,  but  he  is 
not  iruevfia :  this  he  can  only  be,  that  is,  it  can  only  become  the 
active  principle  of  his  personal  life,  through  the  regeneration  of 
the  spirit 

Thus  it  is  dear  that,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  those  pas- 
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sages  which  in  one  aspect  appear  to  deal  with  men  as  merely 
human  beings,  yet  in  another  point  of  view  lead  us  beyond  the 
innate  powers  of  man.  As  sin  is  deeply  rooted  in  man,  wherever 
man's  dignity  and  destination  are  spoken  of,  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  in  man's  nature  is  also  taken  into  account  We  are 
thus  led  to  another  part  of  our  subject, — 

The  teaching  of  Jems  as  to  the  sins  of  men.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment expresses  a  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of  man,  which,  from 
the  very  beginning,  is  derived  from  an  idea  of  his  similitude  to 
the  divine  image,  and  is  expressed  in  different  ways  by  the  idea 
of  a  covenant  of  God  with  man,  made  with  individuals  at  first, 
but  afterwards  extending  over  the  whole  world ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  also  announces  a  deep  consciousness  of  sin.  Both  ideas 
are  the  necessary  result  of  the  ethical  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment religion,  in  contrast  to  the  merely  aesthetic  features  of  the 
natural  religion  of  the  heathen.  This  mode  of  perception  is, 
therefore,  not  peculiar  to  either  one  book  or  one  period  only,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  pervades  the  whole.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament  history,  we  have  a  moral  fall  of  man, 
in  which  the  entire  development  of  the  race  became,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  development  of  sin,  but,  on  the  other,  through  God's  in- 
fluence, a  course  of  guidance  following  out  a  plan  of  salvation. 

In  conformity  with  this,  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  expresses 
the  fact  of  the  universality  of  sin  and  its  persistence  in  the  world 
((Jen.  vL  5,  11-13,  viii  21;  1  Kings  viii  46;  Ps.  cxliii  2; 
Job  iv.  17-19  ;  Prov.  xx.  9).  Passages  like  these  give  the  result 
of  the  moral  experience  at  particular  periods;  but  the  whole 
economy  of  the  Old  Testament  tended  generally  to  lead  men  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  sin,  especially  by  means  of  the  law.  In 
Gen.  viii  21,  Ps.  li  7,  IviiL  4,  Isa.  xlviii  8,  it  is  stated  how 
deeply  this  sin  is  rooted,  so  that  it  is  most  difficult,  or  indeed  im- 
possible, to  avoid  it  Sin  is  not  only  existing  in  fact,  but  as  an 
habitual  presence  in  man.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  prophecy 
(Ezek.  xxxvi  26,  27),  the  perception  breaks  forth  that  God  must 
give  a  new  heart  if  the  people  are  to  observe  the  hitherto  neglected 
law  and  to  live  in  the  covenant ;  and  this  consciousness  existed 
during  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Thus  deep  was  the  perception 
of  sin  in  the  Old  Testament  Its  nature  was,  however,  recognised 
as  disobedience  to  and  rebellion  from  Grod,  and  as  bringing  with  it 
ih6  guilt  which  was  implied  by  the  idea  of  the  law.     The  worship. 
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with  all  its  institutions,  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  an  atonement 
for  sin.  Prophecy  revealed  the  whole  course  of  the  divine  guicl- 
ance,  which  directly  tended  to  a  development  of  moral  conscious- 
ness. These  were  the  elements  which,  together  with  the  actual 
perception  of  it,  must  have  revealed  its  nature. 

Although  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  on  the  one  hand,  attributes  to 
man  a  dignity  above  the  whole  earthly  creation,  which  dignity  He 
grounds  on  the  susceptibility  of  man  for  a  communion  with  Gknl, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  recognises  man  as  sinful,  and,  indeed,  so  very 
sinful,  that  only  through  GhcTs  grace  can  he  be  freed  from  the  cor- 
Tuption  of  sin,  and  attain  his  destined  end,  which  is  eternal  life. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  sin  is  usually  very  insufficiently 
treated  of  in  biblical  theology ;  and  yet,  by  a  somewhat  more 
complete  investigation,  it  will  prove  to  be  very  abundant  and 
profound,  containing,  indeed,  the  perfect  germ  of  the  apostolical 
development  of  the  same  subject  Jesus,  if  it  is  permissible  so 
to  speak,  treated  the  matter  less  ex  jprofesso,  than  by  connection 
with  other  things  as  occasion  offered.  The  subject  may  be  arranged 
under  the  two  heads  of  the  nature  and  the  wniversality  of  sin, 

(a)  The  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  sinia  that  of  antagonism 
to  God  in  mind  and  action.  Hence  it  is  called  ^  avo/jUa  (Matt 
viL  23,  xiii  41),  avofila  without  the  article  (Matt  xxiii  28),  and 
also  ofiapria,  and  indeed  rj  afuifyrla  as  a  generic  idea  (John 
viii  34,  xvi  8),  or  likewise  ajs  existing  in  particular  men  (John 
viiL  21),  and  also  as  a  designation  of  individual  sins,  without 
the  article  (Matt  xii  31).  *Avofila  being  antagomsm  to  the 
law,  afiaprla  is  fedling  in  its  aim  and  deviations  from  its  rule ; 
hence  afuiprUu  is  used  for  individual  deviations  (Luke  xi.  4; 
Matt  ix.  2,  5  f. ;  John  viii  24,  xx.  23  ;  frequently  in  the  phrase 
a^iepoi  T^  aiutprlwi).  Another  expression  used  for  individual 
sins  is  'jrapaTrrdfiara,  individual  transgressions  of  the  divine  law 
(Matt  vi  14  £ ;  Mark  xi  25  f.) ;  lastly,  6<l>€iXrifjbara  (Matt  vi 
12),  debts,  inasmuch  as  sin  generally  and  every  separate  sin  is  a 
debt  as  regards  man,  in  virtue  of  which  he  ia  pimishable,  and  an 
obligation  is  laid  upon  him  to  satisfy  and  discharge  God's  wilL 
Sin,  therefore,  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  debt,  which,  if 
it  is  not  forgiven,  must  be  paid  in  full  (Matt  v.  26, xviii  23-36). 
Man  as  a  sinner,  he  in  whom  sin  habitually  dwells,  is  afiapTai\6^ 
(Luke  V.  32 ;  Matt  ix.  13),  in  contrast  to  Bltcaio^;  or,  inasmuch 
as  he  persistently  commits  sin,  he  is  called  o  ifyfa^o/xofof:  rip^ 
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avoixlav  (Matt  vii  23).  The  idea  of  sin  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
is  in  harmony  with  this  phraseology  and  His  interpretations 
thereof!  It  is  opposition  to  the  vojio^  in  thought,  word,  and 
action,  and  thus  an  opposition  to  God*s  will  The  condition  of 
sin  is,  therefore,  following  the  Old  Testament  view,  a  condition 
of  alienation  from  God.  Jesus  has  depicted  it  in  its  two  principal 
developments  in  the  eloquent  and  profound  parable  of  the  prodigal 
son  (Luke  xv.  11  fif.).  In  the  first  place,  sin  is  manifested  only  in 
the  younger  son, — an  alienation  from  God,  increasing  co-equally 
with  a  desire  for  a  false  independence, — ^and  he  himself  comprises 
the  whole  of  his  earlier  life  in  his  confession.  But  subsequently 
an  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  father  is  shown  in  the  elder  son 
also,  although  outwardly  he  had  remained  with  him.  Because 
sin  is  alienation  from  God,  its  chief  point  consists  in  want  of  faith 
in  Christ;  for  in  the  New  Testament  God  has  revealed  Himself 
and  drawn  near  to  man  in  Christ.  Thus  the  statement  (John 
xvi  8)  that  the  Holy  Ghost  will  convict  the  world  of  sin  is  based 
on  the  unbelief  of  the  world  in  Christ.  In  this  dll  antagonism 
to  God  is  concentrated,  and  becomes  positive  in  its  hatred  to  God. 
The  negative  view,  that  man  does  not  serve  Grod,  but  only  the 
-v^orld  arid  his  own  self,  is  but  a  mere  superficial  appearance.  If 
man  serves  the  world,  he  must  in  fact  hate  God,  for  God  and  the 
world  are  essentially  opposed.  In  this,  however,  God  is  under- 
stood in  a  general  point  of  view,  as  is  the  case  for  the  most  part 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  apart  fix)m  His  special  revela- 
tion in  Christ  In  John  xv.  23,  24,  the  two  ideas  are  combined. 
The  antagonism  to  God  which  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  sin 
is  also  carnality  or  the  flesh  (John  iii  6).  This  finds  its  moving 
cause  and  seat  in  the  cra/)f ,  the  latter  fonning  the  contrast  to  the 
nrv&ifia.  From  the  flesh  arise  those  desires  which  are  directed 
towards  the  things  of  this  lower  life, — imOvfiuu  (Mark  iv.  19  ; 
Luke  viii  14),  referring  to  the  interests  of  this  world  and  the 
deceptive  allurements  of  earthly  pleasures,  by  which  the  heart  is 
clogged  and  drawn  down.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  these  is 
alienated  from  God,  and  he  who  is  alienated  from  (Jod  devotes 
himself  to  these.  The  self-surrender  is  consummated  in  the  two 
tendencies  of  the  nature  opposed  to  Grod :  first,  the  repugnance  to 
higher  and  better  things,  and  the  renunciation  of  them ;  next^  the 
actual  opposition  or  enmity  to  God.  These  two  characteristics 
are  the  cause  of  sin  being  described  as  devilish  (John  viiL  44, 
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40  f.),  also  as  lies  and  hatred.  Hence  result  the  two  funda- 
mental forms  of  sin,  the  open  and  the  concealed  alienation  from 
God,  83  exemplified  by  Jesus  in  the  two  sons  in  His  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  and  as  was  shown  by  the  contrast  between 
publicans  and  sinners  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pharisees  on  the  other. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  therefore,  intensifies  the  Old  Testament 
conception  of  sin  only  so  far  as  it  brings  forward  more  distinctly 
its  positive  nature,  and,  because  the  revelation  of  God  was  then 
consummated,  considers  that  sin  is  completed  in  opposition  to 
this  revelation,  consequently  in  a  want  of  faith  in  Christ,  and, 
lastly,  in  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

It  is,  besides,  peculiar  to  Jesus'  teaching,  that  He  with  peculiar 
emphasis,  in  both  classes  of  sin,  recognises  sin  in  its  internal  cha- 
racter,— ^that  sin  defiles  a  man  from  within,  and  is  in  the  first 
place  something  inward,  which  is  rooted  in  and  native  to  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  personality  (Matt.  xv.  11,  15-20).  It  is 
thus  represented  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  subsequently 
in  the  discourse  against  the  Pharisees.  Wrath  forms  the  inward 
element  in  the  infraction  of  the  command.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
The  inward  sin  is  so  much  the  main  point,  that,  compared  with 
it,  the  greatness  or  smallness  of  the  outward  deed  is  scarcely  a 
matter  of  importance.  For  this  very  reason  vwrds  become  so 
significant  as  a  disclosure  of  the  inward  feelings  (Matt  xii  24), 
and  of  the  whole  character,  according  to  which  the  fruit  of  the  life 
is  shaped  (Matt,  xii  33,  35,  under  the  figure  of  a  fruit-tree  and  a 
treasure).  Hence  an  organic,  lively  view  of  human  morality  is  most 
decidedly  brought  forward,  in  contrast  to  any  mechanical  and  life- 
less view  which  would  make  individual  action  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Even  in  the  Old  Testament  system  the  principle  was  recognised, 
that  every  man  must  be  judged  according  to  his  heart;  but  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  all  pharisaical  deteriorations  of  this  principle, 
inculcated  it  anew,  and  consistently  imbued  with  it  the  whole  of 
His  teaching. 

With  the  inward  character  of  sin  its  guilt  and  liability  to 
jnmishment  are  closely  connected.  For  the  more  strictly  sin  is 
understood  as  being  of  an  inward  nature,  the  more  it  comprehends 
the  individual  causality,  and  places  the  man  in  a  position  of  lia- 
bility ;  as  an  arbitrary  infringement  of  the  relation  of  obligation 
to  God's  will,  it  brings  about  the  necessity  for  satisfaction.  The 
gmlt  is  manifested  by  sin  degrading  the  man :  first,  it  deprives 
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him  of  his  original  dignity,  which  is  based  on  his  relation  to  Grod 
(Matt.  XV.  11),  then  of  the  dignity  of  his  sonship  in  Grod's  house 
(Luke  IV.  18,  19),  and  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  with  God 
in  Him  (Matt  x  37,  38).  This  self-degradation,  as  guilt  includes 
also  the  liability  to  punishment,  haxp^  =  the  "  being  in  danger  " 
(Matt  V.  22).  Hence  an  account  is  required  of  the  sinner  (Luke 
xvL  2),  especially  in  the  day  of  judgment  (Matt  xii  36).  He 
must  give  satisfaction  (Matt  xviii  25-35).  Both  guilt  and 
liability  to  pimishment  are,  however,  subject  to  a  graduated  modi- 
fication, as  also  is  sin  itself  (Luke  xii  47 ;  John  xv.  22,  ix.  41). 
Man  is,  indeed,  guilty  even  where  he  is  deficient  in  knowledge ; 
but  where  knowledge  exists,  the  guilt  thereby  becomes  greater. 
With  sin  evil  is  inseparably  bound  up.  In  a  world  in  which  all 
life,  all  good  things,  and  the  entire  ordering  of  affairs  are  from 
Grod,  the  effect  of  sin  (as  antagonism  to  God)  must  necessarily  be 
that  a  complete  dissolution  of  life  (which  is  from  God)  should 
ensua  light  and  life,  which  are  from  Him,  must  dwindle  away 
in  proportion  to  the  presence  of  sin.  Consequently  it  is  in  evil 
that  the  unworthiness  and  antagonism  to  God,  which  are  inherent 
in  sin,  are  chiefly  manifested ;  and  the  condition  of  sin  is  death, 
darkness,  and  a  lost  state  (John  xii' 46,  iii  19,  viii  12  ;  c£  Luke 
xxiL  53).  Death  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  first  place,  not  in  a 
merely  physical  sense,  but  as  a  general  process  of  dissolution  :  it 
is  usually  represented  as  of  a  more  comparative  and  partial  .cha- 
racter. These  partial  phenomena  are  confronted  by  the  idea  of 
death  in  all  its  fuln^s  and  absoluteness ;  but  the  former  are 
part  of  a  process  which  is  always  tending  to  this  completion, 
unless  some  other  direction  is  given  by  means  of  new  light  and 
new  life.  This  comprehensive  idea  of  death  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  the  discourses  in  St  John's  Gospel;  cf.  ch.  v.  21 
with  the  antithesis  of  the  ^(aoiroteiv  as  the  work  of  the  Son. 
The  v€/cpol  are  to  be  understood  here  as  referring  to  both  ideaa 
The  fii}  airoOavelv,  as  the  deliverance  from  death,  is  therefore  a  fact 
now  opposing  itseK  to  the  process  of  death  which  is  already  com- 
menced ;  cf.  vi.  50,  xi  26.  But  we  find  this  full  idea  of  death  in 
the  synoptic«J  passages  also,  as  in  the  language  describing  the 
condition  of  the  prodigal  son  in  his  alienation  from  God  (Luke 
XV.  32).  The  mention  of  "the  dead"  in  Matt  viii  22,  Luke 
vi  60,  is  also  thus  to  be  understood.  The  physically  dead  are 
to  be  buried  by  the  spiritually  dead,  who  are  good  for  nothing 
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else ;  bat  he  who  is  destined  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  preach 
it.  The  being  lost,  or  perishing,  is  an  idea  of  the  same  character 
(Luke  T1X.  10 ;  c£  John  iii  16)  ;  for  it  forms  the  contrast  to  ^anf 
aiofvto^,  as  also  does  cmiKeta  (Matt  yii  13).  In  this  idea  the 
view  presupposed  in  the  Old  Testament  is  also  iucluded,  that 
bodily  death  is  the  result  of  sin,  and  on  this  account  a  deliver- 
ance &om  sin  is  also  essentially  a  deliverance  firom  death,  and  a 
raising  from  the  dead  is  also  understood.  Christ  is  for  us  not 
only  the  life  generally,  but  also  specially  the  resurrection  (John 
xi  25,  26,  vi  39  t,  44,  54).  This  idea  pervades  the  whole  of 
His  history  and  teaching.  Material  death  is  only  one  item  iu 
the  process  of  the  dissolution  of  life  by  means  of  sin.  As  the 
link  between  Grod  and  the  sinner  is  loosed,  so  also  is  the  connec- 
tion with  personal  life  loosed  by  alienation  from  its  true  source. 

As  we  have  already  seen  with  regard  to  the  iuward  nature  of 
sin,  it  is  peculiar  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  sin  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  merely  actual  evil-doing.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
condition,  an  habitual  lent  or  prcnuness,  which  is  merely  brought 
to  light  in  actual  sin.  This  is  implied  in  the  comparison  of  man 
to  a  good  or  bad  tree  (Matt  xiL  33—35 ;  Luke  vi  43 ;  Matt 
viL  17,  18).  Jesus  had  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  words  full  of 
warning,  and  He  explains  them  by  showing  that  neither  word  nor 
deed  is  to  be  taken  by  itseK,  but  always  in  relation  to  the  con- 
text and  circumstances ;  wherefore  also  a  single  word  may  dis- 
close a  deep  abyss  of  sin.  Sin,  as  a  condition,  is  also  set  forth 
by  the  comparison  of  the  sinner  to  a  sick  man,  who  needs  the 
physician  (Matt  ix.  12).  Jesus  also  speaks  as  to  the  relation 
between  thsproneness  and  actual  sin  itself  (John  viii  34).  Every 
sin,  in  that  it  proceeds  from  the  proneness,  strengthens  the  latter 
and  increases  it  It  is  not  merely  an  action,  it  becomes  a  power 
which  masters  the  man  and  holds  him  in  its  fetters :  the  outward 
operation  of  the  einOvfila  increases  its  power.  This  power  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  Lord  when  He  speaks  of  HimseK  as  a  deliverer, 
and  says  that  He  would  set  free.  He  goes  back  to  the  original 
root  of  the  matter  in  John  iiL  6,  in  which  He  states  the  existence 
of  a  carnal,  i.e,  a  sinful  condition,  which  is  caused  by  the  natural 
birth  Consequently  tJie  propensity  of  man  to  sin  is  given  to  him 
in  his  Tvatural  birth,  as  if  in  his  very  nature, — a  doctrine  which  is 
much  developed  by  the  Apostle  Paul  In  every  place,  however, 
even  where  it  is  not  expressly  set  forth  in  a  didactic  mode,  this 
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natural  condition  is  presupposed  as  one  needing  deliverance..  But 
even  here  there  is  a  limitation.  There  is,  indeed,  a  sin  (Matt 
xii  31)  which  cannot  be  forgiven.  This,  however,  leads  us  back 
to  the  idea  that  jperfeded  sin  is  the  oppositvm  to  redemjption  on 
the  part  of  unbelief:  sin  severs  itself  from  the  redeeming  opera- 
tion of  God.  The  Lord's  warning  refers,  in  the  first  place,  to  the 
utterance  by  which  the  Pharisees  had  sought  to  do  away  with 
the  powerful  impression  made  on  the  bystanders  at  the  casting 
out  of  devils.  In  their  language  they  had  not  yet  committed 
this  sin,  but  they  were  on  the  road  which  would  lead  them  to  this 
bewildering  pinnacle  of  wickedness.  The  language,  therefore,  must 
neither  be  arbitrarily  extended  in  its  application,  nor  yet  be  limited 
to  this  single  action ;  for  both  word  and  action  stand  in  oi^nic 
connection  with  the  state  of  the  heart,  which  is  thereby  revealed 
(vers.  31,  32,  33,  35),  and  for  this  very  reason  an  account  must 
be  given  for  every  word.  The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
ranked  so  much  above  that  against  the  Son,  because  the  latter  sin, 
looking  at  the  manifold  historical  misapprehensions  which  might 
be  possible  as  to  any  particular  subject,  may  be  comparatively 
excusable ;  whilst  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
can  only  ensue  after  the  latter  has  inwardly  manifested  Himself, 
is  the  most  conscious  of  all  sins  (and  really  satanic), — it  is  the 
exact  opposite  to  the  sin  for  the  perpetrators  of  which  the  Lord 
prayed  upon  the  cross.  The  Lord  does  not  say  whether  it  had 
been  committed  by  men,  yet  in  the  development  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament  we  come  to  points  where  it  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  not  actually  existing.  It  is  also  else- 
where expressed  how  sin  is  perfected  through  consciousness  and 
perseverance  (JUatt.  xi  20-24).  Of  this  kind,  too,  are  all  the 
lamentations  of  Jesus  as  to  the  unbelief  of  His  contemporaries, 
especially  of  the  chief  men  of  the  people  (John  xvi  8,  xv.  22). 
The  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
very  culminating  point  of  unbelief  in  the  Father  and  in  Him 
(Matt,  xii  31 ;  Luke  xii  10  ;  Mark  iii  28). 

The  universality/  of  sin  naturally  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
proneness  to  it,  which  constitutes  its  essence,  forms  a  part  of* 
human  nature.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  universality  of  sin 
was  recognised  in  the  confession  that  we  need  a  new  heart ;  and 
in  the  New  Testament  teaching,  especially  in  that  of  Jesus,  the 
doctrine  is  still  more  developed  in  connection  with  the  truth  of 
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the  redemption.  It  is  brought  forward  most  forcibly  in  John  iii 
3-8,  where  it  is  said  comprehensively  that  elcept  he  be  bom 
again,  no  one  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 

In  this  respect  the  two  explanatory  conversations,  with 
Ificodemus  in  John  iii,  and  with  the  rich  young  man  in  Matt, 
xix.,  are  most  significant  In  both  conversations  Jesus  enters 
into  the  question  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  order  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  to  attain  eternal  life.  In  both  cases 
He  gives  essentially  the  same  answer, — ^to  one  a  direct,  and  to  the 
other  an  indirect  reply,  according  to  the  individuality  of  each  man. 
With  the  circumspect  but  confident  Nicodemus,  He  had  to  adopt 
a  similar  but  somewhat  different  course  from  that  which  He 
followed  with  the  youthful  rashness  of  the  earnest  and  enthusi- 
astic young  man,  who,  even  in  early  life,  was  a  ruler  of  the 
synagogue.  Urged  by  an  honourable  impulse  to  desire  that  which 
was  good,  and  not  content  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  ordinary 
measure  of  righteousness,  he  had  come  to  the  Lord  to  learn  surely 
and  perfectly  from  Him,  as  the  "  good  Master,"  what  he  should  do 
to  inherit  eternal  life.  The  one  is  quite  certain  that  he  cannot 
fail  in  possessing  eternal  life;  the  other,  that  he  will  be  able  to  do 
everything  necessary  for  its  attainment.  With  both,  the  upshot 
of  the  matter  was,  to  lead  them  to  a  true  knowledge  of  life,  and, 
by  means  of  moral  humiliation,  to  make  them  willing  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  Lord's  guidance,  and  so  to  foUow  the  right  path. 
For  this  reason  the  conversation  with  both  was  shaped  so  as  to 
lead  them  to  a  confession  of  sin,  and  especially  to  make  them 
conscious  of  its  universality;  for  both  considered  themselves  to 
be  men  who,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  formed  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule,  or,  at  least,  were  among  the  best  of  all  Jesus  w^ 
therefore  compelled  to  speak  quite  generally.  No  one  is  good 
but  Grod  alone ;  and  when  doing  good  is  the  matter  in  question, 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  but  one  thing  alone.  That  which  is 
impossible  with  man  is  possible  with  God,  and  through  Him 
(Matt  xix.  26  ;  Mark  x.  27  ;  Luke  xviii  27).  The  young  man 
was  in  the  wrong  path  when  he  looked  upon  Jesus  as  a  human 
teadier,  and  yet  addressed  Him  as  the  "  good  Master."  No  man  is 
good — every  one  must  first  become  so ;  and  this  can  only  be  done 
through  the  power  and  grace  of  God.  This  is  the  real  application 
of  the  discourse,  which  consequently  says  much  the  same  as  the 
Lord's  elucidation  to  Nicodemus.     And  the  general  proposition 
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forms  the  groundwork  for  the  special  test  of  self-knowledge  which 
Jesus  (Matt.  xix.  21)  applies  to  the  rich  young  man. 

But  this  proposition  of  the  universality  of  sin  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  Lord's  teaching  on  other  occasions,  especially 
where  He  speaks  of  His  work.  On  the  one  hand,  He  describes 
His  work  as  intended /or  aU  men  (John  xvil  2,  iiL  16;  Matt 
xiii  38) ;  on  the  other.  He  says  that  He  had  come  to  save 
tluit  which  was  lost.  In  His  eyes,  therefore,  all  must  he  lost,  with- 
out special  help;  and  the  only  requisite  for  partaking  in  the 
benefits  of  His  work  is,  that  me?i  ghauld  confess  themselves  to  he 
sick,  or  smners.  But,  in  respect  to  this  decided  assertion  and 
thorough  presupposition  of  the  universal  necessity  for  redemption, 
it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Jesus,  just  as  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  makes  a  moral  distinction,  without  regard,  indeed, 
to  the  redemption :  there  are  both  righteous  and  wickecL  This  is 
shown  by  a  retrospect  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  by  a  glance, 
indeed,  at  the  heathen  world,  when  Jesus  lovingly  seeks  (Matt 
xii  42)  to  humiliate  the  Jewish  assumption  of  righteousness  by 
honourable  mention  of  heathen  examples,  drawn  from  the  Old 
Testament  history.  He  even  refers  back  to  the  primitive  records, 
in  speaking  of  the  righteous  Abel  (Matt  xxiii  35). 

§  28.   The  Object  of  Redemption — the  World,  in  its  connection  with 
the  Frince  of  this  World. 

Prom  the  figure  of  the  bad  tree,  which  threw  out  branches  in 
every  direction,  and  might  be  rich  in  fruit,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Jesus  regarded  sin  as  not  merely  consisting  in  individual 
actions,  but  as  an  organic  unity  in  every  individual ;  but,  before 
all  acts  of  sin,  the  proneness  thereto  exists  in  man  as  ix  aapKoq 
yeyewTffim)^.  In  a  similar  way  He  considers  the  sin  of  indi- 
viduals as  not  separated  from  that  of  the  remainder  of  mankind, 
but  by  no  means  in  the  sense  that  each  one  will  not  have  to  give 
an  account  for  himself.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  individual  his 
whole  moral  conduct  remains  the  object  of  his  personal  responsi- 
bility (Matt  xii  36,  37).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  sin  is  &  state 
of  life  common  to  all,  owing  to  the  identity  of  himian  nature 
in  all,  inasmuch  as  they  are  bom  of  the  flesh  (John  iii  6). 
In  consequence  of  their  natural  hirth  they  are  flesh,  and  so 
far  not  susceptible  of  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God.  This  com- 
munity of  sinful  life  is  therefore  entailed  on  the  natural  deriva- 
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tion.  Bat  this  social  comniTiiiity  in  sin  is  also  assisted  by  the 
mutual  influence  of  men  on  one  another.  In  the  world  ''  it  must 
needs  be  that  offences  come"  (Matt  xviii  7).  This  is  said 
under  the  supposition  that  sin  actually  and  necessarily  exists  in 
the  world ;  and  it  necessarily  results  that  a  man  by  sinmng  must 
afford  to  others  an  occasion  and  an  incitement  to  sin.  Thus  an 
excellent  b^inning  in  good  things  may  be  hindered  and  even 
destroyed  (Matt  xviiL  6) ;  and  on  this  account  human  society 
is  sometimes  to  be  lamented  over  and  sometimes  is  culpable 
(oiaC),  inasmuch  as  this  growing  influence  of  sin  is  bound  up  with 
guilt  and  corruption.  But  the  individual  man  is  also  to  be 
lamented  over  if  he  give  occasion  of  offence,  as,  by  the  exercise 
of  this  influence,  his  guilt  and  liability  to  punishment  are  ia- 
creased  (ver.  6),  and  he  himself  must  always  tend  to  become 
worsa  Every  one,  therefore,  is  enjoined  both  to  exercise  the 
utinost  strictness  in  the  subjugation  of  his  own  sinful  desires 
(vers.  8,  9),  and  also  to  use  the  greatest  care  in  the  case  of  those 
who  might  readily  take  offence  (ver.  10;  Mark  ix.  42;  Luke 
xvii  1,  2 ;  c£  Matt.  v.  29,  30).  By  means  of  this  independent 
mutual  influence,  that  which  is  good  may  be  also  effectively 
propagated ;  but,  looking  at  the  universality  of  sin,  it  becomes  a 
question  whence  the  requisite  good  should  come  (Mark  ix.  50 ; 
Luke  xiv.  34 ;  Matt  v.  13).  The  salt  has,  in  fact,  become  useless, 
and  has  lost  its  power.  Unless  some  entirely  different  organic 
system  is  communicated  from  without,  or  rather  from  above,  no 
deliverance  from  sin  can  proceed  from  this  community  of  life, 
taken  by  itself.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  constant  circulation 
of  sin,  first  kindling  and  then  consummating  its  wicked  propensities. 
This  community  of  life  is  styled  by  our  Lord  the  world 
(icocfiof;).  The  idea  occurs  sometimes  in  a  narrower  signification, 
and  sometimes  in  a  wider  one,  and  is  therefore  found  with 
various  closer  definitions.  In  the  first  place,  the  Koa-fuy;  is  the 
vmverde  (John  xvii  5,  24),  where  the  creation  is  spoken  of  as 
the  founding  of  the  world ;  likewise  also,  perhaps,  in  Matt  xvi 
26,  "For  what  is  a  man  profited,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  '*  Next,  it  is  the  world  of  men, — 
humanity  in  its  whole  extent  (Matt  xiii.  38;  John  iii  16; 
Mark  xiv.  9,  xvi  15);  then  a  still  closer  definition,  the  earthly 
order  of  things  being  specially  brought  forward  (John  xvi  21,  28, 
as  to  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  man  and  of  men  generally) ;  also. 
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referring  to  the  men  living  upon  earth,  top  tcoarfiov  rovrov  (John 
ix.  39).  It  is  also  the  world  of  men,  as  subject  to  the  earthly 
order  of  things  in  contrast  with  God,  inasmuch  as  in  it,  and 
also  in  creation  generally,  sin  prevails  (Matt  xviiL  7,  v.  14; 
John  viL  7,  xiv.  17,  22,  xvi  20,  33,  xvii  9,  16,  25,  xii  47, 
vi  33,  xii.  31,  cf.  xvi.  11,  xiv.  30).  This  sinful  world  thus 
forms  a  contrast  to  those  who  follow  God — devout  believers — 
inasmuch  as  they  are  chosen  out  of  the  world  (John  xv.  19), 
and  are  not  of  it  (John  xv.  19,  xvii.  14,  16).  The  Koafio^  is 
the  whole  body  of  those  living  in  sin  upon  the  earth,  without 
being  restricted  to  those  cases  in  which  sin  has  increased  into  a 
power  approaching  enormity.  This  established  condition  must  be 
broken  through  if  it  is  to  be  in  any  way  overcome. 

In  considering  the  sinful  community  of  living  as  a  wTvole,  Jesus 
does  not  overlook  its  diversity,  resulting  from  differences  of  ages, 
nationalities,  and  individuals.  This  is  evident  from  the  way  in 
which,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  He  judges  men  with  whom  He 
was  not  in  immediate  contact,  as  in  Matt,  xiii,  where  He  distin- 
guishes four  classes  of  conduct  in  respect  of  God's  word,  or  Matt. 
XXL  31,  where  He  awards  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  publicans 
in  preference  to  the  Pharisees.  He  also  recognises  the  diversities 
of  natvmalitieSy  by  pointing  out  the  sin  of  the  Gentiles  (Matt  vi 
32)  to  be  a  misunderstanding  of  God  and  a  surrender  to  the 
world.  The  Lord  specially  pointed  to  the  national  feeling  of  the 
Jews,  their  self-exaltation  in  the  consciousness  of  the  divine  law 
and  the  theocratic  guidance,  combined  with  their  opposition 
thereto,  as  the  sin  of  His  Jewish  contemporaries,  "  of  this  yevea'* 
(Matt  xii  38-45,  xvi  1-4).  The  people,  as  a  body,  were  at 
that  time  perverted  and  unfaithful  to  their  covenant  God ;  they 
were  refractory  against  God  and  His  revealed  will  However 
stringent  might  be  the  sunmions  of  divine  mercy,  they  were 
childishly  self-willed  (Matt  xi  15-19).  The  synoptical  gospels 
are  rich  in  expressions  of  this  kind ;  but  there  are  some  of  a 
similar  character  in  John  (v.  37-47,  viii  37).  Amid  this  general 
and  comprehensive  perception  of  the  moral  feelings  of  His  con- 
temporaries, we  find  Jesus  especially  characterizing  the  pharisaical 
spirit  as  hypocrisy  (Matt  vi  5,  xv.,  and  xxiii ;  Luke  xviii  9 ; 
c£  John  X  8). 

In  carrying  the  idea  of  sin  beyond  the  hounds  of  humanity,  and 
assuming  a  supernatural  being  to  stand  in  causative  relation  to 
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human  sin,  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  not  absolutely  new  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Old  Covenant  The  Mosaic  record  of  the  fall 
(Gen.  iii)  evidently  points  to  sin  which  preceded  that  of  man. 
Human  sin  does  not  appear  as  of  a  primitive  character,  but  as 
induced  by  sin  in  another  quarter.  Satan,  therefore,  presents 
himself,  but  not  as  y6t  in  the  same  direct  way  as  subsequently 
(Job  i  6-12,  ii  1-7)  ;  also  as  a  hostile  spirit  (Zech.  iii.  1,  2). 
We  likewise  find  destroying  angels  and  demons  mentioned  as 
being  the  objects  of  heathen  worship  (Deut  ;xxxiL  17 ;  Lev.  xvii 
7 ;  Ps.  cvi  37).  The  general  idea  of  the  possibility  of  a  sinful 
development  of  the  spirit-world  had  long  existed  (Job  iv.  18,  xv. 
14).  The  progress  of  these  ideas  is,  however,  but  gradual,  because, 
before  all  things,  it  was  requisite  to  keep  the  people  free  from 
any  danger  of  idolatry,  and  devoted  to  the  one  God.  The  nearer 
the  work  of  redemption  approached  maturity,  the  more  necessary 
it  became  that  the  world  of  evil  should  be  unveiled ;  and  this 
was  the  case  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  down  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  in  which  latter  period  darkness  itself  caine  into  open 
conflict  with  the  light  A  similar  development  of  this  kind  is  ali^o 
prophesied  during  the  second  appearance  of  the  Lord.  It  is  thus 
evident  how  superficial  that  view  is  which  attributes  this  progress 
of  ideas  to  the  influence  of  foreign  nations. 

Jesus  therefore  presupposes  the  belief  in  Satan  as  a  thing  long 
familiar  to  His  contemporaries,  not,  indeed,  as  an  erroneous  notion, 
but  as  something  actually  true.  In  Matt  xiii.  19,  38,  and  per- 
haps also  in  ch.  vi  13,  He  calls  him  o  irovripo^i.  This  appella- 
tion alternates  with  that  of  Xarava^  (Mark  iv.  15)  and  hid^o'Ko^ 
(Luke  viii.  12 ;  Matt  xiii.  39),  also  ix^po^:  (the  enemy  of  Grod) 
(Luke  X.  19).  Of  similar  signification  is  the  proper  name  BeeX- 
^€fiov\  (or  rather  B€€\^€l3oifl3)=^dominiis  stercoris,  the  remodelled 
name  of  the  god  of  the  Philistines,  which  the  Jews  ascribed  to 
Satan  (Matt  xii  24,  27 ;  Mark  ill  22 ;  Luke  xL  15,  18 ;  Matt 
X  25).  The  designation  o  apxoDv  rov  Koafiov  tovtov  (John  xii. 
31,  xiv.  30,  xvi  11)  is  also  characteristic;  cf.  the  0e6<;  tov 
al&vo^  TOVTOV  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  The  Lord  describes  Satan  as  the 
originator  and  the  father  of  human  sin, — as  a  being  standing  in  a 
primitive  and  causative  relation  to  it  Thus  most  pregnantly, 
John  viii  44.  In  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  had  so  pertina- 
ciously decided  against  Him  that  they  sought  to  kill  Him,  He 
says  that  their  animosity  against  Him  did  not  proceed  from  a 
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feeling  that  His  works  and  teaching  were  not  of  a  righteous  kind, 
but  because  they  were  in  manifest  moral  antogonism  to  their  God 
(ver  40).  That  God  was  not  their  Father,  as  they  said  (ver.  42), 
else  would  they  love  Him  (Jesus),  for  He  had  proceeded  forth 
ftom  Grod,  and  had  come  into  the  world.  But  so  far  were  they 
ftom  loving  Him,  that  they  were  unable  to  understand  His  speech, 
and  could  not  endure  it  (ver.  43).  Therefore  God  was  not  their 
Father;  but  He  would  teU  them,  judging  by  their  mode  of  thought 
and  action,  who  their  father  was.  He  thus  points  out  to  them 
to  whom  they  have  apostatized,  and  from  whom  their  apostasy 
derives  its  origin.  He  then  brings  forward  two  elements  in  the 
Sta/3o\o^,  that  He  was  a  murderer  and  a  liar,  and  abode  not  in 
the  truth,  and  that  consequently  now  there  is  no  truth  in  him,  he 
himseK  being  a  liar  and  the  father  of  lies  (it  is  by  no  means 
implied  by  this  that  he  was  originally  wicked,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  highest  created  spirit  has  not  the  truth  absolidely 
in  himself,  but  must  abide  or  maintain  himself  in  it ;  from  which 
it  plainly  follows  that  he  fell  away  to  lies  through  his  own 
agency).  He  has  alimated  himsdffrom  the  truth  which  is  of  Ood, 
wnd  has  opposed  himsdf  to  it,  and  thereby  also  to  life,  which  is 
also  of  God.  He  is  therefore  a  propagator  of  Bcofaro^,  the  disso- 
lution of  life,  destruction  or  death,  and  this,  indeed,  firom  the 
beginning — air  apxlp;.  This  beginning  does  not  apply  to  his  life, 
but  to  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  man  (c£  Matt  xix  8). 
It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  fall  of  man  or  Cain's  deed  is 
here  alluded  to.  Even  if,  as  in  1  John  iii  12,  the  latter  is  in- 
tended (the  Lord  doubtless  mentioned  murder  on  account  of  the 
murderous  plot  of  the  Jews  against  Him),  the  deeper  sense 
applies  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  advent  of  death  among  the 
face  of  man ;  so  that  the  causative  connection  with  human  sin  is 
therein  implied.  Cain's  fratricide  was  only  the  immediate  con- 
tinuation of  the  first  sin,  and  in  him  was  manifested  one  element 
of  Satan's  agency,  just  as  in  the  fall  another  was  exhibited,  viz. 
deceit  and  fraud,  which  opened  the  path  for  sin. 

In  this  causative  relation  to  human  sin  Satan  appears  (Matt 
xiii  19,  38,  39)  in  the  two  parables,  one  as  to  the  fourfold  sowing 
in  the  arable  field,  and  the  other  as  to  the  enemy  who  sowed  tares 
among  the  wheat  In  the  first,  it  is  Satan  who  took  away  the 
scattered  seed  out  of  the  hearts  of  one  section  of  men,  so  that 
they  could  not  retain  the  divine  word  from  which  the  divine  life 
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was  to  spiiDg  iq>  in  them,  and  consequently  could  not  be  saved ; 
in  the  other  parable,  the  tares  denote  wicked  men  who  persistently 
oppose  the  divine  word.  Here  also,  as  before,  in  the  explanation, 
and  not  in  the  parable  itself.  He  refers  the  moral  opposition  to 
the  infloence  of  Satan,  who,  as  the  enemy,  sowed  the  tares ;  the 
latter  are  the  vui  tou  worf^/xw.  Satan's  agency  extends  even  to 
the  fiaaikeia  rov  0eov,  for  these  vui  tov  mrnipw  exist  in  such 
•jprimAfft  community  of  life  with  the  children  of  the  kingdom,  that 
they  cannot  be  rooted  out  without  endangering  the  latter  alsa 
It  specially,  therefore,  follows  from  tibis,  that  the  causative  agency 
of  Satan  in  promoting  sin  exists  simultaneously  with  the  operation 
of  the  divine  word  and  the  divine  plan  of  salvation.  This  is  a 
speaking  testimony  i^ainst  the  oft-expressed  rationalistic  view, 
that  the  Lord  assoted  that  satanic  agency  came  to  an  end  with 
His  appeaixnce.  This  influence  is,  however,  not  invindbla  It 
can  be  withstood  by  moral  means,  as  is  evident  from  Luke  xxii. 
31  (c£  vers.  32  and  46).  Jesus  particularly  reminds  His  disciples 
that,  just  at  that  decisive  epoch,  at  the  end  of  their  discipleship, 
and  looking  forward  to  His  own  death,  they  would  be  exposed  to 
specially  powerful  influence  on  the  part  of  Satan.  He  subsequently 
dedaies  that  this  time  of  temptation  is  already  entered  on. 

It  likewise  follows  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  that  SeUan  has  a 
kiTigdom,  a  wide-spreading  sphere  of  action, — a  kingdom,  indeed, 
diversified  with  gradati(»is  of  ranks  and  members,  in  which  he 
rules  (Matt  xii  24—26,  45) ;  he  has  his  angels  (Matt  xxv.  41). 
As  the  ruler  of  this  kingdom,  he  is  tlie  opyw  toS  icoafiov  tovtov, 
inasmuch  as  the  world  lies  in  wickedness  and  under  the  curse  of 
sin,  by  virtue  oi  the  universality  of  the  latter.  Mankind  thus 
forms  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  in  tiie  fast-entwined  com- 
pUcation  of  sin  and  corruption.  Because  the  Son  entered  into 
this  world  in  order  to  release  it  from  tiiis  entanglement.  He  has 
to  deal  as  a  combatant  with  Satan  and  his  kingdom;  and  the 
personal  contest  is  brought  before  us  in  the  history  of  the  tempta- 
tion (Matt  iv.).  This  history  does  not,  indeed,  immediately 
belong  to  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  in- 
directly referred  to  in  His  statements.  Matt  xvi  23  is  an  echo 
of  this  temptation.  In  John  xiv.  30  He  alludes  to  His  victory, 
and  in  John  vi  70  to  His  conflict  (cf  Luke  xxiL  3,  53).  The 
whole  wodd  of  men,  banded  against  Jesus,  form  a  part  of  the 
power  of  darkness ;  but  f^  this  very  reason  the  prince  of  this 
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world  is  judged  and  condemned  by  His  work  (John  xvi.  11). 
But,  notwithstanding  this  decision,  a  continuous  course  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  work  of  Christ  pervades  the  whole  realization  of 
redemption  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Luke  xxiL). 

Anothev  peculiar  demerU  of  scUanic  agency  must,  however,  be 
alluded  to.  Jesus  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  aflford  us  any  instruc- 
tion on  this  subject,  but  still  He  so  often  spoke  as  to  a  certain 
physical  and  psychical  influence  of  Satan  which  to  some  extent 
overstepped  the  immediately  visible,  and  placed  this  subject  in  so 
practical  a  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  Grod  which  He  announced, 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  forming  a  part  of  His 
teaching.  It  was  a  weU-known  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  the  Jewish  people  attributed  certain  bodily  and  mental 
sufferings  to  the  influence  of  demons:  this  was  the  so-called 
possession  hy  devils.  The  Baifiovi^ofiepot,  were  not  those  morally 
subdued  by  Satan  (as  to  whom  the  Lord  expresses  Himself 
quite  differently,  Luke  xxii.  3 ;  John  xiii  2),  but  those  who  were 
suffering  both  in  body  and  mind  (Luke  viiL  27),  who  had  a 
irv€vfia  Baifi,  ojcaOdfrrov  (Luke  iv.  33,  vi  18).  A  woman  also  is 
spoken  of  who  had  a  irvevfia  aaOepeia^;,  a  spirit  which  caused 
the  infirmity  (Luke  xiii.  11,  cf.  16).  Some  of.  them  were  called 
lunatics  (Matt  iv.  24,  xvii.  15),  their  malady  being  supposed  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  changes  of  the  moon.  The 
Evangelist  John,  who  does  not  relate  any  healing  of  demoniacs, 
was  familiar  with  the  Zaifiovvov  Ip^eo/  (cf.  viL  20,  viii.  48-52, 
X.  20).  It  is  related  of  Jesus  that  He  healed  many  possessed 
with  devils.  Sometimes  it  is  told  but  briefly  (Matt  iv.  24; 
Mark  i  34;  Matt,  via  16;  Mark  i  39,  iii  11,  12;  Luke 
vi.  18),  sometimes  with  detailed  descriptions  and  representations 
of  the  facts.  We  are  also  told  that  Jesus  coiomimicated  to  His 
disciples  the  power  to  cast  out  devils  (Mark  iii.  15 ;  Luke  ix.  1), 
and  that  they  henceforth  did  it  (Mark  vi  13;  Luke  x.  17); 
although  in  one  case  the  attempt  of  the  d^ciples  was  in  vain, 
whereupon  the  Lord,  recognising  their  unbelief  as  the  cause  of 
their  failure,  with  one  word  accomplished  the  cure  (cf.  Matt  xvii 
14-21).  On  this  occasion,  and  also  in  several  other  cases.  He 
expressly  explains  Himself  on  this  subject  (Matt  xii.  43-45), 
comparing  the  only  temporary  cure  of  a  demoniac  with  the  mental 
indecision  of  His  contemporaries,  who,  in  spite  of  the  most  urgent 
calls,  maintained  as  a  body  the  utmost  indifference  towards  the 
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Lord,  and  the  might  of  (}od*s  impending  kingdom.  This  explana- 
tion, in  conjunction  mth  the  commission  and  power  of  healing 
conferred  on  the  disciples,  renders  it  perfectly  clear  how  earnestly 
the  Lord  desired  that  His  disciples  should  believe  that  these  evils 
were  to  he  attributed  to  Satanic  influences.  The  mode,  too,  in 
which  He  (and  all  Holy  Scripture  with  Him)  understands  sin, 
and  defines  the  relation  of  Satan  and  his  kingdom  to  sin,  and, 
further,  the  relation  of  sin  to  evil,  and  to  the 'disturbance  and 
dissolution  of  life  (death  in  its  most  diversified  sense),  completely 
correspond  with  the  Lord's  teaching  as  to  the  connection  of  these 
maladies,  partly  with  sin  and  evil  generally,  and  partly  with 
Satan.  The  physical  sufferings  which  principally  showed  them- 
selves in  these  men  were  sometimes  spasms  and  convulsions 
(Mark  i  23,  26;  Luke  iv.  33,  35),  especially  epilepsy  (Matt. 
xviL  14),  sometimes  dumbness  (Luke  xi  14 ;  Matt.  ix.  32),  or 
both  dumbness  and  blindness  together  (Matt,  xii  22),  and  some- 
times, at  least  once,  paralytic  deformity  (Luke  xiii.  11).  In 
several  cases  manifest  mental  disturbances  were  combined  with 
these  physical  sufferings.  In  the  instance  of  the  man  afSicted 
with  spasms  and  convulsions  there  was  an  interruption  of  self- 
consciousness ;  and  in  the  Gadarene  demoniac  the  malady  had 
generally  the  appearance  of  raving  insanity  (Matt.  viii.  28 ; 
cf.  Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viii  26-39).  Whether  mental  disturbances 
were  combined  with  the  physical  malady  in  other  cases  is  not 
evident  firom  the  accounts  given,  although  it  is  probable,  because 
the  declaration  of  the  demoniacal  influence  may  thus  be  most 
readily  understood.  Both  Greeks  and  Eomans  shared  these  ideas 
(epilepsy  was  the  morhis  sacer).  The  statements  of  Hippocrates 
also  agree  with  this,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  connection  between 
epilepsy  and  mental  aberration  as  a  peculiar  species  of  imbedlity. 
The  very  varied  kinds  of  BaifMovt^ofAevoi  were  thus  outwardly 
indicated  The  Lord,  however,  everywhere  speaks  in  essentially 
the  same  way  as  to  the  invisible  caujse.  nationalism  seeks  to 
attribute  these  utterances  to  a  giving  way  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to 
prevalent  ideas.  But  any  accommodation  to  erroneous  opinions, 
any  positive  yielding  to  tiiem  which  would  amount  to  an  approval 
and  confirmation  of  them,  is,  in  the  view  of  any  imparti«d  person, 
a  tendency  very  fiur  removed  from  the  character  of  our  Lord,  as 
manifested  in  His  mode  of  action.  In  everything  He  desired  to 
point  out  the  path,  and  not  to  follow  others ;  and  in  every  case, 
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when  truth  and  falsehood  were  in  question,  He  was  wont  to  ex- 
press Himself  frankly,  even  when  most  in  opposition  to  the 
mightiest  among  the  people, — alwayB,  however,  with  that  didactic 
wisdom  which  befitted  the  Man  and  the  Son  of  God,  but  always, 
too,  with  the  veracity  which  put  aside  everything  which  favoured 
error  and  falsehood.  Although  here  and  there,  in  the  wisdom  of 
His  teaching.  He  seemed  to  shim  controversy,  yet  this  was  always 
so  done  that  the  error  and  delusion  which  were  the  matters  in 
question  were  on  His  part  always  fully  exposed,  although  per- 
haps at  first  in  an  indirect  mode.  It  was  very  difierent  in  respect 
to  the  ideas  we  are  considering.  He  did  nothing  to  put  an  end 
to  the  existence  of  the  doctrine  derived  &om  the  Old  Testament 
as  to  Satan,  the  Satanic  kingdom,  etc.,  as  e.g.  He  must  necessarily 
have  done  (if  it  were  erroneous)  in  the  case  recorded  in  Matt, 
xvil  14.  Against  this  view  not  even  a  single  inference  which 
can  stand  its  groimd  can  be  derived  firom  the  whole  of  His 
teaching  as  to  God  and  man,  sin  and  grace.  ITot  only,  however, 
has  He  said  nothing  whatever  against  these  ideas,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  which,  too,  is  the  main  point.  He  has  so  spoken  and 
taught,  that  we  must  admit  them  among  the  body  of  His  teaching, 
especially  the  theory  of  this  physical  and  psychical  influence  of 
demona  He  expressly  stated  that  the  casting  out  of  devils  was 
a  conquest  of  Satan  by  One  stronger  than  he  (Matt  xiL  22  £f. ; 
Mark  iii  23  fC;  Luke  xi  21  ft),  and  that  it  was  as  it  were  an  actual 
proof  that,  with  the  arrival  of  this  stronger  One,  the  kingdom  of  God 
had  come  into  the  kingdom  in  which  the  strong  one  had  before 
ruled.  He  speaks  similarly  (Luke  xiiL  10-17)  of  the  loosing  of 
the  bonds  of  Satan  as  an  action  arising  &om  His  humane  love. 
It  is  evident  here,  just  as  in  the  conferring  of  the  power  of  healing 
on  His  disciples,  that  He  connects  this  destruction  of  Satan's 
work  with  His  own  work  of  redemption,  and  Satan  himself,  as  the 
prince  of  this  world,  with  man's  sin  and  need  of  redemption. 

In  tMs  very  teaching  marCs  complete  need  of  redemption  fully 
presents  itself  Man  can  only  be  set  fiee  by  the  power  and 
grace  of  God.  The  Scriptures  do  not  say  that  Satan  is  included 
in  the  sphere  of  redemption ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Lord  speaks  of 
an  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  him  and  his  arffiKoif;  (Matt  xxv. 
41).  No  scheme  of  redemption  for  these  fallen  creatures  is  any- 
where spoken  of;  but  we  may  perceive  an  enormous  extent  of 
long-sufferance  exercised  towards  them  during  the  whole  course 
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of  man's  history.  At  the  last  judgment  Satan's  trial  will 
come  to  an  end,  but  it  is  not  anywhere  stated  that  the  work  of 
redemption  avails  for  him.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  afforded 
US,  even  as  regards  men,  a  glance  into  the  abyss  of  sin,  by  which 
we  see  that  sin  may  attain  to  such  a  pitch  that  for  it  there  is  no 
fcrgiveTvess  either  in  this  or  the  future  alwv.  At  this  point  man's 
siQ  is  allied  to  Satan's  not  merely  in  its  similarity,  but  in  its 
essence.  This  constitutes  the  lapse  into  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Matt  xii.  31,  32). 

§  29.  The  Subject  of  Redemption — Bedeeming  Power. 

From  the  doctrine  of  the  universality  of  sin  in  mankind,  we  have, 
in  the  first  place,  only  the  negative  result,  that  redeeming  power  does 
not  exist  in  man.  As  r^ards  the  positive  side,  we  perceive  that 
the  Lord  points  out  God  generally,  and  especially  Ood!s  love  as  the 
redeeming  principle;  but  in  doing  this  He  always  represents 
Himself,  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  real  Redeemer,  by  whose  inter- 
position redemption  is  completed.  He  refers  the  redemption  to 
€h)d  generally,  first  in  synoptical  passages,  especially  in  parables, 
in  which  redemption  is  represented  as  being  founded  on  God, 
God's  will,  and  particularly  God's  pity  (Matt,  xviii  12-14). 
It  is  not  the  will  of  Grod  that  any  one  should  be  lost ;  just  as  a 
good  shepherd,  if  but  one  of  his  hundred  sheep  be  lost,  will  not 
suffer  it  to  go  astray.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes  this  lost  one 
the  exclusive  object  of  his  care  and  trouble,  the  successful  result 
of  which  is  his  greatest  joy.  Thus  it  is  not  the  will  of  the 
heavenly  Father  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish :  c£ 
ver.  10,  in  reference  to  the  children  vers.  1,  2.  Likewise  in  the 
parable  of  the  creditor  (Matt  xviii  27  ff.),  and  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  account  of  the  rich  young  man  (Matt.  xix.  26). 
In  these  and  several  other  passages,  it  is  therefore  God  to  whom 
the  deliverance  from  the  corruption  of  sin  and  man's  introduction 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  are  simply  and  generally  attributed. 
But  although  in  these  passages  the  merciful  God  is  represented 
as  the  general  principle  of  redemption,  the  more  definite  idea  is 
not  excluded,  which  presents  itself  in  other  utterances,  as  in  the 
parables  in  which  Jesus  points  out  His  own  interposition  (cf. 
Matt,  xxii  2  fit;  Luke  xx.  9-18;  Matt  xxv.  1-13,  as  to  the 
marriage-feast,  the  vineyard,  and  the  virgins).  So  also  in  the 
passages   in  St  John's  Gospel  (cL  vi.  38-40,   iv.  34),  which 
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attribute  redemption  to  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  still  with 
essential  reference  to  the  interposition  of  the  Son, — ^the  only- 
begotten  Son  being  generally  represented  as  the  direct  and  origiiml 
object  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  this  beatifying  love  being  trans- 
mitted from  the  Son  to  believers,  and  diflPused  among  them  (John 
iii,  16,  xiv.  23,  xvii  26,  v.  20).  In  harmony  with  this  is 
the  heavenly  approbation  manifested  at  Jesus*  baptism  and  glori- 
fication (Matt,  iii  17,  xvii  5).  His  teaching  as  to  the  will  of 
the  Father  being  the  groundwork  of  the  redemption  which  is 
effected  through  the  Son,  follows  also  from  a  comparison  of  the 
evBo/cia  in  the  above-named  passages  and  in  Matt,  xi  26,  with 
the  OiXrjfui  in  cL  xviii  14. 

According  to  the  imited  statements  of  the  evangelists,  Jesus 
expressly  declares  Hiinsdf  to  he  the  Redeemer,  the  entire  purport  of 
their  narratives  affording  the  proof  that  Hq  looked  upon  His 
own  person  as  the  centre  round  which  everything  moved,  and 
on  which  everything  depended.  In  the  three  first  evangelists,  in 
whom  the  idea  of  God's  kingdom  prevails.  He  places  His  own 
person  in  essential  relation  to  this  kingdom ;  and,  as  the  nature 
of  the  former  is  represented  as  being  distinctly  stamped  by  His 
miracles,  its  importance  is  made  evident  by  the  requirement  of 
faith  in  Him  as  the  condition  of  this  miraculous  help.  In  John, 
where  the  positive  idea  of  redemption,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  ^(DTi  prevails,  the  Lord  describes  Himself  as  the  Life  and  the 
Giver  of  it. 

The  utterances  in  which  Jesus  designates  Himself  as  the 
Messiah  will  be  further  considered  in  §  30.  We  will  here 
mention  some  passages  from  the  synoptical  discourses,  in  which 
the  idea  of  the  redemption  specially  presents  itseli  Among 
these  is  Matt  ix.  12,  13,  in  which  Jesus  says  that  He  was  the 
physician  for  the  spiritually  sick,  and  that  He  had  come  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance;  also  (Luke  xix.  10;  Matt,  xviii  11; 
Luke  V.  32)  that  He  had  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  Likewise  (Matt.  xx.  28)  that  He  had  not  come  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister, — ^indeed,  to  give  His  life  as 
a  ransom,  as  the  price  for  the  deliverance  of  many  from  sin  and 
its  corruption.  He  therefore  sheds  His  blood  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  in  which  is  afforded  the  most  important  idea  of  redemption. 
In  Luke  xxiv.  46,  47,  He  it  is  in  whose  name  alone  repentance 
and  remission  of  sins  can  and  must  be  preached  to  all  nations. 
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In  Matt.  XL  28  He  it  is  who  gives  comfort  and  rest  to  all  the 
spiritually  distressed  and  miserable,  if,  indeed,  they  take  upon 
them  His  yoke ;  and,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  Son  to  whom  the 
Father  has  committed  everything,  no  one  can  know  the  Father 
but  he  to  whom  the  Son  has  revealed  Him  (ver.  27).  True 
spiritual  communion  with  the  Father,  comfort  and  rest  to  the 
soul,  are  all  therefore  brought  about  through  the  Son,  to  whom 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18—20)  is  given  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  Thus  forcibly,  in  the  synoptical  discourses, 
does  Jesus  declare  that  it  is  He  through  whom  the  redemption  of 
man  is  effected;  and  this  representation  of  Himself,  and  the 
proof  of  it,  appear  in  the  synoptical  gospels  as  the  aim  of  the 
Lord  in  His  discourses,  and  as  the  work  which  He  describes  as 
conmiitted  to  Him.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  which  contains  many  pregnant  declarations  as  to  the  aim 
and  end  of  His  appearance  upon  earth,  and  as  to  His  woi^h 
Thus,  in  John  iii.  16,  17,  it  is  the  aim  and  end  of  His  mission 
(on  which  the  entry  into  the  kingdom  of  God  depends)  to  save 
from  the  corruption  of  sin,  and  to  communicate  the  fo)^  oimvlo^ 
through  faith  in  Him.  It  is  through  faith  in  Him  that  man  hath 
passed  from  death  imto  life.  In  cL  vi.,  with  respect  to  the  aim 
of  His  appearance.  He  represents  Himself  as  the  bread  of  life 
which  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  as  the  Giver  of  eternal 
life  (ver.  27) ;  and  that,  consequently,  at  the  last  day,  the  resurrec- 
tion should  be  given  through  faith  in  Him,  who  had  come  down 
from  heaven,  and  had  afforded  His  flesh  and  blood  for  the 
salvation  and  life  of  the  world  (ver.  51-58).  According  to 
John  viii  12,  He  is  the  Light  of  the  world,  wliich  affords 
quickening  light  to  all  that  believe  in  Him :  it  is  He  alone  who 
can  rightly  set  free  from  sin  (vers.  31-37);  through  faith  in  Him 
who  is  without  sin  (vers.  45,  46).  According  to  ch.  x..  He  is  the 
good  Shepherd  who  gives  true  life  and  the  fulness  thereof  to  the 
sheep  which  hear  His  voice  (ver.  10),  and  lor  this  purpose 
voluntarily  lays  down  His  Ufa  In  ch.  xi.  He  is  Himself  the 
Eesurrection  and  the  Life,  and  he  that  believeth  on  Him  is 
superior  to  death  (vers.  25,  26).  According  to  ch.  xii  24,  32, 
the  Son  of  man,  in  order  to  bring  forth  much  fruit,  and  to  draw 
all  men  to  Himself,  must  fall  like  a  com  of  wheat  to  the  earth. 
In  ch.  xiv.  6,  He  it  is  through  whom  alone  man  cometh  to  the 
Father.     He  hath  overcome  the  world;  on  which  account  His 
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disciples  may  be  of  good  cheer  (xvi  33);  and  His  going  away 
brings  about  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (xvi  7).  He  has 
the  power  (xvii  2,  3,  6)  to  give  eternal  life  to  all  men.  He 
manifests  to  them  God's  name,  in  order  that  God's  love  may  pass 
from  Him  (the  Son)  to  them,  and  that  they  through  Him  may 
obtain  a  share  in  His  everlasting  glory. 

From  all  these  expressions,  both  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
also  in  the  synoptical  discourses,  it  may  be  plainly  inferred  that 
it  is  not  merely  the  pitying  love  of  God  and  the  divine  covmsd  in 
general  which  is  pointed  out  by  Jesus  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
redemption,  but  also  and  especially  His  own  person,  in  which 
dwells  the  fulness  of  divine  life,  and  the  complete  divine  power 
for  the  communication  of  this  life  to  men ;  also  as  being  the  per- 
son through  whom  redemption  is  effected,  and  with  whom  men 
must  have  communion  in  faith,  in  order  to  have  a  share  of  this 
redemption,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparison  to  a  vine  and  its 
branches.  Salvation  proceeds  from  God,  hU  it  is  hound  up  in  the 
person  of  Jesus,  through  whom  it  is  effected  and  proffered  Thus 
the  Old  Testament  idea  of  salvation  assumes  a  peculiar  shape,  to 
which,  indeed,  it  already  tended  in  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, inasmuch  as  all  prophecy  points  out  some  personality  on 
which  salvation  is  to  be  based.  This,  then,  also  was  the  im- 
pression made  by  the  person  of  Jesus,  His  teaching,  and  His 
intercourse  with  men,  both  on  His  disciples  and  all  those  round 
Him.  Thus,  indeed,  they  express  themselves  (John  vi.  68,  69 ; 
cf.  Matt  xvi  1 6,  also  Acts  iv.  11,1 2).  We  find  a  similar  impres- 
sion made  on  the  Samaritans  (John  iv.  42),  and  likewise  on  Mary 
and  Martha  (John  xi.  27). 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  several  ele- 
ments of  the  teaching  as  to  redeeming  power. 

§  30.  The  Subject  of  Redemption — The  Relation  of  the  Redeemer  to 
the  Old  Testament  Dispensation. 

It  is  so  evident  that  Jesus  recognised  in  His  work  a  relation  to 
the  Old  Testament,  that  it  needs  no  proof.  The  fact  has  not, 
indeed,  been  denied,  but  has  been  explained  from  a  rationalistic 
point  of  view  as  an  acconcanodation  to  circumstances.  But  the 
accoimts  of  the  evangelists  show  that  it  was  done  with  perfect 
earnestness.  It  was  also  done,  not  merely  in  the  presence  of 
the  people  and  the  scribes,  but  4lso  before  His  apostles  (Matt 
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xxvi  24,  31 ;  Luke  xxii  37,  xxiv.  44),  indeed,  even  in  prayer 
(John  xvii.  12).  There  was  in  Him  a  fundamental  idea  which 
pervaded  His  whole  consciousness.  He  knew  that  His  appearance 
•was  necessarily  predicted  and  prepared  for  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  therefore  in  the  various  predictions,  and  also  in  the  whole 
progress  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  of  revelation,  and  the 
development  of  the  theocratic  people.  He  found  a  prophecy  as  to 
His  person  and  work,  and  a  clearing  of  the  way  for  His  appear- 
ance. He  also  recognised  a  necessity  in  His  life  and  appearance, 
which  was  based  on,  and  revealed  by,  this  prophecy  and  pre- 
paration. 

The  main  question,  therefore,  is,  how  He  defined  His  relation 
to  the  Old  Covenant  when  He  testifies  as  to  Himselt  This,  in 
general,  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  main  fact,  that  He  de- 
clared Himsdf  to  he  the  Messiah ;  and,  connected  with  this,  that 
during  the  period  of  His  teaching  He  confined  His  ministry 
within  the  limits  of  the  theocratic  people.  On  this  point  He 
made  a  forcible  declaration  in  the  case  of  the  Canaanitish  woman 
(Mati  XV.  24;  Mark  vii.  27).  He  recognised  it  as  a  moral 
necessity,  so  long  as  He  abode  upon  earth,  that  He  should  not 
deprive  His  nation  of  any  part  of  His  ministry ;  and  finding  Him- 
%elf  at  that  moment  on  the  heathen  frontier,  He  desired  to  make 
known  to  His  disciples  and  others  that  He  did  not  intend  to 
transfer  His  ministry  to  others,  and  thus  act  contrary  to  His 
special  Messianic  destination.  He  also  distinctly  declares  Himself 
to  be  the  Messiah,  by  accepting  the  acknowledgment  of  His  dis- 
ciples to  this  effect.  Thus  in  John  i  35  fit,  where  we  are  told  that 
the  disciples,  one  by  one,  made  up  their  minds  about  Him;  also  in 
Matt,  xvi  1 3  ff.,  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  His  first  year  of  teaching, 
Peter  uttered  this  confession  in  the  name  of  all  the  apostles.  He 
by  no  means  repelled  the  salutation  of  the  people  when  they  wel- 
eomed  Him  as  the  Messiah  (Matt.  xxi.  15,  16).  He  had,  indeed, 
called  it  forth  by  the  prophetico-symbolical  form  of  His  entry 
into  Jerusalem.  To  the  Baptist's  disciples  He  confessed  Himself 
to  be  "  He  that  should  come  "  (Matt.  xL  5).  To  individuals  He 
expressly  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  {e.g.  John  iv.  26, 
ix.  37,  X.  25),  and  likewise  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  a  solemn 
emphatic  asseveration  (Matt,  xxvi  64).  He  made  this  claim  on 
the  latter  occasion,  although  He  knew  that  it  would  bring  about 
His  death.     Even  if  we  did  not  possess  all  these  utterances  of 
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Jesus,  we  should  have  sufficient  evidence  in  the  fact,  that  after 
His  death  His  disciples  maintained  and  preached  that  He  was 
the  MessiaL 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  how  soon  the  Lord 
announced  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  (c£  §  12).  Strauss  says : 
"  Jesus,  having  been  at  first  a  disciple  of  the  Baptist,  after  the 
imprisonment  of  the  latter  only  took  the  same  position  as  the 
Baptist  in  the  Messianic  kingdom,  although  in  a  more  liberal 
spirit  It  was  but  gradually  that  He  elevated  Himself  to  the  idea 
of  being  Himself  the  Messiah ;  and  whenever  this  notion  was  ex- 
pressed by  others.  He  was  terrified  to  hear  others  utter  what  He 
Himself  scarcely  ventured  to  suppose."  Truly  this  would  have 
been  but  a  sorry  hero  to  remodel  the  moral  world  !  And  yet  it 
is  a  fact,  that  a  revolution  in  mankind  dates  from  the  appearance 
of  Jesus.  That  a  person  &om  whom  a  new  era  for  humanity  was 
to  proceed  should  be  represented  as  thus  timid  and  wavering,  is 
an  idea  which  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation.  The  exegetical 
arguments  also  do  not  stand  their  ground.  It  is  said  that  in  the 
Gtospel  of  St.  John  only  the  declarations  of  Christ  concerning 
Himself,  and  the  opinions  of  His  adherents  concerning  Him, 
maintain  their  consistency,  and  that  in  the  synoptical  books  there 
are  vacillations  and  relapses.  But  even  in  John,  Jesus  manifests' 
Himself  sometimes  openly  and  sometimes  more  reservedly.  Only 
compare,  for  example,  ch.  ii  4  with  the  conversation  with  Nico- 
demus  (ch.  iii)  and  the  statements  in  cL  xi  24  fit  (cf.  §  12). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  quite  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  synoptical  accounts,  what  is  it  but  a  wisely 
calculated  and  yet  unmistakeable  Messianic  discourse  (c£  particu- 
larly the  emphasis  laid  on  His  own  person  in  ch.  v.  1 1,  viL  2 1-24)  ? 
Moreover,  His  further  ministry.  His  prescriptions  to  His  disciples. 
His  teaching,  and  His  miracles,  are  not  all  these  the  very  things 
which  He  Himself  characterized  as  Messianic  (Matt,  xi  5)  ?  It 
is,  besides,  said  that  the  fact  of  His  gradually  growing  conscious- 
ness may  be  inferred  from  His  forbidding  (even  in  the  synoptical 
gospels)  the  divulging  of  His  name  as  the  Messiah  (Mark  viii  30 ; 
Matt.  xvL  20;  Mark  ix.  9;  Matt  xviL  9;  Luke  ix.  21),  and 
from  His  appearing  to  speak  of  the  Messiah  as  of  some  other  per- 
son than  Himself  (Matt  x.  23,  xiiL  37,  xvi  27,  ch.  xxiv.).  But 
even  in  the  synoptical  gospels  He  never  repels  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  Bis  Messiahship  (Matt  viii  10-13,  ix.  18-26).     He  is 
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also  zealous  against  any  attacks  on  His  personal  dignity  as  a 
divine  ambassador  and  worker  of  miracles  (Matt,  xii  24-27). 
Perhaps,  however.  He  was  desirous  that  He  should  be  recognised 
by  His  works  as  weU  as  by  His  direct  statements ;  and  this  is  a 
wish  which  betrays  no  vacillation,  but  is  fuUy  justifiable.  Every- 
where, however.  He  deals  with  His  daLtn  to  the  title  of  the 
Messiah  with  that  didactic  wisdom  which  was  due  to  the  subject, 
and  in  each  particular  case  acts  according  to  the  nature  and  sus- 
ceptibility of  those  with  whom  He  had  to  do.  He  was  compelled 
to  act  thus,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  successful  result  of  His 
testimony  as  to  Himself.  He  was  also  obliged  to  modify  the 
prevailing  ideas  as  to  a  Messiah,  and,  in  conjunction  with  this,  to 
speak  of  ELis  own  person,  sometimes  openly,  sometimes  more 
reservedly ;  but  there  is,  in  reality,  no  shadow  of  a  proof  that  He 
ever  spoke  of  the  Messiah  as  a  third  person. 

As  the  Messiah  and  Fulfiller  of  the  new  covenant,  it  is  Jesus 
in  whom  the  old  covenant  attains  its  accomplishment  As  such, 
He  recognises  most  eminently  the  divine  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation  (John  iv.  22).  Salvation,  which  is  here 
considered  as  something  future,  is  "of  the  Jews"  through  the 
revelation  afforded  them,  and  has  its  source-point  in  that  people, 
owing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  which  they  possessed. 
The  divine  character  of  this  dispensation  is  thus  acknowledged. 
He  fixes  a  limit  to  this  dispensation  in  John  the  Baptist  (Matt 
xi  12 ;  L\ike  xvi  16).  He  ascribes  divine  authority  to  the  scrip- 
tuxes  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  which  He  often  appeals ;  in  virtue 
of  which  authority  both  belief  and  obedience  are  due  to  them 
from  men,  and  through  the  whole  course  of  the  history  these 
scriptures  "  must  be  fulfilled."  He  speaks  of  them,  using  various 
terms  which  were  current  among  the  Jews,  such  as  ypa^  and 
ypoffMl  (John  x.  35,  v.  39  ;  Matt  xxvi.  54),  and  v6fio<:  (John  x.  34). 
In  other  places  the  Pentateuch  is  understood  by  tlds  latter  ex- 
pression (Matt  xii  5) ;  or  Moses  and  the  prophets  (Luke  xvi  31) ; 
or  even  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt  v.  17,  vii  12,  xxii  40, 
c£  xi  13  ;  Luke  xvi  16) ;  or  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets  (Matt 
xxvi  56  ;  Luke  xviii  31,  tA  yeypafifiiva  8*i  r£v  irpoifyrfT&v), 

The  complex  of  the  Old  Testament  books  contains  elements  of 
two  kinds, — ^Moses  and  the  prophets,  or  the  law  and  prophecy.  In 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  He  enters  into  the  relation  in  which  He 
stood  to  these  two  elements  of  the  dispensation  (Matt  v.  17-19), 
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and  ascribes  especially  to  the  law  a  divine  origin,  and  there' 
fore  inviolable  stability :  not  the  least  of  the  commandments  was 
to  be  set  aside  (c£  Luke  xvL  17).  He  therefore  elsewhere  ap- 
peals to  the  divine  law  of  the  old  covenant  (Matt  xv.  3-6).  In 
Matt  xxii.  35-40  He  distinguishes  the  two  greatest  command- 
ments,— ^the  love  of  Grod,  and  of  your  neighbour ;  and  the  ques- 
tion as  to  what  must  be  done  to  inherit  eternal  life  is  referred  by 
Him  to  the  commandments  of  the  law  (Luke  x.  26  fit).  He  goes 
further  than  this,  and  interprets  the  law,  referring  it,  as  with  the 
rich  yoimg  man  (Matt  xix.  16  ff.),  to  the  innermost  grounds  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  showing  how  He  fulfilled  it  On  the  other  hand, 
the  law  is  also  contained  in  the  prophets,  especially  an  inculcation 
of  its  spirit  Hence,  in  Matt  viL  12,  Jesus  brings  forward  the  love 
of  one's  neighbour  as  the  purport  not  only  of  the  law,  but  of  the 
prophets  also, — ^that  is,  their  moral  purport  The  second  element 
•  is  prophecy.  The  Lord  says  even  of  Moses  that  he  had  written 
of  Him  (John  v.  45-47).  This  prophecy  is  recognised  by  Him 
as  divine,  and  therefore  authentic ;  and  He  lays  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  the  Scripture  must  be  fulfilled  (Matt  xxvi  54,  xvi 
21 ;  Luke  xxiv.  46  ;  John  xiiL  18,  xvii  12).  Hence  the  expres- 
sion iel  or  eiet :  it  mitst  be  done,  because  only  thus  can  the  divine 
prediction  and  ordinance-  be  realized  (Luke  xxii.  37).  The  Scrip- 
tures cannot  be  broken  (John  x.  35),  because  it  is  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  counsel 

La  Moses  and  the  prophets  (Matt  v.  18,  19 ;  Luke  xvi  29), 
there  is,  therefore,  the  absolute  rule  of  life  for  Israelites  and  man. 
The  Lord  also  appeals  to  the  historical  records  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  thus  recognises  their  authority  (Matt  xii  3,  4,  42 ; 
Luke  iv.  25-27 ;  John  iii  14).  But  He  especially  declares  that 
the  Scripttires  testify  of  Him,  and  must  he  fulfilled  in  Him  (John 
V.  39).  Of  this  kind  are  all  the  passages  in  the  synoptical 
gospels  in  which  He  refers  prophecies  to  His  own  life,  or,  as  a 
proof  of  His  Messiahship,  brings  forward  Messianic  features  in 
prophecy  which  are  realized  in  His  life  (Matt  xi  4 ;  c£  Is.  xxxv. 
5,  Ixi  1). 

He  expressly  lays  down  His  relation  to  the  Old  Testament, — 
that  it  was  His  personal  destination  to  fulfil  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation (Matt  V.  17);  as  in  Matt  xxL  38,  He  is  the  heir  of 
the  vineyard,  to  whom  it  will  revert  In  this  idea  of  fulfilment 
in  Christ's  person  the  two  aspects  of  His  relation  to  the  Old 
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Testament — the  accomplishment  of  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation, and  its  cessation  in  its  temporal  form — are  most  unequi- 
vocally contained. 

In  the  first  place,  that  through  Him  the  essential  purport  and 
aim  of  this  dispensation  must  attain  accomplishment :  in  this,  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  institutions  of  the  old 
covenant  are  comprehended.  Because  He  is  called  to  this  charge 
o{  positive  fulfilment,  He  therefore  declares  so  forcibly  and  decidedly 
that  the  very  least  of  its  commandments  may  not  be  broken  (Matt. 
V.  18,  19  ;  c£  Luke  xvL  17).  But  He  does  not  imply  that  every- 
thing is  to  remain  just  as  it  is,  but  that  nothing  in  it  is  without 
its  true  import  and  its  high-abiding  aim ;  and  in  this  sense  it 
remains,  in  that  it  is  fulfilled.  The  irXrfp&a-ai  must  not  be  limited 
to  the  teaching, — ^teaching  and  doing  being  both  implied.  The 
people  must  of  course  attain  to  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  will, 
but  the  execution  of  that  will  by  the  Lord's  people  forms  also  a 
part  of  the  fulfilment. 

La  tlds  ifkqpSxrcu  the  cessation  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensa- 
tion is  also  involved,  that  is,  as  regards  its  temporal  ecoTiomy,  or 
everything  in  it  which  was  merely  preparatory,  and  only  the 
means  to  an  end.  That  this  follows  from  the  irXrfp&a-av  is  shown 
by  a  multitude  of  the  Lord's  utterances  both  in  John  a»d  the 
synoptical  gospels.  Among  them  is  that  (Matt,  xii  8 ;  cf.  Mark 
iL  28 ;  Luke  vi.  5)  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  Son  of  man  is 
Lord  also  of  the  Saihath.  His  claim  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath 
must  apply  to  the  whole  temporal  economy  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Thus,  in  Matt,  xxvi  28,  He  declares  His  blood  to  be  that  of  a 
new  covenant,  and  that  His  death,  in  that  it  brings  about  the 
remission  of  sins,  is  the  condition  of  the  new  covenant  between 
Crod  and  man,  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  covenant  con- 
cluded on  Sinai  (cf  Heb.  vii.  11,  viii  6-8).  That  which  is  re- 
corded in  Ex.  xxiv.  8  was  now  done  with  higher  potency,  and 
the  prophecy  in  Jer.  xxxL  31-34  is  fulfilled.  In  announcing  the 
realization  of  the  new  covenant.  He  also  announces  the  rgection  of 
the  Israelitish  people  as  the  national  object  of  theocracy :  cf.  the 
conclusion  of  the  parable  of  the  husbandmen  (Matt  xxL  38,  43, 
44;  Mark  xii  10;  Luke  xx.  18).  This  rejection  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  denial  and  slaying  of  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
theocracy,  who  was  the  Lord  of  God's  kingdom  now  appearing 
upon  earth,  which  was  no  longer  to  have,  like  the  old  covenant,  a 
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special  national  groundwork  in  the  Jewish  people,  but  was  to  be 
given  to  all  men,  who  shall  find  one  common  unity  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Luke  xiii  29;  Matt,  viii  11).  In  conformity  with 
this,  the  Lord  predicts  a  destruction  of  the  temple  (Matt.  xxiv.  1  flf.; 
Maxk  xiii  1  ff. ;  Luke  xxi  5,  6).  With  this  temple  the  Mosaic 
worship,  especially  as  a  sacrificial  service,  was  bound  up,  and  with 
it  the  national  existence,  and  particularly  Jerusalem,  was  to  be 
subverted  (Luke  xxi  20).  The  people  were  to  he  scattered  "until 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled."  This  is  their  well-merited 
sentence  (Luke  xxi  23,  24,  xix.  41—44;  Matt.  xxiv.). 

The  Lord  speaks  in  a  like  manner  in  John  ix.  21,  23,  24. 
On  the  advent  of  the  true  worship,  the  service  of  God  in  Jenisalem 
will  cease.  This  cessation  is  therefore  a  progress  to  the  end 
desired  by  (Jod.  In  John  x.  16  Jesus  speaks  of  other  sheep 
which  are  not  of  this  fold,  and  of  the  future,  when  there  shall  be 
one  flock  and  one  Shepherd,  Here,  therefore,  there  is  an  antici- 
pation of  the  formation  of  a  people  and  kingdom  of  God  which 
are  not  to  be  confined  to  merely  national  limits.  Hitherto  the 
temple  had  formed,  as  a  centre,  the  connecting  band  for  God's 
people ;  henceforth  their  point  of  union  was  to  be  in  Christ 
The  passage,  John  ii  19,  one  of  the  earliest  utterances  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  time  of  His  first  Messianic  visit  to  Jerusalem  at  the 
time  of  the  feast,  is  also  of  a  similar  nature. 

§  31.  The  Sitbjed  of  Redemption — The  Person  and  Circumstances  of 

the  Redeemer, 

That  portion  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus  which  belong  to  this 
subject  have  been  already  spoken  of  when  considering  the 
teaching  as  to  the  Son.  In  this  general  idea  we  have  only  to 
distinguish  the  distinct  and  direct  reference  of  person  and  circum- 
stances to  the  ^ork  of  redemption. 

With  regard  to  this  point,  we  must  not  forget  that  He  never 
speaks  of  the  redemption  as  something  apart  from  Himself,  but 
always  as  the  very  operation  of  His  person,  and  as  standing  in 
inseparable  relation  to  it,  and  its  circumstances  and  course  of 
action.  Thus  everything  in  Him,  both  the  divine  element  of 
His  nature  and  His  coming  from  the  Father,  and  also  the  element 
of  His  human  lowliness  on  earth,  and  His  condescension  even  to 
death,  are  placed  in  relation  to  His  work.  The  simplest  and 
most  general  expression  for  this  idea  is,  that  God  sent  Him  for 
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the  accomplisliinent  of  this  work,  as  in  the  very  sending  the 
divinely  human  character  of  His  person  is  implied.  That  He 
possesses  the  life  of  the  Father,  and  also  gives  it ;  that  the  com- 
munion of  believers  with  the  Father  is  included  in  that  of  the 
Tather  with  the  Son;  that  their  future  glory  is  a  partaking  in 
His  glory ;  that  His  knowledge  of  the  Father  and  heavenly  things 
constitutes  the  perfection  of  His  teaching ;  His  death  and  His 
resurrection, — all  these  facts  are  but  more  detailed  expressions 
of  this  oneness  of  His  work  and  His  person.  Sometimes  He 
presents  more  prominently  the  divine,  and  sometimes  the  human, 
aspect  of  His  person ;  but  that  they  are  joint  attributes  is  shown 
by  the  attestations  of  His  eminence,  such  as  the  judging  in 
John  V.  22  ff.,  being  so  emphatically  brought  into  connection  with 
TTia  humanity. 

There  are,  in  the  first  place,  two  main  points  which  we  note, 
although  the  first  only  occurs  in  the  discourses  in  John's  Gospel, 
namely.  His  pre-existence  (c£  §  22)  and  the  divindy  human  state. 
The  latter  is  divided  into  an  earthly  and  heavenly  existenca 
Into  the  former  has  He  come  (John  xvii  4,  11).  The  deep 
humiliation  of  His  sufferings  and  death  are  clearly  brought 
forward  by  Him  as  special  conditions  of  His  life  (Matt,  xvii),  and 
likewise  His  resurrectioiL  The  heavenly  condition  which  was  to 
follow  is  sometimes  distinctly  announced  by  Jesus  as  goirig  to  the 
Father  and  hdyig  with  Him  (John  vi  61,  xvi  5),  and  sometimes 
is  made  known  by  the  promise  of  His  return  and  His  presence 
with  believers.  By  this  latter  intimation  the  reference  of  this 
heavenly  condition  to  the  work  of  salvation  is  made  dear;  as 
respects  the  earthly  condition,  it  is  self-evident ;  and  even  of  His 
pre-existence  He  has  intimated  this  same  relation  in  His  remark- 
able words,  that  Abraham  had  rejoiced  to  see  His  day,  and  had 
seen  it  and  was  glad  (John  viii  56  flf.).  Thus  the  circumstances 
of  His  person  in  their  various  vicissitudes  form  the  ground- 
work of  His  redeeming  action. 

§  32.  The  Sicbfect  of  Eede7nption — The  Agency  of  the  Redeemer  in 
general,  and  especially  His  Life  and  Teaching  on  Earth, 

Jesus  comprehends  the  whole  of  His  agency  on  earth  as  the 
accomplishment  of  a  work  committed  to  Him  by  God  (John 
xvii  4,  iv.  34),  a  work  that  originated  in  Grod's  will,  and  is 
completed  in  the  divine  power, — completed,  indeed,  by  Christ,  to 
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whom  as  the  Bedeemer  it  is  committed ;  not  that  it  is  accom- 
plished by  Him  as  a  work  alien  to  Himself,  but  as  one  belonging 
to  His  person,  and  in  which  He  is  well  pleased.  If  either,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  on  this  account  alien  also  to  the  Father,  but 
tends  to  His  glorification  (John  xviL  4).  THs  one  epyop,  in 
which  His  agency  is  comprised,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
efjya  in  the  plural,  or  various  works  or  miracles  of  Jesus.  In 
other  places  He  describes  His  work  as  a  whole  by  expressions 
such  as,  "that  He  was  sent"  (John  iii  16;  Matt  xv.  24),  or, 
"that  He  had  come"  (Matt  v.  17,  xviii  11,  ix.  13,  xx.  28  ; 
Luke  xix.  10);  and  of  this  His  work,  of  His  Messianic  agency. 
His  teaching  and  living  on  earth  form  the  chief  part 

In  the  first  place.  His  teacMng.  When  the  Baptist  sent  to 
ask  Jesus  whether  He  were  "He  that  should  come,"  Jesus 
brought  forward  as  a  sign  of  His  Messianic  work  various  kinds 
of  miracles ;  but,  together  with  these.  He  mentions  as  an  equally 
essential  element  that  the  gospel  is  preached  to  the  irrtoypl^ 
referring  to  Isa.  Ixi  1.  Jesus  likewise  considers  the  revelation  of 
the  Fatiier  to  be  a  special  work  of  the  Son  (Matt  xL  27; 
cf.  Luke  X.  22).  Therefore  the  communication  of  the  message  of 
salvation,  and  the  revelation  of  the  Father,  form  essential  elements 
of  His  Messianic  teaching.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower,  whose 
seed  falls  in  various  soils  (Luke  viil  5 ;  Mark  iv.  3 ;  Matt  xiii  3), 
He  explains  that  the  seed  is  the  word  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod 
now  appearing  (Matt  xiii  19),  or  the  word  of  God  merely  (Luke 
viii  11 ;  Mark  iv.  14).  To  scatter  this  seed  is  essentially  the 
business  of  the  Son  of  man.  We  must,  besides,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  passages  in  which  the  Lord  attaches  a  deep  impor- 
tance to  His  teaching ;  as  in  Luke  viii  21,  where  those  who  hear 
the  word  and  do  it  are  styled  His  mother  and  His  brethren ;  or 
in  Matt  x  24,  xxiii  10,  8,  in  which  He  calls  Himself  the 
Master  or  Teacher  of  His  disciples.  He  being  absolutely  the 
only  master.  In  John  xvii  6-8,  we  see  that  revealing,  that  is, 
teaching  the  name  of  the  Father,  entirely  and  especially  forms  a 
part  of  Christ's  work.  His  word  is  a  sure  and  certain  testimony 
as  to  earthly  and  heavenly  things  (John  iii  11,  12),  depending 
upon  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Father  attained  to  by  Him 
alone  (John  vi  45,  46).  His  word  is  divine  doctrine,  and 
recognisable  as  such  by  him  who  is  willing  to  do  the  will  of  the 
Father  (John  vii   16,  17).      Whoever  continued  in  His  word 
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should  know  the  trath,  which  sets  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin, 
as  divine  truth  which  delivers  fix>m  death  (John  viii  32,  ct  xii 
47,  50).  Prophecy  also  fonns  a  part  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
in  that  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  statement  of  the  divine  counsel 
of  salvation  ad  it  was  to  be  realized  in  the  future. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Lord  describes  His  teaching  as  an 
element  of  His  redeeming  action  is  in  part  made  clear  by  the 
utterances  we  have  just  considered.     His  teaching  is  a  message 
of  salvation  to  mankind  that  needed  it  (Matt  xi  5 ;  Mark  L  15) ; 
it  is  God's  word  (John  xvii  6,  8,  xiv.  20)  communicated  to  Him 
by  the  Father,  in  order  thereby  to  bring  about  eternal  life  (John 
xiL  49) ;  it  is  the  word  which  is  the  spirit  and  the  life  (John 
vi  63),  or  briefly,  is  the  truth  which  sets  free  from  sin  and  death 
(John  viiL  32,  34-36),  and  confers  a  true  knowledge  both  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  (John  xvii  6,  8).     It  has,  therefore,  the 
power  of  purifying  men  (John  xv.  3),  and  of  communicating 
eternal  life  (John  xviL  3).     His  words  retain  an  everlasting  value, 
although  heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  and  are  therefore  in- 
tended to  be  a  common  good  for  all  nations  (Mark  xiii.  10). 
Thus  the  teaching  of  Jesus  is  a  representation  of  Himself  and 
of  His  consciousness,  of  that,  namely,  which  was  communicated 
to  Him  by  the  Father,  which  He  Himself  perceived  and  under- 
stood (John  VL  45,  46),  and  what  He  Himself  is  (xvii  8).     This 
representation  of  Himself  is  at  the  same  time  a  representation  of 
the  Father  (xvii  6,  xiv.  7-9,  xii  45),  because  the  Son  is  one 
with  the  Father  (xiv.  10).     As  a  representation  of  self,  it  is  also 
a  communication  of  Himself,  a  communication  of  that  which 
exists  in  His  consciousness,  so  that  abiding  in  His  word  is  an 
abiding  in  Him  (John  xv.  7,  xiv.  22).     The  action  of  His  teach- 
ing is  therefore  unique  in  its  kind :  it  is  not  concluded  with  His 
earthly  instructions,  but  is  carried  on,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  shall  guide  iuto  all  truth  (John 
xvi  13).     The  Spirit  carries  forward  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  by 
supplying  the  deficiencies  which  existed  owing  to  the  unbelief  of 
the  disciples,  and  by  perfecting  the  teaching  of  Jesus  out  of  Jesus 
Himself,  and  not  from  any  alien  source  (c£  §  24).      He  also 
recognised  another  continuation  ot  the  action  of  His  teaching  in 
the  ministry  of  His  apostles,  to  whom  this  Spirit  is  promised  as 
the  substitute  for  His  presence  among  them,  who  also,  in  virtue 
of  their  personal  intercourse  with  Him,  were  to  testify  of  Him 
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(John  XV.  27),  and  through  whom  the  gospel  was  to  be  brought 
to  all  nations  (Matt,  xxviii  20). 

But  with  His  work  is  also  associated  Eis  life,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  representation  of  His  entire  personality  in  Sis  earthly  life 
as  regarded  men,  and  of  its  influence  on  them,  therefore  His 
entire  course  of  action,  so  far  as  this  can  be  distinguished 
from  His  teaching.  All  this  the  Lord  considers  as  belonging 
to  His  work,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  passages  in  which  He 
represents  Himself  as  the  image  of  His  Father  (John  xii  45, 
xiv.  7-10).  Jesus  is  so  much  the  image  of  the  Father,  that 
whosoever  knows  Him  knows  the  Father  also.  The  seeing,  opav, 
Beaypeiv,  in  these  passages  must  not,  indeed,  be  limited  to  the 
mere  sight  of  the  person  of  Jesus  ;  stiU  less,  when  He  says  that 
He  is  to  be  known  in  order  to  know  the  Father,  can  we  refer 
this  merely  to  the  effect  of  His  teaching.  But  we  must  take  the 
language  as  comprehensively  as  it  is  intended, — ^that  the  know- 
ledge of  His  person  (of  which,  indeed,  the  outward  perception 
forms  a  part,  although  this  is  but  a  feeble  commencement  of  the 
knowledge  of  Him)  is,  in  virtue  of  the  consubstantiality  of  the 
two,  likewise  a  knowledge  of  the  Father. 

But  in  the  redeeming  action  of  His  life  is  also  included  His 
whole  course  of  action :  He  always  does  the  will  of  the  Father 
(John  viii  29),  and  therefore  no  one  can  convince  Him  of  sin 
(viiL  46).  This  is  also  proved  by  the  passages  in  which  He 
represents  His  sentiments  and  way  of  acting  as  a  model  to  His 
disciples,  which  they  are  to  imitate  and  foUow  (John  xiii  14-17, 
34 ;  Matt,  xvi  24),  principally  in  His  love  and  His  renunciation 
of  the  world  (cf.  Matt  x.  38).  The  idea  of  the  yoke  (Matt,  xi  39) 
which  His  disciples  are  to  take  upon  themselves,  is  also  of  a 
similar  nature  in  its  teaching  and  type.  His  epya,  especially  His 
miracles  (John  xv.  24,  ix.  3-5),  constitute  special  points  in  His 
redeeming  action.  Jesus  appeals  to  these  miracles  as  elements 
of  His  Messianic  functions,  and  as  vouchers  for  His  dignity. 
He  therefore  declares  that,  although  He  had  a  just  claim  that 
men  should  believe  His  word  (John  xiv.  11),  yet  if  this  claim 
were  resisted.  His  works  were  of  that  nature  that  on  their  account 
belief  could  not  be  refused.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  in  the  course 
of  His  teaching,  He  appears  to  speak  differently  as  to  His 
miracles,  and  points  out  that  it  is  more  worthy  to  believe  in 
Him  when  no  miracles  are  done  by  Him,  complaining  that  He 
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was  only  believed  in  so  fieur  as  people  were  as  if  compelled  to 
believe  by  seeing  the  miracles  which  He  did  (John  iv.  48).  But 
the  right  way  of  understanding  this  language  may  be  inferred  firom 
John  xiv.  11>  that,  apart  from  His  miracles,  there  were  adequate 
grounds  for  believing  in  Him  contained  in  His  teaching  and 
entire  personality ;  in  this,  however,  there  is  no  intimation  that 
His  miracles,  in  their  nature  and  aim,  were  Tto^  to  be,  in  &ct, 
means  of  exciting  and  confirming  faith  in  Him.  Likewise,  in  the 
accounts  in  the  sjmoptical  gospels.  He  sometimes  forbids  the 
publication  of  certain  .miracles  done  by  Him  (as  Mark  vii  36)  ; 
but  the  reason  for  this  is  not  that  He  did  not  wish  His  miracles 
to  be  seen  by  the  people,  but  that  in  some  cases  He  thought  it 
desirable,  either  that  His  own  person  should  remain  unmolested, 
or  that  those  healed  should  be  in  imdisturbed  quiet,  so  as  to  retain 
the  impression  made  upon  them.  The  miracles  were  in  general 
well  fitted,  and  indeed  intended,  to  bring  into  view  the  indivi- 
dual distinction  of  His  person.  They  were  the  corroboration  of 
His  personality,  which  was  unique  in  its  nature,  and  of  the 
relation  to  the  Father  which  was  peculiar  to  Him.  In  their 
ethical  aspect,  too,  they  were  proofs  of  the  wisdom  and  love  which 
befitted  this  personality. 

He  brings  forward  another  peculiar  element  of  His  redeeming 
action  in  the  voluntary  humiliation  of  Sis  life  on  earth,  which 
found  its  consummation  in  His  death.  He  regards  as  specially 
worthy  of  remark  in  Bia  moral  procedure,  both  His  self-denial  and 
self'Sacrifice  of  the  lower  life  in  order  to  attain  a  higher,  and  also 
"FHa  ministering  and  devoted  love  to  men.  In  this.  His  earthly 
life  is  for  the  most  part  shown  to  be  a  position  of  lowliness.  His 
miracles  manifesting  His  exaltation.  In  one  sense  this  lowly 
aspect  of  His  life  is  represented  as  a  pattern  (Matt.  xvi.  23-26, 
c£  21;  Johnxii  24,  25;  Matt  xx.  26-28;  John  xv.  12,  13); 
but  in  another  and  superior  sense  it  is  an  element  of  His  redeem- 
ing action  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

S  33.  The  Sicbfed  of  Redemption — the  Sufferings  and  Death  of  the 

Redeemer. 

.  It  clearly  follows  from  the  predictions  made  by  Jesus  as  to  His 
sufferings  and  death,  as  recorded  both  in  John  and  the  synoptical 
books,  that  He  considered  His  mffermgs  and  death  as  elements  of 
His  vmk.     In  St  John's  Gospel  the  intimations  as  to  His  sufferings 
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and  death  are  found  in  the  first  period  of  His  public  life^  and 
are  continued  through  the  whole  course  of  it  From  the  com- 
mencement onwards  these  intimations  are  veiled  under  typical  de- 
lineations^ as  was  indeed  necessary,  for  He  would  otherwise  have 
anticipated  the  historical  development  in  an  unsuitable  way.  He 
could  at  first  speak  of  the  subject  under  a  veiled  form  only,  the  result 
of  which  would  be  that,  by  continued  refiection  and  a  comparison 
with  the  progressive  historical  development  of  His  life,  His  hearers 
would  be  led  to  the  really  intended  sense  of  His  words.  The 
disciples,  indeed,  perceived  this  after  their  eyes  had  been  opened 
by  the  whole  course  of  His  appearance  on  earth :  cf.  John  ii  19, 22, 
where,  together  with  His  death,  the  resurrection  is  also  hinted  at 
in  a  veiled  form.  There  is  also  the  passage  (John  iii  14,  15) 
in  which  we  have  the  figure  of  the  approaching  lifting  up  of  the 
Son  of  man,  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness : 
c£  ch.  viiL  28.  The  words  in  John  vi  51  ft  are  in  somewhat 
plainer  terms,  but  yet  in  their  whole  connection  are  veiled  from 
the  immediate  hearers.  The  ideas  are  more  openly  expressed  in 
cL  X.  11,  15-18,  and  also  ch.  xii.  7,  24.  The  valedictory  dis- 
courses as  to  His  departure  to  the  Father  immediately  follow, — 
that  they  (His  disciples)  should  see  Him  no  more,  and  that  they 
should  mourn,  but  that  afterwards  they  should  again  see  Him, 
and  He  should  see  them  (cf  xiii-xvii);  finally,  we  have  the 
account  of  the  sufferings  and  death. 

In  the  synoptical  evangelists,  the  intimations  as  to  His  ap- 
proaching death  do  not  commence  till  later  in  the  history,  except 
those  given  in  Galilee.  The  earliest  of  them,  however,  is  again  a 
figurative  one,  which  leads  us  to  think  that  this  typical  mode  of 
speaking  of  the  matter  is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  period  of  His 
life.  This  is  the  mention  of  the  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (Matt, 
xii  39  £,  xvi  4;  Luke  xi  29  f.):  although  in  Luke  the  refer- 
ence to  the  personal  fortunes  of  Jonah  is  not  brought  prominently 
forward,  yet  this  second  element  in  the  type  is  not  excluded,  but 
is,  on  the  contrary,  intimated  in  the  earcu  in  ver.  30.  Next 
follow  the  predictions  of  His  death,  which  were  addressed  to  the 
apostles:  (1)  Matt,  xvi  21;  Mark  viii.  31;  Luke  ix.  22 :  (2) 
Matt,  xvii  22,  23;  Mark  ix.  31;  Luke  ix.  44:  (3)  Matt.  xx. 
18,  19;  Markx.  33  flf.;  Luke  xviii  31-34:  (4)  Matt  xxvi  2; 
after  which  the  account  of  His  sufferings  commencea  The  words 
are  opportunely  introduced  (Mark  xiv.  8 ;  c£  John  xii  7)  which 
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the  Lord  spoke  to  Mary  at  Bethany.  All  these  predictions  of 
His  death  show  that  He  looked  upon  His  death  and  snfferiDgs  as 
essentially  belonging  to  the  divine  work  conuritted  to  Him,  and 
to  the  divine  order  of  His  life :  c£  §  18.  It  is,  besides,  clear,  both 
&om  these  and  also  from  other  passages,  to  how  great  an  extent 
His  sufferings  and  death  formed  an  essential  part  of  His  redeeming 
action.  The  utterances  of  the  Lord  on  the  point  are,  in  part,  of  a 
more  general  purport ;  but  some  of  them  lead  to  the  special  doctrine 
of  a  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  work  of  redemption. 
Even  the  former,  taken  in  connection  with  the  others,  lead  us 
farther  than  would  at  first  sight  appear. 

Jesus  looked  upon  His  death  as,  in  the  first  place,  constituting 
1^  eondUionfor  a  bringing  forth  of  muchfrwU,  just  as  the  com  of 
wheat  must  fedl  into  the  groimd  and  die  ere  it  can  produce  much 
fruit  (John  xiL  24).  To  tMs  He  annexes  a  reflection  similar  to 
that  in  Matt,  xvi  2.1,  where,  with  His  first  prediction  of  His  death 
to  the  disciples.  He  connects  the  warning  that,  without  a  self- 
renimciation  and  self-surrender  of  this  kind,  no  one  can  be  a  true 
disciple.  His  death  is  the  condition  necessary  for  the  production 
of  much  fruit  among  mankind,  and,  indeed,  in  a  wide  sphere,  and 
without  distinction  of  nations ;  for  He  says  it  in  reference  to  **  cer- 
tain Greeks''  (John  xii  2  0).  His  death  is,  too,  a  necessary  condition 
of  His  glorification  as  the  Son  of  man  (ver.  23).  He  enters  with 
complete  resignation  upon  the  bitterness  of  this  death,  which  He 
duly  feels  (ver.  27),  and  on  it  bases  the  certainty  that  the  prince 
of  this  world  will  be  overthrown  (ver.  31).  He,  however,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  Him  (ver.  32).  Li  other  passages,  as  John  x. 
15,  in  the  figurative  language  as  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  it  is  not 
only  said  of  the  latter  that  He  had  come  in  order  that  His  sheep 
should  have  life  and  suj£ciency  of  pasture,  but  also  that  He 
gives  His  life  for  the  sheep  which  have  been  committed  to  His 
guidance :  He  lays  down  His  life  in  order  to  deliver  them  from 
death  when  the  wolf  spoils,  rends,  and  scatters  the  sheep  (ver. 
12).  This  sacrifice  of  His  life,  which  as  it  was  consequent  on 
His  vocation  as  a  Good  Shepherd  in  contrast  to  a  hireling  (vers. 
11, 12),  depended  on  His  free  will  But  Jesus'  surrender  of  His 
life  was  also  so  bound  up  in  the  will  of  God,  that  God  loves 
Him  on  accoomt  of  this  willing  readiness  to  lay  down  His  life 
(ver.  17) ;  but  with  this  surrender  of  His  life  is  to  be  joined  the 
taking  it  again.     He  thus  considers  the  sacrifice  of  His  life  as  a 
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death  not  only  for  the  advantage  generally  oj  His  people,  hut  also 
in  the  place  of  His  people,  inasmuch  as^  through  EUs  deaths  His 
people  are  to  be  saved  from  death  and  perdition.  Finally^  in 
Matt  XX.  28^  He  considers  the  life  to  be  surrendered  by  Him,  in 
self-sacrificing,  ministering  love  as  a  Tun-pov,  a  ransom  for  many : 
of:  1  Tim.  ii.  6  ;  1  Pet  i  18,  19  ;  Heb.  ix.  12.  This  naturally 
calls  to  mind  the  passage  (Matt  xvi  26)  in  which  the  question 
is  asked  as  to  what  a  man  wiU  give  to  win  again  the  soul  which 
is  under  sentence  for  guilt  That  which  mtuoi  does  not  possess  is 
given  by  Christ,  who  is  come  to  serve  him  by  giving  His  life  in 
man's  behalf.  He  therefore  says,  after  His  resurrection  (Luke 
xxiv.  26,  27),  "Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things 
and  to  enter. into  His  glory?"  His  sufferings  and  resurrection  are 
made  (Luke  xxiv.  46,  47)  the  necessary  condition,  according  to 
the  divine  ordinance,  for  fierdvoia  and  a<^<n^  dfmpri&v  being 
preached  to  the  world.  The  death  of  Christ  is  therefore  the  con- 
dition forihe  remission  of  sins,  and  its  preaching  among  allnations; 
and  the  ransom  is  the  life  of  Christ  offered  up  for  many,  who 
through  sin  and  guilt  have  become  subject  to  the  divine  justice, 
whose  souls,  therefore,  are  answerable  to  God  and  to  His  punish- 
ment This  is  more  closely  defined  in  particular  passages,  the 
death  of  Christ  being  sometimes  described  objectively  as  a  giving 
away  of  Christ  to  God  for  men,  and  sometimes  as  a  commtmication 
of  His  sacrificially  offered  life  for  the  subjective  appropriation  of 
men.  In  the  former  case  it  is  more  of  a  propitiatory,  in  the  latter, 
of  a  redeeming  character.   . 

.  Among  the  utterances  which  represent  His  death  in  the  propi" 
tiatory  aspect,  the  chief  statements  in  the  synoptical  books  are  the 
words  used  at  the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  are  found 
in  all  three  evangelists ;  and  the  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to 
the  work  of  salvation  is  specially  stated  in  them.  For  this  very 
relation  is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
words  used  at  this  institution  are  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  with 
respect  to  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  next,  as  to  the 
wine  and  the  blood  of  Christ  For  the  first,  cf.  Matt,  xxvi  26  ; 
Mark  xiv.  22 ;  Luke  xxil  19.  The  two  first  evangelists  only 
say,  TovTO  eari  ri  aoific  fiov ;  Luke  adds,  to  virip  vfi&v  BiZo- 
fievov ;  and  Paul's  account,  which  agrees  most  with  that  of  Luke, 
gives  (1  Cor.  xL)  xXoofievov,  the  body  which  iu  His  death  was 
given  and  broken  for  His  disciples, — an  idea  which  is  identical 
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with  the  sense  of  the  general  utterances  of  the  Lord  as  to  His 
death,  that  it  was  for  the  salvation  of  men  (the  BiSofievov  and 
KkdfJiepov  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  bread,  or,  at  least,  not  to 
the  bread  alone,  but  to  Jesus'  body ;  but  yet  there  is  also  con- 
veyed an  allusion  to  the  breaking  and  division  of  the  bread,  by 
which  His  body  is  represented).  In  the  second  portion  of  the 
words  of  institution,  there  are  certain  special  references.  The 
Lord  designates  His  blood  (1)  as  **  the  blood  of  the  new  testa- 
ment ;"  (2)  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  "  shed  for  many ;"  in  Luke, 
"  for  you  f  and  in  Matthew  is  added,  **  for  the  remission  of  sins.'' 

In  the  words  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  tovto  lariv  to  atfia,  to 
lij^  KcuvTj^  Bui0i]K7j%  reference  is  made  to  the  blood  of  the  old 
covenant  which  was  established  with  Moses  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  and  was  consecrated  by  the  sacrificial  blood  (Ex.  xxiv.  8  ; 
Heb.  ix.  20).  The  hlood  of  the  covenant  is  the  blood  by  which  the 
covenant  (here,  therefore,  the  n^vj  covenant)  is  formally  concluded 
and  consecrated.  The  more  exact  meaning  must  be  inferred  from 
the  idea  of  the  new  covenant.  This  had  been  already  spoken  of  in 
the  Old  Testament,  in  Jer.  xxxi  31  ffi,  a  passage  which  is  referred 
to  in  Heb.  viii  8-12  and  x.  16-18.  Prom  these  passages  the  new 
covenant  is  to  be  thus  constituted :  (1)  that  the  law  of  God  is  to 
be  stamped  on  man's  Jieart,  instead  of  Uie  Mosaical  law,  which  had 
always  been  an  external  matter  for  them,  which  did  not  essen- 
tially and  completely  pervade  their  minds  ;  (2)  that  God  should 
forgive  them  all  their  sins ;  not  merely  this  or  that  individual  sin, 
but  all  their  sins,  perfectly.  There  is  therefore  understood  by 
this  a  covenant  of  more  complete  alliance  and  forgiveness,  and  this 
is  to  be  concluded  and  consecrated  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  virtue  thereof. 

In  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  follows,  next,  that  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  shed  for  many  (in  Matthew  it  is  added,  "/or  the  re- 
mission of  sins") — irepl  ttoXK&v,  for  the  sake  of  many.  In  Mark, 
however,  there  is  another  reading,  xnrip ;  but  even  then,  if  inter- 
preted according  to  the  irepl,  it  would  be  in  behalf  of  many.^  So 
also  in  Luke  xxii  20,  vwep  vfmv  iicyyvoiievov  \  only  this  is  said 
of  the  iroTTipiov,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  the  reference  to  the 
aXfia  in  the  other  synoptical  books.    But  this  can  only  be  affirmed 

^  This  different  reading,  vvip^  is  found  also  in  St.  Matthew,  Cod.  Bezae ;  and 
ehonld,  without  doubt,  take  the  place  of  the  xtpl  of  the  textiis  recepttis  in  St. 
Mark,  where  some  mss.  and  versions  add  tig  A^tvtf  ifcctprtup  tiprZit. — ^Tr. 
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of  tlie  mrrriptov  or  its  contents  so  far  as  the  latter  is  considered  a 
sign  of  the  aXfioL  The  blood  is  shed  for  the  sake  of  many.  This 
calls  to  mind  the  sacrificial  blood  which  "v^as  shed  in  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  Mosaical  covenant^  and  sprinkled  oyer  the  peopla 
This  blood  has  a  reference  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  Matthew 
expressly  states,  although  this  reference,  even  without  this  express 
statement,  would  hold  good.  For  the  Mosaic  sacrifice  was  offered 
for  many,  as  atoning  for  the  sins  of  many ;  and  so  must  the  blood 
of  Christ  be  looked  upon  here  as  the  Uood  of  a  sacrifice  atoning 
for  the  sins  of  many.  Endeavour  has  indeed  been  made  to  lay 
a  stress  upon  the  idea^  that  it  was  a  ratifying  and  not  a  sacrificial 
offering.  But  when  a  covenant  is  completed  between  God  and 
man,  the  matter  in  question  must  be  the  reconciliation  of  God 
with  man,  who  is  alienated  from  God  by  sin,  and,  especially  in  a 
bibUcal  view,  guilty  in  His  sight  The  new  covenant,  as  shown 
above,  especially  includes  this  complete  forgiveness.  If,  now,  this 
new  covenant  is  brought  about  by  the  blood  of  Christy  who  gave 
Himself  up  to  death  for  us,  then  in  the  death  of  Christ  is  also 
involved  the  bringing  about  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  is  the 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  shedding  of  Christ's  blood 
which  best  corresponds  to  the  whole  context  Thus,  in  these  words 
of  institution,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  death 
of  Jesus  is  represented  as  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  and 
as  thus  bringing  about  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  this  is  con- 
nected with  the  view  of  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  atoning 
sacrifice  and  the  shedding  of  blood  thereto  belonging,  of  which  it 
is  said  in  Lev.  xviL,  ''The  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood,  which  I 
have  given  to  you  for  £uql  atonement 

In  the  Grospel  of  St  John  we  have  first  to  consider  the  two 
utterances  of  Jesus,  which  were  given,  one  at  the  b^inning,  and 
one  at  the  end,  of  His  ministry  (John  iii  14,  15,  xvii  19).  The 
first,  being  given  so  early  in  "Sia  ministiy,  is  veiled  xmder  a  figure. 
After  the  Lord  had  converted  Nicodemus  into  a  willing  hearer, 
and  thus  found  opportunity.  He  begins  to  give  the  latter  some 
intimations  as  to  His  person  and  His  work,  and  the  aim  of  His 
mission  (John  iiL  11  ff).  In  the  first  place,  to  the  effect  that  He  was 
to  be  believed  as  one  that  bore  witness  of  what  He  had  seen ;  as 
one  that  had  come  down  from  heaven;  who  in  the  midst  of  earthly 
things  was  still  heavenly.  He  then  adds,  that ''  as  Moses  lifted 
up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man 
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be  lifted  up'*  (ver.  14).  Here,  too.  He  avails  Himself  of  an 
analogy  derived  irom.  the  old  covenant,  in  order  to  express  some- 
thing about  Himself  and  His  death;  and  by  this  simile  the 
matter  is  more  veiled  than  the  allusion,  in  the  introductory  words 
to  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  the  old  covenant. consecrated  with  blood. 
But  there  are  preponderating  arguments  for  the  idea  that  the 
Lord  spoke  here  of  His  own  death.  This  reference  has,  indeed, 
been  entirely  denied;  but  the  analogy  afforded  by  two  other 
utterances  of  the  Lord  and  the  purport  of  the  present  passage 
itself  are  opposed  to  this  view.  In  two  passages  the  Lord  de- 
scribes the  vyfrovp  rov  vlbv  rou  ovffp.  as  something  which  should 
happen  to  Him  in  the  future ;  and  in  these  we  cannot  (as  is 
desired)  attribute  to  the  words  the  signification  and  recognition  of 
spiritual  exaltation  (John  xiL  32,  viil  28).  Jesus  probably  used 
the  Aramaic  word  ^PT,  to  hang  up,  as  a  kind  of  execution  (c£  Esth. 
vii  10,  ix.  13),  equivalent  to  crucifixion.  But  even  if  He  used 
another  verb  (as  in  Num.  xxi  8,  9,  Dj"6g  D^fe^),  still  the  explana- 
tion is  preferable  which  does  not  exclude  the  reference  to  the 
death  of  Jesus.  Apart,  however,  from  these  parallel  passages,  the 
purport  of  the  utterance  itself  leads  us  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  "  lifting  up  "  of  Jesus  is  compared  to  that  of  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness ;  but  this  latter  elevation  could  not  have  been 
intended  to  bring  about  a  recognition  of  its  eminence,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  point  to  the  conquered  and  annihilated  state  either  of 
the  serpent  or  of  its  effects, — to  express  that  the  spiritual  serpent 
is  rendered  harmless,  and  as  if  put  away.  In  the  crucifixion, 
Jesus  is  the  figure  of  crucified,  and  thus  destroyed  sin ;  but  by  sin 
and,  as  implied  in  the  type  of  the  serpent,  its  first  originator 
being  thus  destroyed.  He  in  whom  this  takes  place  is  represented 
as  the  conqueror,  and  truly  as  He  who  is  lifted  up. 

In  the  second  utterance  of  the  Lord  which  we  have  to  consider 
(John  xvii  19),  is  contained,  in  the  first  place,  a  prayer  for  His 
immediate  disciples ;  for  ffis  future  disciples  are  not  the  subjects 
of  intercession  until  ver.  20.  The  Lord  had  prayed  that  the 
Father  shoxdd  not  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  would 
preserve  them  from  the  evil,  and  sanctify  them  through  the 
truth, — "  Thy  word  is  truth."  He  then  adds,  that  He  sanctifies 
Himself  for  their  sakes,  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified  through 
the  truth.  This  His  cuyui^€ip  is  the  provisional  condition  for  their 
sanctification  through  the  truth  in  ver.  19  ;  therefore  it  must 
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refer  back  to  the  same  word  in  ver.  17,  for  He  adopts  it  into  His 
prayer  only  as  the  condition  for  the  essential  sanctification  of  the 
disciples.  Now  these  words  cannot  mean  that  He  had  sanctified 
and  consecrated  Himself  as  their  predecessor,  or  for  His  Messianic 
ofl&ce.  In  this  case  the  verb  must  have  been  in  the  aorist  or 
perfect.  In  vers.  4,  6,  He  thus  speaks  of  what  He  had  already 
done ;  indeed,  He  now  considers  HimseK  as  no  longer  being  in 
the  world,  so  much  does  He  count  Himself  at  the  end  of  His 
life,  being  on  the  point  of  going  out  to  meet  His  death.  The 
present  tense  points  to  that  which  alone  remained  for  Him 
to  do,  that  is,  to  His  death.  The  aryid^ecv  in  ver.  19  must 
therefore  refer  to  His  death  as  a  moral  action  on  His  part,  done 
in  obedience  to  the  Father,  and  in  love  to  His  people.  'Ayid^eiv, 
in  Matt,  xxiii  17,  19,  is  to  dedicate  to  Ood.  This  verb  is  also 
used  for  that  which  God  does  in  Him  (John  x.  36):  God  has 
sanctified  Him  and  sent  Him  into  the  world;  He  is  therefore 
also  the  cuyid^<ov  (Heb.  ii  11)  by  whom  His  people  become 
arfUL^ofievoL  It  therefore  means :  (1.)  To  dedicate  as  an  offering, 
for  a  gift  to  God  (Lev.  xxii  2,  3  ;  c£  Deut  xv.  19).  Thence 
it  is  said  of  an  offering  acceptable  to  God,  *'  that  it  is  sanctified  " 
(Eom.  XV.  16).  Paul  figuratively  describes  the  converted  Gentiles 
as  an  offering  dedicated  to  God.  (2.)  To  clear  from  sin,  to  atone 
for  and  sanctify  (Ex.  xxix.  36)  both  the  altar  and  men  (Ezek. 
xliv.  19).  Therefore  this  word  occurs  in  the  LXX.  (Ex.  xxix. 
36)  for  "JM ;  and  for  the  Christian  commimity  (Eph.  v.  26), 
that  Christ  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it;  also  for  Christians 
as  affia^6fi€P0i  (Heb.  ii  11,  x.  10;  Acts  xx.  32;  1  Cor.  i  2). 
According  to  this,  the  signification  in  the  passage  we  are  con- 
sidering may  be  held  to  be,  I  sanctify  myself  for  them, — ^that  is, 
I  dedicate  myself  to  God  as  an  offering  for  them,  so  that  they  by 
this  offering  may  be  reconciled  with  God,  and  themselves  also 
sanctified,  which  can  indeed  be  done  by  means  of  the  divine 
word  only  (ver.  17).  As  the  effect  of  the  self-surrender  of 
Christ  the  Son  as  an  offering  to  the  Father  for  His  own  people, 
they  will  be  essentially  sanctified  in  truth,  not  only  because  this 
self-surrender  is  the  means  for  the  communication  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  but  also,  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  generally,  according  to  which  all  sanctification  is  con- 
ditionary  on  the  atonement,  through  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
justification:  c£  1  Peter  ii  24.     Thus  this  passage  in  St.  John 
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leads  us  back  again  to  the  introductory  words  to  the  Lord's 
Supper,  only  that  here  the  essential  sanctification  of  believers 
is  expressly  connected  with  the  self-devotion  of  Christ  as  an 
oflfering  (cf.  1  John  ii  2,  iv.  10  ;  Horn,  viii  12  ;  Eph.  v.  1). 

Thus  these  two  passages  set  forth  the  two  main  points,  the 
subjection  of  sin  and  the  consecration  to  Gk)d,  as  the  results  of 
the  death  of  Jesus ;  they  are,  too,  in  essential  harmony  with  the 
synoptical  passages. 

All  the  passages  we  have  hitherto  considered  have  exhibited 
the  death  of  Christ  in  its  atoning  aspect  as  regards  God  and 
man.  There  are,  however,  in  St  John,  some  utterances  peculiar  to 
him,  in  which  (fuoi  idea  only  implied  in  the  previous  texts)  His 
life  offered  up  in  His  death  is  represented  as  being  communicated 
to  men  for  their  subjective  appropriation.  It  is  thus  in  John  vi 
51-58.  In  reference  to  the  feeding  of  five  thousand  people  with 
five  loaves,  which  had  taken  place  the  previous  day,  the  Lord 
had  called  Himself  the  bread  which  had  come  down  from  heaven, 
and  would  give  life  to  the  world.  He  then,  towards  the  end  of 
His  discourse,  enters  specially  upon  the  subject  (vers.  51-58),  by 
saying  that  the  bread  which  He  would  give  them  was  BQs  flesh, 
which  He  would  give  for  the  life  of  the  world.  When  His 
Jewish  hearers,  striving  among  themselves,  asked  how  this  man 
could  give  them  His  flesh  to  eat  ?  tiie  Lord  continued,  by  saying 
that  His  flesh  and  blood  were  indeed  meat  and  drink  (ver.  55), 
and  that  whosoever  eateth  and  drinketh  them  hath  eternal  life, 
and  should  be  raised  up  at  the  last  day, — ^that  he  dweUeth  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  him.  The  question  is  as  to  the  reference 
implied  in  the  word  (rhp^.  On  this  point  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  is,  that  the  usage  of  the  langu£^e  per  se  permits  the 
direct  reference  to  death ;  for,  when  the  linguistic  use  of  the  word 
o-^f  is  appealed  to  as  denoting  the  bodily  life  as  in  a  living 
state,  it  is  forgotten  that,  although  (rhp^  denotes  the  life,  it  is  the 
earthly  mortal  life  (cf.  2  Cor.  iv.  11).  Thus  the  apostles  often 
mention  the  akp^  of  Jesus  when  His  death  is  in  question  (Epk 
ii  14,  15;  CoL  i  20,  21  ;  1  Peter  iii  18).  It  depends,  how- 
ever, also  on  this  point  whether,  in  the  passage  John  vi  51,  the 
words  fiv  irfi>  B(oaoi)  are  genuine.  If  so,  this  is  also  in  favour  of 
the  direct  reference  to  the  death  of  Jesus  (Luke  xxii  19 ;  GaL 
i  4,  ii  20).  The  omission  ot  these  words  has  the  advantage,  in 
opposition  to  the  Becepta,  as  the  most  ancient  Codices  B,  D,  eta, 
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the  Itala,  and  Origen,  do  not  give  them.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  fuller  reading  is  very  ancient;  Origen,  in  some  other  pas- 
sages, and  Clement  giving  it.  It  may  be  said,  too,  in  its  favour, 
that  the  words,  on  account  of  the  repetition,  might  readily  be 
omitted  in  copying  or  citation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shorter 
reading  is  the  lectio  diffUUior,  and  the  fuller  one  has  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  gloss.  Thus  Tjachmann  also  has  left  it  out  of  the 
text.  In  this  shorter  redaction,  of  course,  we  lose  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  reference  of  this  verse  to  the  death  of  Jesus. 
But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  propriety  of  the  omission  is  not 
yet  proved,  the  other  words  still  remain,  and  are  in  a  high  degree 
favourable  to  this  reference.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  to  look 
to  tiie  connection  jSrst  with  what  follows,  and  then  with  what 
precedes.  The  former  is  appealed  to  against  our  view.  It  is  said 
tihat  in  verse  53  the  Lord  entirely  drops  the  idea  of  death ;  that 
the  formulae  in  vers.  53  and  56  have  a  sjanboUcal  meaning, 
which  is  distinctly  explained  in  ver.  56  as  the  community  of 
being  with  the  living  Eedeemer ;  indeed,  that  if  the  Lord  was 
speaking  here  as  to  His  death,  it  would  amount  to  a  summons  to 
tie  Jews  to  Idll  Him,  which  would  be  a  most  manifest  incon- 
sistency. But  these  opinions  are  very  rashly  given.  Jesus  does 
not  summon  them  to  loll  Him,  or  else  He  must  have  said  that 
His  earthly  life  was  to  be  resolved  into  flesh  and  blood ;  but  He 
only  requires  that  EUs  flesh  and  blood  should  be  partaken  of,  and 
be  made  use  of,  and  that  He  BUmself  should  be  appropriated 
when  He  had  at  some  future  time  entered  upon  death.  Even 
if  we  allow  that  ver.  53  £  has  a  symbolical  reference,  it  does  not 
follow,  from  the  above-named  reasons,  that  this  may  not  apply  to 
the  death  of  Jesus ;  for  else  He  would  never  have  been  able  to 
speak  of  His  death  before  unbelievers,  and  least  of  all  before  His 
enemies,  without  its  being  a  summons  to  them  to  kill  Him.  On 
the  contrary,  after,  in  ver.  51,  He  had  said  that  He  would  give 
them  His  flesh.  He  goes  on  to  explain  this  by  the  words  that  His 
flesh  must  be  eaten,  and  His  blood  must  be  drunk ;  thus,  by  an 
intimation  of  the  violent  shedding  of  His  blood  in  death,  giving 
an  answer  to  the  question  (ver.  52)  in  what  way  He  could  give 
His  flesh  to  be  eaten.  For  He  so  separates  the  flesh  and  the 
blood,  that  we  must  distinguish  these  expressions  from  the  other 
usage  of  the  language  in  which  the  two  words  are  combined  in 
one  expression  to  designate  the  living  personality.     He  speaks, 
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therefore,  clearly  of  fledh  and  blood  as  of  a  resolyed  tmity,  and 
consequently  of  life  given  np  to  deatL  This  is  in  no  way 
altered  by  ver.  57,  in  which,  condnding  His  development  of  the 
subject,  He  reverts  to  the  starting-point  as  given  in  the  first  half 
cf  ver.  51, — ^the  second  half  of  ver.  51  and  vers.  53-56  giving 
the  special  development  which  is  included  in  the  general  expres- 
sion. We  now  come  to  the  connection  of  our  passage  with  the 
matter  which  precedes  it  The  Jews,  who  demanded  of  Jesus 
43ome  outward  sign,  after  the  manner  of  Moses,  in  order  that  they 
•might  believe  in  Him  (vers.  30,  31),  are  told  by  the  Lord  that 
Moses  did  not  give  tiie  true  bread  from  heaven,  but  that  it  was 
His  Father  who  gives  it  to  them ;  and  when  they  showed  them- 
selves desirous  of  obtaining  it.  He  adds,  that  He  was  this  bread 
(vers.  32-35) ;  that  He  gives  the  life  which  overcomes  death,  and 
that  by  this  effect  His  life  was  distinguished  from  the  Mosaic 
bread  from  heaven.  Now  comes  the  question.  Is  the  death  of 
Christ  plainly  intended  as  the  intrumental  cause  of  this,  and  how 
far  is  it  intended  ?  Is  the  general  idea  to  be  thus  expressed : 
My  life  given  up  to  death  must  be  spiritually  appropriated  by 
man,  in  order  that  he  may  be  spiritually  nourished  thereby  ?  or 
does  the  Lord  desire  to  say  more  ?  Did  He  take  the  pains  to 
deliver  a  discourse,  occasioning  so  much  misunderstanding,  solely 
to  express  the  above-named  simple  idea?  This  must  seem 
strange,  as  the  misunderstanding  might  have  been  so  easily 
avoided,  if,  in  passing  on  to  His  life-giving  death.  He  had 
omitted  the  figure  of  eating  and  drinking.  The  idea  would 
be  retained  that  His  death  was  something  which  man  must 
appropriate  to  himself,  which  was  proffered  to  him  in  faith 
in  order  to  nourish  his  spiritual  life.  The  choice  of  a  figure 
so  especially  likely  to  give  offence  to  the  Israelites  is,  however, 
completely  explained  if  He  had  some  more  widely  extending 
aim, — ^if,  in  fact,  He  desired  to  intimate  not  only  that  His  life, 
when  given  up  to  death,  would  be  spiritually  communicated  as 
a  glorifying  principle,  but  also  as  a  divinely  incarnate  power, 
which  would  quicken  and  glorify  corporeally  as  well  as  spiritu- 
ally. With  this  ver.  55  is  also  quite  in  harmony.  But  this 
one  verse  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  this  explanation  as  the  only 
necessary  one.  Both  views,  therefore,  remain  exegeticaUy  pos- 
sible. Connected  with  this  is  the  question  as  to  the  reference 
to  the  Lord's  Supper.      It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  this 
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chapter  plainly  and  directly  treats  of  this,  as,  even  apart  firom  it, 
it  conveys  a  truth ;  yet  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  two  are  in 
relation,  and  that  the  Lord  may  have  spoken  these  words  with 
an  anticipatory  reference  to  the  Lord's  Supper  which  was  to  be 
instituted  by  Him.  The  signification  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper  can,  indeed,  be  never  brought  to  any 
conclusion  by  purely  ex^etical  means,  but  by  dogmatical  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ; 
and,  besides  this,  the  passages  recording  the  institution  must  be 
taken  in  connection  with  everjrthing  else  on  the  point  which  is 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  As  regards  the  passage  we  are 
considering,  this  much  is  established, — ^that  the  death  of  Christ  is 
spoken  of  by  Him  under  the  aspect  of  a  sacrificial  death,  and 
that  John  xvii.  19  can  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  this  way 
only.  ITie  sacrifice  was,  in  the  Old  Testament,  a  thing  offered 
to  Grod ;  but,  through  this  offering,  it  was  also  a  dedicated  object 
to  be  communicated  to  men  who  had  a  share  in  the  sacrifice. 
The  sacrificial  idea  in  these  two  aspects  was  completed  in  the 
death  of  Christ  Christ,  being  dedicated  as  a  sacrifice,  is  also 
that  which  is  communicated  to  men  as  meat  and  drink,  by  which 
they  may  be  nourished  and  quickened. 

§  34.  The  Siibfect  of  Bedemption — The  Agency  of  the  Bedeemer 
in  Sis  Supematjcral  Position — Conclusion. 

In  the  synoptical  discourses,  the  Lord  speaks  of  a  perpetual 
presence  with  His  people  as  of  something  which  is  eflBlcacious  and 
beneficial  (Matt  xviiL  20,  xxviii  20);  for  which  reason  the 
unanimous  prayer  of  those  who  are  assembled  in  His  name  shall 
not  fail  in  being  granted  (Matt  xviii  19)  ;  and  this  is  a  result  of 
the  fact  that  to  Him  all  power  is  given  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 
But  this  perpetual  presence  does  not  exclude  a  comirig  of  the  Lord, 
a  new  form  of  His  presence  and  agency  on  eartL  Therefore  He 
speaks  of  a  coming  of  this  kind,  or  a  coming  again  in  His  super- 
natural condition,  as  being  a  peculiar  manifestation  to  mankind, 
a  coming  in  His  kingdom  (c£  §  22).  There  are,  accordingly, 
manifold  kinds  of  the  agency  of  the  supernatural  Christ  upon 
earth,  following  the  course  of  development  of  His  kingdom.  In 
Matt  xvi  27,  28,  He  refers  to  the  above-mentioned  special 
coming ;  in  this,  there  is  a  definition  of  the  time :  There  be  some 
which  shall  not  taste  of  death.     This  is  His  return  as  Lord  and 
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Eling  of  His  kingdom  on  eartb,  in  the  donds  of  heaven  for  judg- 
ment The  former  class  of  these  utterances  are  explained  more 
in  detail  in  the  Gk)spel  of  St  John,  the  others  in  connection  with 
the  teaching  as  to  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d. 

In  the  farewdl  discourses  in  St.  John  it  is  clearly  and  pro- 
minently set  forth,  that  Jesus'  going  away  to  His  Father,  and 
His  glorification  with  Him,  is  the  foundation  of  a  peculiar  agency. 
This  is  described  generally  by  Him  as  advantageous  to  His  dis- 
ciples (John  xvi  7,  xiv.  12,  38,  xiL  32),  in  order  to  free  them 
from  sorrow,  and  to  induce  them  to  be  joyful  (although  in  ch.  xii 
32  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  lifting  up  upon  the 
cross).  He  therefore  attributes  to  Himself  a  peculiar  action  in 
a  supernatural  state  in  the  following  respects :  (1.)  As  intercessor 
with  the  Father  for  His  disciples  (ch.  xiv.  16),  Thus  He,  in  His 
glorified  state,  brings  about  the  gracious  action  of  the  Father  for 
the  benefit  of  men,  so  that  the  Father  does  everything  for  the 
sake  of  the  Son  (cL  xvi  23,  24).  The  sending  of  the  Spirit 
especially  forms  a  part  of  this  intercession.  On  the  other  hand. 
He  says  that  they  have  no  need  of  this  intercession  (ch.  xvi  26, 
27);  that  they  ^dll  themselves  pray,  because  they  love  God,-^not 
absolutely,  but  only  in  Christ.  By  virtue  of  His  calling  faith  into 
existence,  there  already  exists  a  fellowship  of  believers  with  Gk)d ; 
but  this  does  not  exdude  £uql  intercession  on  the  part  of  Christ 
with  a  view  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  a  continu- 
ance of  His  interposition  generally.  The  Father  fulfils  the  prayers 
made  by  Christ's  people  in  His  name  (ch.  xvi  23,  24),  and  it  is 
done  for  the  sake  of  Christ  The  "  I  will "  in  cL  xvii  24  is  not 
merely  the  will  exercised  on  earth,  but  the  continuous  will  for 
the  welfare  and  redemption  of  His  people  which  procures  the 
action  of  the  Father  in  behalf  of  believers.  (2.)  Christ,  however, 
does  more  thtm  act  as  a  mediator:  He  Himself,  when  glorified, 
operates  for  the  welfare  of  men,  at  the  termination  as  well  as  during 
the  course  of  His  earthly  life.  He  draws  aU  men  unto  Him 
(John  xii  32),  so  that  there  should  be  one  fold  and  one  Shepherd 
(x.  16).  He  goes  into  this  subject  more  in  detail  in  His  farewell 
discourses  in  and  after  the  I^st  Supper,  before  He  was  taken 
prisoner,  in  which  He  insists  that  the  parting  which  was  then 
impending  was  no  separation,  and  that  His  disciples  will  remain 
in  communion  with  Him.  He  then  points  out,  as  a  result  follow- 
ing from  His  going  away,  that  He  Himself  will  send  them  the 
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Spiriib  Befoie,  He  had  said  that  He  would  pray  the  Father  for 
this ;  now,  He  says  that  He  will  Himself  send  Him  (cL  xv.  26, 
xvi  7).  He  wiU  care  for  their  welfare  by  fulfilling  the  prayers 
which  are  made  to  God  in  His  name  (cL  xiv.  13  f.) :  He  Himself 
will  do  what  they  ask  These  two  things  are,  however,  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  agency  of  Christ  operating  at  a  distance ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  connected  with  His  being  present  an  the 
earth,  and  for  this  very  reason  they  form  a  coming  to  Sis  people 
(cL  xiv.  18) :  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless;  I  wiU  come  to 
you."  Although  to  the  world  I  may  be  invisible,  yet  ye  shall  see 
me :  for  I  live,  although  I  am  away  from  you ;  and,  in  virtue  of 
this  higher  life,  ye  shall  see  me  divinely  present  These  discourses 
point  to  the  spiritual  coming  of  Christ  as  the  main  point ;  but  at 
the  same  time  a  reference  to  the  appearance  of  the  risen  Christ 
is  not  excluded  It  is  involved  in  this  coming  of  Christ  that  He 
and  the  communion  with  Him  would  be  then  first  rightly  mani- 
fested (ch  xvi  16—19,  xiv.  19-21) :  indeed,  by  His  so  coming 
and  manifesting  Himself  spiritually.  He,  in  virtue  of  His  oneness 
with  the  Father,  thus  deals  with  His  abiding  with  His  people 
(ch.  xiv.  23)  ;  but  only  with  those  who  love  Him  and  keep  His 
words. 

But  the  supernatural  action  of  Jesus  is  not  confined  to  bene- 
ficial operations  proceeding  from  Him  within  alonf  otrro? :  He  also 
ascribes  to  Himself  in  His  glorified  state  another  beneficial  work, 
— ^namely,  the  reswrrection  of  the  dead  (in  distinction  from  the 
communication  of  true  life,  fytri  cuwviosi),  and,  indeed,  ip  i<r)(aTfji 
nMp9  (John  V.  28,  vi  39,  40,  44,  54),  It  is  limited  as  such  to 
the  faithful,  in  distinction  from  whom  the  <l>avKa  wp^J^ame^  have 
the  ai/aoTaa-t?  tcplaea^y  which  is  likewise  His  action,  all  judgment 
being  committed  to  Him  (cL  v.  22).  As  an  agency  of  Christ 
for  tiie  completion  of  salvation  is  herein  supposed,  it  is  described 
as  a  coming,  a  return  of  Christ,  ira^av  epxofuu  (John  xiv.  3)  :^  ''I 
will  receive  you  unto  mjrselt"  which,  according  to  xvii  24  and 
xil  32,.is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  coming  to  His  disciples, 
which  we  have  already  considered.  This  coming  to  receive  His 
people  into  the  heavenly  glory  is  also  understood  in  ch.  xxL  22 
(cf  1  John  ii  28,  iv.  17).  This  completion  of  salvation  is 
effected  by  Jesus,  not  merely  as  a  matter  extraneous  to  Himself, 
but  in  that  He,  who  has  life  in  Himself,  is  the  resurrection  and 
^  The  tenn  ir«^oiv/»  does  not  oocar  in  John^s  GospeL^Tn.     -' 
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the  life, — ^tliat  is,  is  the  principle  of  all  life,  even  of  that  which 
overcomes  death ;  and  the  full  beatification  of  His  people  is  conse- 
quently nothing  but  the  full  reception  into  His  essence. 

We  must  remark,  that  Jesus  has  not  expressly  represented  His 
work  under  the  type  of  the  threefold  office  ;  but^as  in  certain  utter- 
ances He  has  applied  to  Himself  the  designation  oi  prophet  or  king, 
and  has  indirectly  described  HimseK  as  one  who  offered  Himself 
in  a  priestly  vfz^j,  He  has  thus  in  His  discourses  implanted  the 
fruitful  germ  for  the  further  development  of  this  doctrina 

As  far  ast  the  people  were  concerned,  the  name  of  a  prophet 
might  be  the  more  readily  applied  to  Himself  by  Jesus,  since  the 
nature  of  BUs  ministry  during  His  public  career  presented  a 
similarity  to  the  Old  Testament  prophetical  functions,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  was  surprising  to  the  people  themselves  (c£  §  15). 
Thus  the  people  themselves  called  Him  a  prophet  (Matt  xi.  11 ; 
Luke  viL  16  ;  John  vi  14,  iv.  19),  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  being 
included  in  that  of  a  prophet  We  nevertheless  find  that  Jesus  did 
not  usually  apply  this  name  to  Himself,  because  He  was  unwilling 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  placing  Him  on  a  like  footing  with  the 
Old  Testament  prophets ;  indeed,  He  said  of  John  that  he  was 
more  than  a  prophet,  because  he  did  not  predict  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  as  something  future,  but  preached  it  as  that  which 
had  already  taken  place  (Matt  xi  9).  Thus,  as  regards  Himself, 
He  must  even  more  have  had  the  idea  that  He  was  not  so  much 
a  prophet  as  the  fulfiUer  of  prophecy,  as  He  who  had  come  to 
fulfil  both  the  law  and  the  prophets  ^att  v.  17),  and  came  into 
the  vineyard,  not  as  the  servant  of  the  lord,  but  as  the  heir  of  the 
whole  theocratical  preparation.  We  have,  however,  an  expression 
in  which  Jesus  classes  Himself  in  general  among  the  prophets. 
We  must,  nevertheless,  allow  that  the  words  have  somewhat  of  a 
proverbial  character,  and  might  possibly  be  used  in  a  case  where, 
strictly  speaking,  a  prophet  was  not  in  question  (Matt.  xiiL  57 ; 
Mark  vi.  4  ;  Luke  iv.  24).  We  see,  however,  from  Luke  iv.  25, 
26,  that  Jesus  in  this  passage  compares  Himself  to  the  ancient 
prophets,  and  hence  even  His  disciples  acknowledged  Him  as 
such  (Luke  xxiv.  19).  The  substance  of  the  enunciation  of  the 
prophetical  office  is  implied  in  His  whole  teaching  in  connection 
with  His  miracles  and  predictions,  and  His  typical  life.  He  con- 
tinues this  office  in  His  exalted  state  by  means  of  the  Spirit 
whom  He  sends  (John  xiv.  26).     So  far  as  the  Lord  made  known 
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in  God's  name  the  divine  will  as  the  willing  of  salvation,  and 
executed  it  in  God's  good  time,  and  in  coniormity  with  His 
arrangement,  He  was  a  prophet ;  but  so  far  as  He  completes  the 
whole  work  of  salvation,  as  He  who  was  determined  to  be  the 
real  bringer  about  or  it,  He  is,  indeed,  far  above  all  prophesying. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  the  priesthood.  Jesus  nowhere  calls 
Himself  a  priest ;  but,  in  the  sense  in  which  He  is  called  a  high 
priest  in  Heb.  ii  17,  iv.  14,  He  represents  His  ministry,  especially 
His  sufferings  and  death,  as  expiatory, — ^tMs  being  implied  in  John 
xvii  19.  In  this  He  is  at  the  same  time  both  priest  and  sacrifice  ; 
and  His  priesthood  culminates  as  the  priesthood  of  Him  who 
offers  HimseK  as  the  holy  and  sinless  One,  as  the  gift  altogether 
well-pleasing  to  the  Father,  and  thus  sanctifies  Himself  for  His 
people,  so  that  they  may  be  sanctified  in  the  truth.  The  same 
thing  is  implied  in  Matt  xx.  28.  His  life  is  a  Xurpov,  as  it  also 
was  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  shmer,  in  which  the  general  idea 
of  substitution  is  conveyed,  although  not  the  specifically  juridical 
idea.  The  introductory  words  to  the  Lord's  Supper  (Matt  xxvi 
28)  also  belong  to  this  idea  of  the  priesthood,  inasmuch  as  the 
blood  shed  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  bears  a  reference  to  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  the  sacrifice. 

The  idea  and  title  of  king  is,  on  the  other  hand,  expressly  ap- 
plied to  Himself  by  Jesus.  It  is  quite  openly  conveyed  in  the 
paraboUc  representation  of  His  judicial  kingly  action  as  the 
Messiah  (Matt.  xxv.  34).  He  also  directly  names  Himself  a  king 
in  answer  to  Pilate's  question  (John  xviiL  37),  and  as  the  accused, 
in  the  midst  of  His  deepest  humiliation,  reveals  His  kingly  emi- 
nence,— certainly,  though,  as  a  king  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  earth 
but  of  heaven.  With  this,  too,  must  be  classed  all  that  He  does 
in  founding,  maintaining,  and  guiding  a  conununity,  to  which  the 
promise  is  given  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
it:  the  choice  of  His  disciples  (John  xv.  16,  19,  vi  70),  the 
infinite  power  of  drawing  men  unto  Him  which  He  exercises,  and 
the  dispositions  for  His  Church  (John  xv.  12  ;  Matt  x.  5  ff.,  xviiL 
15-20,  xxviii  19,  20). 

The  teaching  of  Jesus,  therefore,  contains  the  germ  of  the  later 
doctrine  of  the  threefold  office,  the  root  of  which  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament 
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§  35.   The  Teaching  as  to  the  Operation  of  Redeeming  Power — In 

general. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  Jesus  would  describe  His  redeeming 
action  under  two  different  aspectSy  the  operation,  even  during  His 
life,  being  a  twofold  one ;  hence  He  contrasts  the  two  (John  iii 
16-19).  Here,  indeed,  it  is  expressly  said  that  He  had  not  come 
to  judge  the  world ;  but,  as  some  men  loved. darkness  rather  than 
light,  and  proved  it  to  Him  effectively  by  their  moral  actions,  He 
it  is  who  must  judge  them.  Justice  must  be  done  on  sin ;  and 
this  takes  place  either  through  a  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the 
individual ;  or,  by  the  latter  resigning  himself  to  redemption,  sin 
is  judged,  and,  its  liability  to  punishment  being  recognised  by 
him,  is  thrust  out.  This  jvdgmeTU  is  sometimes  considered  by 
Jesus  as  a  future  matter,  sometimes  (especially  in  John)  more  as 
belonging  to  the  present  time ;  but  the  idea  is  not  excluded,  that 
the  judgment  now  commencing  may  be  concluded  at  a  future  time 
(John  V.  29  ;  cf.  Mark  xvi  16  ;  Matt  xxv.  31,  32,  46).  In 
John  xii  31,  xvi  11,  it  is  declared  that  the  prince  of  this  world — 
apx^v  Tov  Koa/JMV  ToiTov — shall  be  judged  and  cast  out  The 
judgTnent  on  the  world  is,  in  fact,  constituted  by  Satan  (its  chief  in 
its  separation  from  God)  being  driven  out  by  power  from  his 
position  as  &f>x<^v.  In  ch.  xii  31  this  is,  indeed,  described  as  a 
matter  belonging  to  the  present  time,  but  so  described  that  it  is  not 
spoken  of  as  taking  place  at  that  very  moment,  but  as  an  event 
to  be  expected.  Thus,  towards  the  end  of  His  farewell  discourse 
(John  xvi  11),  the  Lord  says  that  when  the  Comforter  is  come. 
He  will  judge  the  world,  'jrepl  ufuipria^,  BtKcuoavvrj^  and  Kpicrew^ 
— the  latter,  because  the  prince  of  this  wprld  is  judged.  The  fact, 
in  the  jBrst  place,  depends  on  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and 
glorification  of  Christ 

In  these  events  is  involved  the  judgment  which  befalls  Satan ; 
and,  according  to  John  xiv.  30,  it  befalls  him  exactly  so  far  as  he 
has  nothing  in  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Although  Jesus  had  entered  into  the  sinful  world  and  had  lived 
the  life  of  man,  yet  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  His  life  all  claim 
on  Him  is  cut  off.  In  this  victory  the  world  is  likewise  over- 
come, so  that  the  disciples  can  no  longer  fear  it  (John  xvi  33). 
Through  this  judgment,  however,  the  world  and  its  prince  are 
excluded  from  all  communion  with  Christ,  and  the  separation 
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expressed  in  John  iiL  18,  19,  is  fulfilled,  whicli  is  of  course  not 
completely  carried  out  until  the  coming  judgment,  but  yet  only 
under  the  condition  of  its  successive  realization  in  the  course  of 
the  world's  deyelopment  These  utterances  in  St.  John's  Gospel 
must  be  compared  with  Luke  x  18,  19 :  in  this  passage  is  shown 
the  judgment  which  will  come  upon  this  enemy.  It  is  a  victory 
over  him,  but  is  based  upon  a  moral  and  judicial  relation  (cf. 
Matt.  xiL  28,  29).  The  kingdom  of  God  is  that  which  subdues 
the  power  of  the  wicked,  in  Satan  and  in  all  those  who  persist  in 
ain.  The  destruction  of  those  wonderful  operations  of  Satanic 
agency  among  men,  which  are  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  Synoptists, 
forms  an  especial  efiect  of  this  victory. 

But  the  aim  of  the  Lord,  as  far  as  the  world  is  concerned,  is  a 
twofold  one,  Komucpidijvat  and  awOrjvtu  (Luke  viii  12;  Mark 
xvi  16  ;  John  iii  17,  v.  34,  xvi  9,  c£  11,  xvii  2,  vi  40,  47). 

The  heing  saved  is  a  salvation  in  order  to  live ;  cf.  ti»ii  aiuvio^ 
or  J«^  (Matt,  vii  14 ;  Luke  x.  28  ;  Matt,  xviii  8,  9 ;  Luke  xviii. 
18),  and  avdl^qv  (Luke  xv.  24,  32).  This  idea  was  subsequently 
current  among  the  apostles  under  the  name  awrrfpla,  which, 
however,  is  also  used  by  the  Lord  (John  iv.  22  ;  Luke  xix.  9 ;  c£ 
Matt,  xviii  11 ;  lUike  i  77).  Ltfe  is  the  essence  of  salvation. 
It  had  been  already  so  considered  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  which 
it  was  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  tilie  fulfilment  of  the  law 
(Lev.  xviii  5;  GaL  iii  11,  12;  Luke  x.  28;  c£  Hab.  ii  4). 
This  usage  of  the  word  life,  as  impljring  a  condition  of  salvation 
and  an  internal  and  external  harmony  with  and  Mendly  relation 
to  God,  has  been  appropriated  by  Jesus  in  order  to  describe  that 
life  which,  by  His  means,  falls  to  the  share  of  believers.  The 
contrast  to  it  is  the  New  Testament  idea  that  sin  and  its  cor- 
ruption are  death  (c£  John  vi  50,  51,  xi  25,  26).  It  is  called 
Jg)^  ald)vto%  because,  although  originating  in  temporal  life,  yet,  as 
springing  fix>m  God,  it  outlasts  it  In  the  Synoptists,  as  "  eternal 
life,"  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  future  matter  (Luke  xviii  18),  al- 
though there  are  some  passages  which  refer,  it  to  the  present 
time,  such  as  Luke  xv.  24,  32,  or  in  ix.  60,  where  believers  are 
taken  to  be  livifig,  in  contrast  to  the  spiritually  dead.  In  St  John 
also,  although  more  stress  is  laid  on  its  application  to  the  present 
time,  yet  its  completion  is  altogether  looked  upon  as  a  future 
matter  (John  xiv..  19,  20).  This  life,  therefore,  falls  to  the  lot  of 
believers  (so  that  they  have  it  iv  ktvrok,  John  vi  53)  through 
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Christ,  because  He  hath  the  fulness  of  life  in  Him  (John  xiv.  6), 
and  hath  overcome  death  (zl  25),  on  account  of  which  He  calls 
Himself  the  cufdarao'i^.  > 

For  this  very  reason  He  doaely  connects  His  own  life  with 
that  of  lie  believers  in  Him  (John  xiv.  19) ;  and  thus  this  sub- 
jective idea  of  life  merges  into  the  more  objective  aspect  of  the 
conmiunity  of  life  with  Christ.  Thus,  eminently,  in  John  it  is  a 
"being  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us"  (John  xiv.  20),  and  therefore 
a  coming  of  Christ  to  us  and  an  abiding  with  us  (John  xvii  23, 
xiv.  23,  XV.  4,  .7),  in  which,  without  detiacting  firom  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  two,  the  most  intimate  unify  of  life  exists  (c£  John 
xiv.  23,  21).  This  communion  with  Christ  is  not  merdy  a  moral 
oneness  of  sentiment,  for  it  does  not  consist  merely  in  love  to  Him 
and  keeping  His  commandments,  nor  merely  in  being  loved  by 
Christ  and  enjoying  His  love;  according  to  John  xiv.  21,  23,  all 
these  things  are  distinguished  by  the  Lord  fix)m  the  promise  that 
He  would  come  to  His  people  and  make  His  abode  with  them  (cf. 
vers.  28,  19,  20).  It  is  more  analogous  to  the  oneness  of  Christ 
with  the  Father  (c£  ch.  xvii  11,  23).  For  this  very  reason  it  is 
not  a  mere  oneness  of  sentiment  which  is  in  question,  but  they 
are  in  Christ  and  in  the  Father  (ver.  21).  It  depends  on  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit ;  and  all  that  He  conveys  is  given  by 
the  Father  (ch.  xiv.  16,  17,  26).  It  is  consequently  a  participa- 
tion in  the  life  of  Christ,  and  in  the  innermost  pov^er  of  life,  which 
in  believers  is  the  same  as  in  Christ,  being  communicated  from 
Him  to  them.  Commimion  with  Christ  includes  the  enjoyment 
of  the  love  of  Christ  (ch.  xv.  9),  under  the  condition  that  we  abide 
in  His  love  by  following  His  commandments  and  His  example 
(vers.  9,  10-).  Hence  it  also  includes  the  perfect  joy  of  Christ 
(ver.  11):  it  is  the  joy  which  He  HimseK  has  and  gives.  Finally, 
we  may  also  gather  that  communion  with  Christ  is  also  com- 
mainion  with  the  Father  and  with  ihe  Spirit,  as  results  &om  the 
oneness  of  the  Fadier  with  the  Son  and  with  the  Spirit 

The  communion  with  Christ  is  thus  represented  to  us  in  our 
Lord's  utterances  in  St  John's  Gospel  In  the  Synoptists  we 
have  passages  which  come  very  near,  and  are  allied  to  these,  but 
none  that  are  identical  We  fijad  in  them,  at  all  events,  the  pro- 
mise of  a  divine  and  efficacious  presence  of  Jesus  among  His 
people  (Matt  xviii  20,  xxviii.  20);  and  figuratively  (Matt  xii. 
46-50,  especially  vers.  49  and  50 ;  c£  Mark  iiu  31-35 ;  Luke 
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viii.  19-21),  with  those  who  keep  His  word,  Jesus  stands  in  the 
relation  of  an  intimate  communion  of  spirit,  similar  to  the  natural 
affinity  with  a  mother,  brother,  or  sister.  He  assures  this  peculiar 
affinity  with  Him  to  those  who  fulfil  the  will  of  His  Father. 
Connected  with  this,  too,  is  the  coming  of  men  to  Christ  (Matt. 
XL  28),  to  which  He  invites  all  those  who  are  weary  and  heavy- 
laden.  In  Luke  vi.  47  (cf.  John  v.  40,  vi  35,  37,  44)  we  have 
the  movement  of  the  individual  towards  Christ  represented  as  a 
union  with  Him ;  and  in  Matt  xi.  28  (cf.  vers.  29,  30)  the  coming 
is  in  the  sense  of  the  union  with  Him,  which  subordinates  the 
subject  to  Him,  thereby  procuring  rest. 

The  previous  matter  we  have  considered  contains  the  general 
points  which  are  realized  in  a  certain  special  order  of  salvation:  this 
includes  (1)  the  calling,  (2)  the  commen^cement  of  salvation,  (3)  its 
progress  and  completion.  The  order  of  salvation  generally  is  not 
mentioned  expressly  in  the  utterances  of  the  Lord,  although  the 
Lord  speaks  of  the  way  in  which  men  are  to  walk,  and  the  gate 
into  which  they  are  to  enter  (Matt,  vii  13,  14).  Indeed,  He 
describes  Himself  as  the  way,  and  the  only  way,  by  which  man 
Cometh  to  the  Father  (John  xiv.  6).  These  three  distinct  effects 
of  His  mission  may,  however,  be  gathered  readily  enough  from 
His  discourses.  They  may  be  foxmd  combined  and  expressly 
distinguished  in  John  vi  44 :  the  "  drawing''  forms  a  part  of  the 
calling,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  coming  as  the  commencement, 
and  the  resurrection  as  the  completion  of  salvation. 

§  36.  The  Teaching  as  to  the  Operation  of  Redeeming  Power — Tlie 

Calling. 

The  calling  is  the  requisite  condition,  without  which  no  one 
can  attain  salvation  and  life.  The  Lord,  in  speaking  of  it,  uses 
the  expression  KuXelv  (Matt  ix.  13;  Mark  ii.  17;  Luke  v.  32), 
to  call  to  repentance.  On  this  point,  however,  we  must  specially 
consider  the  three  parables  which  speak  of  the  calling  and  its 
results.  In  them,  by  the  two  figures  of  the  wedding-feaM  and  the 
vineyard,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  represented  to  us  in  its  twofold 
aspect,  as  a  good  to  be  enjoyed,  and  also  as  a  sphere  of  work  and 
duty  (Matt  xxiL  2-14;  Luke  xiv.  16-23;  Matt  xx.  1-16). 
Added  to  this,  we  may  discern  other  figurative  modes  of  ex- 
pressing this  idea,  such  as  the  gathering  together  His  people  as  a 
hen  gathers  her  chickens  (Matt  xxiiL  37;  Luke  xiii  34);  the 
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seeking  after  ihat  which  is  lost  (Luke  xv.  4,  8 ;  Matt,  xvlii 
11-14).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  expression  used  in  Matt 
xxviii.  19,  fjui0r)T€veiv,  to  make  into  disciples.  The  idea  implied 
in  these  expressions  is  that  of  a  divine  act,  sometimes  of  God 
the  Father  (as  distinguished  from  the  Son),  who,  through  His 
servants,  causes  an  invitation  to  be  given  (Matt,  tyii  2,  3); 
sometimes  it  is  Christ  Himself  who  is  the  caller  (Matt  ix.  13, 
and  parallel  passages)  during  His  earthly  career,  by  means  of  the 
prophetic  office  which  devolved  upon  Him  in  His  humiliation. 
Thus  He  especially  calls  the  apostles,  though  in  this  it  may  be 
said  that  God,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
caUer  by  means  of  Christ's  words.  But  God  the  Father  can 
also  call  in  a  direct  way  :  the  "  drawing  "  and  **  giving  "  in  John 
vi  37,  39,  44,  65,  are  in  connection  with  this. 

The  act  of  calling  is  both  irUemal  and  external :  external  as  the 
historical  knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  work,  of  the  historical 
Christ.  It  is,  in  tie  first  place,  a  calling  through  the  toord.  In 
John  xvii.  20  the  Lord  says  that  He  prays  for  all  who,  through 
the  word,  believe  on  Him.  Thus,  in  the  above-named  parables, 
the  word  is  set  forth  as  the  word  of  invitation  to  men.  Hence  the 
great  importance  of  the  word  in  the  representation  of  its  effects 
(Matt,  xiii  19-23),  and  the  charge  to  the  disciples  to  preach  it 
(Matt  xxviii  19 ;  Mark  xvi.  15).  But  the  word  of  calling 
reaches  the  consciousness  of  individuals  imder  certain  circum- 
stances, which  m^odify  its  impression.  The  influence  of  these 
belongs  to  the  calling  as  much  as  the  sending  of  the  word  and 
its  instruments.  Of  this  kind  are  the  circumstances  which  sur- 
roimded  the  prodigal  son,  and  induced  him  to  come  to  himself 
(Luke  xvi  14—17).  These  circumstances  are  an  element  of  the 
external  calling,  which,  however,  is  thus  rendered  internal  Many 
of  the  utterances  of  Jesus  are  so  generally  framed,  that  they  may 
be  referred  to  both  aspects  of  the  calling,  although  in  the  first 
place  they  suggest  the  internal  side ;  thus  John  vi  44  f ,  65. 
The  leing  taught  h/  God  is  the  internal  call,  by  which  the  Father 
gives  a  man  to  the  Son,  or  causes  him  to  come  to  Him.  This 
drawing  is  an  act  of  the  Father;  but  in  John  xii  32  the  Son 
says  that  He  Himself  possesses  equally  with  the  Father  this 
power  of  attraction,  within  reach  of  which  we  must  come  in  order 
to  be  among  those  that  are  called.  It  takes  effect  through  the 
word  and  the  whole  situation  of  the  person  acted  on,  and  is 
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essentially  an  internal  bias^  only  that  by  it  the  matter  is  not  yet 
decided. 

The  coiling  assumes,  indeed^  different  degrees,  as  shown  in  Luke 
xiv.  16-23,  where  the  stringency  culminates  in  ver.  23 ;  but 
even  here  it  is  a  cogent  call,  and  not  force,  which  is  spoken  of. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  degrees,  the  calling  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  always  impressively  intended,  as  in  the  two  parables,  and  in 
that  of  the  vineyard,  and,  on  the  other,  never  of  a  compulsory 
character,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  the  reply  of  man,  as  in  the 
parable  of  the  vineyard 

The  calling  is  a  genercU  one,  and  according  to  the  nature  of 
redeeming  mercy,  which  consists  in  assisting  from  motives  of 
love  those  that  are  lost  (Matt  xviii.  11—14;  cf.  Matt.  ix.  13; 
Luke  V.  32,  according  to  which,  Christ  calls  sinners).  Therefore 
the  love  of  Qod  working  in  Him  embraces  the  entire  tcoafux: 
(John  iii  16).  The  caUii^,  consequently,  applies  to  all  nations 
without  distinction, — to  the  Grentiles  equally  with  the  Jews  (Matt 
xxviil  19 ;  Mark  xvL  15) ;  cf.  the  assurance  as  to  the  participation 
of  the  (Jentiles  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Matt  viii  11,  xxiv.  14, 
xxvi  13 ;  John  x.  16).  Other  passages,  which  appear  to  limit  the 
calling  and  to  exclude  the  Gentiles,  are  only  intended  to  express 
that  die  Lord  had  to  limit  His  personal  ministry  as  Messiah  to 
the  theocratic  people  first  of  all  (Matt  xv.  24,  generally  vers. 
21-28 ;  Mark  vii.  24-30 ;  Matt  x.  5-7  ;  Luke  x.  2).  But  the 
calling  deals  with  individuals  in  succession.  This  idea  in  its 
general  character  is  expressed  in  Matt  xx.  2—16.  The  succession 
itseK  is  set  forth  in  Luke  xiv.  16-23,  especially  in  vers.  16,  17, 
21,  23.  The  first  are  those  who  have  had  among  them  since 
ancient  times  a  system  of  national  guidance :  to  them  first  the 
caU  came,  because  in  them  the  requisite  ccmditions  of  recognition 
and  acceptance  were  inherent ;  when  they  rejected  the  invitation, 
the  succession  goes  <hi  to  those  who  are  inferior  in  claim. 

In  respect  to  those  who  accept  the  call,  the  calling  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  choosing.  This  choosing,  as  God's  act,  is  only  once 
mentioned,  and  then,  indeed,  quite  generally  (Mark  xiii.  20) ;  in 
which,  however,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  ideal  eternal  act  of 
God  is  meant,  the  temporal  effect  of  which  is  the  calling, — just 
as  the  choosing  in  the  apostolical  teaching,  especially  in  Paul,  is 
not  the  temporal  /wiXe«/,  by  which  those  accepting  the  call  are 
actually  severed  from  the  complex  of  the  K6a-fju>s.     We  are  speci- 
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ally  pointed  to  this  everlasting  act  in  Matt.  xxv.  34,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  for  those  who  are  blessed  of  the  Father  the  fiaatXela 
is  f/rotiiaafUin)  horn  the  foundation  of  the  world.  *The  elect" 
are  often  spoken  of  (Lnke  xviiL  7 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  22,  24,  31  ; 
Mark  xiii.  20,  22  ;  c£  Ps.  cv.  43  ;  Isa.  Ixv.  22  ;  Eom.  viii  33  ; 
CoL  iii  12).  By  these,  however,  are  always  meant  those  who 
are  called  and  redly  accept  the  call  (Matt,  xxii  14),  inwardly 
apprehending  the  word  (Luke  viii  15 ;  Matt  xiii.  23) ;  but  those, 
especially,  who  are  distinguished  and  first  among  them.  For 
even  among  those  who  accept  the  call,  there  is,  according  to 
Matt  XX.  16,  a  distinction  of  degrees.  When,  therefore,  a  man 
accepts  the  call,  everything  that  he  is,  becomes,  has,  and  receives, 
is  to  be  referred  to  tiie  eternal  act  of  €rod :  it  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Father  (Matt  xx.  23,  xxv.  34). 

§  37.  TIl6  Teacking  as  to  the  Operation  of  Redeeming  Pov?er — The 
Commen^ceirwrU  of  Salvation, 

The  general  idea  of  an  alteration  of  the  mind  or  spiritual  "being 
is  treated  of  didactically  by  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  John  only. 
The  principal  passage  is  that  concerning  regeneration  (John  iii 
3-8),  by  which  may  be  placed  the  more  general  utterance,  John 
V.  21,  as  to  the  fyxmoielv.  Li  both  passages  salvation  is  treated 
of  under  the  idea  of  life :  in  the  former,  of  regeneration  and  an 
entry  into  life ;  in  the  latter,  as  the  quickening  of  those  who  are 
dead.  For  the  Lord,  by  comprehending  salvation  in  the  idea  of 
life,  places  the  whole  of  His  positive  agency  in  making  alive.  This 
is  followed  in  ver.  22  by  the  mention  of  the  jtidgrnent  which  these 
incur  who  do  not  believe,  and  therefore  will  not  receive  life  like 
those  who  accept  the  word  (ver.  24).  The  passing  from  death 
unto  life  is  represented  in  John  iii  3-8  under  the  figure  of  a  new 
birth.  In  this,  not  only  is  life  opposed  to  death,  but  the  new  life 
is  compared  with  the  old  in  respect  to  its  quality,  life  with  life. 
Even  in  John  v.  something  of  a  similar  character  is  indeed  im- 
plied in  the  idea  of  ^(orj  amvio^  as  contrasted  with  transitory  life. 
This  birth  is  a  birth  of  the  Spirit, — more  accurately,  of  water  and 
the  Spirit  (John  iii  5), — just  as  in  Qeov  (John  i.  13  ;  1  John  iv.  7, 
V.  i  4).  The  Divine  Spirit  is  the  breath  of  life,  corresponding  to 
the  inccfrmptible  seed  from  which,  according  to  1  Pet  i  23,  the 
new  life  springs.  Some  have  looked  upon  this  twofold  origin 
(water  and  the  Spirit)  as  dinhtih  Svoiv ;  or  it  has  been  thought 
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that  the  wvevfia  was  to  be  understood  literally,  and  the  vS(op 
symbolically.  But  why  is  the  water  symbolically  added  ?  The 
idea  of  purification  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  this  satisfactorily. 
Or  it  is  said  that  regeneration  may  be  compared  with  the  arising 
of  a  new  existence  (1  Pet.  i  23);  and  as  in  Tit  iii  5  the  water 
or  the  washing  of  regeneration  may  be  taken  in  reference  to 
baptism,  so  here  the  water  is  to  be  understood  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  account  of  the  creation  (Gen.  i  1-3),  regeneration 
being  called  a  new  creation  in  2  Cor.  v.  17.  The  water  would 
then  be  the  element  to  be  formed,  the  Spirit  the  forming  element. 
But  creation  is  not  a  matter  in  question  here.  The  comparison 
with  1  Pet  i  23,  and  also  the  figure  itself,  point  rather  to  natural 
generation ;  the  latter  results  ifc  aapK6<;  koI  aXixaro^  (cfl  John  L 
13) ;  with  the  latter  the  Lord  now  contrasts  a  twofold  expression 
for  the  cause  of  the  spiritual  generation,  in  which  the  vi(op  forms 
the  antithesis  to  the  alfia,  the  purifying  to  the  contaminating 
element  In  this,  too,  there  is  a  hint  conveyed  that  the  Spirit 
causes  a  new  life  in  an  already  existing  subject,  and  that  this  is 
possible  only  by  the  latter  being  purified ;  so  that  the  Spirit  acts 
not  only  with  a  quickening  power,  which  is  inherent  in  Him,  but 
also  with  a  purifying  effect,  as  shown  by  the  addition  of  water. 
In  both  respects  the  freshly  flowing  and  purifying  water  in 
baptism  is  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit  In  this  passage  the  Lord 
alludes  quite  evidently  to  baptism,  although  not  at  present  to 
the  baptism  instituted  by  Him.  But  He  might  indeed  refer 
to  its  precursor,  the  baptism  of  John.  John  the  Baptist  is  in- 
deed spoken  of  in  this  chapter.  He  was  still  exercising  his 
prophetic  ministry,  and  in  Jerusalem  it  was  not  out  of  place 
to  speak  of  him.  Jesus  might  well  hope  that  this  allusion 
would  be  understood  by  Nicodemus,  and  that  He  could  thus 
lead  him  to  aU  that  He  Himself  intended.  In  this,  therefore, 
we  have  the  second  reason  for  the  conjunction  of  the  vBa>p  with 
the  wvevfia.  This  new  birth  expresses  an  entire  change  in  a 
spiritual  respect,  an  entirely  n,€w  vital  power  being  infused  by  the 
Spirit ;  in  it  the  true  life  is  implanted,  not,  indeed,  by  man,  but  by 
God  as  the  only  author.  The  alteration  itself  is,  however,  accom- 
panied by  pangs,  as  is  indeed  implied  in  the  figure.  The  two 
ideas  of  regeneration  and  of  passing  from  death  unto  life  are, 
however,  retained  by  the  apostles,  and  further  developed  by  them. 
In  the  Synoptists  we  find  no  utterances  on  the  point  which  are 
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entirely  identical  -with  Uiose  in  St.  John.  There  are,  however, 
some  which  are  closely  allied,  and  seem  to  allude  to  the  two  ideas 
expressed  in  the  fourth  gospel  In  them,  also,  the  state  of  the 
sinner  is  looked  upon  as  a  state  of  death  (Luke  ix.  60) ;  and 
in  Luke  xv.  24,  32,  it  is  said  of  the  prodigal  son  that  he  had 
been  dead  and  was  alive  again.  Likewise  the  language  in  Matt 
xviii  3,  Mark  x  14,  and  Matt,  xix  14,  corresponds  with  the 
idea  of  regeneration.  By  this  a  conversion  and  becoming  like  little 
children  are  laid  down  as  a  necessary  condition  for  entering  into 
the  kingdom  of  Grod.  In  these  passages  a  mighty  change,  at  all 
events,  is  implied, — indeed,  the  becoming  a  new  man.  Everything 
belonging  to  the  former  development  of  the  man  is  to  bei  given 
up,  and  a  new  development  must  be  begun,  and  the  man  must 
thus  assume  the  receptive  character  of  a  child.  Yet  this  idea 
does  not  go  so  far  as  regeneration.  The  above-named  change  refers 
only  to  the  moment  of  childhood,  consequently  to  the  beginning 
of  the  natural  life;  but  regeneration,  as  the  beginning  of  an 
entirely  new  life,  goes  much  further.  Added  to  this,  the  alteration 
is  removed  entirely  from  any  himian  causality  and  is  transferred  to 
the  divine  agency.  The  sjmoptical  view  is,  however,  supplemented 
by  another  passage,  Matt  xix.  26,  in  which  the  entry  into  God's 
kingdom,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  seemed  impossible 
to  men,  is  declared  to  be  possible  to  the  divine  omnipotence.  But 
this  is  not  directly  applied  to  the  conversion  to  a  child-like  state, 
as  in  regeneration, — the  possibility  of  a  return  to  this  state  through 
divine  grace  being  only  presupposed.  The  same  idea  is,  however, 
expressed  in  Matt  v.  6,  where  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  himger 
and  thirst  after  righteousness  is  represented  as  being  the  divine  gift. 
The  commencement  of  salvation  is  both  a  change  of  mind  and 
also  a  reversion  of  the  relation  towards  Ood.  The  idea  of  the 
conunencement  of  salvation  being  that  of  an  entry  into  life,  the 
call  of  God  is  become  a  quickening,  regenerating  inlBiuence.  The 
change  in  the  spiritual  being  of  man,  which  is  implied  therein,  is 
contained  in  the  figure  of  the  new  birth.  But  the  alteration  in  the 
relation  to  God  is  conveyed  by  the  idea  of  being  sought  and 
found  by  God  or  Christ  (Matt  xviii  12-14 ;  Luke  xv.  4  fF.,  xix. 
10),  of  being  exalted,  of  not  coining  into  judgment,  and  of  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  These  two  points  are  dealt  with  by  the  Lord 
in  the  most  various  ways, — not  scholastically,  but  freely  touched 
upon,  although  always  consistently  with  the  fundamental  idea 
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They  are,  for  instance,  comprehended  in  the  figure  of  the  strait 
gate  and  the  narrow  way  (Matt  vii  13 ;  Luke  xiii  24),  which 
denotes  the  entry  into  the  way  of  salvation,  or  the  way  of  life, 
but  at  the  same  time  describes  it  as  a  change  of  mind. 

The  new  life  of  man  in  itself,  the  change  of  mind  and  conver- 
sion, or  the  altered  feeling  and  conduct  in  a  moral  respect,  is 
styled  by  our  Lord  fieravoeiv  (Matt  iv.  17 ;  Mark  i  15 ;  Luke 
xr.  7,  10),  €7rurrpi<f>€tv  (Luke  xxiL  32),  <rrpa^v€u  (Matt  xviii 
3),  fjuerafAeKeaOcu  (Matt  xxi.  29).  This  disposition  of  mind  has 
two  elements  which  everywhere  recur,  rqoentance  and  bdiefmng,  as 
the  negative  and  positive  poles  of  this  new  life. 

The  first  element  of  this  double  condition  of  the  hearty  or  two- 
fold feeling,  repentance,  is  very  characteriatically  and  copiously 
laid  down  in  the  b^inning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts  in  the 
Beatitudes  (Matt  v.  3),  with  which  should  be  compared  Matt  xi 
28.  The  Lord  declares  the  blessedness  of  the  poor  in  spirit  who 
are  conscious  of  their  poverty,  and  invites  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden  to  ccHne  imto  Him.  Bepentance,  theref(H:e,  is  self-humilia- 
tion. It  is,  besides,  depicted  in  its  inward  disposition  as  a  lively 
consciousness  of  personal  sin,  and  a  candid  repentance  for  the 
same  (Luke  xv.  17,  21,  28),  in  which  also  the  need  for  deliver- 
ance is  expressed  as  a  lively  longing  for  God's  succour.  For  him 
who  has  not  done  his  Father's  will,  there  is  no  other  way  to  be 
saved  but  a  convwsion  of  this  kind  (Matt  xxi  28  ft).  As  re- 
gards the  discourses  in  St  John,  it  is,  in  general,  a  peculiarity  in 
them  that  they  bring  more  prominently  forward  the  positive  idea» 
and  represent  regeneration  as  a  positive  act  There  is,  however, 
no  deficiency  in  the  ideas  belonging  to  the  subject  Thus,  for 
instance,  the  idea  of  the  S*^^  (John  vii  37;  d  Matt  v.  6). 
Also,  in  John  iii  20,  21,  he  that  perseveres  in  sin  is  indeed 
worthy  of  the  ikerf)(6^wu,  but  he  avoids  it ;  but  others  who  do 
not  persevere  in  their  sin  do  not  avoid  it,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
place  themselves  in  the  light,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  en- 
lightened by  it,  and  thus  suffer  the  ^Xct^^wu  ;  as  Paul  says,  "  If 
we  judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged"  (1  Cor.  xi  31).  Re- 
pentance being,  in  the  first  place,  Uie  opposition  to  sin  and  tiie 
turning  away  &om  it,  it  is  also  the  giving  up  of  the  sinful  life 
in  order  to  attain  one  of  an  opposite  character ;  consequently  the 
surrender  of  the  lower  life  in  order  to  gain  the  soul  (Matt  x  39, 
xvi  25 ;  Luke  xvii  33 ;  John  xii  25).     The  conlession  of  sin 
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also  belongs  to  it  (Luke  xv.  21) ;  also  the  firm  rejection  of  darling 
sins  in  which  a  man  has  lived  (John  v.  14 ;  Matt.  v.  29),  and  a 
complete  lenimciation  of  them,  added  to  every  possible  restitution 
of  any  wrong  done  (Luke  xix.  8),  and  a  ready  assumption  of  the 
difficult  duty  of  self-denial 

The  fieravoeip  is  placed  by  the  Lord  in  connection  with  the 
vurreveiv ;  but  the  helievinff  consi;^  in  the  coming  to  Christ  of 
him  that  is  drawn,  by  God  (John  vi  44,  c£  64),  and,  on  coming 
to  Christ,  in  being  accepted  by  Him  (John  vi  37).  Thus  it  is 
a  work  to  which  man  is  summoned  by  God  (John  vi  29),  a  draw- 
ing near  to  Christ  (Matt  xi  28),  a  self-resignation  to  Him,  and, 
consequently,  a  laying  hold  of  Him  with  confidenca  This  agrees 
with  the  signification  of  iritm^,  which  is  equivalent  to  trust,  con- 
fidence, which  fundamental  meaning  not  only  corresponds  with 
rp^n,  but  is  also  corroborated  by  the  prevailing  mode  of  construc- 
tion in  the  utterances  of  the  Lord,  with  the  dative  (John  v.  24  ; 
Matt,  xad  25) ;  with  hrl  =  to  rdy  <m  anything  (Luke  xxiv,  25) ; 
with  ip  (Mark  i  15),  because  belief  as  confidence  has  found  a 
resting-point ;  with  eit  (John  iii  15,  vi  29,  35,  vii  38,  ix.  35 ; 
Matt  xviii  6).  The  noun  ^n-lari^  itself  does  not  occur  so  fre- 
quently in  the  gospels  as  in  the  epistles ;  but,  where  it  does  occur, 
it  is  made  equivalent  to  trugt, — ^that  is,  in  Christ  (Luke  xviii  8, 
xxii  32,  viii  48,  vii.  50;  Matt  viii.  10,  ix.  2 ;  Mark  iv.  40).  None 
of  the  other  derivations  have  more  in  their  favour ;  least  of  all 
those  which  go  on  the  idea  of  the  signification  of  honesty  of  con- 
vietioTi;  at  those  which  take  the  meaning  to  be  a  helievinff  to  he 
tTTie.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  passc^es  in  whidti 
this  meaning  appears  to  prevail :  it  is  so  in  the  construction  with 
the  accusative  (tovto,  John  xi  26),  or  with  fht  (John  ix.  18,  viii 
24,  xi  27,  42,  xiii.  19,  etc.).  Li  these  passages  prominence  is 
given  to  a  special  point  in  faith,  as  the  tendency  of  the  entire  man 
and  of  the  heart  towards  God  or  Christ  This  point  is  the  strong 
impression  of  a  matter  being  true.  Olshausen  explains  faith,  as 
occurring  in  the  gospels,  to  be  the  suscefptHyility  of  reception  of  the 
power  proceeding  &om  Christ  But  faith  must  not  be  limited  to 
this :  the  reception  itself  being  also  an  attribute  of  it,  the  mere 
susceptibility  does  not  go  far  enough.  Where  the  irUnt^  exists, 
there  is  an  actual  acceptance  of  Christ.  But,  of  course,  according 
to  the  connection,  it  may  be  perhaps  only  incipient  and  partial 
Other  expressions  for  the  idea  of  faith  may  be  found  in  the  utter- 
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ances  of  the  Lord,  especially  in  John.  The  sheep  hear  His  voice 
(John  X.  27,  cf.  vera.  26, 16, 4,  3,  and  viii  43,  as  a  contrast).  The 
idea  oi following  (John  x.  27)  implies  something  further;  but  the 
hearing  and  perceiving  the  voice  of  Christ  form  a  part  of  faith ; 
so  also  yivaxTKeiv  (John  xvii  3).  The  idea  of  faith  certainly  ap- 
peara  in  the  evangelists  to  be  to  some  extent  a  flexible  one.  -  It 
has  various  grades;  and  is  sometimes  incipient,  and  sometimes 
progressive  and  conclusive,  according  to  the  persons  with  whom 
the  Lord  had  to  deal  Sometimes,  indeed,  faith  appeara  as  a 
gradually  suscipient  principle  of  this  kind,  even  in  regard  to 
various  divine  powera  and  gifts,  as  the  gift  of  bodily  healing 
(Luke  viii  48,  xvii  19 ;  Matt,  viii  13 ;  John  iv.  50).  But  as 
aU  bodily  suffering  is  only  the  result  of  sin,  and  bodily  healing 
is  only  an  offshoot  of  the  spiritually  redeeming  agency,  and  an 
anticipation  of  the  future  redemption  from  aU  evil,  faith  also 
is,  indeed,  the  necessary  condition  for  experiencing  the  benefits  of 
this  divine  power.  But  it  refera  essentially  to  the  spiritually  re- 
deeming power  of  Christ  (this  being  expressly  stated  in  Luke  vii. 
50),  and  therefore  to  salvation  generally,  and  to  eternal  life  (John 
iii  15,  vi  40),  and  to  its  future  consummation  in  the  avaarcun^ 
(John  xi  25,  26). 

Thus  repentance  on  the  one  hand,  and  faith  on  the  other,  or, 
combined  in  one  idea,  penitent  faith,  appeara  to  be  the  condition 
necessary  for  salvation,  and  the  charaxjteristic  of  the  new  life. 
And,  in  this  sense,  the  gate  spoken  of  in  Matt  vii.  13,  14,  is  at 
the  same  time  both  the  condition  and  the  life  itself,  because  in  this 
change  of  mind  the  new  spiritual  life  is  subjectively  supposed. 

But,  in  another  aspect,  this  new  life  is  also  a  change  in  the 
relation  to  God.  Guilt,  and  the  liability  to  punishment,  and  the 
pressure  of  sin,  no  longer  weigh  heavily  on  the  new  man :  his  sins 
are  forgiven;  he  is  justified.  The  usual  phrase  for  this  relation  is 
the  a(f>€aL<:  r&v  afiapri&v  (Matt  xxvi  28 ;  Luke  xxiv.  47),  an 
expression  derived  from  the  Old  Testament  (cf.  Mark  i  4 ;  Luke 
i  77) ;  a(f>i€pai  ra^  afiapria^  (Matt  ix.  2,  5,  6  ;  Luke  vii  47-49, 
xi.  4;  John  xx.  23) ; . . .  afutprlav  (Matt  xii.  31.  32) ;  ra  o^CKrifiara 
(Matt  vi  12)  ;  aj>.  tcl  irapairra)ixara  (Matt  vi  14,  15) ;  a^.  tivI 
(Luke  xxiii  34,  xii  10 ;  Matt  xviii.  21,  35) ;  and  a<^<rA9  alone 
(Mark  iii  29 ;  cf.  Heb.  is.  22).  These  expressions  refer  to  the 
abolition  of  the  relation  to  God  which  is  brought  about  by  sin, 
and,  in  the  firat  place,  to  its  direct  negative.     It  is  the  abrogation 
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of  the  relation  of  guilt  before  God,  especially  of  the  consciousness 
of  guilt  and  liability  to  punishment  in  God's  sight.  Under  this 
aspect  it  may  be  compared  with  the  parable  of  the  great  debtor 
(Matt  xviiL  23  ff. ;  c£  Luke  vii.  41;  42).  The  positive  element 
in  the  idea  is  the  restoration  of  a  harmonious  relation  to  God,  as 
befits  a  righteous  man  or  a  child  of  Ood;  cf.  SiKauwadcu  (Luke 
xviii  14,  cf.  ver.  13).  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  is  Luke  who 
retains  this  expression, — ^the  companion  of  the  apostle  who  so 
specially  uses  the  expression,  and  has  developed  the  idea.  Always 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  almost  always  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Succuovv  is  equivalent  to  declaring  to  he  righteous^  and  treating  any 
one  as  such,  Aikoaovv  eavrop  (Luke  xvi  15),  to  justify  oneself,  to 
hold  oneself  to  be  righteous,  is  an  imwarrantable  self-exaltation, 
which  is  an  abomination  before  God ;  but  lowering  oneself  in  a 
free  acknowledgment  of  guilt  and  corruption,  humiliating  oneself, 
and  beseeching  God  for  His  forgiving  mercy,  these  things  con- 
stitute the  way  of  elevating  the  sinner  who  is  worthy  of  con- 
demnation in  God's  sight, — ^that  is,  the  way  of  freeing  him  from 
his  sin.  But  the  positive  side,  the  transposition  into  the  relation 
of  a  child  of  God,  is  presented  in  the  parable  of  the  lost  son,  in 
which  the  result  of  forgiveness  is  fully  depicted  (Luke  xv.  20—24). 
Therefore  the  restoration  into  the  position  of  a  child,  which  position 
has  been  lost  by  sin,  is,  like  justification,  an  expression  for  the 
positive  element  in  the  matter.  Other  descriptions  of  this  also 
occur,  such  as  the  finding  of  that  which  is  lost,  although  there  is 
really  something  more  involved  in  this,  namely,  the  idea  of  being 
renewed  and  sanctified.  The  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
less  frequently  brought  forward  in  St  John,  because  he  chiefly 
specifies  those  utterances  in  which  redemption  is  described  in  its 
positive  element  (thus  John  xvii  13) ;  so  also  the  haviTig  eternal 
life,  and  n/)t  "being  lost  (John  iii  18,  16,  v.  24),  and  other  things 
of  a  figurative  nature,  as  the  thirsting  no  more  (John  iv.  14).  The 
negative  view  is  not,  however,  entirely  wanting ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  the  remission  of  sins  expressly  mentioned  in  John  xx. 
23, — ^mentioned,  indeed,  as  a  part  of  the  apostolical  commission, 
and  therefore  brought  forward  in  a  very  important  way. 

To  the  inquiry  as  to  what  the  Lord  lays  down  as  the  condition 
required  for  the  remissison  of  sins  and  justification,  the  answer 
must  be  faith  hosed  on  repemtance.  This  is  decidedly  the  case  in 
the  Synoptists,  and  also  in  John.     The  praying  publican  went 
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down  to  his  house  justified  (Luke  xviii  14);  and  this  is  attributed 
by  the  Loid  to  his  frame  of  mind,  which  was  contrasted  with  the 
self-righteousness  of  the  Pharisee,  and  the  latter^s  sanctity  and 
accompanying  contempt  for  others.  This  frame  of.mind  consisted 
in  a  penitent  disposition,  and  a  trusting  apprehension  of  God's 
mercy,  joined  to  a  desire  of  salvation.  We  must  also  specially 
class  with  this  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  prodigal  son  when  he 
returned  to  his  father.  In  addition  to  these  parables,  which  con- 
tain the  general  idea^  but  are  without  any  reference  to  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ,  we  have  also  more  d^Snite  statements,  in 
which  the  latter  are  included,  as  the  Lord's  treatment  of  Zacchaous 
(Luke  xix.  1-1 0),  and,  more  decidedly  still.  His  wcwrds  in  reference 
to  the  woman  that  was  a  sinner  (Luke  vii  37  ft,  50).  We  find 
in  her,  in  addition  to  faith  accompanied  by  bitter  sorrow  for  sin, 
the  intimate  adhesion  of  the  heart  to  the  Bedeemer.  This  is  con- 
trasted with  the  feelings  of  Simon  the  Pharisee,  of  whom  it  is 
shown,  in  ch.  vii  S9-47»  that  he  imagined  himself  to  be  very 
superior  to  the  sinful  woman,  and  manifested  evident  zeal  tor  the 
law  of  Gk)d,  but  also  that  he  was  less  susceptible  of  salvation  than 
the  woman,  because  he  was  deficient  in  a  deep  recognition  of  sin 
and  desire  for  redemption,  and,  consequently,  in  attachment  to  the 
person  of  the  Lord.  Lastly,  we  find  the  same  feeling  in  the  thief 
who  was  crucified  with  Ghiistv  who,  with  deep  confession  of  his 
sins,  turns  in  faith  to  Jesus.  Again,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
all  these  passages  occur  in  Luke,  the  companion  of  Paul  We 
may  perceive  from  this,  that  to  him  tiiese  narratives  appeared 
specially  charad^ristic,  and  hence  his  selection  of  them  assumes 
a  particular  significance.  Utterances  of  this  kind  are  not,  how- 
ever, wanting  in  the  other  Synoptists :  c£  the  passage  Matt  ix. 
11-13,  and  the  parallels,  in  which  the  ofmfyrmhxil  are  those  who 
feel  themselves  to  be  such,  the  SiMum  being  the  inroKpofofiepoi 
iaxrrov9;  c£  also  ch.  jjd.  28-32,  in  which  the  self-righteous 
Pharisees  are  contrasted  with  sinners  who  finally  attain  to  the 
way  of  repentance,  so  as  to  do  God's  will ;  also,  ch.  xxii  11-14, 
where  the  wedding  garmait  represents  penitent  faith,  just  as  the 
Lord  elsewhere  accurately  expresses  it,  that  man  is  to  be  poor  in 
spirit,  and  to  hung^  and  thirst  in  spirit  (Matt  v.  3,  6) ;  also  that, 
as  weary  and  heavy-laden,  he  must  come  to  the  Lord  (Matt  xL 
28-30).  From  this  point  of  view,  also,  must  we  understand  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  paralytic  person  (Matt  ix.  2).     John  also 
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gives  passages  in  wMch  this  stipulation  is  brought  forward :  thus 
ch.  iii  15,  V.  24,  ch.  vi,  and  also  ch.  ix.,  in  which  faith  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  or  denoted ;  of.  other  passages  in  which  this  is 
not  so  plainly  done  (cf.  vi  37,  iv.  14).  Whoever  allows  himself 
to  be  drawn  by  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  believes  on  Him,  does 
not  come  into  judgment,  and  has  everlasting  life ;  that  is,  he  ob- 
tains forgiveness  of  sins  and  justification.  Thus,  in  the  didactic 
discourses  in  St  John's  Grospel,  we  find  the  same  conditions  for 
salvation :  it  is  either  rq)entance  combined  with  faith,  or  faith 
combined  witii  repentance. 

There  is  also  no  need  for  perplexity,  when  we  find  the  Lord 
laying  down  as  a  condition,  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  sometimes 
love  to  Him,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sinful  woman  (Luke  vii  47) ; 
sometimes  a  readiness  to  forgive  our  fellow-men,  as  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer  (Matt  vi  12)  and  similar  expressions  (Mark  xi.  25,  26) ; 
or  compassion  towards  them  (Matt  v.  7).  Sometimes  on  these 
occasions  it  is  not  the  very  first  commencement  of  forgiveness 
of  sins  which  is  in  question, — ^for  how  could  any  true  love  exist 
ere  forgiveness  had  been  generally  obtained  ?  Still  less  is  it  the 
first  beginning  of  love  to  Christ ;  but  it  is  in  part  believers  who 
are  spoken  of,  who  must  exercise  tins  readiness  to  forgive  if  they 
are  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  mercy  shown  them.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  refers  to  that  love  to  Christ  and  compassion  to  men 
which  already  exists  and  must  exist  in  the  various  stages  of  re- 
pentance, and  in  this  respect  constitutes  an  obligation  necessary 
for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  as  in  the  spiritual  poverty  of  those  to 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Gtod  is  promised  (Matt.  v.  3),  and  also  in 
the  humility  therein  implied,  must  also  be  contained  the  inclination 
to  gentieness  and  pity. 

Just  as  little  need  it  cause  us  any  diflGlculty,  when  we  fmd  the 
Lord  requiring,  as  a  requisite  for  salvation,  that  we  should  do 
the  will  of  His  Father  and  follow  His  word  (Matt  vii  21).  This 
stipulation  is  contrasted  with  the  merely  external,  although  zealous 
confession  of  Christ  as  the  Lord  (vers.  21,  22),  which  is  combined 
with  a  perseverance  in  sia;  it  is  also  contrasted  with  the  not 
foUovnng  His  words  (ver.  26).  All  that  is  comprehended  in  this 
wiU  of  God  as  regards  the  sinner,  must,  however,  be  deduced 
&om  other  utterances  of  the  Lord,  especially  the  commencement  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  According  to ,  this,  it  is  not  any  action 
done  in  his  own  power  which  is  to  procure  a  man  salvation ;  for 
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it  is  the  poor  in  spirit,  he  who  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness, who,  by  means  outside  himself,  by  God's  power,  is  to  be 
satisfied  therewith.  Hence  the  only  doirig  intended  is  that  which 
is  contained  in  penitent  faitL 

Thus  the  condition  requisite  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
justification  is  identical  and  simultaneous  w;ith  the  state  which 
constitutes  the  new  spiritual  life.  The  two  are  mutually  involved, 
and  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  joint  idea  is  that  of 
righteousness  (Matt  v.  6,  20,  vi  33 ;  John  xvl,8,  10).  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages,  we  may  conclude  that  righteousness 
is  an  object  of  human  desire,  which  can  only  be  satisfied  by  a 
gift  from  above,  through  the  divine  power,  and  not  through  any 
power  of  man  himself.  It  is,  therefore,  •  the  first  object  of  the 
striving  which  is  directed  towards  the  entry  into  the  kingdom  of 
God  ;  for  in  and  with  the  latter  it  is  given.  This  righteousness, 
which  originally  is  peculiar  to  Christ  (cf.  1  John  ii  1,  2),  is  that 
which  becomes  ours  by  our  community  with  Him.  And  conse- 
quently the  righteousness  of  the  Christian,  from  the  beginning  on- 
wards, is  essentially  a  state  of  justification ;  but  for  this  very  reason 
it  is  not  a  presumptive  but  an  actual  righteousness, — one  which 
avails  before  God,  and,  in  spite  of  all  closely  clinging  sin,  meets 
with  no  condemnation. 

§  38.   Tlie  Teaching  as  to  the  Operation  of  Redeeming  Power — The 
Progress  and  Completion  of  Salvation, 

Progress  in  .a  life  of  faith  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  progress  in 
love  to  God  and  to  Christ,  and  for  their  sakes  to  the  brethren.  For 
as  soon  as  faith  relinquishes  its  receptive  capacity,  and  stands  out 
in  independence,  it  must  assimie  the  character  of  love,  and,  indeed, 
of  seK-denying  love.  For  as  faith  is  manifested  only  in  love,  so 
can  repentance  only  become  active  by  self-deniaL  Thus  Jesus 
speaks  as  to  this  love  (Matt.  x.  37  f. ;  cf.  Luke  xiv.  26). 
Eepentance  itseK  being  a  turning  away  from  sin,  self-denial  must 
apply  especially  to  everything  sinful  and  also  to  everything  which 
is  an  object  of  desire,  and  must  follow  the  example  of  Jesus 
(John  xii  26 ;  Matt.  xx.  26-28  ;  John  xiii  12-17).  In  this 
strict  sense  the  Lord  adopts  the  requirement  of  love  to  God 
before  everything, — a  requirement  which  had  been  already  re- 
cognised in  Deuteronomy  as  the  purport  of  the  old  covenant 
(Matt  xxil  36  ff.).     In  this  sense  He  inculcates  love  to  Himself 
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as  obedience  to  His  commandments  (John  xiv.  15),  and  gives  a 
special  prominence  to  mutual  love  among  believers  (John  xv.  12). 
This  following  of  Jesus,  with  a  renunciation  of  everjrthing  opposed 
to  Him,  is  developed  by  Him  in  several  discourses,  with  more 
special  detail  in  the  Synoptists.  This  is  especially  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  better  than  that  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
(Matt  V.  20),-T— a  righteousness  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  in  which 
the  commandments  are  inwardly  fulfilled  (ch.  v.  21  fit).  He  de- 
velopes  it  further  in  ch.  vi,  in  reference  to  works  of  beneficence 
and  charity  (vers.  2-4) ;  to  prajdng  (vers.  5-15) ;  the  exercise  of 
self-denial  (vers.  16—18);  the  whole  direction  of  the  human 
energy  towards  some  eternal  heavenly  treasure,  so  that  the  whole 
heart  has  its  existence  in  the  future  (vers.  19-23),  without  being 
divided  in  its  aim  (vers.  24-34).  When  a  man  is  in  this  frame  of 
mind,  be  judges  himself  and  not  his  brethren  (Matt  vii  1-5);  deals 
wisely  with  the  sacred  things  entrusted  to  him,  doing  nothing 
without  prayer  (vers.  6-11);  and  in  his  treatment  of  his  neighbour 
follows  the  tenor  of  all  the  Old  Testament  precepts  (ver.  1 2).  This 
is  the  course  to  the  narrow  way  (Matt  viL  13  £),  in  which  we  must, 
indeed,  be  cautious  against  offences  (ver.  15),  but  shall  become 
rich  in  fruit  (vers.  17,  18),  and  shall  see  that  the  fabric  of  our 
salvation  is  founded  on  a  rock  (vers.  24,  25).  But  the  whole  of 
this  progress  in  the  life  of  faith  presupposes  the  existence  of  the 
vwofiovrj,  the  persistence  in  the  new  life  (Luke  viii  15,  cf.  13, 14). 
The  other  aspect  in  the  progress  in  the  life  of  faith  is  the 
development  of  blessedness  in  God  (John  xvi  22,  xv.  11),  and  in 
prayer  (John  xvi  24),  The  joy  which  Christ  has  and  gives, 
abides  in  believers  and  becomes  perfected  in  them :  they  remain 
in  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  enjojrment  of  the  same  (John  xvii. 
13,  26) ;  also  in  His  peace,  owing  to  the  victory  over  the  tribula- 
tion which  is  occasioned  by  the  world  (John  xvi  33).  He  can, 
therefore,  offer  to  them  rest  and  refreshment  (Matt  xi.  28,  29), 
can  pronounce  them  blessed  (Matt  v.  3  fit),  and  can  call  upon 
them  to  rejoice  because  their  names  are  written  in  heaven  (Luke 
X.  20).  But  the  outward  effects  are  not  so  much  the  subject  of 
their  joy  as  the  fact  that  they  are  the  special  objects  of  the  divine 
choice  ;  and  this  guarantees  the  existence  of  humility  in  this  joy. 
It  is  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  sets  them  free  from 
all  the  cares  of  the  world,  so  that  all  external  matters  appear  to 
bo  a  secondary  consideration  (Luke  xii  31), 
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The  eampUtion  cf  salvaiion  is  placed  hj  the  Lord,  not  in  the 
present  world,  but  in  a  enpematnial  heavenlj  fatoie  (Lnke 
XX.  35).  This  position,  ip  rok  ovpavoh  (Matt.  v.  12),  in  cui^ 
iKwo^,  is  looked  npon  by  Him  as  the  true  life  (Matt.  xviiL  8, 
cf.  vii  13  ;  John  v.  29).  It  is  an  existence  in  the  Father^s 
house,  in  which  His  sacred  presence  is  manifested,  where  there 
are  many  mansions  (John  xiv.  2) ;  in  the  everlasting  habitations 
(Luke  xvL  9),  where  the  great  and  true  riches  will  be  first  com- 
mitted imto  men  as  their  own,  in  contrast  to  the  good  things  of 
this  lower  life  as  trifling  things  and  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
ness (Luke  xvi  10-12).  It  is  a  leiTig  where  Christ  is  (John 
xiL  26,  xiv.  3,  4) ;  a  participation  in  ttie  glory  of  the  glorified 
Bedeemer  (John  xvii  24).  As  the  fow)  of  believers  generally, 
which  is  communicated  to  them  by  Christy  is  the  (r<^  of  Christy 
so  will  the  perfected  ^mii  be  nothing  but  the  real  participation  in 
the  perfected  fa>^  of  the  glorified  Christ  The  spiritual  life  com- 
municated to  believers  by  Christ  proves  itself  to  be  ^wi  almfio^ 
by  the  victory  over  death  (John  xL  25,  26,  v.  24-29,  x  28-30). 
Our  Lord  does  not  so  much  point  out  death  as  the  transition  to 
this  state  (although  death  brings  with  it  a  mighty  diange),  as 
rather,  (1.)  The  resurrecti(Hi  at  the  last  day.  This  is  the  aim  and 
end  of  salvatioD  (John  vi  40,  44),  as  the  resurrection  of  life 
(John  V.  29  ;  Luke  xx.  35,  36).  Those  who  are  thought  worthy 
to  become  partakers  in  that  amp,  through  the  resurrection  &om 
the  dead,  cannot  die  any  more :  they  are  like  the  angels  and  the 
Son  of  God  (Luke  xx.  36  ;  Matt  xxii  30).  This  is  the  resur- 
rection of  the  just  (Luke  xiv.  14).  (2.)  And  also  His  advent  for 
judgment  (Matt  xxiv.  30). 

But  by  our  arrival  at  this  point,  and  by  our  consideration  of 
the  progress  and  completion  of  salvation,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
Christ's  doctrine  and  teaching  as  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 


Ill— THE    KINGDOM    OF    GOD. 

§  39.  Idea  of  the  Divine  Kingdom. 

The  source  of  this  idea  in  the  Old  TestamerU  dispensation  is  a 
covenant  made  by  God  with  man,  from  which  was  developed  the 
idea  of  a  theocracy,  of  a  people  or  house  of  God  (Num.  zii  7),  of 
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a  kingdom  of  tings  and  priests  (Ex.  xix.  6 ;  applied  in  an  ideal 
sense  to  Christians  in  1  Pet.  ii  9),  indeed  of  a  theocracy  under  a 
monarchical  form.  Then  follows  the  conception  of  an  ideally  real 
theocratic  kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  (c£  Isa.  ii  1-4 ;  Mia  iv.  1  fP. ; 
Isa.  xi  12;  Jer.  xriii  6-8,  xxxi  31  ft,  xxxii  37  ft,  xxxiii 
T  S. ;  Ezek.  xxxiy.  23  &,,  xxxvii  24  fit) ;  nntU  the  express  term, 
the  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  God,  appears  (Dan.  ii  44),  in 
contrast  to  the  tmiversal  human  kingdom,  as  that  which  is  to 
exist  under  the  rule  of  the  Messiah  as  the  Son  of  man, — ^the 
kingdom  of  the  saints  (ver.  22).  Lastly,  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Wisdom  X.  10)  the  fiaa-CKeia  rou  &€ou  is  brought  forward.  In 
addition  to  these  prophetical  passages,  we  have  various  theo- 
cratical  or  royal  psalms,  in  which  also  the  idea  of  the  theocratic 
kingship  and  kingdom  is  expressed. 

The  Lord  found  the  idea  thus  existing  in  His  time  (Luke  i  32 
S.,  xiv.  15 ;  Mark  xi  10),  certainly  not  always  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  is  presented  in  the  Old  Testament;  but,  by  applying  it 
in  the  first  place  to  those  who  were  waiting  for  salvation.  He  was 
able  to  presuppose  purer  notions  of  it  than  those  that  were  pre- 
valent The  Saptist  also,  at  his  appearance,  speaks  of  a  kingdom 
of  heaven  (Matt,  iii  2).  As  an  idea  which  was  not  only  a  fertile 
one,  but  also,  on  the  other  hand,  both  plastic  and  ductile,  the 
Lord  went  on  to  make  it  the  groundwork  of  His  teaching,  in  order, 
as  occasion  was  thereby  offered,  to  be  the  better  able  to  speak  of 
the  Messianic  order  of  things,  and  thus  to  refer  to  His  own  per- 
son,— ^in  this  way  introducing  and  preparing  for  His  ministry. 
He  speaks  of  it  especially  in  the  synoptical  passages,  and,  indeed, 
takes  it  as  the  chief  purport  of  !ffis  teaching,  describing  the  an- 
noimcement  of  it  as  the  duty  of  His  mission  (Luke  iv.  43 ;  c£ 
Matt  X  7 ;  Luke  x.  9,  11).  In  St  John,  also,  the  Lord  speaks 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ch.  iii  3,  5)  in  His  conversation  with 
McodemuQ,  in  which  it  is  evident  that,  although  in  this  gospel 
the  Lord  brings  more  prominently  forward  the  subjective  element 
in  the  new  order  of  things,  the  correspondiiig  objective  idea  of 
the  kingdom  «is  jointiy  entertained,  indeed,  as  the  fundamental 
idea  which  embraces  both  r^neration  and  the  new  life.  The 
liord  also  speaks  of  it  in  His  trial  before  Pilate  (John  xvui  33, 
36,  37),  in  which  He  refers  the  whole  of  His  peculiar  attitude 
to  the  idea  of  the  kingdom. 

This  kingdom  of  God,  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  has  been  very 
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variously  understood.  (1.)  As  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future,  in  which  He  would  solemnly  return  to  judg- 
ment, and  the  last  judgment  would  prove  Him  to  be  the  Lord 
over  quick  and  dead, — (a)  without  HimseK  having  been  able  to 
fix  the  epoch  of  this  kingdom ;  or,  (b)  with  the  definition  of  time, 
that  this  kingdom  should  become  visible  on  earth,  and  should 
commence  simultaneously  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In 
regard  to  this,  some  have  declared  the  utterances  relating  to  the 
subject  to  be  an  accommodation  to  circumstances;  others  have 
referred  them  to  Jewish  expectations,  which  even  Jesus  enter- 
tained, and  in  regard  to  which  He  was  deceived.  (2.)  Going  to 
the  opposite  extreme,  the  kingdom  of  Grod  has  been  also  imder- 
stood  as  being  merely  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth ;  and  it  has 
been  thought  that  all  the  utterances  relating  to  His  coming  again 
were  to  be  interpreted  figuratively  as  referring  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity.  (3.)  By  an  union  of  these  two  views,  the  kingdom 
of  God  is  understood  to  be  both  present  and  future, — ^the  dominion 
of  the  exalted  Christ,  which  consists  partly  in  the  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men  exercised  by  the  word,  partly  in  the  guidance 
of  the  external  destinies  of  the  Church,  partly  in  the  rewards  and 
punishments  at  the  last  judgment  In  it,  too,  is  perhaps  recog- 
nised the  kingdom  of  grace,  the  temporal  institutions  of  religion, 
the  kingdom  of  glory,  and  the  future  acts  of  judgment ;  adding, 
too,  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  only  in  error  in  fixing  too  close  a 
proximity  for  His  judgment 

We  must  distinguish  the  pure  definitions  of  the  time  fix)m  the 
utterances  as  to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  in  several  utterances,  Jesus  keeps  to  the  general 
proposition  that  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand"  (Matt  iv.  17 ; 
Mark  i  14,  15  ;  Luke  iv.  43).  The  same  occurs  in  the  directions 
to  the  disciples  as  to  the  purport  of  their  first  preaching  (Matt 
X.  7).  This  is  the  expression  of  the  most  general  character,  the 
ijrffiK€  not  saying  precisely  whether  an  ctctu^al  present  or  only  a 
quite  closely  impending  time  is  meant  In  other  passages,  however, 
the  time  is  more  accurately  indicated ;  for  He  describes  the  king- 
dom of  God  (a)  as  already  begun  at  the  then  present  time  (Matt 
xii  28;  Luke  xi  20,  21).  The  starting-point  of  this  kingdom  is 
the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt  xi  12 ;  Luke  xvi  16) : 
up  to  his  time  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  (o  vofity;  koX 
ol  irpoi^rfrai)  lasted.     By  Jesus,  in  Matt  xi  11,  contrasting  the 
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Baptist  with  the  members  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  it  may  be  per- 
ceived that  the  real  commencement  of  this  kingdom  is  connected 
with  His  person.  It  coincides  with  His  appearance,  because  in 
it  the  kingly  operation  of  His  divine  power  of  attraction  com- 
mences. (6)  But  Jesus  also  describes  it  as  future  in  the  formula 
of  His  prayer  (Matt,  vi  10),  and  also  in  other  passages  of  a  more 
prophetical  character  (Matt  xvi  28  ;  Mark  ix.  1 ;  Luke  ix.  27, 
xvii.  24-30,  xxi  31 ;  Matt  xxv.  1,  34  ;  Mark  xiv.  25  ;  Luke  xxii. 
29,  30).  In  these  varied  representations  of  the  time  of  Grod's 
kingdom  an  intimation  is  conveyed  as  to  its  Tutture,  It  is  in  its 
nature,  on  the  one  hand,  something  simply  existing  and  eternal, 
and,  on  the  other,  something  temporal,  developing  itseK  through 
various  conditions.  In  Luke  xviL  21  the  Lord  evidently  looks 
upon  it  as  plainly  existing.  Whosoever  has  a  share  in  it  has  it 
actually,  and  is  in  it ;  he  stands  in  this  eternal  order  of  things ; 
just  as  Jesus  says  in  John,  that  a  man  through  regeneration  enters 
into  it  (John  iii  3,  5).  The  figures  of  the  costly  pearl  and  the 
treasure  hid  in  a  field  (Matt  xiii)  also  point  to  something  which 
has  existed  from  everlasting ;  for  it  is  contained  in  the  idea  and 
will  of  God ;  it  is  pre-designed  therein  (Matt  xxv.  34),  and  has 
been  prepared  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  In  its  appear- 
ance it  takes  the  other  aspect,  and  is  developed  in  it  (Mark  iv. 
26-29).  It  is  like  seed  which  a  man  casts  into  the  earth,  and, 
while  he  sleeps,  the  seed  springs  up,  and  the  earth  brings  forth 
first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  com  in  the  ear. 

But  according  to  the  practical  idea  of  it,  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  is  a  divme  order  of  things,  which  is 
realized  through  Christ  the  Eedeemer,  as  one  developing  itself  from 
within.  That  it  is  a  divine  order  of  things,  is  clear  from  the  de- 
claration that  it  was  not  of  this  world  (John  xviiL  33-36) ;  that 
the  disciples  do  not  belong  to  the  world  (John  xv.  19) ;  that  he 
only  who  is  of  God  hears  His  word  (John  viii.  47) ;  it  is  in  the 
world,  but  not  of  the  world  and  sinful  (John  xviL  15-21).  It  is, 
therefore,  a  disposition  of  divine  origin  and  of  a  divine  nature. 
Being  reaUzed  through  Christ,  it  is  His  kingdom  (Luke  xxii.  30 ; 
Matt,  xvi  18,  xiii.  41)  ;  and  the  imveiling  of  it  is  the  revelation 
of  Christ  (Luke  xvii  22-24,  30).  It  depends  upon  His  scatter- 
ing the  seed  (Matt.  xiiL  37) ;  it  suffers,  is  rejected,  and  wiU  come 
again  (Matt  xvi  24-28).  The  contrast  to*  it  ia  formed  by  the 
world,  apostate  as  it  is  from  God  (John  xvi  33),  and  ruled  over 
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by  Satan  (John  xii  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi  11).  The  outward  develop- 
metU  of  the  new  disposition  of  things  is  fromvrUMn.  It  proceeds 
finm  a  peculiar  inner  life  of  the  spirit,  which  is  produced  in  man 
by  the  Holy  Grhost,  as  faith  in  Christ  (John  iii  3  flf.) ;  as  the  child- 
like mind,  which  is  unassuming  and  susceptible  to  divine  things 
(Matt  xviiL  3,  4;  Luke  xviii  17),  depending  on  repentance 
(Matt.  iv.  17) ;  as  a  poverty  of  spirit  which  is  conscious  of  its  own 
insufficiency  (Matt  v.  3),  with  a  most  heartfelt  and  honest  desire 
after  righteousness ;  as  self-denying  love  to  Christ  and  the  brethren 
(Matt  X.  37,  XX.  20-28).  But  this  spiritual  life  does  not  retain 
an  exclusively  internal  character.  It  shows  itself  in  outward 
action,  by  which  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  aU  objects  of  the  will 
and  procedure,  are  more  and  more  shaped  and  transformed  into  a 
new  order  of  tilings,  according  to  the  rule  of  this  spiritual  life 
(Matt.  xiiL  31  f ,  33).  This  development  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
from  vnthin  is  opposed  to  the  view  of  an  outward  realization 
which  is  not  based  on  any  spiritual  life.  This  merely  material 
view  is  resisted  by  the  Lord  in  the  case  of  the  Jews,  especially 
in  Luke  xvii  20,  21.  The  imo^  may  be  taken  here  as  equivalent 
to  within,  as  in  Ps.  ciii  1,  in  the  LXX. ;  or  also  as  among  you,  as 
Xenoph.  Anab,  vi  1,  5,  inside  the  phalanx.  The  second  inter- 
pretation is  to  be  preferred,  because  the  Lord  is  speaking  to 
Pharisees,  to  whom  He  could  not  very  well  say  that  the  kingdom 
was  inwardly  in  them.  But  even  thus  the  word  retains  an  in- 
timation of  the  internal  character  and  spirituality  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  with  tliis  stress  laid  on  its  invisible  nature,  the  Lord 
also  depicts  (in  ver.  24)  this  same  kingdom  as  appearii^  visibly. 

The  kingdom  of  God  is  also  the  communion  of  spirits  foumded 
by  Christ.  The  idea  of  the  ^aa-CKeia  implies  that  the  divine 
system  of  life  tends  to  a  community  of  spirits.  By  the  kingly 
will  of  God  they  are  imited  in  a  common  life  in  inward  affinity. 

As  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
fellowship  of  men.  This  is  clearly  conveyed  in  the  generally 
figurative  delineations  of  Jesus.  Thus,  in  the  parable  of  the 
field  (Matt  xiii  24  f.,  37  f.,  cf.  47-50);  of  the  sitting  down 
together  in  common  (Matt  viiL  11,  12,  cf.  xxvi.  29;  Luke 
xxii  29,  30);  of  the  great  marriage  feast  (Matt  xxii  2-14; 
Luke  xiv.  15-24);  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  (Matt  xxv. 
1-13) ;  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  (Matt  xx.  1-16)  ;  and 
the  like  (Matt  xxi  33,  44 ;  Mark  xii  1-12 ;  Luke  xx.  9-19). 
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All  of  these  figmes  ezpiess  a  fellowfihip  united  for  the  possession 
of  a  common  good,  or  to  exercise  some  common  action. 

It  also  embraces  hwaumHy  as  a  whoUy  without  limitation  to 
any  particular  part  thereof  in  contrast  to  the  choice  of  the 
Jewish  peopla  The  gospel  will  be  preached  to  the  whole 
world  (Matt,  xiii  38,  *The  field  is  the  world;'  xxiv.  14,  xxvi 
13,  xxviil  19).  They  shall  come  both  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west  (Matt  yUL  11,  12;  Lake  xiii.  28,  29).  Jesus  has 
other  sheep  (John  x.  16) ;  He  invites  them  from  the  highways 
and  hedges  (Luke  xiv.  21 ;  Matt  xzii  10).  The  result  of  the 
actions  of  the  wicked  husbandmen  (Matt  zxi  33^  34 ;  .c£  John 
iii  16,  17,  viii  12,  ix.  6,  xL  9,  xvi  8,  xvii  21).  We  must  not 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  Lord  everywhere  clearly  says  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  Jews  would  not  obtain  a  share  in  the  king- 
dom, because  they  had  not  accepted  the  call ;  and  that  He  ex- 
pressly declares  that  the  Jewiidi  nation  should  cease  to  be  the 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  (Matt  xxL  33  £).  Because  this 
nati(m  first  wiliistood  Gk)d's  ambassadors,  and  then  despised  and 
rejected  them,  and  subsequently  slew  the  Son ;  and  because  the 
rejected  stone  must  be  the  headstone  of  the  comer;  therefore 
another  people  is  broiJ^t  in  (Luke  xx.  17,  18  ;  c£  Tit  ii  14), — 
not  a  distinct  historical  nation,  bat  an  ideal  people,  the  whole 
body  of  those  who  are  r^enerated  in  the  faith  in  Christ.  With 
this  must  be  compared  the  words  of  the  Lord  as  to  the  juc^ment 
on  the  people  (Matt  xxiv.  28  ;  Luke  xvii  87,  xxi  5,  6,  20,  24)  : 
the  Jewish  commonwealth  is  the  carcase  left  to  the  eagles, — ^the 
cwpui  martuum,  as  if  ripe  for  judgment 

Just  as  it  embraces  humanity  without  any  distinction  of 
nation,  so  it  also  comprises  heaven,  and  earth,  and  likewise  the 
coming  periods  of  the  world,  both  before  and  after  the  judgment. 
The  Old  Testament  idea  (except  in  Daniel,  especially  cL  xii  2, 
13)  limited  the  kingdom  to  the  present  life,  just  as  many  Chris- 
tians look  upon  God's  kingdom  as  being  supernatural,  and  con- 
fined to  the  wodd  to  coma  The  teaching  of  the  Lord  is  opposed 
to  both  these  limitations.  According  to  Matt  xiL  28,  xi  12, 
Luke  xvii  20,  21,  the  kingdom  exi^  on  earth,  and  all  nations 
on  the  earth  shaU  receive  it  (Matt  xiii  31,  33,  viii  11,  12, 
xxiv.  14).  But  its  prototype  is  the  kingdom  of  God  in  heaven 
(Matt  vi.  10,  V.  10,  12,  vi,  33):  there  Christ  is,  and  the  com- 
munion with  Him  is  ev^lasting,  death  not  being  a  destroyer  of 
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it  (John  xiL  26,  xvii  22-24).  It  likewise  embraces  all  the  periods 
of  man's  history,  from  Christ  onwards,  both  before  and  after  the 
judgment  (Matt.  xi.  11,  12,  iv.  17;  Luke  xvii  20 ;  Matt  xxviiL 
20) ;  also  all  generations  of  men,  early  or  late  (Matt.  xx.  1-16, 
XXV.  34  ff.).     Hence  it  is  often  represented  by  Christ  as  future. 

Precisely  because  it  embraces  all  generations  of  men  and  all 
times,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  although  everlasting  in  its  essence,  it 
is  placed  in  relation  to  its  actual  appearance,  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  subject  to  a  general  temporal  development,  which  has  its  pre- 
scribed epochs  and  culminating  point.  This  gradual  development 
is  produced  by  the  actual  entry  of  God's  kingdom  into  time  and 
among  mankind:  it  is  thus  become  man-like.  The  history  of 
man  is  also  the  history  of  God*s  kingdom.  Mankind  is,  indeed, 
neither  the  sole  nor  the  primitive  factor  of  God's  kingdom. 
Christ  constitutes  this ;  but  He  Himself  is  the  living  principle  of 
the  successive  developments  of  this  kingdom,  by  communicating 
His  life  to  this  communion  of  spirits  and  order  of  things,  or  by 
revealing  Himself  (Luke  xvii  30).  Consequently  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  are  the  stages  and  various 
modes  of  His  irapovala ;  and  in  the  consummation  of  this  is  pro- 
duced the  culminating  point  of  its  development,  the  KpUri,<;  is 
completed,  the  distinction  between  the  heavenly  and  earthly  king- 
dom of  God  is  removed,  and  the  TrdKt/fyepeala,  the  regeneration 
of  the  world  (Matt.  xix.  28),  has  appeared.  There  are,  therefore, 
two  chief  periods  of  God's  kingdom,  which  are  separated  by  the 
epoch  of  judgment  The  Lord  describes  them  as  cu&ve<:,  and  the 
present  one  as  o  aldv  ovto<:,  and  the  other  as  the  ala^v  fiiKKxov 
(Matt  xii  32) ;  or  6  taupo^  oirro^,  and  6  amv  6  ip^ofJi^o^  (Mark  x. 
30) ;  or  o  ala>v  ovto<:,  and  o  aici>v  ixelvof;  (Luke  xx.  34,  35).  The 
epoch  which  forms  the  point  of  division  between  the  two  periods 
may  be  perceived  from  Matt  xxiv.  3  ft,  xxviii  20,  xiii  40,  49. 
By  it  the  characters  of  the  two  periods  are  described.  First,  the 
mixture  of  good  and  evil, — ^the  existence  together  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  the  world.  During  this  period,  it  is  the  task  of  God's 
kingdom  to  pervade  the  xoa/jLo^,  and  to  win  over  those  who  belong 
to  it  (Matt  xiii  33).  Then  comes  the  existence  by  itself  of 
God's  kingdom  in  its  purity  and  perfection  (Matt  xiii  40-43), 
when  *'  the  righteous  shall  shine  forth  like  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father"  (ver.  43). 

But  this  selfsame  kingdom  of  God,  which  among  men  is  thus 
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subject  to  a  gradual  development,  extends  heyond  the  world  of  mm, 
to  the  angels,  who  are  also  comprehended  in  it  The  teaching 
of  the  Lord  presupposes  the  existence  of  angels,  as  spirits  which 
are  immortal,  and  without  material  bodies  distinguished  by  sex 
(Matt,  xxii  30) ;  they  are  raised  above  the  earthly  human  con- 
dition by  their  intelligence  (Matt  xxiv.  36 ;  Mark  xiii  32),  and 
by  their  holiness  and  blessedness  (Matt  xviii  10 ;  Luke  xv.  10). 
COiey  had  been  already  known  under  the  old  covenant ;  but  their 
position  is  now  more  clearly  defined  by  their  relation  to  the  Son 
of  Grod.  Jesus  speaks  of  these  spirits  in  various  connections, 
when  He  treats  of  His  own  person,  or  of  a  blessed  immortality. 
His  mention  of  them  is  interwoven  with  the  religious  truths 
which  He  propounded.  When  He  met  the  disciples  whom  He 
had  first  called  (John  i  52),  He  declares  to  them  that  they  will 
hereafter  see  the  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  on  the  Son  of  man.  They  would  therefore  here- 
after become  conscious  that  heaven  was  open  as  regarded  Christ, 
— open  in  the  midst  of  His  earthly  life  for  spiritual  intercourse, 
and  for  the  reception  of  heavenly  power  and  heavenly  ministry. 
The  Son  of  man  also  appears  as  the  object,  to  minister  to  whom 
the  angel-world  is  sent  He  is  their  Head, — at  first,  indeed,  during 
the  period  of  His  lowliness,  and  limited  by  it, — but  they  are  Bis 
angels  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  xiii  41,  xxiv.  31 ;  cf.  Mark  xiii  32). 
These  spirits  are,  however,  placed  by  the  Lord  in  a  moral  relation 
to  man.  They  always  behold  the  face  of  their  Father  in  heaven 
(Matt  xviii  10).  They  rejoice  over  a  converted  sinner  (Luke 
XV.  10).  This  moral  relation  is  doubtless  to  be  imderstood  in 
nearly  the  same  way  as  in  Heb.  i  14 ;  it  is  an  intercourse 
between  angels  and  mankind  for  the  furtherance  of  some  moral 
aim  in  men.  "We  must,  for  this  very  reason,  assume  that  the 
Lord  looked  upon  angels  as  members  of  God's  kingdom.  They 
are  His  instruments  in  it, — His  instruments  in  the  consummation 
of  this  kingdom  by  His  appearance ;  His  instruments  in  the  great 
work  of  redeeming  and  blessing  mankind ;  His  instruments,  too, 
in  the  life  of  the  Lord  Himself,  at  His  birth,  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  and  also  on  the  occasion  of  His  temptation  (Matt  iv. 
11),  and  at  Gethsemane  (Luke  xxii.  43), — ^in  every  case  in  har- 
mony with  the  position  which  •they  fill  in  His  teaching.  But,  as 
morally  intelligent  beings,  they  cannot  be  mere  instruments,  and 
must  also  have  a  personal  aim ;  they  must  therefore  be  members 
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of  God's  kingdom,  but  with  this  diBtinction  from  tis^  that  we  are 
subjects  of  redemption^  which,  as  regards  the  angels,  we  have  no 
right  to  assume.  The  prayer  taught  by  our  Lord,  that  Qod's 
will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven^  must  be  referred  to  the 
agency  of  angels  (Matt  vi  10).  Owing  to  the  angels,  therefore, 
the  kingdom  of  God  already  exists  in  its  truth  and  reality,  entirely 
setting  aside  its  continuance  on  earth.  Hence  the  Lord  never 
says  that  it  takes  its  lise  on  earth,  but  that  it  comes  to  us  (Matt 
vi  10),  and  is  at  hand  (Matt  iv.  17). 

§  40.   The  Development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  Earth — The 
Church  and  its  Inherent  Means  of  Grace, 

We  have  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the  kingdom,  of  God  on 
earth  am/mg  men,  for  only  as  to  this  does  the  Lord  give  us  any 
further  details.  As  to  its  connection  with  1^  hea/venb/  kingdc»n. 
He  affords  us  some  few  intimations;  but  with  regard  to  this 
heavenly  kingdom  itseK,  as  it  at  preseiUi  exists,  we  bave  no 
teaching  at  all  It  may  be  said  that  the  Church  is  not  in  any 
respect  identical  with  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  yet  the  actual 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth  coincides  with  ike  ChurcL  Wherever 
Christ  is  at  work,  there  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  He,  however, 
works  only  where  His  word  works,  and  this  takes  place  where  the 
Church  is ;  or  inversely,  wherever  this  takes  place,  in  some  way 
<x  other  the  Church  will  exist 

The  Lord  expressly  speaks  of  His  community  upon  earth  by 
the  term  itac^tiala  (Matt.  xvL  18,  xviii  17).  In  the  former 
passage,  indeed.  He  understands  thereby  His  community  on 
earth  generally  in  its  identity  with  the  kingdom  of  God  (c£ 
ver.  19,  fiaaCKela  t&v  ovpav&v),  so  £ax  as  it  is  on  earth,  but 
without  any  local  or  temporal  restrictions,  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  its  universal  character.  But  in  the  second  passage  He  points 
to  some  local  community,  the  commimity  of  believers  in  some 
particular  place  (according  to  tiie  connection  with  vers.  15  and 
16).  We  therefore  have  the  word  iKkXjjala  in  its  twofold 
meaning,  as  it  is  also  foimd  in  Paul's  writings.  De  Wette  haB 
indeed  looked  ij^n  this  designation  of  Christ's  community  as  an 
anachronism  which  did  not  proceed  from  Jesus  Himseli  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  He  viewed  the  believers  in  Him  as 
forming  an  outward  community,  both  cm  account  of  the  institu- 
tion of  Baptism,  and  likewise  because  the  inward  or  spiritual 
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community  which  He  desired  to  found  for  His  disciples  must 
necessarily  lead  to  an  outward  fellowship.  But  the  expression 
conveying  this  idea  was  readily  furnished  Him  by  the  mother 
tongue.  The  question  was  here  as  to  the  three  words  ^\>^ 
»ny,  and  •n'?9>  ^^  ^^^  ^^  which,  fix)m  its  derivation,  is  closely 
allied  to  ixj^ffa-la.  The  theocratical  popular  assembly,  the  con- 
gregation of  the  people,  especially  the  assemblage  of  the  people 
at  the  feasts,  and  next,  in  a  narrower  sphere,  the  local  congrega- 
tional gatherings,  which  for  five  centuries  before  Christ  had  come 
together  in  the  synagogueef,  were  all  facts  so  closely  bearing  on 
the  matter,  that  it  cannot  be  ccmceived  why  the  Lord  should 
not  have  been  led  to  express  the  idea  of  a  Church.  The  three 
Hebrew  terms  designating  the  congregation  (rf  the  people,  which 
are  rendered  in  the  LXX.  by  the  word  iKKXjrja-la,  naturally  form 
the  groundwork  of  the  conception  (althou^  awarymyr^  certainly 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament).  In  the  discourses  in  St  Matthew 
in  which  the  idea  occurs,  there  is,  however,  nothing  which  justi- 
fies our  doubting  their  originality.  The  discourses  in  St.  John  do 
not  contain  the  idea,  although  it  is  used  in  the  3d  I^istle  of  St 
John  for  the  assembly  of  the  conmiunity.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  discourses  in  St  John  contain,  very  decidedly,  a  general 
idea  of  the  association  of  believers,  which  tdso  is  manifested  out- 
wardly (cf.  cL  X.  16,  ch.  xiii.-xvii). 

The  most  general  characteristics  which  constitute  the  identity  of 
the  Church  with  the  fiaciXela  rov  Oeou  need  no  very  diffuse  dis- 
cussion. The  fellowship  of  believers  with  Christ  has  been  before 
treated  o£  The  spiritual  and  internal  fellowship  of  believers 
naturally  follows.  The  Lord  unites  faith  in  Him  with  love 
towards  the  brethren.  He  makes  this  love  a  xaiprf  ivroXJi  (John 
xiii.  34),  as  a  commandment  peculiar  to  Himself  (ch.  xv.  12), — 
"that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  yoxt"  It  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  His  disciples,  in  contrast  to  the  hatred 
of  the  world  (cL  xv.  17),  in  reference  to  which  this  love  was 
to  be  their  comfort  and  compensation.  Therefore  the  apostles 
and  all  believers  were  to  be  inwardly  one  (John  xvii  21),  in 
virtue  of  their  communion  with  Christ  and  the  Father ;  and  this 
very  union  was  to  be  a  cause  tJhat  the  world  should  believe  that 
Christ  was  sent  by  the  Father  (John  xvii  21).  This  inward 
union  necessarily  leads  to  an  outward  fellowship, — all  inner  life 
striving  for  an  outward  manifestation, — as,  in  the  community  of 
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the  apostles  during  Jesus'  stay  on  earth,  was  represented  by  the 
figure  of  an  outward  fellowship  of  believers ;  and,  as  He  Himself 
distinctly  intimated,  both  by  His  directions  and  promises  to  His 
apostles  (Matt  xvi  19,  xviiL  18, 19  ;  John  xx.  23  ;  Matt,  xxviii 
19,  20 ;  Mark  xvi  15),  and  also  by  the  institution  of  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  that  an  external  fellowship  among  them 
was  the  object  of  His  aim  and  His  anticipation.  With  this  we 
must  class  the  decided  summons  to  them  to  acknowledge  their 
belief  in  Him  before  men  (Matt  x.  32,  33;  Luke  xii  8,  9 ; 
cf.  Matt  xii  30),  as,  of  course,  the  whole  existence  of  an  outward 
community  of  faith,  and,  so  far,  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  depended 
on  this  confession.  By  this,  too,  may  be  explained  the  great  im- 
portance which  Jesus  attributes  to  this  confession  before  men 
as  a  fundamentally  essential  requisition  Pertaining  to  this 
subject,  also,  is  the  presupposition  of  an  external  union  for  the 
purposes  of  prayer  (Matt,  xviii  19,  20),  and  the  direction  (John 
xiii  12  f.)  to  serve  one  another  mutually,  in  humble,  seK-denying 
love,  for  which  the  washing  of  the  apostles*  feet  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
pattern.  Added  to  this  is  the  exhortation,  that  whosoever  would 
be  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God  should  seek  pre-eminence  only  in 
an  active  and  self-sacrificing  willingness  of  service  (Matt  xx. 
25-28);  that  His  cause  should  bring  about  a  dissolution  of 
previous  relations,  even  the  most  intimate  (Matt  x.  34  ff.,  cf. 
ver.  17),  and  bitter  persecution  (Mark,  xiii  9-13 ;  John  xv.  18, 
xvi  1-4) ;  but  that  this,  on  the  other  hand,  partly  originates  and 
partly  presupposes  fresh  connections  and  a  firm  union  therein. 
Lastly,  the  special  instructions  in  the  case  of  one  believer  being 
injured  by  another  (Matt  xviii  15),  where  the  existence  of  an 
external  community  is  expressly  decided.  Added  to  this,  we 
have  the  parabolic  delineations  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
in  which  it  appears  as  a  fellowship  of  men.  This  community, 
therefore,  as  one  developing  itseK  from  within,  depends  on  the 
communication  of  the  life  of  Christ,  and  is  founded,  Tnaividined, 
and  guided  hy  Him.  He  thus  speaks  of  the  building  of  His 
Church  (Matt  xvi  18),  which  He  desires  to  found  on  the  rock 
Peter.  He  promises  to  His  people  His  quickening  and  guiding 
presence  imtil  the  end  of  the  world  (Matt  xxviii  20).  All 
authority,  as  well  as  all  power,  is  to  be  attributed  by  His  pre- 
sence to  even  the  smallest  gathering  of  His  people  in  His  name 
(Matt  xviii  20) ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  individual  believer  He  wiU 
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make  His  abode  (John  xiv.  23).  To  His  people  He  will  com- 
municate the  Holy  Spirit  of  truth  (John  xvi.  7,  cf.  xv.  26),  so 
that  He  will  always  abide  in  them  (John  xiv.  16,  17),  and  will 
fulfil  all  the  prayers  made  by  believers  in  His  name  (John  xiv.  13, 
XV.  7,  xvi  23).  As  being  founded  and  guided  by  Him,  the  Church 
has  an  immovable  existence  (Matt  xvi  18),  and  the  gates  of  death 
shall  not  prevail  against  it,  cf.  Job  xxxviii  17.  Hades  in  this 
passage  may  be  compared  to  the  Sheol  in  Sol  Song,  viii  6,  7  :  it 
is  the  destroying  idea,  the  powers  opposed  to  divine  life,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  combined  in  a  strong  castle,  as  if  in  a  king's 
palace  (Luke  xi  21,  22),  which  stands  in  hostile  opposition  to 
God's  temple.  The  building  of  the  Church  founded  by  Christ  upon 
a  rock  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  sure  and  firm  continuance.  In  the 
idea  of  Christ's  Church,  these  are  the  general  characteiistics  which 
constitute  its  identity  with  the  conception  of  (3od*s  kingdom. 

Chris£8  word,  Baptism,  and  the  Lord! 8  Supper  appear  as  the 
special  signs  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  Church,  or,  as  the  ground- 
work of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth. 

The  word  of  Christ  is  the  authentic  testimony  of  God's  Son 
(John  iii  11) ;  the  word  of  God  (John  xii  48-50,  xiv.  10,  vii. 
16,  xvii  6);  the  truth  which  sanctifies  and  sets  free  from  sin 
(John  viii  31  £,  xvii  17),  It  is  the  spirit  and  the  life  (John 
vi  63),  the  life-giving  seed  from  which  sprung  the  new  spiritual 
life  of  men,  and  from  which  subsequently  the  Church  of  Christ 
grows  up,  although  this  seed  does  not  always  faU  in  good^  groimd 
(Matt  xiii  3,  9  ;  c£  the  parallel  passages).  By  this  word  is  faith 
brought  about  (John  xvii.  20,  v.  24);  and  by  this  word  will 
unbelievers  be  judged  at  the  last  day  (John  xii  48).  Whosoever 
hears  the  word  and  acts  according  to  it,  is  brought  thereby  into  a 
spiritual  relation  and  spiritual  communion  with  Christ,  and  is  a 
partaker  in  His  salvation  (Luke  viii.  21,  xi  28.)  Whosoever 
abides  in  it  and  keeps  its  commandments,  his  prayers  will  be 
heard  as  being  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  and  he  will  receive  the 
Spirit  of  truth  (John  xv.  7,  14,  15-17).  Thus  the  word  of 
Christ  is  essentially  the  first  groundwork  of  His  Church,  or  of  the 
community  of  believers  on  earth.  Men  possess  it  only  through 
Christ  But  it  is  not  the  fuU  and  complete  groundwork,  for  Bap- 
tism and  the  Lord's  Supper  follow,  and  are  closely  connected  with  it 

With  regard  to  Baptism,  only  a  few  utterances  are  recorded  : 
the  command  to  baptize  (Matt  xxviii  19;  Mark  xvi  16),  and 
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the  passage  John  iii  6,  -which  must  be  interpreted  as  an  allu- 
sion to  baptism;  to  this  must  be  added  the  statement  that  the 
Lord  caused  His  disciples  to  baptize  (John  iv.  1,  2).  The  com- 
mand to  baptize,  which  connects  together  the  two  ideas  of  laptism, 
and  teaching  or  vuxMng  men,  into  disciples,  for  this  very  reason 
shows  that>  in  addition  to  the  word,  baptism  is  also  the  way  to 
Jesus.  This  idea  is  also  clearly  implied  in  Mark  xvi  16.  like- 
wise also,  in  John  iii  5,  the  participation  in  the  kingdom  of  €k)d 
is  conditional  on  a  birth,  not  only  of  the  Spirit,  but  also  of  water. 
From  this  passage  it  is  dear  that  the  Spirit,  as  the  regenerating 
principle,  receives  an  elementary  groundwork  by  His  tmion  with 
the  water,  by  which  also  the  negative  side  of  purification  from  the 
world,  and  the  positive  side  of  entry  into  a  new  life,  are  com- 
prehended. With  respect  to  the  question  as  to  infiemt  baptism, 
this  cannot  be  directly  proved  from  the  words  o£  the  Lord.  His 
language  about  little  children  (Matt  xix.  13  ff.,  xviii  3)  proves, 
indeed,  that  individuals  of  this  tender  age  were  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  Him,  and  that  it  was  the  susceptible  and  confiding 
mind  of  childhood  which  rendered  men  susceptible  of  the  word 
of  God  and  the  influence  of  Christ  On  the  one  hand,  however, 
we  know  not  whether  the  children  wei'e  of  altogether  tender 
years ;  and  although  we  may  also  say  that  no  earlier  point  can 
indeed  be  fixed  at  which  an  absolute  non-susceptibility  could 
commence,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  Christ's  blessing 
which  is  in  question ;  and,  if  we  consider  the  combination  of  the 
word  and  baptism  which  exists  in  the  command  to  baptize  (Matt 
xxviii  19),  and  the  promise  (Mark  xvi  16),  we  must  see  that 
baptism  of  infants  exists,  at  all  events,  in  some  different  sense 
than  in  the  case  of  adults. 

With  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  only  passages  we  have 
to  consider  in  the  Synoptists  are  the  narratives  of  its  institution 
(Matt  xxvi ;  Mark  xiv. ;  Luke  xxii ;  cf.  1  Cor.  xi).  In  John, 
we  have  the  momentous  utterances  of  our  Lord,  as  to  eating  the 
flesh  and  drinking  the  blood  of  Christ,  contained  in  John  vi 

The  institution  took  place  at  the  last  passover  feast,  whilst 
Jesus  was  at  the  table  with  the  disciples ;  but  it  was  neverthe- 
less a  matter  to  be  specially  distinguished  from  the  passover 
meal  This  latter  point  is  dear,  even  in  Matthew  and  Mark, 
although  we  are  only  told  that  the  distribution  of  the  bread  took 
place  while  they  were  eating.     Thii  cannot  be  taken  as  the 
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jmBterUum,  in  favour  of  which  view  an  appeal  has  vainly  been 
made  to  Matt.  adv.  21.  But  it  can  only  mean  while  they  were 
sitting  at  table,  and  must  not  be-  referred  to  the  time  whilst  they 
were  engaged  in  eating  the  passover  meaL  Even  were  this  the 
case,  Jesus'  action  would  be  distinguished  bom  the  passover  meal 
itseH;  because  Jesus,  even  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark, 
accompanied  the  distribution  of  the  bread  and  wine  with  a  special 
command,  and  also  specialty  invited  tiliem  thereto.  The  distinc- 
tion appears  even  more  decidedly  in  Luke  and  Paul,  by  whom  the 
delivery  of  the  cup  is  said  to  have  taken  place  after  supper. 
This  addition  is  evidently  intended  to  distinguish  the  cup  from 
that  which  was  drunk  from  at  the  solenmization  of  the  passover 
meal,  the  latter  only  introducing  the  former. 

The  meaning  of  the  action  is,  at  all  events,  chiefly  that  of  a 
memorial  rite.  Although  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  signifi- 
cance which  Jesus  attaches  to  the  matter,  it  is  completely  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  the  accounts  in  Luke  and  Paul,  which  teU  us 
that  Jesus,  in  delivering  the  bread  and  cup  (Paul),  said,  "  This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me," — an  addition  which  certainly  did  not 
proceed  from  the  subsequent  rite,  but,  just  on  account  of  its 
actual  existence,  might  have  been  the  more  readily  omitted  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,  as  John,  in  his  selection  of  narratives,  passed 
over  the  account  of  the  institution  as  a  point  which,  was  well 
known  through  the  solemnity  itself.  Besides,  the  reference  in 
the  Synoptists  to  drmhi^ig  it  tuhjd  with  them  in  His  Fathei^s  king- 
dom, renders  it  generally  probable  that  the  Lord,  as  Paul  says, 
intended  a  memorial  rite,  which  was  to  be  repeated  imtil  the  trme 
of  His  appearance.  More  closely  considered,  however,  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  an  action  of  the  liveliest  remembrance  of  Christ,  as 
sacrificed  for  us,  as  ^  Bedeemer  who  died  to  reconcile  us  with  Ood. 

But  the  main  question  now  is.  In  what  relation  do  the  bread 
and  wvM  stand  to  the  body  and  llood  of  the  Lordt  This  essen- 
tially depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words  toOt<}  iarh  «.t.X. 
The  assertion  should  never  have  been  made,  that,  according  to 
these  words,  only  tJie  symbolical,  or  only  the  Tnaterial  view  could 
be  ad(^ted.  Both  views  are  possible,  whatever  the  words  may 
have  meant  in  the  Aramaic.  ^Eotip  may  mean  ' signifies,'  or  ^is,' 
and  even  John  vi  is  not  compulsory  on  Hie  point.  In  John  vi 
the  idea  is  expressed,  which,  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  is  developed 
into  a  tite.     But  &&  verses  51-5S  may  bear  a  twofold  mean- 
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ing:  cither  a  mere  believing  appropriation  of  the  offered  up 
humanity  of  Christ,  or  an  enjoyment  (resulting  fix)m  faith)  of  the 
humanity  of  Christ  offered  up  in  His  atoning  death,  but  glorified 
in  heaven ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  humanity  was  (ac- 
cording to  the  material  view)  presented  in  the  Lord*s  Supper  in 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine.  But  ver.  55  is  not  decisively 
in  favour  of  this  latter  view ;  for  the  akqdm  retains  all  its  due 
force,  even  if  nothing  but  a  spiritual  nourishment  in  the  narrower 
sense  is  here  intended.  Therefore,  even  according  to  this  pas- 
sage, the  symbolical  view  is  still  permissible.  Taking  as  our 
basis,  therefore,  the  words  used  in  the  institution,  and  the  passage 
in  St.  John's  Gospel,  loth  views  are  exegeticaUy  tenable.  In  the 
symbolical  view,  according  to  which  the  material  elements,  the 
bread  and  wine,  are  the  symbols  of  Christ's  body  given  for  us  in 
His  death,  and  of  His  blood  shed  for  us,  but  are  only  this,  the 
outward  partaking  of  the  two  elements  is  only  a  symbolical 
action, — an  act  of  spiritual  enjoyment, — ^in  which  we  eat  and  drink 
the  outward  elements  in  lively  faith,  and  thus  inwardly  appro- 
priate to  ourselves  Christ's  body  that  was  offered,  and  Christ's 
blood  that  was  shed  for  us  (at  least  the  spiritual  fruit  thereof), 
and  thereby  receive  a  strengthening  of  our  communion  of  life 
with  .the  Eedeemer  who  died,  rose  again,  and  was  glorified  for  us. 
Thus  the  sjrmbolical  view  extends  far  beyond  a  bare  Zwinglian- 
ism,  and  looks  upon  the  matter  in  a  way  which  is  not  omworthy 
of  the  important  moment.  But  yet  this  view  certainly  fails  to 
grasp  a  special  peculiarity  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  of  that  which 
it  affords,  and  is  very  far  from  representing  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  act,  according  to  the  material  interpretation.  But  this 
latter  is  likewise,  at  least,  very  feasible.  This  (toSto)  bread  i^ 
my  body;  this  cup  (or  what  is  contained  in  it)  is  my  blood. 
The  principal  objection  which  has  been  brought  forward  to  this, 
from  an  hlstorico-grammatical  standpoint,  is,  that  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  the  disciples  could  not  have  taken  the  words  in 
this  sense,  because  the  Lord  Himself  was  still  present  with  them. 
But  this  cannot  be  considered  as  decisive.  Many  utterances  of 
our  Lord  were  not  rightly  understood  by  the  disciples  until  a 
subsequent  period,  when  they  had  received  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
and  were  enabled  to  survey  the  whole  course  of  His  appearance 
in  all  its  important  connection  (John  ii  22,  xx.  9).  And  even 
if  we  are  compelled  to  assume  that  the  first  Lord's  Supper,  at  its 
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institution,  was  not  quite  identical  in  its  cliaracter  with  all  sub- 
sequent celebrations,  this  need  not  cause  us  any  difficulty ;  for 
our  present  solemnization  of  it  is,  indeed,  subject  to  another 
change,  when  the  fellowship  of  the  Lord  with  believers  shall  have 
assumed  another  form,  and  He  will  drink  it  new  with  them  in 
the  kingdom  of  His  Father  (Matt,  xxvi  29).  Only,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  no  stringent  necessity  is  presented  to  us  for  con- 
sidering the  material  interpretation  as  the  only  correct  one,  and 
excluding  entirely  the  symbolic  view.  We  have  hitherto  spoken 
only  of  the  exegetical  interpretation  of  the  words  used  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  taken  by  themselves.  It  is  quite 
a  different  matter  with  regard  to  the  question  whether,  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  personality  and  the  work  of  Christ,  we  may  not 
be  led  beyond  this  purely  exegetical  result.  On*  this  point  Paul's 
language  in  1  Cor.  x.,  the  words  of  Jesus  in  John  vi.  as  to  the 
eating  and  drinking  of  His  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  dependence 
of  salvation  and  life  on  the  participation  in  these,  and  especially 
His  reference  to  His  exaltation  and  heavenly  glorification  as  an 
explanation  of  the  "hard  saying"  (John  vi  60-63),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  apostle's  representation  of  Christ  as  the  Paschal 
Lamb,  and,  consequently,  the  whole  system  of  types  with  which 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  thus  connected,  are  all  matters  of  the  highest 
degree  of  importance.  John  the  evangelist  evidently  looks  upon 
the  crucified  Christ  as  the  Paschal  Lamb  (John  xix.  36),  quoting 
the  Lord's  words  to  Moses,  "  A  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken  " 
(cf.  Ex.  xii.  46),  and  applying  them  to  Christ's  sufferings  on  the 
cross.  In  1  Cor.  v.  7  Paul  expressly  says  that  we  have  a  Paschal 
Lamb  in  Christ.  K  the  Christ  who  died  for  us  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  type  of  the  paschal  lamb,  we  are  thereby  led  to  a  real  and 
material  comprehension  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  the 
Lord's  Supper.  If  we  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the  transaction 
itself,  we  find  Jesus  with  His  disciples  just  as  they  were  engaged 
in  the  solemnization  of  the  passover  meal, — ^that  significant  feast 
which  had  preceded  the  deliverance  of  the  people  out  of  their 
Egyptian  bondage,  as  a  solemn  appropriation  of  the  atonement 
which  preserved  the  people  from  the  destroying  angel,  so  that 
they  participated  in  the  divine  deliverance  from  their  position  of 
bondage.  From  this  feast,  Jesus  passes  on  to  an  action  in  which 
He  describes  his  body  as  that  given  to  death,  and  His  blood  as 
the  blood  of  the  new  covenant.     What  can  seem  more  feasible, 
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than  tliat  with  the  new  covenant  a  new  covenant-feast  should  be 
founded  ?  And,  as  in  the  old  covenant  the  lamb  which  had  been 
slain  in  the  sanctuary  as  an  expiation  was  subsequently  eaten, 
so  now  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  which  in  the  new  covenant 
had  been  oflFered  up  as  an  atonement,  was  similarly  an  object  of 
participation  in  the  solemn  feast  of  this  covenant.  How  much 
to  the  purpose  it  seems  to  imderstand  this  participation  as  a 
substantial  one  I  Certainly  not  materially  (c£  John  vi),  but  with 
a  view  to  the  fact  that  He  who  gave  Himself  up  to  death  was  on 
the  point  of  meeting  with  a  heavenly  glorification,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion to  offer  to  His  people  His  glorified  humanity.  Thus,  He 
who  was  offered  as  an  atonement  for  us,  is  also  He  who  is  offered 
for  the  nourishment  of  our  life.  But  if  this  is  not  to  be  taken 
in  a  merely  spiritual  light,  but  in  the  comprehensive  sense  in 
which  the  Scriptures  generally,  especially  the  New  Testament, 
understand  the  idea  of  life,  and  in  which  sense  it  everywhere 
appears  in  the  writings  of  St.  John,  the  above-mentioned  view  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  brought  very  closely  home  to  us.  The 
question  is,  as  Christ  is  our  Eedeemer,  having' offered  up  fiis 
body  and  blood  in  death  for  us,  is  He  not  also  the  focus  of  life, 
by  which  is  communicated  both  spiritual  life,  and  also  the  life 
which  glorifies  our  corporeal  element,  and  communicated,  indeed, 
in  that  very  form  which  He  sanctified  and  bequeathed  to  us  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  ?  In  this,  everything  essentially  depends  on 
the  idea  formed  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  and  not  merely  on  the 
exegetical  result  of  the  words  used  at  the  institution.  Por  this 
very  reason,  at  the  age  of  the  Eeformation,  the  controversy  was 
not  merely  an  exegetical,  but  rather  a  dogmatical  one,  dealing 
with  the  idea  and  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ.  The  words  of 
the  Lord,  that  He  was  ''the  green  tree"  of  humanity,  may  also 
embrace  the  substantial  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Christ  is  the 
green  tree  of  life, — ^the  tree  which  once  grew  in  paradise, — ^the 
fruit  of  which  would  have  preserved  men  from  death,  and  led 
them  to  spiritual  glorification,  even  of  their  corporeal  element 
TMs  source  of  life  has  again  sprung  up  among  mankind  in  the 
person  of  the  Eedeemer.  It  13  His  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  His 
flesh  and  blood  it  is  communicated ;  but  so  communicated,  that,  as 
pointed  out  in  John  vi.  6  3,  it  is  the  spirit  which  maketh  alive.  For 
this  very  reason.  His  death  must  be  understood  in  connection 
with  His  ascension,  exaltation,  and  heavenly  glorification.     At  all 
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events  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  highly  important  groundwork  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  is  given  to  believers  for  the  strengtheur 
ii^  of  their  fiedth,  and  as  a  continuous  qmckening  and  confirma- 
tion of  a  spiritual  communion  of  love. 

These,  then,  are  the  means  of  grace  which  form  the  groundwork 
of  the  Church  as  the  commimity  of  believers  or  of  Grod's  kingdom, 
but  only  in  this  aidp,  for  which  reason  also  they  are  subject  to 
change.  The  Church  will  continue  in  a  fature  aul>v,  but  not  in  the 
same  shape.  But,  evidently,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  can 
only  remain  entirely  the  same  so  long  as  the  material  elements 
are  entirely  the  same.  Nevertheless,  these  means  of  grace  are  the 
inexhaustible  and  pregnant  groundwork  of  Christ's  Church  on  earth. 

§  41.  ITie  Development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  Earth — The 
Nature  of  the  Church  in  this  World. 

In  the  first  place,  we  find  even  already  existing  in  the  Church 
of  our  Lord,  fedth,  love,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  Gk)d  and 
Eedeemer  (John  xvii  3),. a  perseverance  in  keeping  to  the  word 
and  commandments  of  Christ  (iirofuymi,  John  xiv.  21-24,  xv.  10), 
and,  as  a  result  of  this,  a  production  of  much  fruit  from  the 
seed  of  Grod's  word  (Matt.  xiiL  33 ;  John.  xv.  5,  c£  16),  a  follow- 
ing of  Christ  (John  xii  26 ;  Matt.  x.  38),  a  fearless  confession  of 
the  Lord  (Matt.  x.  32,  c£  vers.  26-31),  and  a  testimony  of  Him 
(John  XV.  27;  Acts  i.  8),  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ  (John 
xiv.  13,  XV.  7,  16,  xvi  23;  cf.  Luke  xi  9-11;  Mark  xL  23, 
24),  union  for  prayer  and  action  in  His  name  (Matt.  xvui.  20]t, 
the  joy  and  peace  of  Christ  (John  xiv.  27,  xv.  11,  xvi.  22,  24, 
33).  Only  in  this  ala)v  all  these  attributes  are  incomplete,  the 
need  for  repentance  continually  remaining  (Matt,  vi  12),  and  for 
divine  preservation  from  temptation,  as  well  as  for  personal  watch- 
ftdness  (Luke  xxi  34-36;  Matt,  xxvi  41).  The  purification 
(John  XV.  2)  and  the  sanctification  of  believers  is  also  required 
(John  xviL  17);  for,  although  they  are  bom  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.), 
yet  the  influence  of  the  chp^  and  its  weakness  is  not  removed. 
Li  the  apostolic  sphere,  Peter  is  a  striking  example  of  this  weak- 
ness :  like  him,  we  also  often  need  re-conversion  (Luke  xxii. 
31-34,  ct  61,  62).  This  leads  us  to  the  second  part  of  our 
subject. 

This  is  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  the 
#co<r/i09  (John  xvii.  11-16,  xv.  18  ff. ;  Matt,  xviii  7).     Believers 
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are  not  of  the  world,  but  m  it;  and  from  the  world  offences 
come ;  the  world,  too,  is  the  field  on  which  the  seed  is  sowed 
(Matt.  xiiL  38).  The  word  of  Christ  implants  faith.  The  re- 
prehending conviction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  will  lead  the  world  to 
faith  and  righteousness,  that  it  may  escape  the  judgment  prepared 
for  the  prince  of  this  world  (John  xvi  8-11).  But  believers 
ever  need  to  be  kept  from  the  world,  and  to  this  end  our  Lord 
prays  to  the  Father  (John  xvii.  15).  Among  the  children  of  the 
kingdom,  the  bad  seed  is  sown  by  the  wicked  one,  as  the  enemy 
of  Gk)d  and  ffis  kingdom,  so  that  the  children  of  God  and  the 
children  of  the  wicked  one  must  live  together  both  locally  and 
temporally  (Matt.  xiiL  24,  30,  37-43).  This  parable  has  a. two- 
fold meaning:  not  only  that  the  co-existence  of  Christians  and 
non-Christians  affords  a  constant  occasion  for  moral  conflict,  but 
also,  and  chiefly,  that  the  children  of  the  wicked  one  grow  up 
among  Christians  who  confess  the  Lord ;  and  not  as  the  mere  re- 
mains of  the  pre-Christian  period,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  spring 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  itself.  On  this  close  juxtaposition 
is  based  a  twofold  feature  in  the  Church  of  aim  o5to9  :  (1)  The 
mingling  of  genuine  and  non-genuine  members;  (2)  distinctive 
grades  in  the  members  of  the  Church  who  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  non-genuine. 

The  Church,  therefore,  embraces  within  itself  certain  non- 
genuine  members.  Not  even  all  those  who  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord  are  members  of  His  kingdom  (Matt,  vii  21),  but  only 
those  who  do  the  will  of  His  Father.  Li  addition  to  this,  the 
Church  finds  its  temptations  and  enemies  among  its  own  body : 
for  none  of  its  members  are  innate  iu  it ;  on  the  contrary,  those 
who  are  bom  within  its  sphere  must  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
genuine  membership  in  the  Christian  life  by  means  of  regeneration 
by  water  and  the  Spirit.  The  Church,  therefore,  is  continuously 
affected  by  this  mixture  in  its  members ;  and  even  in  the  narrow 
circle  of  the  twelve  apostles,  chosen  by  the  Lord  Himself, — the 
prototype  of  the  Church, — ^in  this  amv  all  were  attacked,  and  none 
remained  untouched  by  temptation  (Luke  xxii.  31,  32),  and  one 
was  a  devil  (John  vi  70,  cf.  xvii.  12).  Notwithstanding  the 
scandal  in  the  Church  arising  therefrom,  the  Lord  teaches  in  the 
parables  iu  Matt,  xiii.,  of  the  tares  in  the  field  and  the  fisherman's 
net,  that  this  mixture  of  good  and  evil  was  both  presupposed 
and  tolerated  by  Him.     Indeed,  He  speaks  of  His  desire  that  His 
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people  should  not  form  an  opinion  in  the  matter,  for  men  are  not 
possessed  of  any  infallible  power  of  judgment ;  and  besides  this, 
those  who  now  belong  to  the  world  may,  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
efficacy  of  the  word  and  means  of  grace,  be  brought  into  the 
community  of  Christ.  This  mixture  of  good  and  evil  was  not, 
therefore,  to  be  outwardly  dealt  with ;  but  the  Church  was  to 
increase  more  and  more  through  the  power  of  the  Spirit  inwardly 
working  in  it,  and  in  like  measure  those  who  belonged  to  the 
world  were  to  be  won  from  it.  But  a  division  is  surely  im- 
pending. It  will  not,  however,  be  the  work  of  man,  but  of  the 
divine  judgment  A  comparative  capability  of  recognising  the 
genuine  members  of  the  Church  is  not  thus  denied ;  and,  that  the 
genuineness  of  Grod's  kingdom  as  a  whole  cannot  cease,  is  guaranteed 
to  us  by  the  word  and  other  means  of  grace,  and  the  promise  of 
the  Lord  that  He  Himself  will  be  ever  present  with  His  Church. 
The  distinction  of  degrees  among  the  genuine  members  of  the 
Church  appears  chiefly  in  some  being  eminent  for  activity  and 
taking  the  lead,  and  in  others  being  recipients  of  their  ministry 
and  guidance.  Thus,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  in  the  sphere 
of  the  disciples  themselves,  we  find  our  Lord  recognising  Peter 
as  being  fit  to  guide  the  others  (John  i  42;  Matt  xvi  18, 
19  ;  Luke  xxiL  32  ;  John  xxi  15).  The  apostles  themselves,  on 
the  other  hand,  as  a  body,  stand  in  the  position  of  guides  and 
teachers  to  other  believers  (Acts  i  8;  John  xv.  27,  xvii  20; 
Matt  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xvL  15  ;  John  xx.  21-23).  They  were, 
too,  to  be  His  witnesses  to  the  people.  But  from  Matt.  x.  40-42 
we  see  that  still  other  distinctions  arose :  He  distinguishes  here 
between  apostles,  jprophets,  righteous  men,  and  disciples.  The  latter 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  general  designation,  and  marks  the  lowest 
stage  among  believers.  The  disciples  are  all  who  received  in- 
struction in  common  from  Him,  and  came  to  Him  with  a  readiness 
to  learn  of  Him  (cf.  Matt  xi  29,  30).  These  disciples  become 
righteous  Tnen,  who  have  actually  attained  to  the  SiKuioavpr)  &€ov. 
The  righteous  man  may  become  a  prophet,  provided  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  viz.  the  specific  nrpo<fyrjTeia ;  and  with  this 
might  the  anroardX^  be  finally  imited.  The  apostle  combined  in 
his  own  person  the  attributes  of  disciple,  righteous  man,  prophet, 
and  apostle.  We  have  also  the  distinction  between  the  adults 
in  grace  and  the  little  ones,  that  is,  the  weak  and  young  (Matt 
xviii  5,  6),  and  the  erring,  who  need  to  be  directed  right,  and  to 
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be  helped  according  to  the  principle  of  love  -which  seekfl  for  amd 
saves  them  (Matt.  xviiL  11-14);  which,  indeed,  does  not  foster 
the  sin,  but  promotes  its  confession,  with  a  view  of  saving  and  nofc 
of  destroying.  If  one  brother  has  injured  another,  the  latter 
should  in  confidence  repres^it  it  to  him  (Matt,  xviii  15,  16; 
Luke  xvii  3,  4),  and  should  forgive  him  as  often  as  he  repents 
(Matt.  xviiL  21,  22) ;  but,  of  course,  only  on  condition  of  his  re- 
pentance, as  without  this  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  won  ov^ 
his  brother.  But  if  the  offender  will  not  listen  to  the  private 
representation,  one  or  two  other  brethren  are  to  be  called  as 
witnesses  (of  Deut.  xix.  15) ;  and  if  this  was  of  no  avail,  the 
matter  was  to  be  brought  before  the  local  oommimity  (Matt,  xviii 
17).  Throughout  all  these  stages  the  offender  is  to  be  dealt  with 
entirely  according  to  the  principles  of  redeeming  love.  But  this 
love  has  its  limit:  it  is  not  l^e  part  of  the  Churdi  to  foster  the 
sin.  I^  therefore,  the  offender  declines  to  listen  to  the  Church, 
he  must  cease  to  belong  to  it ;  and,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the 
bond  of  brotherhood  is  loosed  (Matt  xviii.  17). 

The  general  charge  of  guiding  the  community  and  preaching 
the  word  leads  to  other  duties  and  charge8,-Mihat  of  praying  in 
the  name  of  the  Church,  and  of  announcing  to  individuals  the 
forgiveness  of  sins.  The  former  charge  was  committed  to  them 
(Matt,  xviii.  19),  and  the  words  of  the  apostles  in  Acts  vi.  4  are 
fully  in  harmony  with  it.  Por  the  second  charge,  the  authority 
is  given  them  in  John  xx.  23,  and  Matt,  xvl  19,  xviii  18. 
But  everything  which  the  apostles  and  other  individuals  do  of  an 
authoritative  character  is  to  be  done,  not  in  a  spirit  of  temporal 
dominion,  but  in  the  spirit  of  Christ's  rule,  and  of  a  self-sacrificing, 
beneficent,  and,  in  all  its  superiority,  ministering  love.  Hence 
our  Lord's  earnest  injunction  against  desiring  to  be  among  the 
chiefs  in  God's  kingdom  (Luke  xxii  24  fit ;  Matt,  xxiii  8-11, 
xviii  1-4). 

§  42.   The  Development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  Earth —  The 
Course  of  Development  of  the  Church  on  Earth, 

Just  as,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  a  divine  prophecy 
was  given  in  respect  to  the  gradual  development  and  final  shape 
of  the  divine  kingdom,  so  Jesus  also  predicted  the  future  course 
of  Grod's  kingdom, — sometimes,  indeed,  only  in  single  features,  in 
depictiDg  which  He  pointed  to  the  future  universal  spread  of  the 
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gospel  aad  its  aoceptance  by  all  nations  (Matt  ybL  11^  12,  zxvi 
13  ;  John  xvii  23,  x.  16,  xii  31  f.),  sometimes  in  more  con- 
nected language^  both  in  didactic  stat^nents  and  in  parablea 
AiQong  the  disconiises  on  the  point,  we  have  particulaxly  Luke 
xvii  20  £,  and  then,  just  before  His  death,  the  comprehensive 
discourse  in  Matt.  xxiv.  £,  Mark  xiii,  Lnke  xxi  5  fit  It  is 
possible  that  Matthew,  here  as  elsewhere,  combined  in  one  suit- 
able connection  various  utterances  of  Jesus  which  were  spoken  at 
different  times.  The  parables  bearing  on  the  point  were  also 
delivered  in  the  last  period  of  Jesus'  life,  as  that  of  the  tenants  of 
the  vineyard  (Matt.  xxL  33),  of  the  marriage  feast  (Matt,  xxii 
2-14),  of  the  talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30 ;  c£  Luke  xix.  12-27), 
of  the  brid^room  coming  (Matt  xxv.  1-12). 

The  chief  epocks  brought  forward  are  the  first  and  last  p^ods, 
wliich  are  inwardly  allied  with  one  another,  and  the  interval  lying 
between  these  two  points. 

The  first  epodi  is  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  and 
cliurch.  Thus  was  the  national  basis  overthrown  on  which 
the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  founded,  and  on  account  of 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  could  make  its  appearance  in  this 
nation  only  (John  iv.  22  ;  Matt  x.  5  f . ;  Luke  ix.  1  ff.,  x.  1  flf.). 
The  Lord  Himself  limits  His  personal  ministry  to  Israel  (Matt 
XV.  24) ;  and  in  Israel  does  the  Church  first  grow  up,  although  it 
is  destined  to  embrace  all  nations.  If  Israel  as  a  body  had 
fallen  iu  with  the  counsel  of  Grod,  the  Church  would  have  ex- 
tended itself  from  them  as  a  centre,  and  have  spread  simply  and 
constantly  among  all  nations.  The  grain  of  mustard-seed  would 
gradually  have  grown  up  into  a  tree,  in  tiie  branches  of  which 
all  nations  would  have  lodged.  But  the  opposition  of  the  Jews 
necessitated  another  course  of  development, — a  mighty  severance  of 
a  portion  of  this  nation,  a  judgment  upon  it,  and  a  breach  between 
God's  kingdom  and  the  nation  as  a  nation.  The  Lord  declared 
this  most  distinctiy,  as  in  the  forcible  parable  (Matt  xxi  33,  34) 
of  the  tenants  of  the  vineyard,  and  in  that  ctf  the  marriage  feast 
(ch.  xxiL  1-14;  cf.  Luke  xiv.  16-27).  The  Lord  speais  still 
more  plainly  in  the  prediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(Matt  -xjdv.  £),  in  the  week  (rf  passion,  on  the  Mount  of  Ohves. 
In  all  three  gospels  the  account'  begins  in  a  similar  way,  with  the 
declaration  of  the  approaching  complete  destruction  of  the  temple. 
Then  follows  the  question,  when  these  thij]^  shall  be  ?     Jesus' 
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answer  relates  chiefly  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv. 
5-28  ;  Mark  xiiL  5-23 ;  Luke  xxL  8-24).  In  St  John  we  do 
not  find  this  prediction,  although  perhaps  the  words  in  ch.  ii.  19 
may  be  considered  as  an  intimation  of  it ;  perhaps,  too,  and  even 
more  decidedly,  the  statement  as  to  the  cessation  of  divine  service 
on  Mount  Sion  (ch.  iv.  21).  AU  that  He  predicted  took  place, 
and  no  one  could  have  foreseen  it  from  a  merely  human  stand- 
point. This  event  has  truly  become  an  epoch  in  the  development 
of  the  Church.  From  that  time  forwards  the  divine  judgment  on 
the  Old  Testament  economy  was  manifestly  placed  beyond  doubt, 
and  the  independence  of  the  Christian  Church  was  likewise  ren- 
dered certain.  This  destruction  of  the  external  nation  was  not  to 
be  identical  with  the  founding  of  the  Church.  The  Christian  com- 
mimity  must  first  exist,  in  order  that  it  may  draw  to  itself  all  the 
sound  elements  in  the  organism  of  the  Old  Testament  theocracy. 
As  the  latter  is  now  a  C8u:case,  therefore  the  eagles  9xe  gathered 
together  (Matt  xxiv.  28).  Moreover,  its  destruction  frees  the 
Church  from  all  kind  of  persecution  and  restriction  on  the  part  of 
the  Jews ;  and,  helping  to  free  it  from  Judaistic  elements,  proves 
it  to  be  an  emanation  of  divine  power  for  aU  times  and  peoples. 
This  epoch  bears,  therefore,  a  twofold  character,  as  a  judgment 
and  a  deliverance.  And  this  is  what  it  has  in  common  with  the 
last  epoch.  The  colouring  of  the  representation  is  therefore  some- 
what similar  in  botL  On  the  old  theocracy  a  Kplai,^  had  come  ; 
and,  as  regarded  the  Christian  Church,  a  similar  judgment  was 
impending  in  the  owreKeui  k,tX, 

But  in  the  interval  between  these  two  epochs  lies  the  period  of 
the  spread  of  Christianity  among  aU  nations.  With  this  is  con- 
nected His  exhortation  to  a  proper  use  of  the  talents  entrusted  to 
us,  and  to  a  patient  waiting  for  Him  (Luke  xvii  22).  Not  only 
had  He  enjoined  on  His  apostles  this  propagation  of  the  gospel 
(Matt  xxviii.  20),  and  sufficiently  proved  the  imiversal  nature  of 
Grod's  kingdom,  but  He  also  brings  it  forward  as  a  prediction  in 
connection  with  His  prophecy  as  to  the  last  days  (Matt  xxiv.  14 ; 
Mark  xiiL  10).  There  are  utterances  on  this  point  also  in 
St  John :  not  only  the  words  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (ch.  iv.  23), 
but  also  in  the  passage  as  to  other  sheep  which  Jesus  has,  and  the 
one  flock  under  one  Shepherd  (cL  x.  16).  In  His  parables  the 
Lord  aUudes  in  various  ways  to  the  calling  of  the  heathen,  as  in 
that  in  which  the  people  are  said  to  be  invited  from  the  highways 
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and  hedges  to  come  to  the  feast  (Matt,  xxii  9  £f. ;  Luke  xiv.  23), 
after  those  that  were  bidden  had  refused  to  come ;  and  also  in  the 
parable  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard,  and  their  increase  from 
hour  to  hour  (Matt  xx.  1).  He  ia  the  Bridegroom  for  whom  His 
people  are  to  wait  and  watch,  ready  both  for  the  joyful  feast  and 
for  His  service.  But  the  progress  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth  is, 
in  the  first  place,  left  to  the  exertion  of  man ;  for  the  Lord  Him- 
seK  charged  the  apostles  with  the  first  propagation  of  His  king- 
dom. And  in  the  parable  (Mark  iv.  26-29)  He  interferes  only  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  in  the  sowing  and  reaping,  the  interven- 
ing development  itself  (ver.  28)  taldng  place  without  Him :  the 
growing  com,  the  Church,  is  left  to  itseK  (aifTOfjudrrji),  This  course 
of  development  goes,  therefore,  through  manifold  phases,  con- 
ditional on  the  zeal  or  indolence  of  Chrisfs  disciples  in  every 
age,— depending,  indeed,  on  the  whole  history  of  mankind.  This 
period,  therefore,  may  be  far  more  protracted  than  seemed  likely 
at  the  beginning,  when  the  consunmiation  of  the  first  epoch  was 
alone  looked  to.  The  Lord  has,  however,  fixed  no  time  for  it. 
The  last  epoch  must,  nevertheless,  surely  come  to  pass  before. 

This  last  epoch  is  the  cwreKeui  rov  al&vo<i,  the  entire  cessation 
of  the  prescTit  temporal  period.  In  the  parables  (Matt,  xiii.),  it  is 
pointed  out  as  the  final  severance  of  the  world  from  God's  king- 
dom. Li  it,  also,  there  again  appears  a  peculiar  agency  of  the 
Lord  (Mark  iv.  29).  This  epoch  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  day  of 
judgment  (Matt,  vii  22,  xxiv.  37  flF.) ;  as  the  last  day  (John  vi 
39,  44,  54)  ;  and  as  the  decisive  hour  (John  v.  28).  At  all 
events,  the  Lord  also  speaks  of  this  end  of  the  world  in  His  great 
discourse  (Matt.  xxiv.  £),  though  whether  the  t€\o9  (ver.  6)  applies 
to  it  is  doubtful;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  section  (vers.  29-31) 
refers  to  this  event  (c£  Mark  xiii  24-27;  Luke  xxi.  25-27). 
La  this,  the  answer  is  given  to  the  second  part  of  the  question  on 
which  the  discourse  is  based.  In  earlier  times,  indeed,  endeavours 
have  been  made  to  apply  even  this  section  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  this  view  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that,  with  the 
eifOia}^  in  ver.  29,  something  new  evidently  begins  ;  and  also,  that 
this  view  cannot  explain  the  words  referring  to  the  changes  in  the 
heavenly  bodies,  except  in  a  very  forced  way.  The  view,  how- 
ever, that  this  section  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  avmeXeia  t. 
al&p.,  but  that  Jesus  deceived  Himself  not  only  in  drawing  a 
parallel  between  the  events  of  the  first  and  last  epoch,  but  also  in 
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muting  them  with  one  another  as  almost  ccHitemporaiy,  is  contia^ 
dieted  by  the  fact  that  H«  presupposes  the  spread  of  the  gospel 
over  the  whole  earth  as  taking  plaoe  before  this  final  end ;  aod 
also,  that  He  represented  this  difi'usion  as  taking  {dace  within  oae 
generation  of  men,  which  would  be  quite  contrary  to  His  general 
sober  view  of  history.  Indeed,  His  expressions  immediately 
afterwards,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  any  time  being  fixed  for  this 
owreXeta  toO  al&vo^,  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  the  above- 
named  view.  The  Lord  expressly  says,  in  Matt.  xxv.  1—13,  that 
He  woidd  come  later  than  was  expected ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
servant  would  say,  "My  Lord  delayeth  His  ccaning"  (j(povi^i, 
Matt.  xxiv.  48  ;  Luke  xii  45) ;  that  He  would  come  fierct  iroXup 
yjpovov  (Matt.  xxv.  19).  He  here  distinctly  expresses  the  late- 
ness of  the  end  to  be  expected ;  and  in  several  parables  He  also 
represents  the  calling  of  men  into  His  kingdom,  and  also  its 
iq)read  and  accomplishment,  as  something  which  would  take  place 
very  gradually,  and  as  a  long  course  of  development  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  that  He  could  have  desired  to  state  that  the  end 
of  the  world  would  follow  immediately  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  With  regard  to  this,  therefore,  a  choice  of  two  things 
appears  to  be  presented  to  us.  Either  it  is  assumed  that  the 
word  evdecDx;  is  not  correctly  reported, — ^but  this  is  always  the  last 
resource  of  the  exegetist, — or,  the  secticHi  beginning  ver.  29  is 
not  directly  referred  to  the  last  epoch.  After  the  Lord,  in  a 
gradual  development  of  the  course  of  events,  and  after  warning 
His  disciples  against  delusions,  had  shown  forth  the  fall  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  then  is  said  to  follow  the  overthrow  6f  heathenism 
and  the  gradual  spread  of  God's  kingdom  (ver.  31),  with  the 
promise  (ver.  34)  that,  until  that  time  arrived,  the  Tiation  should 
not  cease  to  exist  (Domer).  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  ihsA 
y€P€€t  7nay  be  referred  to  the  nation,  and  by  no  means  (Strauss) 
must  signify  the  then  existing  generation.  But,  on  the  oth^ 
hand,  this  last  meaning  of  f^eifek  is  possible,  and  even  probable ; 
but  only  the  beginning  of  all  these  things  (the  predicted  events, 
as  the  signs  in  the  fig-tree,  which  show  the  approach  of  summer, 
but  not  its  complete  arrival)  must  be  placed  in  the  time  of  this 
generation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  ver.  29  as 
depicting  the  overthrow  of  heathenism,  especially  of  the  worship 
of  the  stars,  is  altogeth^  too  artificial  Otliers  get  over  the 
difficulty  by  recognising  in  vers.  29-31  the  judgment  on  the  thm 
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exisHnff  ymM^  the  Eoman  empire  (arjiieioif,  in  ver.  30,  is  the 
cross  of  Caastaartine),  vera.  30  and  31  :r?epxeseiiting  the  first 
mighty  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  ihe  gathering  together  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  in  which  the  Loicd  Himself  would  appear  to 
come.  K  ire  amplify  thia  into  a  figure  of  the  laoighty  changes 
which  were  hrought  about  by  Christianity  in  aH  irelations,  we 
GJionld  have  an  explanation  at  all  erents  possible.  But  even, 
then,  both  rer.  29,  and  also  vers.  30  and  31,  which  appear  most 
fittingly  as  a  description  of  the  final  judgment,  do  not  retain  their 
full  force. 

Supposing  now  that  the  eiBitog  in  ver.  29  is  taken  in  its 
pofoper  meaning,  and  not  as  an  equivalent  to  suddenly  (which  is 
evidently  impossible),  and  that  v^b.  29-31  are  interpreted  ia 
the  most  natural  way  as  referring  to  the  latest  future,  still  an 
e^lanation  may  be  found  of  this  conjunction  of  events  by  assign- 
ing it  to  the  ntdure  (f  prophecy,  which,  in  a  far-reaching,  prospec- 
tive delineation,  can  depict  distant  objects  as  close  at  hand,  and, 
in  spite  of  a  preparatory  interval,  can  comprehend  in  one  glance, 
even  as  regards  time,  events  which  are  iiecdly  allied.  The 
difficulty  is  not  to  be  denied ;  but  it  need  not  be  considered 
strange,  if  considered  as  belonging  to  the  province  of  prophecy. 
At  all  events,  the  fact  reonains  that  the  Lord  most  decidedly 
states  that  the  time  of  this  ^xwriX^ia  cannot  be  fixed ;  and  this 
the  apostles  also  have  maintained. 

The  whole  course  of  this  development,  as  regards  its  chief 
epochs,  is  conditional  on  the  adverU  of  ihe  Lord,  and  the  jvdgmeTd 
coming  on  the  earth  The  irapovaia  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  in 
Matt.  xxiv.  (vers.  27  and  39)  and  Luke  xviL  (vers.  24,  30).  It 
will  be  as  a  lightning  flash,  which  lights  up  the  whole  horizon. 
This  coming  of  the  Lord  affects,  however,  the  first,  as  weU  as  the 
last  epoch  of  God's  kingdom. 

In  St.  John,  the  Lord  speaks  much  of  a  certain  inward  coming 
(ch.  xiv.  18,  23,  xvii  17,  19) ;  of  His  coming  through  the  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit,  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  coming  of 
the  Father  to  believers.  In  cL  xvi.  22  is  included  also  the 
appearance  of  the  Risen  One.  The  passage,  ch.  xxi  22,  23, 
appears  to  refer  to  a  more  outward  appearance.  John  also,  in 
his  fiiet  Epistle,  speaks  of  an  outward  coming.  In  the  Synop- 
tasts  we  find  very  various  utteirances  of  Jesus  as  to  His  coining. 
Sometimes  He  r^resents  it  as  very  near  (Matt.  x.  23,  xvi  28  ; 
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Luke  ix.  27;  Matt  xxvi  24),  cmdpri,  hereafter  they  shall  see 
Him,  consequently.  He  wiU  come  ;  or,  ere  the  pifesent  generation 
shall  have  passed  away.  We  also  find  them  without  any  time 
being  fixed  (Matt.  xxiv.  38,  39  ;  Luke  xix.  12-15).  Or  it  is  an 
unexpected  coming  (Matt.  xxiv.  43-46) ;  later,  perhaps,  than  was 
expected  (Matt.  xxv.  1-13,  cf.  xxiv.  48;  Luke  xiL  45).  Also, 
His  coming  is  delayed;  and  in  Matt  xxv.  19  it  is  expressly 
defined  as  a  coming  after  a  long  time.  The  time  is  described  as 
indeterminate  (Matt  xxiv.  36 ;  Mark  xiii  32  ;  Acts  i  7).  We 
thus  have  this  coming  described  sometimes  as  close  at  hand, 
sometimes  distant,  sometimes  as  determinate,  and  sometimes  as 
indeterminate.  From  all  this  we  may  gather  that  it  is  not  one 
single  fact  which  is  in  question,  but  something  comprehensive 
and  continuous.  Thus,  in  the  Synoptists,  who  appear  to  speak 
more  of  fixed  times,  we  find  the  statement  that  He  will  always 
be  with  His  people.  La  John,  on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the 
idea  of  a  spiritual  coming  prevails.  His  appearance  in  the  resur- 
rection is  also  brought  forward.  His  constant  presence  must 
therefore  be  distinguished  &om  the  special  moments  of  His  extra- 
ordinary manifestations,  in  which,  indeed,  the  former  is  outwardly 
produced.  They  form  a  irapovaia  of  Christ ;  and  on  them  the 
development  of  the  Church,  or  kingdom  of  God,  is  dependent 

With  the  irapovala  a  ccmtimums  judgment  is  imited.  The 
Lord  speaks  of  the  judgment  as  one  that  is  present  (John  v.  24, 
iiL  18,  19,  xii.  31,  xvi.  11) ;  as  one  that  is  ftiture  (John  v.  29) ; 
likewise  in  the  Synoptists  (Matt  xvi.  27,  x.  32,  and  the  parallel 
passages).  The  nature  of  the  judgment  is  a  severance  of  those 
who  have  assimilated  themselves  to  the  gospel  from  those  who 
have  opposed  it  Hence  the  first  epoch  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  a  judgment,  and,  as  a  judgment,  precedes  the  whole 
of  the  further  course  of  development  The  gospel  is  always  the 
touchstone,  by  the  decision  of  which  men  are  divided.  But 
stiU  there  remains  a  residue  of  the  non-susceptibla  The  final 
judgment,  therefore,  follows  at  the  end  of  time  in  the  (TwreKeia 
Tov  al&vo^» 

§  43.  The  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  World  to  come. 

The  judgment  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  distinguished  from 
the  universal  judgment  and  is  thus  represented  in  the  parables 
of  the  ten  virgins  and  of  the  talents.     This  former  judgment 
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has  to  deal  with  faithful  conduct  in  Christ's  kingdom.  By  this 
completion  of  judgment  the  iraXt/fyevea-la  is  also  brought  about, 
which  coincides  with  the  commencement  of  the  alcDv  fiiXKcov. 
This  relates  to  the  whole  world  (Matt.  xix.  28),  and  is  therefore 
a  regeneration  of  the  world  in  general,  and  consequently  a  renova- 
tion of  nature  in  the  sense  of  Eom.  viii  For  the  faithful,  in 
particular,  it  is  also  the  avcurraat^  fa)^9  (Luke  xiv.  14),  the 
shining  forth  of  the  righteous  (Matt.  xiii.  43) ;  and  this  is  a 
glorification  of  th^  body  and  not  of  the  spirit  only  (Matt.  xxii. 
23-33).  The  Lord  shows  that  this  is  based  on  the  quickening 
power  of  the  divine  omnipotence;  and  that  it  is  a  glorification 
in  which  all  sexual  union  ceases,  is  distinctly  expressed.  The 
existence  of  the  righteous  will  be  like  that  of  the  angels :  they 
are  viol  0€ov ;  and  there  is  fco^  auovio^  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word. 

It  has  been  maintained,  that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  Jesus 
teaches  only  of  a  continuous  and  not  of  a  final  conclusive 
judgment.  But  in  John  v.  29  the  latter  is  clearly  spoken  of 
(cf.  1  John  iv.  17).  The  general  characteristic  of  the  judgment 
as  a  separation  of  good  and  bad  is  common  to  all  the  discourses 
of  Jesus.  Beyond  the  last  judgment,  we  have  no  trace  afforded 
us  in  Jesus'  words  whereby  we  might  pursue  tiie  subject  further 
than  is  expressed  above. 
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THE    APOSTOLIC    AGE. 

§  44.  Introduction, — Our  Sources  of  Inforraation. 

HE  more  we  endeavour  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
apostolical  Christianity  as  an  organic  and  living 
whole,  both  in  its  original  shape  and  its  historical 
development,  the  more  important  shall  we  find 
those  monnments  of  the  apostolic  spirit  which  owed  their 
or^iQ  to  the  apostles  themselves  (Paul,  John,  Peter,  and  James). 
But,  even  apart  from  their  origin,  the  contents  of  the  apostolical 
writings  prove  them  to  be  the  richest  and  the  most  profound  ia 
the  New  Testament  canon.  Certain  writings,  which  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  apostles,  are  also  to  be  considered  as  chief  sources 
of  information;  for  in  them,  too,  we  are  able  to  gather  an 
historical  acquaintance  with  apostolical  Christianity.  Among 
these  we  reckon  the  AntUegomena  both  of  the  ancient  Church 
and  also  of  our  modem  criticism.  As,  for  example,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  which,  if  not  written  by  Paul  himself,  was 
certainly  composed  in  the  apostoUcal  Church,  and  in  the  spirit 
thereof :  this  gives  a  peculiar  view  of  the  development  of  the 
Church,  forming  in  its  teaching  an  evident  transition  between 
that  of  Paul  and  John.  The  Epistle  of  St.  James  is  also  a  very 
characteristic  monument  of  this  age,  and  its  historical  value  is 
acknowledged,  in  spite  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  person  of  its 
author.  The  Book  of  Eevelation,  also,  although  it  may  not  be 
acknowledged  as  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John,  must  at  all  events 
be  considered  as  a  very  ancient  writing  of  the  apostolical  Church, 
and  specially  noteworthy  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  The 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  and  the  second  and  third  Epistles  of  St. 
John,  are  not  so  important ;  but  nevertheless  they  also  serve  to 
cpmplete  the  whole  representation  of  the  apostolic  age.  Even 
the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  which  is  so  unfavourably  looked 
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upon  by  modem  criticism,  is  shown  by  its  doctrinal  pnrport  to 
be  of  an  essentially  apostolic  character.  If  we  thns  admit  into 
our  consideration  the  Antilegomena  of  the  ancient  Chnrch,  still 
less  are  we  entitled  to  exclude  the  books  objected  to  in  modem 
criticism.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  as  our  immediate  sources 
of  information  the  whole  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
although  we  may  recognise  some  gradation  in  their  historical 
importance. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  an  historical  work 
belonging  to  the  New  Testament,  which  takes  as  its  aim  a 
history,  although  not  a  complete  one,  of  this  age.  For  this 
reason,  it  must  form  a  very  rich  and  direct  source  of  informa- 
tion for  us.  The  book  begins  with  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  and 
concludes  with  the  second  year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at 
Home.  It  has  been  customary  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  (ch.  L-xii)  related  the  spread  of  Christianity 
among  the  Jews,  the  second  (ch.  xiii-/7i.)  described  the  same 
event  as  respects  the  Gentiles, — Peter  being  the  chief  personage 
in  the  first  part,  and  Paul  in  the  second.  But  a  threefold  divi- 
sion seems  rather  to  commend  itself,  which  follows  the  stages  of 
development  of  the  Christian  community :  (1)  cL  i-vii ;  (2)  cL 
viiL-12  ;  (3)  cL  JLiiL-Jin,  In  any  case,  the  last  section  appears 
as  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  history,  and  therefore  that 
from  which  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  be  gathered.  The  whole 
narrative  has  in  view  to  supply  a  divine  vindication  for  the 
ministry  of  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles ;  and  this  Pauline  spirit 
is  so  decided,  that  the  agreement  between  it  and  the  Pauline 
epistles  affords  the  best  refutation  of  the  objection  that  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  not  given  the  correct  historical  delinea- 
tion of  St.  PauL  Very  ancient  testimony  ascribes  to  St.  Luke 
this  book  as  well  as  the  gospeL  .  This  thoroughly  agrees  with  the 
tendency  of  the  work,  Luke  having  been,  according  to  CoL  iv.  14, 
Philem.  24,  a  companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  is,  besides, 
described  as  a  Gentile  Christian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  forms  a  direct  source  of  information  as 
to  the  historical  life  of  that  time,  and  is  also  a  valuable  monu- 
ment of  the  ruling  tendency  of  the  spirit  peculiar  to  this  time ; 
this  fact,  however,  does  not  do  away  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
narrative  as  to  individual  persons,  their  Uves  and  sayings,  as 
may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  with  their  own  writings. 
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All  other  sources  beyond  those  contained  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment can  only  claim  a  very  indirect  value :  the  greater  part  are 
of  service  merely  in  allowing  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them, 
or  in  confirming  the  direct  data  which  we  have  at  our  command, 
throwing  light  upon  the  latter,  and  pointing  out  their  connection. 
The  heathen  and  Jewish  accounts  are  the  furthest  removed  from 
our  purpose.  The  apocryphal  epistles  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
render  us  little  more  than  a  negative  service,  their  imitative 
character  making  the  true  picture  of  those  times  stand  out  in  a 
brighter  light.  The  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  some  of 
whom  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  are  of  somewhat 
more  importance,  although  these  works  were  not  composed  until 
after  the  apostles'  departure.  The  first  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Home  to  the  Corinthians  takes  the  lead  among  these,  perhaps  also 
that  of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians.  But  even  these,  at  the  most, 
only  approach  the  historical  shape  of  the  apostolical  times,  and 
can  serve  merely  for  elucidation  and  corroboration. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 


THE  LIFE  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

§  45.  A  Consideration  of  the  Subject. 

The  apostolical  life  well  deserves  to  be  separately  treated  of  in 
Biblical  Theology,  and  cannot  properly  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere 
introduction  to  the  apostolical  system  of  doctrine, — ^by  a  few  brief 
historical  notices  as  to  their  persons  and  circumstances.  For  the 
apostolical  life  is  the  fulfilled  fact  of  the  promise  of  a  higher  com- 
munication of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  new  life  both  in  thought  and 
action  which  was  thereby  produced,  on  which  the  characteristic 
development  of  Christianity  in  this  period  was  based.  But,  even 
in  this  part,  a  limit  is  set  to  this  historical  statement,  by  the  fact 
that  all  we  have  to  deal  with  are  certain  characteristic  historical 
features  and  the  interpretation  of  them,  and,  consequently,  not  a 
real  history,  but  merely  a  selection  of  facts,  the  survey  of  which 
may  enable  a  satisfactory  idea  to  be  formed.  Added  to  this,  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  significance  of  the  facts  is  not  so  great 
here  as  in  the  first  part,  in  which  the  question  was  as  to  the 
events  on  which  Christianity  is  altogether  based.  In  this  second 
period,  therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to  treat  this  historical  part  with 
more  brevity. 

The  apostolic  life  was  devoted  to  a  gradual  course  of  education, 
in  which  the  apostles  took  the  lead  of  the  rest.  Its  develop- 
ment consisted  chiefly  in  a  process  of  separation  from  the  limits 
of  the  Jewish  nationality,  and  the  conflicts  connected  there- 
witL  These  form  the  centre-point  of  their  history,  because  in 
them  the  historical  character  and  vocation  of  Christianity  opens 
for  itself  a  path.  Thus,  the  actions  of  the  Apostle  Paul  bearing 
on  these  points,  and  the  preparatory  events  that  preceded  them, 
must  constitute  the  centre  of  our  statement.  Previously,  however, 
we  must  notice  the  first  beginnings  of  the  apostolic  life  generally, 
and,  as  these  exhibit  their  origiu  in  the  free,  world-renewing 
agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  we  shall  naturally  proceed  to  con- 
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sider  those  features  in  which  the  nature  of  this  agency  is  dis- 
played. Finally,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  external  action 
of  the  apostolical  community,  both  in  its  outwardly  directed 
struggles,  and  also  in  its  peculiar  stamp  in  prescribed  forms, — 
which  two  points,  inasmuch  as  they  generally  presuppose  the 
internal  historical  development,  will  most  suitably  form  a  con- 
clusion. We  shall  thus  keep  to  the  three  sections :  the  apostolic 
life;  the  development  of  the  apostolic  conmnmity;  and  its  external 
action.  ,  In  the  first,  we  have  to  represent  the  commencement  and 
the  nature  of  the  life ;  in  the  second,  the  stages  of  development 
before  Paul,  and  the  work  of  this  apostle;  lastly,  in  the  third,* 
the  contest  between  the  Chuxch  and  the  world,  and  the  peculiar 
forms  of  association  of  the  former. 


I.  THE  APOSTOUO  LIFE. 

§  46.  The  Commencemmt  of  the  New  Life, 

The  commencement  of  this  life  was,  indeed,  previously  prepared 
for.  But,  according  to  our  New  Testament  records,  the  feast  of 
Pentecost  was  decidedly  the  opening  point  of  the  independent 
standing  forth  of  a  special  Christian  life,  let  the  outward  events 
be  considered  how  they  may.  From  the  statements  of  our 
evangelists,  it  is  evident  that  this  life  was  connected  in  a  certain 
sense  with  the  exaltation  of  Jesus,  and  that,  in  particular,  the 
resurrection  became  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  confirmation  and 
elucidation  of  the  faith.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  narra^ 
tives  in  the  gospels  of  Jesus'  appearances  after  the  resurrection, 
and  of  BKs  words  on  these  occasions,  and  the  effects  of  botibu 
Faith  in  the  resurrection  itself  and  its  necessity,  and  likewise  in 
the  necessity  of  His  sufferings  and  death  (cf  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
Luke  xxiv.),  was  already  to  some  extent  a  clearing  up  of  their  idea 
as  to  the  Messiahship.  Their  faith  and  their  whole  life  would  thus 
necessarily  acquire  a  degree  of  independence,  by  means  of  which 
they  would  less  and  less  need  a  visible  intercourse  with  Jesus. 
His  appearances,  therefore,  occurred  only  at  int^vals  from  time 
to  time,  imtU  they  ceased  in  a  way  which  implanted  in  the 
disciples  the  full  consciousness  that  their  Lord  now  belonged  to 
the   invisible   order   of  things,  and   that,  notwithstanding   His 
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heavenly  glorification,  He  was  not  removed  away  from  them,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  He  was  now  for  the  first  time  truly  present 
with  them,  i.e.  unrestrictedly  in  a  divine  way.  Thus  did  their 
faith  obtain  thaij  joyful  strength  and  confidence,  in  which  they 
became  self-dependent  (Luke  xxiv.  52,  53 ;  Mark  xvL  20 ;  Acts 
i  11-14).  The  characteristic  of  this  life  is  the  consciousness  of 
the  fellowship  with  the  Exalted  One  vouchsafed  to  every  indi- 
vidtiaL  They  then,  still  as  a  matter  of  an  internal  character, 
proceeded  to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles  (Acts  i 
15  ff.).  But  yet  this  life  remained  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  the 
midst  of  the  believers,  without  developing  into  any  outward 
action.  They  only  closely  gathered  together  among  themselves 
in  fedth  and  prayer,  and  in  their  mutual  waiting  in  the  wrep^p 
devoted  to  meditation  and  devotion  (ver.  13).  They  certainly  had 
received  th&  promise  of  a  communication  of  the  Spirit  which  was 
to  take  place  in  Jerusalem  (Luke  xxiv.  49 ;  Acts  L  4,  5) ;  their 
position,  therefore,  was  one  of  expectation.  But  this  waiting  was, 
as  we  perceive,  a  preparative  development.  For  this  very  reason, 
the  coiomission  given  the  disciples,  united  with  the  symbolical 
act  of  breathing  on  them  (John  xx.  21  f.),  and  the  communication 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  fit  most  suitably  into  one 
another.  A  communication,  indeed,  took  place  on  the  former 
occasion,  but  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  culminating  point  which 
was  the  requisite  for  their  standing  out  pubUcly  as  apostles,  and 
for  an  independent,  chiu-ch-founding  efi&cacy.  The  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost on  this  account  constituted  an  epoch;  but  this  had  also 
been  prepared  for.  All  these  things  form  a  gradual  course  of 
progress,  which  depended  on  the  firm  conviction  of  His  resurrec- 
tion and  His  ascension,  and,  by  purification  of  their  faith  in  Him, 
and  the  certainty  of  standing  in  dynamic  fellowship  with  Him 
who  now  belonged  to  a  supernatural  life,  led  them  on  to  the 
acceptation  of  their  charge  as  public  and  active  witnesses. 

The  tiTne  of  the  comTnencemerU  of  the  new  life  is,  therefore,  the 
feast  of  Pentecost.  According  to  the  statement  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Aposttes,  the  apostles,  without  any  preceding  personal  pre- 
paration or  calculation,  found  themselves  on  that  significant  day 
suddenly  urged  on  to  a  public  testimony  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah  The  moving  cause  was  an  external  and  extraordinary 
event,  which  was  in  full  harmony  with  the  significance  both  of 
the  day  and  also  of  the  first  public  testimony  of  Jesus.     It  was 
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the  very  day  of  the  feast  itselt  For  this  interpretation  of  the 
words  ip  T^  <rv/M7r\rfpova0ac  is  grammatically  correct  (although  the 
other  explanation  of  the  approach  of  the  feast  is  also  philologically 
possible),  and,  internally,  from  the  circumstances  and  the  view 
evidently  taken  by  the  narrator,  is  the  only  one  admissible. 

This  great  event  now  ensued,  in  the  first  place,  externally. 
After  Jesus  had  assembled  His  disciples  privately  in  (Jalilee,  He 
had  commanded  them  to  wait  in  Jerusalem ;  they  might  there- 
fore on  this  day  have  expected  some  special  occurrence.  At  all 
events,  they  were  assembled,  according  to  custom,  not  in  the 
temple,  but  in  a  private  building,  into  which,  however,  others 
entered  who  did  not  belong  to  the  body  of  disciples  (Acts  ii.  5  ff., 
13).  Then  suddenly  ensued  the  external  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena. There  came  from  heaven  a  noise  as  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind,  and  it  fiUed  the  whole  house  where  they  were  assembled. 
TMs  was  addressed  to  the  hearing.  But  there  were  also  visible 
flames  of  fire  in  the  shape  of  tongues,  which  sat  upon  each  of 
them,  and  they  began  to  speak  in  other  tongues,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance.  But  other  men  also  witnessed  these 
phenomena.^  These  were  pious  Jews  from  the  Suunropd,  who 
dwelt  scattered  abroad  among  various  Gentile  nations,  but,  if 
possible,  were  partakers  in  the  feast  at  Jerusalem,  and  especially 
desired  to  resort  thither  in  their  old  age  to  spend  there  the 
evening  of  their  lives,  and  there  also  to  find  a  grave.  The 
Ka*foiKovvT&;  (Acts  iL  5)  cannot  be  understood  to  mean  fixed 
inhabitants,  but  they  might  be  visitors  to  the  feast  As  regarded 
the  acceptance  of  Christianity,  the  Hellenistic  Jews  always  showed 
themselves  more  susceptible  than  those  of  Palestine ;  thus  even 
now,  the  former  appear  to  have  taken  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
infant  Church.  The  noise  of  the  rushing  wind  might  have  been 
audible  outside  the  house  to  many  in  the  now  crowded  city.  At 
aU  events,  a  special  occurrence  was  soon  observable.  The  multi- 
tude crowded  to  the  house,  and  found  the  apostles  in  a  new 
and  peculiar  position,  full  of  the  Spirit,  and  speaking  in  inspired 
language, — each,  indeed,  hearing  them  speak  in  his  own  tongue 
(SiaXifCTtfi).     This  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  accent,  or  a  subjective 

^  Does  not  the  narrative  lead  us  to  infer  that  only  believers  were  present  in 
the  house  at  the  time  the  phenomena  took  place  ?  The  noise  of  the  wind  appears 
to  have  attracted  many  others,  and  amongst  them  some  of  the  devout  Jews  men- 
tioned in  ver.  5. — Tr. 
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mode  of  expression  or  style,  or  anjrtliiiig  of  the  like,  but  a  dialect 
or  language.  This  is  proved  by  the  astonishment  (vers.  9-11) 
of  these  foreigners  from  Asia  (especially  Asia  Minor,  also  Arabia) 
and  Africa  (Egjrpt,  and  the  r^on  round  Cyrene),  and  also  from 
Eome,  Crete,  etc.  There  were  certainly  others  there  who  did  not 
imderstand  any  of  the  languages,  and  could  not  therefore  share  in 
the  effects  of  the  inspiration,  grasping  nothing  but  the  outward 
signs ;  these  made  it  a  subject  of  mockery. 

The  internal  fact  connected  with  this  event  is  the  impletion 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  a  gift  communicated  to  all  present  with- 
out distinction  (not  merely  to  the  apostles),  by  which  is  intimated 
its  destination  for  all  men,  without  distinction  of  nation,  sex, 
,  position,  or  age.  This  imiversality  can  at  first  be  really  and 
practically  shown  only  in  the  community  of  believers  then  present ; 
but  the  idea  conveys  its  ultimate  application  to  all  men.  The 
wind  and  the  tongues  of  fire  are  the  natural  symbols  of  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  John  iii.  8  ;  Matt,  iii  11).  The 
fire  gives  the  idea  of  purity,  and  the  agitated  air  that  of  the  life- 
giving  principle.  But  the  Spirit  is  also  sjmibolized  in  the  subject 
by  the  inspired  speaking  in  unknown  tongues,  as  He  who  breaks 
down  the  partitions  which  divi4e  humanity.  If  we  add  the 
organic  connection  of  the  fact  with  the  time  and  place, — its  taking 
place  in  the  metropolis  of  God's  Messianic  kingdom,  and  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  divine  constitution  of  the  theocratic  nation, — 
all  these  things  represent  to  us  the  full  significance  of  the  event 
which  then  actually  constituted  the  new  and  Messianic  com- 
munity. For  this  reason  has  the  apostolic  Church  so  well  pre- 
served the  memory  of  this  day.  An  extraordinary  fact  was 
necessary  to  call  forth  the  power  of  its  action ;  a  retrospective 
view  of  this  action  brought  to  mind  the  sure  basis  which  was  laid 
down  by  the  overpowering  fact.  Deeply  and  clearly  was  it  im- 
pressed upon  the  apostles,  that  from  henceforth  they  felt  within 
them  a  new  life,  which  manifested  itself  in  a  special  power,  both 
of  lucidity  of  perception  and  of  zeal  in  action,  just  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  describes  the  commencement  of  his  apostleship  (GaL  i.  1 5  flf.), 
when  a  new  light  broke  in  upon  his  night  and  darkness,  so  that 
he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  testify  for  Christ. 

The  importance  of  the  fact  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  im- 
mediate result,  as  shown  in  the  first  public  discourse  of  Peter 
(Acts  ii   14-36).     He  testifies  to   the  inward  divine  impulse 
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which  actuated  them,  and  attributes  this  communication  of  the 
Spirit  to  Jesus  as  its  true  cause.  He  represents  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  exaltation  of  the  crucified  One,  who  thus  bore  witness  that 
He  was  the  Messiah,  and  that  He  was  to  be  recognised  as  such 
by  the  whole  house  of  Israel  The  result  of  the  discourse  was 
the  conversion  and  baptism  of  a  large  number  of  the  hearers, — so 
great  was  the  impression  made  by  the  first  apostolical  preaching. 

Difl&culties  have  been  met  with  in  the  comprehension  of  this 
event,  arising  partly  from  its  inherent  character,  and  partly  from 
a  comparison  with  a  similar  phenomenon  of  speaking  with  tongues 
in  the  apostolical  community  (1  Cor.  xiL  and  xiv.). 

The  credibility  of  the  narrative  itself  has  been  contradicted, 
partly  on  account  of  its  form  and  historical  connection,  and  partly 
on  account  of  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  event. 

It  was  thought  that  traces  might  be  discerned  in  the  form  of 
the  narrative  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  an  eye-witness.  Of 
course  the  locality  is  not  described  exactly  (ver.  2),  and  likewise 
the  approach  of  the  foreigners, — ^in  the  first  place,  of  the  pious 
Hellenists  (ver.  5).  The  erepot,  on  the  other  hand  (ver.  13),  are 
certainly  introduced  with  only  a  brief  description;,  but  it  is 
evident  who  they  were  from  the  contrast  implied  to  the  Hellenists 
mentioned  in  ver.  5,  and  also  from  their  character.  As  far  as  re- 
gards everything  else,  all  is  clear  and  connected.  The  narrative 
makes  no  claim  to  have  been  composed  by  an  eye-witness,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  the  less  reason  that  any  want  of  precision 
should  invalidate  its  credibility.  The  style  of  the  narrative,  in 
vers.  6-12,  has  also  been  considered  too  poetical  or  rhetorical  to 
be  historically  faithful  But  although  the  language,  in  harmony 
with  the  festal  character  of  the  event,  rises  to  a  somewhat  higher 
tone,  still  it  does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  any  intentional  composition 
and  modification  with  this  view.  Certainly,  m  the  enumeration 
of  the  various  nations,  every  individual  name  does  not  perhaps 
lay  claim  to  have  originally  shared  in  the  event ;  but  this  would 
not  render  the  account  unhistoricaL  If  the  names  had  been 
artificially  fabricated  and  put  together,  those  provinces  would 
surely  ru>t  have  been  named,  the  languages  of  which  differ  only 
as  regards  dialect.  For  the  very  reason  that  the  event  was  one 
of  a  character  to  form  an  epoch,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  having  met  with  some  of  the  old 
Palestine  Christians  who  had  been  in  union  with  the  Church  at 
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Jerusalem  firom  the  very  beginning,  had  been  able  to  acquire  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  fiacts  of  the  event,  so  as  subsequently  to 
describe  it.  A  fact  of  the  kind  described  is,  however,  a  necessity 
for  us,  if  it  is  only  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  active  ministry  of 
the  apostles. 

This  event,  in  its  miraculous  aspect,  has  excited  the  same 
objections  as  the  whole  history  of  Jesus  Himself ;  and  hence  arise 
the  attempts  to  pronounce  it  to  be  either  an  historical  or  ideal 
myth.  The  former  of  these  ideas  was  brought  about,  it  is  said, 
by  referring  the  "speaking  with  tongues"  in  the  Pentecostal 
miracle  to  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Corinthian  Church,  which, 
by  a  mythical  growth,  was  gradually  converted  into  a  speaking 
in  foreign  tongues.  According  to  the  other  view,  the  narrative 
was  an  arbitrary  copy  of  the  miracle  of  the  Sinaitic  lawgiving, 
as  described  in  Jewish  tradition ;  and  the  event  was  a  symbol  of 
Christian  universalism.  But,  as  regards  the  latter  view,  in  the 
first  place,  it  cannot  be  proved'  that  this  tradition  was  known,  or 
even  framed,  in  the  days  of  the  primitive  apostolic  community. 
It  has  been  thought,  with  regard  to  the  description  in  the  Mid- 
rashim,  according  to  which  the  word  which  proceeded  from  Sinai 
was  divided  into  seventy  tongues,  although  uttered  in  only  one 
voice,  and  was  heard  by  seventy  nations,  each  in  its  mother 
tongue,  that  traces  of  it  might  evidently  be  found  in  Philo.  But 
the  passages  in  question,  on  closer  consideration,  say  nothing 
which  could  lead  us  to  infer  any  allusion  to  an  utterance  in  vari- 
ous tongues,  or  to  an  extension  of  the  Sinaitic  lawgiving  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Jewish  nation*  The  view  taken  appears  to  be 
more  of  a  spiritual  character.  iNTeither  can  the  passage  in  Heb. 
ii  2-4  lead  to  any  such  connection  of  ideas ;  for  the  fiepurfwl 
irvevfiaro^  aylov  are  nothing  but  the  distribution  of  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  But,  even  supposing  that  the  tradition  extended  so 
far  back,  still  the  question  arises,  whether  the  narrative  we  are 
considering  can  be  a  copy  of  it  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  account  is  wanting  in  certain  imiversalistic  ideas,  which 
are  not  to  be  presupposed  at  such  an  early  time  in  the  district  of 
Palestine,  in  which  the  narrative  doubtless  originated.  But  this 
idea  requires  nmch  limitation;  for,  notwithstanding  the  many 
difficulties  the  universalistic  idea  had  to  grapple  with  (cf  Acts 
X.  and  xi.),  there  are  very  early  traces  of  its  development  (c£ 
Acts  vi-viii)..    Universalism  is  certainly  evident  in  the  narra- 
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tive,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  not  to  see  it,  only  it  is  not  in  the 
Jewish  shape ;  and  this  it  is  which  renders  its  derivation  fix)ni 
the  above-named  Jewish  tradition  an  impossible  idea.  According 
to  this  tradition,  a  voice  was  to  be  expected  from  heaven,  which 
would  be  understood  by  different  men  in  their  mother  tongues. 
Instead  of  this,  we  have  in  our  narrative  the  apostles  speaking 
humanly  in  these  tongues.  There  is  no  trace  in  it  of  the  con- 
ception of  a  imity  of  language,  as  a  contrast  to  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  to  which  the  Jewish  idea  appears  to  have 
tended.  The  external  becomes  an  internal  matter ;  and  we  see 
the  variety  of  form  removed  only  in  the  oneness  of  the  Spirit 
And  in  this  we  stand  on  original  Christian  ground;  and  the 
character  of  the  narrative  certifies  to  its  originality.  K  we  also 
add  the  facts,  that  the  first  apostolical  preaching  was  linked  on 
to  this  event,  and  that  all  the  turning-points  of  the  first  days  of 
Christianity  depended  upon  a  matter  of  fact  which  personally 
affected  individuals,  and  elevated  them  to  a  higher  stage  of 
Christian  life  and  thought,  we  shall  find  therein  an  important 
guarantee  for  the  occurrence  itself,  which  is  thus  presented  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  probability  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 

The  view  that  our  narrative  is  an  historical  myfhy  that  is, 
originated  by  means  of  an  ampliJiccUion  of  the  speaMng  with  toTigues, 
mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  leads,  us  to  the 
second  class  of  difficulties  in  the  comprehension  of  the  event, 
which  arise  from  a  comparison  with  the  above-named  allied 
phenomenon.  That  a  speaking  with  tongues  existed  in  the 
apostolical  Church  as  a  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt  by  chaps,  xii  and  xiv.  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  It  there  says,  yXaxraaK;  \a\etp  (cL  xiL  30,  xiv.  5, 
6,  18,  23,  39),  and  also  ryXjuxTaij  XaXelp  (cL  xiv.  2,  4,  27),  and 
y\&a<Tav  Sxi^iv.  (cL  xiv.  26).  The  words  fyTi^aacu^  T^xiKciv  occur 
also  in  Acts  x.  46  and  xix.  6,  more  completely  expressed  by 
kripat^  yX/uxracu^  in  cL  ii  4,  and  kcuvcu^  fyXjcoaa-cu^  in  Mark  xvL 
17.  But  the  "  speaking  with  tongues"  in  the  Corinthian  Church 
was — ^thus  much,  at  least,  is  certain — not  a  speaking  in  unknown 
or  foreign  tonguea  This  latter  view  was  one  to  which  men  were 
misled,  in  perhaps  very  early  times,  by  the  parallel  in  Acts  ii 
According  to  1  Cor.  xiv.  13-15,  18  (cf.  Acts  x.  46),  it  was  a 
praising  of  God,  something  that  existed  between  God  and  the 
devotionalist  alone  (ver.   28),   and  was   unintelligible  to,  and 
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unprofitable  for  the  hearers,  unless  it  was  interpreted  (eh.  xiv. 
2-6).     It  is  compared  to  the  uncertain  note  of  an  instrument, 
which  is  not  recognised  so  as  to  be  understood  (ch.  xiv.  7  f.,  10  f.). 
To  Tinbelievers  it  might  appear  as  madness  (ver.  23).     But  it  was 
edifying,  by  means  of  interpretation,  either  by  some  other  (ver. 
27),  or  by  the  speaker  himself  (ver.  13).     But  this  interpretation 
depended  on  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  Spirit  (cL  xii  10,  30).     The 
internal  state  of  one  speaking  with  tongues  was  a  state  of  life  in 
the  irvevfiOy  and  not  in  the  vov? ;  consequently,  in  the  spirit  in 
its  directly  inward  character,  immodified   by  reflection,  or  any 
relation  to  the  world  without  (ch.  xiv.  14  f.,  19).     But  it  was 
not  a  state  involving  a  loss  of  consciousness ;  for  the  speaker  was 
himself  edified.    .And  with  the  gift  of  tongues  that  of  interpreta- 
tion might  be  united,  although  not  always  and  necessarily.    Added 
to  this,  the  apostle  gives  precepts  in  respect  to  this  state,  which 
precepts  would  have  had  no  sense  if  referring  to  an  imconscious 
position*     It  is,  therefore,  a  state  of  impletion  with  the  irvevfm, 
so  that  the  spirit,  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  the 
divine  grace  in  Christ,  is  affected  in  the  element  of  its  most  in- 
ward character,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  fulness  and  life  of  its 
internal  feeling  and  perception,  using  a  mode  of  expression  which, 
without  interpretation,  would   be   unintelligible  to   others.     It 
must  have  been  something  quite  subjective  and  individual,  but 
not  to  an  extent  which  prevented  the  sense  and  signification  of 
it  from  being  interpreted  by  means  of  another  gift.     Between  the 
speaker  with  tongues  and  the  interpreter  a  peculiar  relation  was 
brought  about  through  the  Spirit     The  external  aspect  of  the 
matter  has  given  rise  to  the  most  varied  suppositions.     Thus 
much,  at  least,  is  in  the  first  place  certain,  that  there  was  in 
Corinth  no  speaking  in  fortign  tongues ;  for,  as  before  mentioned, 
the  apostle  compares  the  "  speaking  with  tongues "  to  a  speaking 
in  a  foreign  language  (1  Cor.  xiv.  10,  11);  and  two  identical 
things  cannot  be  compared.     Added  to  this,  he  looks  upon  the 
*'  speaking  with  tongues  "  as  a  thing  absolutely  unintelligible  per 
se.     Nevertheless,  all   the   interpretations   turn   upon   either   a 
speaking   in  foreign  tongues  acquired  by  learning,  or  upon  a 
miracle  of  tongues,  consisting  either  in  the  speaking  itself  or  in 
the  hearing.     It  has  been  thought  to  be  an  imperfect  speaking 
and  stammering, — a  speaking  merely  with  the  tongue  in  inarticu- 
late sounds ;  but  these  ideas  are  wholly  without  proof.     Others 
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have  tiotight  that  it  was  an  obsolete  or  highly  poetical  style  of 
phraseology,  or  language  expressed  in  unusual  and  strange  words, 
perhaps  derived  from  different  dialects,  or  merely  language  dis- 
tinguished by  its  inspiratioa  FXAcara  may  perhaps  occur  for  a 
single  unnsual  expression  in  this  sense,  but  we  have  no  authentic 
proof  of  its  use  for  an  entire  statement,  even  apart  from  the  New 
Testament  use  of  the  language.  We  are,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
explanation  of  the  word,  lefb  to  the  two  significations,  tongue  and 
language.  Unquestionably  the  word  fyXAacra,  in  the  apostle's 
mode  of  expression,  often  has  the  signification  of  tongm ;  thus, 
1  Cor.  xiv.  21,  cf.  xiii.  1  (as,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  account 
in  Acts  ii,  the  audible  phenomenon  is  in  evident  relation  to  the 
symbol  which  was  visible,  namely,  to  the  tongues  of  fire).  But 
if  it  cannot  be  thought  to  be  a  stammering  with  the  tongue  with- 
out sense,  because  only  the  irvev/ia  and  the  voik,  the  contemplation 
in  the  spirit  and  the  reflection  of  the  understanding,  are  contrasted 
with  one  another,  we  shall  have  to  adhere  to  the  fundamental 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  shall  then  have  to  look  upon  the  more 
complete  expression  in  Acts  ii  4  and  Mark  xvi.  17  as  the  original 
phrase.  It  has  been  objected  to  this,  that  Paul  is  perhaps  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  older  author.  But  the  latter  might  easUy 
avail  himself  of  the  abbreviated  expression,  using  it  in  a  matter  of 
daily  life ;  whilst  the  later  author,  as  an  historian,  would  be,  on 
the  contrary,  induced  to  go  back  to  the  full  original  expression. 

The  original  sense,  therefore,  of  the  expression  doubtless  was 
(corresponding  with  the  passage  Mark  xvi  17),  that  the  Spirit 
which  worked  in  the  disciples  created  in  them  a  new  form  of 
language.  And  we  must  doubtless  look  upon  the  Corinthian 
speaking  with  tongues  as  being  of  such  a  kind  that  he  who 
spake  formed  for  himself  a  language  of  his  own,  and  that  eax^h 
had  one  peculiar  to  himself  Hence  we  can  form  a  judgment  as 
to  the  relation  existing  between  the  speaking  with  tongues  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  and  the  Corinthian  phenomenon.  Certainly 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two  phenomena  actually  coincide  in  a 
fundamental  character  common  to  both.  In  both  alike  the 
speaking  with  tongues  took  place  in  ^1/0*9  which  were  unintel- 
ligible to  the  common  hearer ;  in  both  alike,  too,  it  appeared  as 
the  effect  of  the  divine  irpevim.  The  unknown  tongue  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  was,  however,  that  of  some  historically 
existing   system  of  language;    but  this  was   not  the  case  in 
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Corinth.  But  this  difference  does  not  do  away  with  the 
characteristic  common  to  both,  that  it  was  a  miraculous  phe- 
nomenon of  an  essentially  new  character.  The  phenomenon  in 
Corinth  must  be  classed  among  the  number  of  miraculous, 
spiritual  gifts  quite  stiited  to  the  character  of  Christianity, 
which  everywhere  presents  itself  as  a  new  epoch  of  spiritual 
life.  Analogies  to  it  may  be  found  in  various  kinds  of  religious 
ecstasies,  especially  within  Christianity  itself  According  to  the 
testimony  of  Irenseus,  this  phenomenon  extended  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  second  century,  appearing  with  special  power  among 
the  Montanists.  Similar  phenomena  have  existed  even  in  the 
later  days  of  the  Christian  Church  down  to  our  own  century, 
especially  •  among  certain  of  the  English  sects.  The  gift  of 
the  Corinthian  community  stood,  however,  on  higher  groimd, 
especially  in  being  combined  with  the  power  of  interpretation. 
Although,  from  the  purport  of  1  Cor.  xiv.,  we  must  look  upon 
the  usual  form  of  speaking  with  tongues  as  a  speaking  in  an 
altogether  new  and  peculiar  language,  and,  apart  from  its  inter- 
pretation, absolutely  unintelligible ;  still,  in  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  the 
existence  of  a  quantitative  distinction  in  this  gift  is  intimated. 
And  thus  a  transition  might  well  take  place  into  a  speaking  in 
a  really  strange  tongue,  which  was  perhaps  only  a  momentary 
phenomenon.  Looking  at  the  internal  precedent  of  the  Pente- 
costal event,  we  might  justly  expect  some  such  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  this  gift  of  the  Spirit,  which  subsequently  became  the 
criterion  of  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  (c£  Acts  x.  46,  xi 
15-18 ;  perhaps  also  viii.  15—19)  ;  and  in  this  peculiar  expres- 
sion it  was  not  the  outer  aim,  but  the  symbolical  meaning  which 
was  to  be  looked  for.  Thus  this  particular  phenomenon,  being 
only  a  peculiar  stamp  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  affords  an  explana- 
tion of  the  name  which  is  common  to  both.  It  also  explains 
why  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  who  must  have 
been  so  ready  to  compare  the  phenomenon  of  which  he  must 
have  been  aware  with  the  fact  which  he  had  to  relate,  was  led  to 
indicate  so  exactly,  and  to  bring  forward  so  prominently,  the 
specific  chsKracter  of  the  event  he  described.  The  argument 
drawn  from  this  against  the  historical  nature  of  the  occuiTence 
is  thus  done  away  witL  Its  origin  can  hardly  be  looked  for  in 
the  already  existing  idea  of  universalism,  unless  cause  and  effect 
are  confounded  •  and,  by  the  importance  of  it,  the  great  commence- 
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ment  of  the  pubKc  standing-fortli  of  the  apostles  is  most  easay 
rendered  historically  intelligible. 

§  47.  The  Cfharacteristics  of  the  New  Life. 

The  spiritual  life  which,  after  a  foundation  of  this  kind  on  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  we  find  existing  in  the  apostolic  community, 
and,  owing  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  not  limited  to  the 
apostles  only,  but  extending  to  all  believers  (cf.  Acts  iL  1,  4,  and 
i.  14,  15),  was,  in  the  first  place,  independent  in  its  nature, — a 
life  which,  by  means  of  the  Spirit,  passed  from  Christ  to  His 
people.  This  we  bring  forward  as  a  biblico-historical,  and  not 
as  a  dogmatical  proposition.  It  was  independent,  as  being  free 
from  all  human  subordination,  and  unconstrained  by  the  guidance 
of  any  human  person,  or  by  the  authority  of  any  human  law  of 
the  latter,  and  as  taking  its  rise  solely  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
these  believers.  That  this  life  was  originated  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  Christ,  they  themselves  were  fully  conscious,  and  thus 
expressed  themselves.  This  was  the  case  with  Peter  at  the  feast 
of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii  33,  cf.  38),  and  also  in  his  referring  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man  to  the  power  of  Christ  communicated  to 
them  through  the  Holy  Ghost  (Acts  iii  15,  16,  iv.  10);  cf.  also 
the  declaration  before  the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  30-33).  Paul 
also  expresses  the  same  idea,  ch.  xxiL  and  xxvi ;  and  we  find  it 
everywhere  laid  down  in  the  apostolic  epistles. 

This  origin  is  also  vouched  for  by  the  nature  of  the  new  life, 
and  the  proofs  aflTorded  by  its  outward  actions.  It  has  the  stamp 
of  the  very  life  of  Jesus,  as  a  life  in  God ;  the  stamp,  too,  of  the 
most  decided  self-denial  and  contempt  of  the  world,  and  of  a 
practical  self-surrender  to  God.  It  is  in  itself  a  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ,  sure  and  firm  as  a  rock,  and  a  certain  hope  in  Him 
and  the  victory  of  His  cause.  It  is  a  life  of  fervent  and  self- 
sacrificing  brotherly  love,  on  whi.ch  the  firmest  fellowship  is  based 
(Acts  ii  and  iv.).  All  this  is  accompanied  by  a  clear  display  of 
the  Spirit,  who  ammistakeably  shone  forth,  at  least  in  certain  in- 
dividuals, as  in  many  of  the  apostles.  A  Paul  was  a  partaker, 
although  in  a  higher  measure,  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  had  his 
solemn  ecstasies  (2  Cor.  xiL) ;  and  yet  in  practical  life  he  was  a  clear- 
sighted man,  capable  of  a  vigorous  and  comprehensive  activity. 
In  his  teaching,  too,  he  so  combined  the  sagacity  of  a  rabbi  of 
the  school  of  Gamaliel  with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian,  that  he 
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has  bequeathed  to  us  the  most  cultivated  and  dialectically  sus- 
tained system  of  apostolic  doctrina  How  far  removed  from  all 
idle  fanaticism,  how  entirely  practical  and  circumspect,  is  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  apostolic  life  generally!  There  arose  in 
the  apostles  and  believers  of  that  time  a  Tiew;  conception  of  the 
promised  salvation,  and  of  the  entry  into  the  same  by  means  of  a 
new  creation  and  a  new  birth.  They  now  imderstand  the  person 
of  the  Redeemer  in  conformity  with  the  extraordinary  turn  which 
His  life  had  taken  in  consequence  of  His  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion before  their  eyes.  But  all  these  ideas,  which  were  now 
formed  in  them,  could  not  have  been  attained  to,  unless  at  the 
same  time  their  moral  life  had  been  elevated  to  a  higher  degree 
of  power.  The  Jew  of  Palestine,  in  whose  idea  God  and  man 
were  so  far  asunder,  who  looked  upon  any  confusion  in  the 
distinction  between  them  as  only  idolatry,  now  rose  to  a  con- 
templation of  the  unity  of  the  divine  and  the  human  as  it  existed 
in  Jesus.  The  individualities  of  the  apostles  appear  to  have  been 
subject  to  peculiar  transformations.  We  find  this  to  be  the  case, 
if  we  compare  the  public  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  apostles 
in  their  present  position  with  their  previous  condition:  in  the 
case  of  Paul,  with  the  period  before  his  conversion ;  and,  as  regards 
Peter,  John,  and  James,  with  tEe  time  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  tord.  The  characteristic  distinctions  in  the  TuUionalities  of 
the  disciples  likewise  appear  done  away  with  in  the  community 
of  their  mutual  faitL  Some  more  mighty  distinction  had  super- 
seded the  great  divisions  of  masses  of  men  in  ancient  times. 
The  inflexible  spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  the  pride  of  the  Eoman 
people,  which,  as  opposed  in  deadly  hatred,  approached  a  war 
of  annihilation,  were  broken  down  by  the  rock-melting  flash 
of  the  Spirit  The  imprecedented  idea,  that  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  to  be  brethren,  without  the  Gentiles  becoming  Jews,  found 
its  fulfilment  in  the  Pauline  community.  This  universalism  of 
Christianity  approved  itself  by  its  power  of  attraction  to  all  exist- 
ing forms  of  civilisation.  The  Jews  were  allied  to  it  both  by  their 
ethical  monotheism,  and  also  by  their  hopes  of  a  theocratical 
Messiah.  And  although  their  inflexible  monotheism,  as  well  as 
the  material  colouring  of  their  hopes  and  the  nature  of* their 
sects,  kept  many  from  Christianity,  still  all  those  remained  open 
to  it  who  waited  for  the  salvation  of  IsraeL  Even  among  the 
heathen,  sufficient  points  of  connection  were  not  wanting.     It 
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approved  itself  especially  to  the  fiawjilitjr  of  reception,  and  the 
increased  and  deeper  susceptibility  in  cases  where  the  civilisationji 
of  Palestine  and  Greece  were  united,  as  in  PauJ,  or  even  in  John, 
if  we  take  account  of  the  letter's  long  subsequent  sojoum  at 
Ephesua  In  the  same  way,  all  the  extemed  social  relations  are 
altered  in  their  character ;  as  we  see  in  the  epistles,  the  ideas  of 
the  apostles  a^  to  marriage  and  family  ties  at  once  assume  an 
entirely  Christian  form.  Monogamy  becomes  the  Christian  rule ; 
and  the  most  decided  step  is  thus  taken  to  shape  the  relations  of 
the  female  sex  in  due  harmony  with  its  true  human  dignity, 
without  going  to  the  other  extreme.  The  subordination  of 
children,  as  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  civil  law  of 
the  Eoman  empire,  is  strictly  maintained ;  but  even  this  relation 
is  softened  down  and  transformed  by  the  definition  that  the 
obedience  is  to  be  "  in  the  Lord^'  (Eph.  vi  1).  The  children  are 
become  joint-possessors  with  their  parents  of  the  gift  of  salva- 
tion. But  the  power  of  the  new  spirit  influences  still  furtha-  the 
customs  of  civil  life.  The  partition-wall  between  the  freeman 
and  the  slave  is  broken  down:  the  latter  is  no  longer  a  possession 
Numbers  of  slaves  become,  within  a  few  years,  free  partakers  in 
Christ.  The  master  and  his  slave  are  brethren,  .and  yet  they  still 
remain,  one  a  ruler  and  one  a  servant  (1  Cor.  vii.  21  ft),  but 
both  in  brotherly  love.  The  relations  of  the  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  follow  the  same  rule.  The  "  crux"  of  political  wisdom  is 
surmounted ;  the  problem  is  solved,  in  a  spiritually  moral  sense, 
by  the  antithesis,  that  he  that  is  of  low  degree  is  to  glory  in  his 
exaltation,  and  he  that  is  high  in  his  lowliness  (Isa.  i  9,  10). 
Political  life,  too,  begins  to  assume  a  new  shape,  by  means  of  the 
axiom  that  power  is  of  God,  and  tiat  on  this  account  obedience 
results,  not  from  fear  alone,  but  from  the  effects  pf  conscience. 
The  relation  to  the  powers  that  be,  is  therefore  elevated  out  of 
the  sphere  of  law  into  a  religious  and  moral  connection. 

All  these  things,  however,  which  belong  to  the  general  character 
of  the  Christian  life,  are  manifest  in  the  apostolic  period  in  a  way 
that  is  peculiar,  but  at  the  same  time  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
commenccTnerU  of  Christian  life.  The  first  appearance  and  outward 
indications  and  development  of  the  life  in  this  period  show  us 
this  life  as  the  foundation  of  the  Church.  We  meet  with  a  pecu- 
liar freshness  of  life  manifested,  on  the  one  hand,  both  in  feeling 
and  action,  and,  on  th^  other,  in  the  teaching ;  and  this  proves 
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the  originalUy  of  this  life,  based  as  it  was  partly  oa  a  direct  per- 
sonal intercouxse  with  Christ,  and  partly  on  the  comnmnication  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  existing  in  men  and  communities  who  had 
hitherto  lived  in  an  essentially  different  element,  either  Jewish  or 
heathen, — ^in  whom,  therefore,  the  contrast  of  the  spirit  proceeding 
from  Jesus  Christ  must  have  appeared  with  peculiar  force.     The 
intensity  of  the  powers  thus  coi^miunicated,  apart  from  the  special 
characteristics  of  the  gifts  to  be  subsequently  mentioned,  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  fulness  of  the  x^P^M^'^^  generally,  in  which  a 
distinction  between  the  miraculous  and  the  non-miraculous  can 
scarcely  be  carried  .out.     Some  of  these  fell  to  the  lot  of  aU 
believers,  the  manifestation  of  them  certifying  visibly  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  TTvevfia  (ct  Acts  x.  46,  viii.  15-19,  xi  15-18); 
some,  however,  w^re  only  granted  to  individuals  (cf  1  Cor.  xiL  and 
xiv.).     From  these  chapters  we  may  gather  that  we  ought  to  look 
upon  them  as  sanctified,"  amplified,  and  renovated  natural  gifts, 
and  that  the  Spirit  always  laid  hold  of  some  point  of  connection 
in  the  personality  of  the  believer.     Hence  arose  the  great  diversity 
of  the  various  gifts  which  appear  to  have  prevailed  in  different 
communities.     A   twofold   phenomenon   is,   however,  connected 
with  the  peculiar  and  original  power  of  the  apostolic  life :  first,, a 
certain  ecstatic  state,  in  which  the  spiritual  Ufe  manifests  itself 
in  its  direct  inwardness  at  certain  times,  in  certain  persons  and 
communities,  of  which  class  was  the  speaking  with  tongues ;  next, 
the  miraculous  element  which  we   meet  with   in  the  apostolic 
period.     Miracles  took  place  as  regarded  the  apostles  themselves, 
such  as  the  release,  Acts  v.  19,  against  which  it  cannot  be  brought 
as  an  objection,  that  in  the  trisd  which  followed  no  accusation 
was  laid  against  them  as  to  the  escape,  as  in  the  narrative  that 
matter  only  which  was  essential  for  the  Christian  cause  was 
summarily  given.     There  were  also  numerous  miracles  done  by 
the  apostles  themselves,  some  of  which,  it  is  expressly  related, 
were  wrought  in  the  name  of  Jesus.     There  were,  too,  miraculous 
powers  which  are  described  as  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Acts  iii 
6,  16,  iv.  9,  10,  ii  43,  v.,  12,  16,  vi.  8,  viii  6-13,  ix.  2  ff., 
XV.  12,  xxviii  8,  9).     In  addition  to  these  texts,  we  have  testi- 
mony as  to  these  miraculous  deeds  and  powers  in  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xiL  12;  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  cf  ix.  10;  Eom.  xv. 
18,  19).     By  these   passages,  the  miraculous  character  of  the 
apostolic  period  is  generally  confirmed ;  and  these  miraculous  deeds 
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and  powers  are  described  in  their  internal  connection  with  the 
communication  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  as  integral  elements  of 
the  apostolical  life.  These  miracles  are  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
the  apostolical  age.  We  hear  of  them  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  but  of  less  frequent  occurrence  (c£  Justin  Martjrr  and 
Origen) ;  and  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  commimication  of  the  Spirit.  In  the  centuries  which 
followed  we  find  the  number  of  miraculous  occurrences .  again 
increasing ;  and  this  may  be  justly  ascribed  by  criticism  to  a  defi- 
ciency in  that  soberness  which  characterized  the  apostolical  period, 
without  allowing  the  inference  that  throughout  these  centuries 
miraculous  events  could  not  have  taken  place  in  the  Christian  life. 
"We  may  gather  from  the  New  Testament  that,  as  regards  the 
new  Christian  life,  the  apostles  stood  in  the  same  position  as 
other  believers.  Both  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  common 
bond  of  imion  (Acts  xv.  8) ;  and  the  general  character  of  its  out- 
pouring was  proved  by  the  teaching  and  life  of  those  who  were 
not  apostles.  Thus,  in  Stephen  (Acts  vi.,  viL),  also  in  Barnabas 
in  the  Church  of  Antioch  (Acts  xL  22-26,  xiii  1),  and  subse- 
quently ApoUos  in  Corinth  (Acts  xviiL  24-28;  cf.  1  Cor.  iii. 
5,  6).  Indeed,  they  were  not  apostles  who  were  the  first,  after 
the  persecution  of  the  Christians  at  the  time  of  Stephen,  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  those  who  were  not  Jews  (Acts  viiL  4,  v.  25,  26, 
40) ;  and  we  find  apostolical  authority  at  Jerusalem  ascribed  to 
James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who  probably  was  not  an  apostle. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  apostles  had  a  pre-eminence,  in  virtue 
of  Jesus'  special  charge  to  them  of  preaching  the  gospel  and 
founding  the  Church,  and  the  authorization  vouchsafed  to  them 
for  this  purpose.  In  conformity  with  this,  they  looked  upon  the 
ofl&ce  of  teaching  as  their  peculiar  charge,  for  the  sake  of  which 
they  withdrew  from  the  external  business  of  the  conmiunity 
(Acts  vi.  4) ;  and,  with  this  peculiar  charge,  praying  for  the  com- 
munity was  indissolubly  imited.  They  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  those  endowed  with  the  Spirit  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiL  28  ;  Eph.  iv.  11). 
With  the  office  of  instruction  and  the  duty  of  prayer  was  also 
joined  the  ordering  of  certain  regulations,  in  carrying  out  which 
the  community  also  took  a  part  (cf.  Acts  vi  2-6).  It  was  the 
apostles  who  took  the  lead  in  the  development  of  the  Christian 
life ;  and  in  them  the  Christian  life  chiefly  showed  its  independent 
character,  as  something  which  exercised  a  special  power  of  attrac- 
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tion  over  others.  The  names  of  the  apostles  and  their  authority 
constitute  the  foundation  on  which  the  canon  is  based ;  the  whole 
of  the  Church  which  followed  them  were  conscious  of  resting  on 
this  apostolical  foundation;  and  this  is  in  entire  harmony  with 
the  position  which  Jesus  gave  to  the  apostles.  But  by  this  pre- 
eminence of  the  apostles  any  eminent  endowment  of  another  was 
by  no  means  precluded.  The  Spirit  that  existed  in  them  was 
the  same  as  that  in  all  the  believers  generally.  It  was  no  natural 
prerogative  of  the  apostles ;  but  the  Lord  had  poured  it  out  on  all, 
and  destined  it  for  all.  Therefore,  although  we  may  not  look 
upon  them  as  equal  to  the  rest  as  regards  their  actual  position, 
still  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  absolute  distinction.  In  a 
case  where  the  apostleship  which  resulted  from  the  intercourse 
with  Jesus  did  not  suffice  to  caU  forth  some  particular  step  of 
development  in  the  Church,  we  find  a  man  entrusted  with  a  pecu- 
liar apostolic  charge  who  had  previously  not  been  an  apostle,  and, 
indeed,  was  not  a  Christian.  Thus,  in  the  sphere  of  the  new  life, 
neither  the  counsel  of  man,  nor  human  calculation  and  power,  but 
the  Lord  Himself  and  His  Spirit,  remained  the  guiding  principle. 
It  was,  moreover,  necessary  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  should 
stamp  its  nature  on  the  apostles.  He  approved  Himself  to  them 
as  the  Spirit  which  remodelled  and  transformed  every  individu- 
ality. This  transformation,  although  not  entirely  obliterating  the 
individuality,  is  that  which  produced  the  organic  life  which 
they  possessed  in  common ;  and  we  can  follow  out  the  traces  of 
it  in  the  life  of  these  men  as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us.  In  all 
this,  however,  the  Spirit  remains  independent  of  any  human 
arbitrariness  or  calculation,  "  blowing  where  it  listeth."  We 
may  specially  notice  this  in  the  call  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
when,  through  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  a  new  instrument 
was  obtained,  who  in  the  hour  of  need  stood  forth  with  full 
apostolic  power.  It  is  just  on  this  occasion,  when  He  exercises 
so  free  a  rule,  that  He  comes  before  us  in  all  His  complete 
objectivity  as  the  Spirit  of  the  living  Eedeemer,  glorified  in 
heaven.  It  is  not  merely  the  living  Jesus  who  guides  the 
Church  in  the  historical  recollection  and  idea  of  believers,  but 
it  is  the  glorified  Lord 'who  rules  in  and  over  it,  who  in  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  apart  from  human  activity,  contends 
for  His  own  cause  among  mankind  themselves.  Thus  He  calls 
a  Paul,  and  enlightens  him  with  His  light,  so  that  he  can  stand 
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at  the  head  of  the  Church ;  but  this  is  not  done  -without  the 
co-operation  of  believers,  and  the  addition  of  the  knowledge 
existing  in  the  world  as  to  the  historical  appearance  of  the 
Eedeemer.  This  knowledge,  Paul,  even  as  a  persecutor,  pos- 
sessed perhaps  to  some  extent,  and  was  therefore  able  to  grasp 
the  signification  of  the  word  which  came  to  him  &om  above ; 
and  the  Church  was  brought  near  to  him  in  the  person  of 
Ananias.  Thus,  even  here,  the  historical  connection  was  not 
quite  done  away  with;  although  this  interposition  falls  quite 
into  the  background  as  compared  with  the  principal  cause,  the 
Lord  and  His  Spirit.  And  this  very  Spirit  proves  itself,  by  the 
life  and  work  of  the  apostles,  to  have  been  the  Holy  Spirit. 
There  are  the  most  speaking  proofs  of  this.  The  victory  of 
Christianity  which  is  introduced  into  the  world  is  the  victory 
of  truth ;  and  this  victory  is  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
the  first  instruments, — an  agency  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  In  the  apostolical  age  we  see  the  operation  of  these 
instruments,  which,  although  not  free  from  human  weakness, 
were  nevertheless  devoted  to  the  Lord,  and  active  in  His  spirit. 
The  self-denial  which  the  Lord  laid  down  as  the  first  law  is 
manifested  in  them,  and  their  ministry  becomes  a  ministry  in 
love  and  wisdom.  The  fruits  thereof  are,  however,  for  the 
Church,  the  substance  of  apostolical  Christianity,  which  is  for 
all  time  the  authentic  rule  for  that  which  is  truly  Christian,  and 
its  firm  foundation  for  aU  futurity ;  and  this  we  have  to  consider 
as  the  work  of  the  apostles. 

This  spirit  was  thus  pre-eminently  manifest  in  the  four  most  ^ 
prominent  personages  in  the  period  we  are  considering,  James, 
Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  the  pillars  of  the  apostolical  Church; 
although  Paul  was  not  originally  an  apostle,  and  with  regard  to 
James,  it  is  at  least  doubtful -whether  in  the  narrower  sense  he 
belonged  to  the  apostolic  circle.  But  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ministers  and  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
as  he  is  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  xv.  13,  xii  17, 
xxi.  18)  and  by  Paul  (GaL  i  19,  ii.  9,  12).  And  although  he 
might  not  have  been  actually  an  apostle,  we  must  ascribe  to 
him  (as  to  Paul,  although  in  consequence  of  another  kind  of 
guidance)  apostolic  authority,  and  must  class  him  among  the 
four  most  important  men  of  this  period.  Peter,  on  the  contrary, 
had  worked  fipom  the  very  b^inning  in  Jerusalem  with  undis- 
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puted  apostolical  authority,  and  had  founded  the  Chnrch  ther^ ; 
and  although  in  the  course  of  time  he  appears  to  have  there 
given  place  to  James,  he  began  more  than  any  to  propagate 
Christianity  far  and  wide.  John,  although,  in  accordance  with 
his  contemplative  tendency,  not  so  externally  active,  was  never- 
theless (GraL  iL  9)  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ancient  Church,  and 
subsequently,  at  least  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  worked 
in  Asia  Minor,  especially  in  Ephesus,  surviving  all  the  apostles, 
and  living  to  the  end  of  the  century.  The  position  and  activity 
of  St  Paul  wiU  be  shown  by  the  review  of  the  course  of  develop- 
ment of  the  apostolic  ChurcL  These  four  men  are  those  prin- 
cipally brought  before  us  as  the  chief  agents,  not  only  of  the 
actual  guidance  of  the  Church,  but  also  of  the  apostolical  teach- 
ing, in  which  the  Christianity  of  this  time  is  stamped  almost  as 
vividly  and  evidently  as  in  the  life  itselt 


IL  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  APOSTOLICAL 
COMMUNITY. 

§  48.  The  First  Stages  of  Christian  Fellowship. 

The  communication  of  the  Spirit  was  also  the  ifbundation  of  a 
community y  because  there  was  a  number  of  men  to  whom  one  and 
the  same  life  was  given.  And  the  more  powerfully  this  was 
manifest  at  the  very  commencement,  the  more  decidedly  it  was 
distinguished  from  any  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  more  forcible 
was  the  power  of  attraction  by  which  individuals  were  linked 
together.  We  therefore  see  that,  even  in  the  apostolical  period, 
from  the  beginning  onwards,  there  was  but  slight  preparation  for 
this  community :  everything  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  internal 
impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  to  be  of  organic  growth.  The  Church 
seemed  to  be  a  tree  in  the  very  sense  in  which  Jesus  had  used 
the  figure :  it  grew  through  the  inward  intensity  of  the  power  in- 
herent in  its  seed.  The  community  is  outwardly  manifested  as  a 
fellowship  in  an  inward  and  outward  life,  both  in  a  religious  and 
civil  point  of  view ;  and  this  is  developed  with  strength  sufficient 
to  frsone  itself  into  a  form,  at  first  in  the  simplest  way,  and  not 
according  to  any  prescribed  plan,  but  just  as  occasion  seemed  to 
require.     We  learn  this  from  the  statements  in  the  Acts  as  to 
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the  earliest  life  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  (c£  Acts  ii.  42  fif.,  iv. 
32  ff.,  V.  12  fif.,  V.  42) :  "  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed 
were  of  one  heart  and  one  souL"  But  the  internal  bond  of  union 
was  also  outwardly  manifested,  for  they  often  assembled  together 
in  the  temple,  in  Solomon's  porch,  and  also  in  private  houses, 
where  they  especially  imited  in  common  meals,  and,  as  it  appears, 
celebrated  together  tiie  feast  in  memory  of  Jesus.  Added  to  this 
was  their  joint  care  for  their  poor ;  in  short,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement onwards,  the  infant  Church  bore  the  distinct  stamp  of 
a  life  in  common.  It  was  of  considerable  importance  that  from 
the  first  a  local  centre-point  was  provided  for  this  community, 
which  was  essentially  helped  by  the  concentration  thereby  caused. 
This  place  was  Jerusalem.  Here  the  apostles  were  at  first 
gathered  together,  which  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  Christian  teaching ;  for,  by  the  combination  of 
their  testimony,  and  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  influence  on 
one  another,  a  more  distinct  type  was  formed  for  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  each  individual  making  good  his  special  deficiencies. 
Thus  the  pureness  of  the  Christian  spirit,  both  in  respect  to 
doctrine  and  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  was  best  preserved.  But 
Jerusalem  was  also  the  best  fitted  place  for  an  increase  in  dis- 
ciples. This  city  was  not  only  the  centre  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
but  also  exercised*  a  considerable  power  of  attraction  for  those  who 
were  not  Jews.  Thus  everything  combined  to  render  successful 
the  efiPorts  of  the  energies  which  were  united  in  it  But  the 
infant  Church  was,  by  a  gradual  course  of  development,  to  break 
through  the  veil  by  which  it  had  been  concealed,  and  to  some 
extent  sheltered,  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  by  degrees  to  attain  an 
independent  position,  no  longer  subordinate  to  the  Jewish  nation- 
ality. This  course  of  development  exhibits  three  stages,  which 
we  can  distinguish  in  the  accounts  in  the  Acts.  A  fourth  stage 
may,  in  addition,  be  perceived  in  the  later  books  of  the  New 
Testament,  especially  those  of  John ;  but  it  is  only  with  respect- 
to  the  three  first  that  we  possess  any  detailed  historical  knowledge. 
The  first  stage  of  development  embraces  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  down  to  the  persecution  in  which  Stephen 
was  a  sacrifice ;  and  the  Christian  community  was  from  the  first 
introduced  entirely  into  the  Jewish  nationality.  The  Church 
foimded  by  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem  was  constituted  chiefly  of 
actual  Jews ;  even  the  Hellenists,  who,  as  we  find  from  Acts  vi. 
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belonged  to  it  at  the  beginning,  were  still  Jews  of  the  haxnropd. 
The  disciples  resulting  from  Jesus'  own  ministry,  who  lived 
scattered  about  in  Galilee  and  Perea,  were  Jews.  Indeed,  the 
Jewish  nationality  was  the  natural  starting-point  of  the  Christian 
Church.  This  was  in  full  harmony  with  the  deep  connection 
existing  between  the  old  and  new  covenants.  Jesus  was  the 
expected  Messiah.  He  Himself  had  sprung  from  the  Jews,  and 
in  Him  was  the  primeval  promise  to  be  fulfilled,  that  from  this 
nation  should  proceed  a  salvation  for  all  mankind.  Therefore, 
from  the  very  first,  in  the  proselytizing  discourses  of  the  apostles, 
so  great*  a  stress  is  laid  on  the  point  that  salvation  belonged  to 
the  Jews  (Acts  iii  25  £,  etc.).  But  this  identification  was  a 
limited  one,  and  was  conditional  on  the  susceptibility  of  this  nation 
for  the  perfected  salvation.  Where  this  was  wanting,  a  contrast 
immediately  arose,  and  became  evident  in  the  belief  of  the 
Christians.  The  latter  had  hoped  for  the  promised  Messianic 
salvation,  and  believed  that  it  had  appeared  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  They  thus  naturally  stood  opposed  to  those  who  did  not 
share  in  this  belief,  and  indeed  denied  it.  And  this  opposition 
must  have  been  aU  the  more  distinctly  felt,  as  this  denial  pro- 
ceeded from  the  mass  pf  the  people  and  their  chiefe.  The  earliest 
apostolic  discourses'  refer,  therefore,  to  this  fact  (Acts  ii  23, 
iii  14  f.) ;  and  the  wider  the  gulf  existing  between  the  believers 
in  Jesus  and  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  the  more  natural  became  the 
requirement  of  a  change  of  mind  and  conversion  on  the  part  of 
unbelievers  who  were  to  become  fitted  for  salvation  (Acts  ii  38, 
iii  19).  In  this  very  respect, — that  is,  as  regards  the  develop- 
ment of  this  contrast, — the  original  concentration  at  Jerusalem  of 
the  life  of  the  community  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
In  this  place  the  might  of  tiie  nation,  with  all  the  reminiscences  of 
past  hostilities  and  the  present  enmity,  was  ever  present  before 
the  eyes  of  the  first  Christians.  Here,  too,  the  sense  of  the  con- 
trast would  tend  to  consolidate  the  peculiar  Christian  conscious- 
ness, and  became  a  guarantee  that  the  latter  would  not  become 
dulled  and  die  away. 

The  non-susceptibility  of  the  Jewish  character  as  regards  the 
gospel,  was,  however,  specially  stamped  upon  the  various  sects  of 
the  period.  With  these  the  Christian  community  would  first  have  to 
come  in  conflict :  it  thus  encoimtered  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees. 
The  opposition  between  Sadduceism  and  Christianity  must  have 
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first  become  manifest.  Even  the  first  apostolic  discourses  opposed 
this  sect,  by  closely  connecting  the  gospel  with  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  and  showing  that  the  latter  were  fulfilled  in  the  former 
(Acts  ii,  iii,  v.).  Again,  the  fact  on  which  Christian  faith 
was  founded  was  the  corroboration  of  Jesus  by  His  resurrection. 
The  apostolic  testimony  of  this  fact  and  its  application  were 
directly  opposed  to  the  Sadducean  doctrine  of  the  absolute  mor- 
tality of  man.  K  we  also  consider  that,  as  Gramaliers  example 
shows  (who  certainly  spoke,  in  the  first  place,  from  motives  of 
worldly  wisdom,  but  ,yet  must  have  been  convinced  that  the 
Christian  teaching  was  not  opposed  to  God),  many  of  the  non- 
Sadducean  Jews,  especially  those  of  the  Pharisaical  party,  enter- 
tained more  friendly  feelings  towards  Christianity, — indeed,  in  the 
course  of  time,  showed  an  inclination  for  it  (cf  Acts  xv.  5), — ^we 
may  be  able  to  explain  the  growing  aversion  of  the  Sadducees  to 
the  new  flEdth.  From  the  value  which  they  attached  to  the  belief 
in  a  resurrection,  the  Pharisees  must  have  been  attracted  by  the 
preaching  of  a  Eisen  One.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  must  certainly 
have  been  also  attracted  by  the  moral  earnestness  of  Christianity ; 
for  the  members  of  this  sect  were  not  all  hypocrites,  and  many  of 
them  were  certainly  real  zealots  for  the  lay^.  And,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  moral  character  of  the  Church  and  its  teaching  was  the 
very  thing  to  repel  the  Sadducees.  From  all  this,  we  need  hardly 
wonder  when  we  read  (Acts  iv.  1,  v.  17)  that  the  Sadducean 
party  took .  a  chief  share  in  the  first  hostile  movement  made 
against  the  community,  that  is,  against  Peter  and  John,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  miracle  wrought  by  the  latter  (Acts  iii.  and  iv.). 
The  fact  that  the  high-priestly  family  belonged  at  that  time  to  the 
Sadducean  party  is  confirmed  by  Josephus.  We  meet  with  an 
echo  of  this  division  and  of  the  original  state  of  things  at  a  later 
date  in  the  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxiiL  6-9),  when  the 
latter,  taken  prisoner  in  Jerusalem,  obttdned  his  liberty  for  the 
moment  by  prudently  availing  himself  of  the  disunion  existing 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees. 

But  an  opposition  to  the  Pharisaical  element  was  soon  to  de- 
velope  itself  in  the  apostolical  community, — an  opposition  which 
was  destined  to  have  much  further-reaching  consequences.  The 
Christians  still  kept  up  their  relation  with  the  temple,  and  often 
assembled  there.  The  friends  of  legal  piety  must  have  felt  pleased 
with  their  conduct     Nevertheless,  the  time  soon  came  when  the 
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distinction  between  the  freedom  of  the  Christian  spirit  and  the 
trammels  of  the  law  made  itseK  felt,  and  Christians  became 
oonscions  of  the  incongruity  of  the  legal  worship,  and  still  more 
of  the  adherence  to  tradition.  This,  as  may  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, took  place  first  among  the  Hellenists.  These  were  from 
the  very  first  both  the  most  inclined,  and  the  best  qualified,  to 
grasp  and  give  prominence  to  the  cosmopolitan  element  in 
Christianity.  We  find  the  Hellenist  and  Hebrew  Christians 
first  contrasted  in  Acts  vi,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  between 
the  two  parties.  According  to  cL  vi.  1,  the  number  of  the 
disciples  had  considerably  increased,  and  it  had  gradually  become 
a  dM&cult  matter  to  carry  out  the  relief  of  the  poor  without 
certain  special  social  forms.  The  Hellenists  thought  they  were 
neglected ;  and  their  dissatisfaction  induced  the  apostles  (already 
sufficiently  occupied  in  teaching)  to  propose  the  ^]Lstitution  of 
a  diaconate.  Among  the  seven  men  selected  for  this  of&ce, 
on  whom  the  apostles  laid  their  hands,  there  were  certainly 
several  Hellenists,  as  Nicolas,  a  proselyte  of  Antioch  (ver.  5) ; 
in  fact,  all  the  seven  have  Greek  names.  At  their  head  stands 
Stephen,  a  man  full  of  grace  and  power,  and  probably  himself  an 
Hellenist.  He  entered  into  a  discussion  with  the  school  of  the 
Alexandrians,  Cyrenians,  and  Libertines.  Stirred  up  by  his 
manifest  superiority  to  them,  and  also,  as  it  appears,  by  his  anti- 
Pharisaical  tendencies,  these  men  make  an  accusation  against 
Stephen  (Acts  vi  11-14),  which,  &om  the  description  of  those 
who  partook  in  it,  and  from  its  whole  character,  points  to  a 
Pharisaical  impulse,  and  no  mere  Sadducean  origin.  For  they 
accused  him  of  blasphemy  against  Moses,  Gk)d,  the  temple,  and 
the  law,  and  especially  of  maintaining  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
would  destroy  the  temple  and  change  the  Mosaic  institutions. 
Stephen  delivers  a  public  testimony  for  the  Lord  before  the 
Sanhedrim,  a  discourse  which  we  have  in  Acts  vii  It  is  for  the 
most  part  of  historical  purport,  briefly  surveying  the  whole 
history  of  the  nation,  with  a  partly  apologetic  and  partly  polemic 
aim.  The  apologetic  element,  however,  gives  way  before  the 
controversial  in  the  ardent,  inspired,  and  doubtless  youthful 
orator.  He  comprehends  the  whole  purport  of  his  historical 
statement  in  his  bitter  reproach  against  the  nation  (vers.  51-^3) 
on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  stubbornness  against  God. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  discourse  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
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conjecture,  as  Stephen  was  not  allowed  to  finish  it.  This 
occurrence,  and  the  accusation  itself,  are  in  full  harmony  with 
the  then  existing  position  of  things.  The  witnesses  were  false, 
hut,  notwithstanding  their  misrepresentations,  the  words  laid  to 
his  charge  may  have  been  genuine.  Stephen  himself  does  not 
deny  them.  But  even  in  this  case,  all  he  had  said  had  been 
previously  brought  forwtird  by  Jesus  Himself,  and  must  have 
been  remembered  in  the  community  (c£  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxvi.  61 ; 
John  ii  19,  iv.  22-26,  as  to  the  end  of  the  temple).  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  Jesus  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  historical; 
for  the  fact  of  the  hostility  of  the  rulers  of  the  people  against 
Him,  so  irrefragably  attested  by  His  death  upon  the  cross,  would 
be  otherwise  unintelligible.  Besides,  a  Jewish-Christian  record, 
like  Matthew's  Gospel,  would  assuredly  never  have  adopted  such 
words,  imless  compelled  thereto  by  the  force  of  historical  truth. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Jesus*  words  must  have  lived  in  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  community ;  and  there 
is  considerable  internal  probability  that  such  a  one  as  Stephen 
would  fully  adopt  them,  if,  from  his  discourse,  and  the  intima- 
tions given  about  him,  we  may  be  permitted  to  fancy  bim  as  an 
ardent  young  Hellenist.  And  his  opponents,  among  them  Cili- 
cians  such  as  Paul,  as  inflexible  zealots  for  the  law,  doubtless 
discovered  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  in  Christ  an  antagonism 
to  the  law.  The  way,  too,  in  which  Stephen  spoke  is  internally 
and  historically  probable.  His  discourse  is  unfettered  in  its 
character,  and  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  excitement,  indeed  of  high 
inspiration;  not  artificially  framed,  but  flowing  from  a  vivid 
consciousness  of  the  circumstances.  The  aim  and  purport  are 
both  decidedly  anti-Pharisaical,  but  nevertheless  the  statement 
is  closely  connected  with  Jewish  tradition,  just  as  the  double- 
sided  position  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the  Jewish-Christian 
community  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Stephen's  discourse,  by 
its  animated  tone,  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the  mild  lan- 
guage of  Peter  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  who  almost  seemed  to 
look  upon  the  hostility  to  the  Lord  as  something  past,  and  to 
presuppose  some  alteration  of  mind;  also  from  the  deference 
with  which  the  apostles  defended  themselves  in  chs.  iv.  and  v., 
which  rendered  it  easy  for  (Jamaliel  to  speak  in  their  favour, 
although  in  a  very  indifferent  way.  It  is  distinguished,  too,  from 
the  calmer  mode  in  which  Paul  in  ch.  xiiL  developes  a  similar 
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line  of  thought.  In  Stephen's  discourse,  everything  bears  a 
character  of  individuality,  and  is  adapted  to  the  exigency  of 
the  moment.  For  this  very  reason,  and  because  this  moment 
was  and  became  so  important  a  one,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that 
both  the  purport  and  tone  of  this  discourse  should  be  retained 
in  memory  for  Christian  record.  This  occurrence  became  an 
epocL  The  consciousness  of  the  opposition  existing  between 
the  Christian  faith  and  the  institutions  of  Judaism  was  now 
openly  expressed ;  and  the  death  of  its  first  martyr  indelibly  im- 
pressed this  turn  of  events  on  the  memory  of  the  Church.  The 
persecution  which  ensued,  and  appeared  to  shake  its  very  founda- 
tions, could  only  have  assisted  in  its  further  development. 

This  event  was  the  means  of  bringing  on  in  the  Christian 
community  a  second  stage  of  developmerU,  which  opened  the  path 
for  essential  progress,  although  it  was,  iu  the  first  place,  only  a 
stage  of  transition.  The  Church  now  finds  among  its  members 
those  who  are  not  Jews,  and  attains  the  knowledge  that  Gentiles 
are  also  called  to  be  partakers  in  Christ's  salvation,  without,  in- 
deed, being  previously  circumcised,  ie.  becoming  Jews.  This 
was  a  decided  step  in  advance  towards  the  complete  independence 
of  the  Christian  ChurcL  But  the  first  steps  in  this  direction 
were  taken  with  but  a  dormant  consciousness  of  their  high  im- 
portance, and  without  any  preliminary  human  reflection.  The 
recognition  of  the  Gentiles  was  gradually  developed  from  the  facts 
of  the  life  itself.  At  the  time  of  Stephen's  death  the  persecu- 
tion arose  (Acts  viii  1),  and  a  light  opened  on  the  mass  of  the 
people,  showing  the  great  conflict  of  principle  which  was  in  ques- 
tion, although  their  zeal  was  perhaps  first  directed  against  those 
who  expressed  themselves  as  Stephen  did.  But  the  more  he  was 
honoured  (ch.  viii.  2),  and  the  more  his  principles  were  embraced, 
the  more  their  hostility  was  increased,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
Saul  of  Tarsus  is  mentioned  as  peculiarly  active.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Christians  are  for  the  most  part  scattered  over 
the  surrounding  regions ;  but  the  apostles  themselves  still  remain 
in  Jerusalem.  The  wdvre:  in  ch.  viii  1  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a 
strictly  numerical  sense,  but  that  the  body  of  the  community,  as 
a  whole,  was  scattered.  Among  those  that  were  scattered,  there 
were,  however,  many  who  possessed  the  ability  of  preaching  the 
gospel,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  general  tendency  of  the  spirit 
in  the  Church,  felt  impelled  to  bear  witness  of  their  faith ;  for  the 
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consciousness  of  believers  was  already  thus  far  strengthened  and 
matured.  Some  still  remained  in  the  land  of  Judea  (ch.  viii.  1), 
and  hj  these  the  believers  dwelling  here  and  there  in  these 
regions  were  comforted  and  increased.  Those  who  went  farther, 
to  Phenice,  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  confined  their  preaching,  we  are 
told,  to  the  Jews  in  the  Suunropd  (Acts  xi  19).  But  the  decisive 
step  took  place  in  Samaria.  It  was  Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  (ch.  vi  5),  subsequently  called 
an  evangelist  (ch.  xxi  8),  who  came  to  Samaria,  and  preached 
and  baptized  in  a  city  there  with  much  success.  Although  the 
Lord  had  commanded  the  apostles  to  teach  all  nations,  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  an  imdecided  point  with  them  in  what 
sense  this  was  to  be  done.  They  might  well  imagine  that  the 
transition  would  be  brought  about  through  circumcision,  and  by 
means  of  proselytes.  But  now  an  example  was  afforded  which 
led  to  further  results.  Jesus  HimseK  had  already  found  in 
Samaria  a  receptive  ministerial  field  (John  iv.),  and  this  was  now 
the  case  with  Philip  (Acts  viii  5  ff.).  When  the  apostles  re- 
ceived the  news  of  this  event,  they  sent  Peter  and  John  from 
Jerusalem  as  delegates,  in  answer  to  whose  prayers  those  who 
were  baptized  received  the  Holy  Ghost  After  this,  the  apostles 
themselves  preached  the  gospel  in  Samaria  (c£  viii  17,  25).  But 
the  Samaritans  were  a  people  allied  to  the  Jews  in  race,  and  had 
originally  been  partakers  in  the  calL  At  all  events,  Philip  and 
these  apostles  did  not  join  in  the  national  feud  then  existing. 
Their  intercourse  with  Jesus  had  freed  them  from  this ;  and  their 
conduct  is  a  corroboration  of  the  narrative  in  John  iv.  But  still, 
in  all  this,  the  calling  of  the  actual  Grentiles  was  not  openly  pro- 
claimed ;  but  this,  too,  was  now  dona  It  first  took  place  (pro- 
bably) in  the  case  of  the  eimuch  in  the  service  of  Candace,  queen 
of  the  Ethiopians,  whom  Philip  met  with  in  the  way  (Acts  viii 
26-40).  This  baptism  was  brought  about,  as  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  purposely  records,  by  the  interposition  of  an 
angeL  The  following,  however,  is  a  still  more  certain  instance : 
Among  the  fugitives  who  were  scattered  far  and  wide,  there  were 
at  least  a  few  (Acts  xi  20,  c£  19)  who  turned  to  those  who  were 
not  Jews,  and  that  in  Antioch.  These  preachers  were  probably 
Hellenists,  :who,  from  the  entire  course  of  their  life  and  education, 
could  not  feel  so  much  alienation  as  regarded  the  Gentiles.  Their 
labours  met  with  extraordinary  success.     But  ere  this  took  place. 
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or,  at  least,  ere  it  became  known  at  Jernsalem,  a  more  decided 
step  was  taken,  even  in  the  apostolic  sphere  of  operations.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  this  intervening  incident,  the  formation  of  a 
Christian  community  from  among  the  Gentiles  might  have  stirred 
up  a  division  in  the  Church,  and  a  double  Christianity,  a  Jewish 
and  a  Gentile  section,  might  have  arisen.  But  this  rupture  waa 
prevented  by  the  control  of  the  Lord  of  the  Church  Himself,  and 
His  Spirit  Thus  it  was  so  ordained  that  the  apostles  themselves 
were  impelled  to  admit  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  community. 
Peter  had  undertaken  a  journey  to  visit  the  churches  in  Judea, 
Samaria,  etc.,  and  for  some  time  had  made  Joppa  his  centre  of 
operations  (Acts  ix.).  The  persecution  had  subsided,  and  the 
Christian  community  began  again  to  enjoy  quiet  (Acts  ix.  31). 
During  this  period,  it  happened  that  a  Eoman  centurion  who  was 
stationed  at  Caesarea,  the  seat  of  the  proconsulate,  received  direc- 
tions in  a  vision  to  send  to  Peter.  Cornelius  is  described  as  a 
man  distinguished  by  his  genuine  piety.  That  he  was  only  a 
"  proselyte  of  the  gate,"  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole  narra- 
tive, and  from  the  conduct  of  Peter,  who  expressly  contrasts  him 
and  his  company  with  the  Jews.  The  Jews,  ako,  who  accom- 
panied Peter,  spoke. and  acted  in  a  similar  sense  (c£  Acts  x.  28, 
45,  xi.  1-3,  18).  The  message  reached  Peter  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  and  had  been  overcome  by  a  vision,  in  which  he 
was  summoned  to  eat  Levitically  unclean  beasts,  and  had  his 
doubts  pacified  by  a  voice,  which  bade  him  to  consider  as  clean 
that  which  God  had  clean$ed.  Peter  obeyed  the  call,  and,  having 
preached  the  gospel  to  Cornelius  and  his  house,  saw  them  un- 
equivocally endowed  with  the  Spirit ;  so  that  aU  that  remained 
for  the  apostle  to  do  was  to  complete  God's  work  by  external 
baptism.  Thus  Peter  himself  relates  it  in  his  subsequent  self- 
vindication  at  Jenxsalem  (Acts  xi.  5-  fif.).  By  his  words,  too,  the 
apostolic  body  is  pacified,  and  acknowledges  the  facts  in  all  their 
mighty  results  (Acts  xi  18).  We  are  entirely  without  warrant  in 
throwing  any  historical  doubt  on  thi^  event,  because  Paul  was  the 
.  first  to  assert  the  great  principle  of  the  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  not  Peter,  who,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  oppose  the  former 
apostle.  All  we  gather  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is, 
that  Paul  distinctively  looked  upon  the  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles 
as  his  settled  call,  and  not  that  he  performed  the  first  overt  act 
in  this  direction.     Peter,  also,  did  not  act  from  his  own  internal 
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impulse,  but  only  in  consequenco  of  an  irresistible  divine  guid- 
ance. His  subsequent  vacillating  behaviour  by  no  means  proves 
that  he  could  not  have  had  the  power  to  follow  such  a  guidance. 
Also  his  conduct  at  Antioch  does  not  prove  that  he  merely  yielded 
to  Paul  for  a  season,  without  any  personal  conviction.  Peter 
yielded  to  the  power  of  facts ;  and  his  being  able  to  deny  the 
conviction  wjiich  compelled  him  does  not  prove  that  he  never 
had  it  There  is  a  more  trivial  objection,  that  the  reproach  in 
Acts  XL  3  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  facts  would  warrant ;  but 
they  are  all  indirectiy  implied  therein.  At  all  events,  the  whole 
event  had  a  peculiarly  characteristic  result  as  regards  Chris- 
tianity and  the  apostolic  period.  In  it  is  shown  how  the  Lord 
Himself,  and  His  Spirit,  opened  out  a  path  for  the  gospel,  inde- 
pendentiy  of  any  human  vriisdom  or  judgment ;  it  is  shown,  too, 
that  Christianity  is  life,  and  from  this  life  all  doctrine  is  de- 
veloped ;  also  that,  in  the  most  decisive  moments  of  the  aposto- 
lical period,  the  Spirit  specially  watched  over  and  elevated  the 
Church,  widening  and  enlightening  the  knowledge  of  the  aposties, 
who  submitted  themselves  to  the  Spirit,  thus  confirming  and 
assuring  the  imity  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  Church  at 
Jerusalem  having  thus  arrived  at  a  due  consciousness  of  these 
important  circumstances,  it  was  also  in  a  position  to  see  in  its 
proper  light  the  conversion  of  the  uncircumcised  Gentiles  in 
Antioch,  and,  with  inward  sympathy,  to  render  thanks  to  the 
Lord.  Thus  it  took  place  according  to  Acts  xi  19-26.  They 
sent  Barnabas  to  Antioch  (ver.  22),  who  beheld  the  state  of 
things  with  joy,  and  made  common  cause  with  the  other  labourers 
in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  Immediately  proceeding  to 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia,  he  brought  from  thence  Paul  (who  had  been  in 
the  meantime  converted),  and  introduced  him  into  the  freshly- 
opened  field  of  labour  at  AntiocL  Christianity,  in  fact,  flourished 
here  to  such  an  extent,  that  from  hence  the  name  of  "  Christian  " 
was  spread  over  the  eartL  All  these  occurrences,  as  they  are 
related  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties,  carry  with  them,  that  is,  in 
the  connection  ot  the  course  of  events,  their  own  warranty  of 
truth.  There  are  no  grounds  for  doubting  the  fact  of  the  early 
existence  of  the  Grentile  Church  of  Antioch ;  but  this  existence  is 
scarcely  explicable,  except  by  such  a  course  of  development  as  we 
have  described.  The  cause  of  an  imiversal  Christianity  was  not, 
however,  yet  triumphant     We  soon  see  a  reaction  arising ;  and 
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mucli  was  yet  wanting  ere  a  feeling  of  heartfelt  brotherhood  could 
be  added  to,  and  infused  into  the  external  acceptance  of  the 
Gtentiles, — ere  the  newly-opened  and  mighty  mission-call  affected 
the  whole  body  of  the  community.  For  this  purpose  a  fresh  in- 
strument was  necessary.  But,  without  some  such  preparation 
as  we  have  described,  the  ministry  of  Paul  could  scarcely  be 
imagined ;  for  it  would  have  had  to  grapple  with  insurmountable 
difficulties.  The  history  which  follows,  and  the  new  and  impor- 
tant stages  of  development  described,  constitute  a  guarantee  of  the 
truth  of  the  previous  events.  Added  to  this,  it  would  have  been 
perhaps  impossible,  at  a  time  when  the  memory  of  the  facts  was 
comparatively  fresh,  for  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to 
have  devised  and  circulated  a  distorted  representation  of  the 
truth 

§  49.  Shaping  of  the  Christian  Community  hy  the  Apostle  Paul. 

The  third  stage  of  development  of  the  apostolical  community  is 
manifested  by  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  acting 
decidedly  on  the  consciousness  they  had  arrived  at  of  the  joint- 
call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  and 
develope  their  imity  and  independence  by  softening  down  and 
levelling  the  contrasts  which  resulted.  The  solver  of  this  problem 
was  the  Apostle  Paul. 

In  the  apostolic  body,  as  hitherto  constituted,  there  was  an 
evident  deficiency.  None  of  the  existing  apostles  were  well 
adapted  for  thoroughly  carrying  out  the  conflict  with  the 
peculiarities  and  legality  of  Judaism.  Among  those  who  were 
styled  by  Paul  (GaL  i.  and  ii)  as  pillars  of  the  Church,  there 
was,  in  the  first  place,  James,  who  was  surnamed  "  The  Just," 
because  he  pre-eminently  stamped  Christian  piety  with  the  Old 
Testament  form.  Peter,  too,  although  he  submitted  to  the  divine 
revelation  and  guidance,  did  not  as  yet  possess  sufficient  resolution 
to  be  the  champion  in  guiding  the  Church  with  indomitable 
energy  to  the  newly  acquired  aim.  John,  who  follows  next, 
appears  generally,  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  Church,  to  have 
interfered  but  little  iil  the  way  of  action,  and,  owing  to  his  com- 
parative youth  and  the  prevailing  character  of  his  nature,  was 
unfit  to  fight  successfully  the  battle  of  the  Church.  The  Apostle 
Matthias  brought  no  fresh  element  into  the  apostolic  body :  the 
choice  of  man  was  not  sufficient  for  this.     So  the  Lord  chose 
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another  instminent,  who,  labouring  with  the  other  apostles  in  a 
long  course  of  development,  brought  the  work  to  its  desired  end. 
We  first  have  to  consider  the  mode  in  which  Paul  was  called,  and 
then  how  the  further  development  came  to  pass  through  his 
ndnistry. 

When  Stephen,  the  first  champion  against  the  Pharisaical  spirit 
of  Judaism,  was  stoned  to  death  by  his  own  nation,  Savl  was 
present,  and  took  a  special  pleasure  in  his  end  (Acts  vii.  58- 
viii  1).  But  the  sacrifice  bore  its  fruit ;  and  out  of-  the  ashes  of 
Stephen  grew  up  the  spirit  of  a  PauL  He  who  helped  to  slay 
the  martyr  was  God's  chosen  instrument  in  fulfilling  the  great 
task  which  that  martyr  had  scarcely  anticipated.  As  to  the 
mode  and  story  of  his  conversion,  the  apostle  himseK  is  the  first 
witness,  and  the  account  in  the  Acts  must  be  compared  with  his 
statements.  In  this  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  of  primary 
importance.  Paul  begins  with  the  declaration  that  his  apostle- 
ship  was  not  of  men,  or  conferred  by  man,  not  even,  indeed, 
through  human  interposition ;  hence  the  gospel  preached  by  him 
was  not  of  men  (GuL  i  1,  1 1),  being  neither  received  from  nor 
taught  by  men,  but  solely  through  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
Paul,  having  originally  been  an  unbeliever  and  most  zealous  per- 
secutor of  the  Church,  because  an  adherent  to  the  traditions  of 
his  fathers  (ver.  13  ff.),  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  his 
inmost  being  (kv  cfwl,  ver.  16),  that  he  might  preach  Him  among 
the  heathen.  An  aTTo^aXir^t?  therefore  preceded,  and  this  alone 
made  him  an  apostle,  and  enlightened  him  as  to  the  gospel. 
Moreover,  he  had  not  been  in  any  way  dependent  on  the  apostles 
(vers.  17,  18) ;  for  not  iintil  three  years  after  did  he  visit  Peter 
at  Jerusalem,  and  abode  there  fifteen  days.  To  the  churches 
in  Judea  he  was  personally  imknown,  but  they  praised  God  for 
his  conversion  and  ministry ;  and  the  apostles  gave  to  him  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  he  maintains 
that  his  conversion  was  through  Christ  alone.  Between  his 
Jewish  and  his  Christian  life  there  was  no  interval.  He  de- 
scribes the  suddenness  of  his  conversion  as  a  light  breaking  forth 
in  him  (cf.  1  Cor.  ix.  1 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  6).  The  emphatic  corrobora- 
tion of  his  apostolic  authority  is  that  he  himself  also  had  seen 
Christ  As  his  rivals  laid  great  stress  on  the  visions  and  revela- 
tions which  had  been  afforded  them,  he,  too,  is  compelled,  although 
reluctantly,  to  mention  those  he  had  received  (1  Cor.  ix. ;  2  Cor. 
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xii).  His  intention  in  this  is  most  evident  fix)m  1  Cor.  xv.  8. 
He  there  enumerates  the  witnesses  of  Jesus'  resurrection,  and 
amongst  them  names  himsel£  According  to  1  Cor.  is.  1,  he  had 
seen  the  risen  and  glorified  Jesus,  and  this  was  the  revelation 
((jal  L  16)  by  which  he  suddenly  received  light  in  his  inmost 
being,  and  became  entirely  changed.  With  respect  to  the  details 
of  the  event,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  supplements  the  apostle's 
statement,  by  relating  it  (ch.  ix.  1-22)  in  connection  with  all  that 
resulted  from  the  persecution  which  broke  out  after  Stephen's 
death.  After  the  death  of  the  martyr,  Paul  put  in  action  his 
persecuting  zeal,  and,  when  on  his  way  to  Damascus  with  an 
authority  from  the  high  priest  to  imprison  the  Christians  in  that 
city,  he  was  suddenly  shone  upon  by  a  heavenly  light,  and  heard 
the  call  of  the  Lord.  Being  blinded,  he  fasted  and  prayed  for 
three  days,  until  in  a  vision  he  was  directed  to  Ananias,  a 
Christian  of  Damascus,  who  in  the  same  way  had  received 
directions  as  to  Paul  The  latter,  being  restored  to  sight  by 
Ananias,  was  introduced  into  the  Church,  in  which,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  he  appeared  as  a  teacher.  This  narrative 
entirely  agrees  with  the  way  in  which  the  apostie  himself  de- 
scribes his  conversion,  as  being  effected  suddenly  by  the  Lord 
Himself  through  His  appearance  and  inward  enlightening.  In 
full  conformity  with  the  custom  of  ancient  historians,  and  because, 
perhaps,  it  seemed  necessary  to  impress  deeply  the  fact  on  its 
readers,  the  Acts  of  the  Aposties  makes  Paul  relate  this  event 
on  two  occasions.  The  differences  in  the  narrative  are  easily 
reconciled.  The  apostie's  companions  saw  no  person,  but  per- 
ceived the  light ;  and  Paul  alone  heard  the  articulate  voice,  and 
what  it  S6dd.  And  by  all  the  other  differences, — the  account  of 
the  further  visions  (cL  xxii),  and  the  non-mention  of  Ananias 
(ch.  xxvi), — the  essential  character  of  the  facts  remains  tmaltered. 
The  variations  are,  indeed,  insignificant,  and  axe  readily  explained 
by  the  intentional  omission  of  some  details,  and  the  prominence 
given  to  others,  just  as  the  exigency  of  the  moment  suggested  to 
the  apostla  Thus,  his  intercourse  with  the  legally  pious  Ananias, 
and  his  vision  in  the  temple,  are  told  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem 
(c£  2  Cor.  xii  9).  His  caU  to  the  apostieship  was  simultaneous 
with  his  conversion ;  for,  apart  from  Ms  subsequent  vision  in  the 
temple,  he  felt  himself  immediately  provided  with  the  gift  of  the 
apostolic  spirit    This  he  was  conscious  of,  as  a  gift  of  a  knowledge 
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of  Jesus  as  the  Eedeemer  (Gal  i  and  ii.),  which  was  independent 
of  other  men,  and  based  on  the  enlightenment  and  revelation  of 
Christ.  He  felt  it,  too,  to  be  the  gift  of  an  independent  energy 
of  efficiency  for  Christ's  cause,  complete  in  the  power  of  Christ, 
and  united  with  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xv. 
10,  cf.  9  ;  2  Cor.  xii. ;  cf.  GaL  ii  8  ;  Eph.  iii  2-9).  There 
was  vouchsafed  to  him  an  independent  conviction  of  the  truth  of 
Jesus'  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.).  On  the  one  hand,  he  exalts  the 
gift  of  the  apostolic  function  as  the  first  and  highest  among  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  xii  28  ;  EpL  iv.  11),  and,  on  the  other, 
he  asserts  the  equality  of  his  apostolic  dignity  with  that  of  the 
other  apostles ;  indeed,  he  describes  himself  as  one  who  had 
laboured  more  than  all  of  them.  We  may  gather  from  this  the 
specific  sense  in  which  he  ascribes  to  himself  this  office  and  its 
gifts.  Thus,  therefore,  a  new  instrument  had  been  prepared  in 
the  sphere  of  the  Christian  Church.  Ere,  however,  we  consider 
Paul's  ministry,  we  must  endeavour  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
course  of  development  of  his  knowledge.  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  question  whether  the  actual  substance  of  his  Christian  know- 
ledge, as  it  appears  in  his  epistles,  was  attained  by  him  gradually 
in  the  course  of  the  struggle,  or  whether  it  was  taught  him  by 
other  Christians.  We  must  negative  both  ideas.  As  regards  the 
latter,  the  question  would  arise,  whether,  at  the  time  of  Paul's 
conversion,  there  were  generally  any  Christians  who  had  arrived 
at  a  clear  perception  of  the  actual  point  in  the  comprehension  of 
the  gospel  to  which  the  former  had  attained.  The  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  and  of  the  Gentiles  at  Antioch,  appears  to  have  been 
a  subsequent  event  It  is,  too,  very  improbable  that  such  un- 
fettered ideas  existed  among  any  of  the  Christians  at  Damascus. 
That  they  were  not  generally  current,  is  proved  by  the  instances 
of  Peter  and  the  other  apostles.  There  is  no  trace  ot  Paul  having 
come  in  contact  with  the  men  at  AntiocL  We  find  in  him, 
besides,  from  the  very  first,  a  clear  and  developed  consciousness  ot 
that  which  had  .been  previously  done  in  this  respect  without  his  co- 
operation, but,  at  the  same  time,  done  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  without  any  prevailing  conviction.  The  principle 
exhibited  itself  in  him  with  all  the  power  of  originality,  and  in  a 
decisive  course  of  action.  His  own  testimony  (GaL  i  and  ii)  is 
conclusive  on  this  point  His  gospel,  as  he  there  calls  it,  is  the 
expression  of  his  own  individual  perception,  being  characteristic- 
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ally  distinguished  from  the  doctrinal  type  of  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  in  that  he  regarded  Christianity  chiefly  in  its  contrast  to 
the  Old  Testament  religion,  and,  in  virtue  of  this  contrast,  asserted 
it  to  be  a  new  way  of  salvation  for  all  men.  His  own  testimony, 
therefore,  proves  the  originality  of  his  standpoint  We  are  thus 
led  on  to  the  question,  whether  he  himself  only  gradually  framed 
his  views ;  but  he  himself  derives  the  individuality  of  his  teaching 
from  the  revelation  which,  according  to  GaL  i  16,  was  made  to 
him  at  a  certain  time,  clearly  at  the  commencement  of  his  con- 
version, at  which  time  his  peculiar  views  were  certainly  originated, 
light  had  broken  in  upon  him ;  but  the  connection  of  detailed 
points  was  a  matter  of  gradual  development,  and,  from  the  founda- 
tion laid,  the  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  grew  out  into  organic  lifa 
This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  of  other  revelations  (GaL  ii  2 ; 
2  Cor.  xii  1,  cf.  7),  all  of  which,  however,  bore  some  special 
import.  The  essential  root  of  the  matter  was  nevertheless  planted 
at  the  first  beginning. 

All  the  points  which  might  be  supposed  needful  for  such  a 
sudden  and  thorough  transformation  existed  in  his  character,  and 
these  were  perfected  by  the  mode  of  his  conversion.  One  link 
of  imion  may  perhaps  be  found  in  his  Hellenistic  education ;  and 
the  Alexandrine-Jewish  theology  might  also  have  helped  as  a 
subordinate  element.  The  main  feature  in  Paul,  his  strict  Phari- 
saism, developing  as  it  did  into  red-hot  fanaticism,  must  at  all 
events  put  an  end  to  certain  rationalistic  explanations  as  to  the 
gradual  effect  of  early  impressions  and  the  milder  views  derived 
from  a  (Gamaliel ;  but  yet,  in  this  very  Pharisaism,  joined  to  the 
conscientiousness  of  his  zeal  and  the  force  of  his  character,  is 
found  the  great  subjective  force  which  explains  so  entire  and 
sudden  a  transformation  in  his  views  and  life*  To  this,  however, 
must  be  added  the  objective  impulse  of  the  most  potent  agency 
employed  in  his  conversion,  when,  being  actually  engaged  in  the 
work  of  persecution,  he  was  at  once  convinced  of  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  partly  by  a  material  and  perceptible  pheno- 
menon, and  partly  by  inward  enlightening. 

The  peculiar  course  of  his  conversion  and  calling  is,  moreover, 
the  prime  mover  in  the  special  character  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
principles  which  guided  him  in  it.  The  sharper  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  his  two  states  of  mind, — ^the  law,  and  faith  in 
Jesus, — and  the  shorter  the  interval  of  time  that  divided  them, 
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the  more  forcibly  must  the  contrast  between  them  have  struck 
him.  They  stand  opposed  as  night  and  day  (2  Cor.  iv.  6  ;  Eom. 
xiii.  12 ;  1  Thess.  v.  5),  and  were  henceforth  contrasted  in  his 
mind  like  death  and  life.  To  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  too,  Chris- 
tianity seemed  to  be  a  new  life,  but  yet  distinguished  only  to  a 
certain  eictent  from  their  former  views.  But  to  Paul  this  dis- 
tinction became  a  perfect  contrariety.  Thus  was  formed  his 
conception  of  Christianity,  which  may  be  divided  into  two 
propositions:  (1.)  That  salvation  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
gospel  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  in  the  law ;  in  faith  alone,  and 
not  in  works  of  the  law — ^for  Paul's  condition  under  the  law  now 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  state  of  darkness  and  death.  He  was, 
therefore,  the  more  decided  that  the  law,  even  at  its  best,  could 
not  avail  to  lead  to  righteousness  in  God's  sight  and  to  true  life, 
much  less  to  a  knowledge  of  sin  and  its  misery ;  and  that  the 
very  aim  and  signification  of  Christ  and  His  redemption  was  that 
which  the  law  could  not  satisfactorily  effect.  Compare  the  whole 
purport  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Gkdatians,  Bomans,  and  Philippians. 
The  life,  the  depth  of  perception,  and  the  fervour  with  which,  in 
Eom.  viL,  Paul  describes  the  whole  position — ^the  striving  and 
wrestlings,  and  yet  the  impotence — of  one  under  the  law,  warrant 
us  in  believing  that  he  there  gives  his  own  personal  experience ; 
and  we  are  also  shown  how  much  the  fundamental  principle  of 
his  teaching  was  bound  up  with  the  actual  nature  of  his  conver- 
sion. (2.)  The  second  proposition,  connected  with  the  fii-st,  is 
that  all  participation  in  the  salvation  in  Christ  is  granted  by 
grace,  so  that  it  is  intended  for  the  Gentiles  no  less  than  for  the 
Jews.  This  was  a  simple  conclusion  from  the  former  proposition, 
and  must  have  been  specially  impressed  upon  the  apostle's  mind 
by  his  own  experience.  He  had  been  a  persecutor,  and  his  own 
conversion  must  have  been  an  evident  proof  to  him  of  the  un- 
deserved grace  of  the  Gk)d  who  called  him,  apart  from  any  claim 
on  his  part  (1  Tim  i  13-16);  therein  was  rooted  his  view  of 
the  complete  freedom  of  this  grace  (1  Cor.  i.  26-29  ;  Tit.  iiL  5  f ; 
Eom.  ix.  10).  But  this  was  also  the  groundwork  of  his  view  as 
to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  To  his  mind,  any  idea  of  his  pre- 
eminence over  the  Gentiles  was  psychologically  impossible:  all 
distinction  between  them  disappeared  in  the  strong  feeling  of 
man's  common  sinfulness  (Eom.  iii  5 ;  Gal  iiL  22).  All  that 
Saul  the  Pharisee  had  deemed  to  be  high  advantage  and  honour 
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was  now  as  nothing  in  PavJ^s  eyes  (PhiL  iii.  4-7).  His  whole 
view  was  based  upon  the  consciousness  afforded  him  in  his  con- 
version ;  and  from  this  sprang  his  whole  line  of  teaching  as  to 
sin  and  grace. 

His  actual  ministry  was  in  entire  harmony  with  the  peculiar 
principle  of  his  way  of  looking  at  the  gospel  He  preached  the 
gospel  to  the  (Jentiles,  so  that  commimities  were  formed  of 
Grentile  Christians,  which  were  to  be  endowed  with  all  the  privi- 
leges of  their  Jewish  brethren, — ^he  himself,  indeed,  chiefly  con- 
sidering himself  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  We  are  not 
able  to  follow  out  accurately  the  traces  of  his  ministry  during  the 
earliest  years  after  his  conversion.  According  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  he  fibrst  abode  in  Arabia,  and  thence  returning  to 
Damascus,  visited  Jerusalem  about  three  years  aft^r,  where,  how- 
ever, he  made  but  a  short  sojourn.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
omits  the  stay  in  Arabia,  relating  only  that  after  many  days, 
^fdpcu  iicavat  (Acts  ix.  23),  Paul  was  threatened  in  Damascus  by 
the  Jews  (2  Cor.  xi  52),  and  that  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  im- 
mediately followed.  It  has  been  thought  strange,  but  incorrectly 
so,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the 
sojourn  in  Arabia.  Looking  at  the  decided  and  active  character 
of  Paul,  it  is  certainly  improbable  that  this  interval  was  employed 
in  mere  meditation  and  the  formation  of  his  views.  But  he 
himself  does  not  speak  of  any  active  ministry  or  its  results.  If, 
therefore,  Luke  was  unacquainted  with  the  details,  he  might  very 
naturally  in  bis  brief  narration  include  this  period  in  the  sojourn 
at  Damascus ;  for  his  aim  simply  was  to  show,  in  the  face  of 
the  Jewish  enmity  Against  Paul,  that  the  latter  did  not  separate 
himself  from  the  aincient  community  with  any  hostile  feelings. 
Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a  different  end  in  view,  might, 
by  the  mention  of  this  sojourn  and  the  interval  of  time  it  in- 
volves, bring  prominently  forward  his  independence  of  the  other 
apostles.  There  is  no  unhistorical  discrepancy  between  the  Acts 
and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
represents  Paul  as  preaching  the  gospel  not  only  to  the  Grentiles 
but  to  the  Jews  also,  and,  indeed,  always  to  the  Jews  first ;  also 
that,  when  among  heathen  nations  and  in  their  cities,  he  always 
first  visited  the  Jews'  synagogue,  and  there  first  spoke  to  the 
Grentiles  who  might  &equent  it  Indeed,  this  line  of  conduct 
appears  from  his  epistles  to  have  been  a  principle  with  him ;  for 
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in  his  idea  the  gospel  was  intended  for  all  men^  but  yet  first 
and  chiefly  for  the  Jews^  inasmuch  as  the  latter  possessed  the 
promise,  and  by  it  were  prepared  for  the  gospel  (c£  Eom.  i  16, 
and  chs.  ix.,  xL).  The  Gentiles,  as  the  wild  twig,  must  be  grafted 
on  to  the  excellent  olive-tree  of  the  theocratic  nation ;  and  Israel's 
existing  stubbornness  does  not  do  away  with  their  original  caU. 
Thus,  his  words  in  Eom.  xv.  are  in  -entire  harmony  with  the 
fundamental  ideas  contained  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans.  Be- 
sides, with  respect  to  the  relation  to  the  law,  he  lays  it  down  as 
his  principle  to  be  "all  things  to  all  men"  (1  Cor.  ix.  20  f.), 
in  which,  on  the  one  hand,  an  accommodation  to  the  Jewish 
customs  is  expressed,  and,  on  the  other,  a  free  line  of  conduct  in 
independence  of  the  law.  Both  are  contained  in  his  two-sided 
view  of  the  relation  of  the  old  covenant  to  the  gospel ;  the  latter 
being,  on  the  one  hand,  identical  with  the  former,  on  the  other, 
something  essentially  new.  If  a  stress  be  laid  on  one  side  only, 
not  only  may  a  contradiction  result  between  the  Acts  and  the 
Pauline  epistles,  but  even  between  individual  portions  of  the 
latter.  But  let  both  sides  be  comprehended  together,  as  Paul 
himself  laid  them  down,  and  they  will  be  foimd  to  harmonize 
readily  in  his  life,  in  his  independence  and  brotherly  relationship 
to  the  ancient  community.  In  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  now  com- 
menced his  intercourse  with  Paul ;  but  the  animosity  of  the  Jews 
against  the  apostate  allowing  him  no  lengthened  sojourn  there, 
the  brethren  sent  him  by  Caesarea  to  Tarsus.  Here,  in  his  CiUcian 
home,  he  doubtless  founded  Grentile  churches  (cf.  Acts  xv.  23,  41); 
for  Barnabas  appears  to  already  know  of  him  as  a  teacher  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  he  fetches  him  thence  to  Antioch.  Here,  in  the  city 
which  was  now  the  metropolis  of  Gentile  Christianity,  that  which 
Jerusalem  had  been  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development, — 
where,  too,  the  (Jentiles  first  applied  the  world-renowned  name 
XpuTTLavoi  to  those  who  had  before  called  themselves  fiaOfjTd^, 
a&X^v9,  or  7rujT€vovTa<:,  but  had  received  from  the  Jews  the 
contemptuous  designation  of  Nazarene, — ^here,  in  Antioch,  Paul 
worked  with  Barnabas  for  a  whole  year,  and  henceforth  becomes 
the  hero  of  the  history  of  the  apostolical  Church.  He  next 
undertook,  with  Barnabas,  a  journey  (mentioned  Acts  xi  30) 
to  Jerusalem,  to  convey  the  contribution  sent  thither  during  the 
time  of  famine.  After  this  one  year's  ministry  follow  his  great 
mission-journeys   into   Gentile   countries,  three  journeys   being 
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enumerated.  According  to  Acts  xiii,  Paul  set  out  upon  the 
first  of  these  from  Antioch  in  company  with  Barnabas  and  John 
Mark  (who,  however,  returned  to  Jerusalem  from  Pamphylia). 
They  journeyed  through  Seleucia,  Cyprus,  Paphos,  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  thence  through  Lystra,  etc., 
back  to  Antioch,  where  he  again  remained  quiet  some  time  (?). 
In  the  meantime,  the  important  controversies  arose  which  led  him 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.),  whence  with  Silas  and  Judas  he  again 
returned  to  Antioch.  Soon  after  (cL  xv.  36),  he  started  thence 
on  his  second  long  journey  with  Silas  to  Lystra,  and,  with  Timothy 
accompanying  him,  to  Troas,  when  Luke  also  appears  to  have 
travelled  with  him,  and  so  on  to  Europe,  through  Samothracia  to 
Philippi  and  Thessalonica.  Paul's  companions  remaining  here, 
he  went  on  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  whence,  after  a  year  and  a 
half  s  sojourn,  he  again  returned  through  Ephesus  and  Syria  to 
Jerusalem.  Not  long  after,  he  commenced  his  third  great  mission- 
journey  to  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and  Ephesus.  At  the  latter  place, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  he  wrote  his  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  He  then  travelled  into  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
where  he  abode  three  months,  and  then  through  Macedonia  and 
Philippi  to  Troas,  Mitylene,  Tyre,  and  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  feast  In  Jerusalem  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  was 
detained  for  two  years  at  Csesarea,  and  afterwards  at  Eome,  at 
least  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  realize  the  wish  he  had 
expressed  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  in  reference  to  the 
Church  there.  At  this  point  his  history  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  comes  to  a  close. 

Paul's  ministry  was  thus  the  means  of  establishing  Christianity 
in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  in  Greece,  and  as  far  as  Ulyria, — indeed, 
in  the  world-renowned  city  of  Eome  itself.  And  it  was  so  estab- 
lished that,  especially  in  the  cities,  the  centres  of  intercourse  for 
a  whole  province,  mother  churches  were  founded.  But  yet  all 
this  was  only  the  external  aspect  of  his  vocation.  Whilst  the 
gospel  was  being  carried  to  the  Gentiles,  his  efforts  tended  to 
miaintain  the  inward  unity  of  the  Church, — ^the  living  bond  of 
union  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  communities, — so  that  no 
irreconcilable  opposition  should  be  established  between  them,  but 
that  Christianity  should  be  developed  in  all  its  peculiarity  and 
unity.  In  this,  too,  Paul  took  the  lead  of  all  the  others,  although 
he  had  the  most  distinguished  of  the  apostles  as  his  fellow- 
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workers.  It  was  pre-eminently  his  great  task  to  bring  together 
the  universal  and  historical  character  of  Christianity  in  a  liying 
unity.  For  this  the  chief  requisite  was  that  the  metropolis  of 
Crentile  Christianity,  which  was  forming  in  Antioch,  should  be 
placed  in  connection  with  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem.  Paul 
assisted  in  this  object,  by  promoting  the  contributions  of  the  Gen- 
tile Christians  to  the  poor  brethren  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  xL  27), 
— a  measure  which  he  subsequently  treated  as  a  regular  practice 
(Gal  ii.  10 ;  1  Cor.  xvi  1  ff. ;  2  Cor.  viii,  and  ix.  12).  This  was 
not  only  a  question  of  outward  support,  but  also  of  a  linking  to- 
gether of  the  churches,  and  of  a  fellowship  in  faith.  The  great 
contrariety  in  religious  views,  which  was  now  developed,  is  noticed 
in  the  Pauline  epistles,  especially  that  to  the  G^tians ;  and  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  however  much  his  aim  was  to 
represent  the  unity  of  Pauline  and  Jewish  Christianity,  in  no  way 
blinks  the  fact  On  the  contrary,  he  shows  how,  in  Antioch, 
under  the  inJluence  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  this  contrariety 
broke  out  into  open  controversy,  so  that  it  was  to  be  feared  that, 
between  the  two  churches,  something  like  hostility  might  arise. 
The  important  fact  that  the  originators  of  the  Gentile  Church  at 
Antioch  came  firom  Jerusalem,  constituted  an  indissoluble  bond 
of  imion,  which  was  of  essential  support  to  Paul.  But  the  more 
strictly  disposed  Jewish  Christians  at  Jerusalem  had  merely 
acknowledged  this  Church  as  a  fact,  and  were,  indeed,  only  led 
by  facts  to  this  bare  acknowledgment.  They  now  saw  this  fact 
growing  up  into  gigantic  proportions,  and  yet  their  inward  scruples 
were  not  overcome  nor  even  sUenced,  and  they  were  compelled  to 
fear  that  they  should  see  the  old  mother  Church  surpassed  by  this 
(Jentile  community.  A  reaction  then  necessarily  set  in,  which 
was  headed  by  zealots,  some  of  whom  were  vehement  and  some 
anxious  as  to  the  result.  The  fit  moment  seemed  to  have  arrived 
for  coming  to  a  thorough  understanding,  and  thus  obviating  any 
schism.  Events  now  followed  in  quick  succession.  Certain 
Christians  came  from  Judea  to  Antioch,  and  required  that  the 
Gentile  Christians  should  be  circumcised,  as  a  condition  of  sal- 
vation (Acts  XV.  1),  These  were  men  who  had  been  Pharisees, 
and  now,  as  Christians,  desired  to  retain  all  the  Pharisaical  prin- 
ciples as  to  the  law.  Paul  and  Barnabas  most  decidedly  opposed 
these  views.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  hitherto  expected 
firom  the  Gentiles;  and  now  the  requisition  did  not  proceed  either 
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&oin  the  apostles  themselyes,  or  from  the  mass  of  Jewish  Chnstians 
generally,  but  from  a  certain  extreme  party  among  them.  This 
entirely  agrees  with  the  designation  which  Paul  applies  to  these 
people  (6aL  ii.  4,  Stii  tov9  irap€iadicTov^  '^^^evSaBekifyov^) ;  and  all 
that  he  says  in  this  passage  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  But  tfie  matter  in  question,  now  that  it  was  openly 
brought  forward,  needed  a  thorough  settlement,  so  that  the  pillars 
of  the  Church,  acknowledged  as  such  on  both  sides,  might  come 
to  an  understanding  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  to  the  neg$ition 
of  this  Pharisaico-Christian  principle.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
in  Antioch  to  send  dd^ates  to  Jerusalem  with  this  end  in  view. 
This  conclusion  may  have  been  mainly  brought  about  by  Paul's 
airo/cdkvy^ii;  (mentioned  GaL  ii),  and  the  consequent  modification 
of  his  opinions.  Of  that  which  took  place  in  Jerusalem  we  have 
a  double  account,  in  Acts  xv.  6-29  and  GaL  ii  1-10  ;  for  it  may 
be  assumed  as  settled  that  Paul's  two  journeys  to  Jerusalem  are 
identical.  Whether  the  fourteen  years  be  reckoned  from  his  first 
visit  to  Jerusalem  or  from  the  date  of  his  conversion,  in  either 
case  he  had  exercised  his  Gentile  apostleship.  more  than  ten 
years  when  this  question  arose.  According  to  the  Acts,  after 
Paul  and  his  companions  had  met  with  a  kindly  reception  from 
the  apostles  who  were  there,  and  the  elders  of  the  Church,  there 
first  ensued  a  communication  on  the  part  of  the  delegates  as  to 
the  great  things  God  had  wrought  by  them.  But  even  at  this 
first  meeting  (Acts  xv.  4),  which  was  distinct  from  the  subsequent 
public  assembly,  and  was  of  a  more  private  character,  certain 
Pharisaical  Christians  expressed  the  same  opinions  which  had 
been  propounded  in  AntiocL  This  led  to  the  calling  of  a  formal 
public  assembly  of  the  heads  of  the  Church  (ver.  6,  ol  airoaroyjoi, 
KoX  ol  TTpea^vrepo^  avvrp(6riaav).  The  historian  does  not  conceal 
from  us  that  this  meeting  from  the  first  was  a  stormy  one,  and 
contrary  opinions  were  rudely  opposed  to  one  another.  But 
Peter's  speech  was  of  a  conciliatory  character,  and  first  of  all  led 
the  zealots  to  feel  that  it  was  through  the  dispensation  of  God,  as 
they  indeed  knew,  that  the  gospel  had  proved  so  effectual  to  the 
Gentiles  and  that  the  latter  had  become  believers,  the  testimony 
of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  confirming  God's  will  as  to  their 
acceptanca  He  reverted  also  to  the  standpoint  which  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  had  taken  with  regard  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  even  before  the  agency  of  the  Apostle  PauL     This  had. 
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at  all  events,  the  effect  of  tranquillizing  and  enlightening  the  con- 
fusion of  the  controversy,  so  that  the  historical  account  given  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas  was  calmly  listened  to.  The  decision  itself 
was  brought  on  by  James,  who  in  all  points  enjoyed  the  highest 
authority  among  the  Jewish  Christian  party  (GaL  ii.  12),  on 
account  of  his  living  in  strict  conformity  to  the  law.  He,  naming 
Peter  by  his  Hebrew  name  Simeon,  in  the  first  place  pointed  to 
the  prophecies  of  the  old  covenant,  which  speak  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Gentiles  into  the  theocracy ;  but,  for  the  decision  of  the 
matter  itself,  makes  a  conciliatory  proposal,  that  the  fulfilment  of 
the  statutory  law  of  the  Old  Testament  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  that  salvation  should  not  be 
made  dependent  on  this,  but  on  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
faith  in  Him  alone.  But  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fellowship  of 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  in  daily  life,  the  latter  must 
take  a  step  to  meet  the  former.  It  was  difi&cult  for  the  Jews  to 
look  upon  a  Gentile  as  pure,  and  especially  a  Gentile  Christian, 
unless  he  renounced  everything  which  belonged  to  or  even  called 
to  mind  the  worship  of  idols,  as  both  Gentiles  and  Jews  were 
very  apt  to  bring  along  with  them  into  Christianity  much  that 
was  connected  with  their  former  life.  The  Gentile  Christians 
were  therefore  to  keep  the  so-called  Noachian  commandments, 
which,  indeed,  were  considered  to  be  addressed  to  all  nations,  and 
to  abstain  from  pollutions  of  idols,  things  strangled,  and  blood, 
and  also  from  iropvela.  It  has  seemed  rather  a  difficult  question 
how  the  latter  point  comes  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
But  it  must  be  understood  here  as  refening  to  customs  which  had 
become  established  among  heathen  nations ;  so  that,  on  going  over 
to  Christianity,  the  fuU  idea  of  chastity  was  not  entertained,  as,  for 
thousands  of  years,  this  sensual  pleasure  had  been  looked  upon  not 
merely  as  an  adiaphoron,  but  even  as  something  praiseworthy,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  connected  with  worship.  The  Jewish  law  had 
a  far  higher  idea  of  chastity,  which,  however,  did  not  attain  to 
the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  Christian  view.  In  any  case,  the 
T«off/.,»  •;«  question  here  was  a  certain  participation  in  idolatrous 
md  the  customs  connected  therewith.  This  proposal 
ubt  a  very  wise  one.  It  held  fast  to  the  principles  of 
,  and,  without  burdening  the  conscience,  facilitated  the 
jllowship  between  the  two  parties,  thus  opening  out  the 
leir  inward  blending.     Paul,  too,  need  feel  no  scruple 
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in  accepting  the  proposition;  for  the  iropvda  was  of  course 
entirely  opposed  to  the  Christian  standpoint,  and  the  other  matters 
were  no  real  hindrance  to  the  Gentile  Christians.  He  himself 
looked  upon  it  as  a  bounden  duty  to  show  every  indulgence  to 
his  weaker  feUow-Christians  (Eom.  xiv.  13;  1  Cor.  x.  23  flf.); 
and  as  to  eating  of  meat  offered  to  idols,  he  expresses  himself 
very  decisively  (1  Cor.  viii.  and  x). 

After  this  proposal  was  resolved  upon,  a  letter  to  the  same 
effect  was  written  to  the  Church  of  Antioch ;  and  the  whole  com- 
munity rejoiced  at  this  solution  of  the  matter.  Paul's  account  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  in  entire  harmony  with  this  narra- 
tive. He,  indeed,  does  not  mention  the  public  assembly  and  con- 
sultation, but  he  relates  how  he  and  Barnabas  came- to  Jerusalem 
about  this  question,  and  that  there  the  fundamental  truth  of  his 
persuasion  of  the  gospel  was  not  attacked,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  chief  apostles  gave  to  them  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship ;  also,  that  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  not  required  from  the  Gentile  Christians ;  and  that  his 
call  to  be  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  recognised  as  a  settled 
matter  in  full  brotherly  unioiL  The  fact  of  Paul's  being  attacked 
by  false  brethren,  and  nevertheless  acknowledged  by  the  most 
distinguished  apostles,  was,  as  regarded  his  teaching,  the  most 
striking  confirmation  of  his  apostolic  independence.  This,  there- 
fore, was  what  he  had  to  lay  the  stress  upon  in  his  account ;  and 
in  the  epistle  might  naturally  content  himself  with  stating  no 
more  than  bore  upon  the  relation  which  was  brought  about  in  his 
private  negotiation  with  the  apostles,  and  the  result  of  it,  which 
followed  in  the  public  assembly.  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
bound  to  narrate  the  convention  of  the  apostles,  and,  as  an  his- 
torian, to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  course  of  development 
of  the  Church  generally.  And  although  he  does  not  touch  upon 
the  promise  of  contributions  for  the  poor  Jewish  Christians 
(GaL  ii  10),  still  in  other  places  he  makes  quite  sufficient  men- 
tion of  this  part  of  Paul's  ministry.  Neither  does  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  Peter  at  Antioch  (GaL  ii  11)  at  all  militate  with  the 
way  in  which  he  is  made  to  appear  on  this  occasion  by  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  For  although  he  does  not  appear  there  to  have 
acted  according  to  his  former  principles,  still  Paul  clearly  enough 
expresses  that  it  was  not  because  he  held  a  dififerent  opinion. 
On  the  contrary,  his  conduct  seems  to  have  been  an  accommoda- 
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tion  of  principle  to  the  strict  Jews,  which  Paul  characterizes  by 
the  strong  terms  inroariXKeiv  and  inroKpun^,  as  being  in  opposi- 
tion to  Peter's  own  convictions, — a  line  of  conduct  in  which  he 
must  have  perceived  the  great  injustice  he  was  committing  against 
the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  truth  of  the  gospel  itself,  which, 
too,  was  all  the  more  dangerous,  as  by  his  example  others,  as 
Barnabas,  were  led  away.  In  PauTs  address  to  Peter  (GaL  ii 
14-16),  he  evidently  treats  the  latter  as  one  who  had  previously 
held  different  views  ;  and  on  this  account  Peter  could  not  answer 

But,  notwithstanding  the  apostles'  decree,  and  its  acceptance  at 
Antioch,  and  also  the  fact  that  Paul  on  every  occasion  exhorted 
to  this  course  of  action  (Acts  xvi  4 ;  Eom.  xiv. ;  1  Cor.  viii  and 
X.),  the  contest  assuredly  was  not  yet  concluded.  Thus,  indeed, 
it  18  represented  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  When  Paul,  years 
after,  again  came  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi),  we  see  how  great  the 
division  stiU  was  between  the  Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians.  It 
was  not  now  desired  that  the  former  should  observe  the  law ;  but 
the  question  had  reached  a  new  stage,  and  the  Jewish  Christians 
thought  that  Paul  outwardly  taught  the  latter  that  they  were 
no  longer  to  keep  it.  This,  however,  was  insufferable  to  them ; 
for  the  law,  to  the  Jews  of  that  time,  stiU  continued  a  matter  of 
conscience ;  and,  consequently,  the  excitement  was  still  great  in 
the  Jewish  community.  The  reaction  would  be  all  the  more 
likely  to  break  out  again ;  because,  looking  at  the  great  increase 
of  the  Church,  even  among  the  Jews  (Acts  xxi.  20),  there  were 
certainly  many  only  superficially  affected  by  Christianity,  who 
had  only  outwardly  changed  the  hope  of  the  expected  Messiah 
for  faith  in  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  might  readily 
be  led  away  by  the  spirit  of  Pharisaical  zeaL  But  even  in  the 
churches  which  Paiil  himseK  founded  he  must  have  seen  that  the 
same  seed  was  sown ;  indeed,  in  the  G^tian  Church,  the  reaction 
of  these  Ka/col  ipyaTcu  waa  enabled  to  make  head  so  powerfully, 
that  they  also  desired  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  be  cir- 
cumcised. In  Corinth,  too,  his  apostolical  authority  was  attacked 
on  this  point,  and  he  was  compelled  to  vindicate  it  in  his  epistles. 
In  Home  itself,  he  had  to  oppose  the  view  that  salvation  resulted 
from  the  righteousness  of  the  law.  The  same  appearances  are 
evident  at  Philippi  The  Jewish  Christians  were  certain  to  be 
again  stirred  up,  so  long  as  they  lived  together  amid  the  holy 
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places  with  the  Jews  themselves,  who  looked  upon  Paul  as  a 
blasphemer  of  the  law.  Only  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the 
doing  away  of  the  temple  could  overcome  this  opposition.  And 
yet,  through  aU  this,  Paul  did  not  waver,  either  in  his  great  prin- 
ciples of  gospel  freedom,  or  in  the  noble  mildness  and  amicable 
toleration  of  his  conduct,  condescending  to  their  weakness  when- 
ever it  was  possible  (Acts  xxi.  26).  like  a  rock  in  a  tempest, 
he  stood  amid  the  fermenting  elements,  certain  of  his  victory. 

Thus  far  we  are  led  by  the  records  of  the  New  Testament 
history  of  the  apostolical  period.  In  the  rest  of  the  literature  of 
the  New  Testament,  especially  the  writings  of  John,  we  get  but  a 
glimpse  of  a  fourth  stage  of  development  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. But  it  ig  certain  that  we  are  thereby  transferred  to  a 
standpoint,  in  which  the  contest  appears  to  have  ceased,  and  the 
opposition  between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  to  have 
been  obviated.  We  here  find  the  fact  acknowledged  as  an  undis- 
puted certainty,  that  the  law  only  came  by  Moses,  and  that  grace 
and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the  old  covenant  was,  in- 
deed, a  divine  preparation,  but  that  Christianity  was  something 
essentially  new.  As  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  so  constantly 
refers  to  the  Old  Testament  form  of  worship,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected to  find  some  hint  that  all  this  worship  had  come  to  an 
end.  The  fact  that  no  such  hint  exists  has  been  made  use  of  to 
prove  that  this  epistle  was  composed  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  But  the  fact  of  this  event  having  preceded,  may  just 
as  well  have  suggested  to  the  author  to  show  that,  although  the 
law  and  its  substance  no  longer  existed,  they  were  nevertheless 
fulfilled  in  Christianity.  Among  the  Antilegomena  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  must,  in  all  critical 
probability,  be  placed  in  this  later  period ;  and  in  it,  too,  we  find 
the  reconciliation  of  this  opposition  presupposed  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and,  indeed,  expressly  mentioned  (2  Pet.  iii  15  f.).  If  we 
add  to  these  considerations,  that  the  tragical  issue  of  the  second 
Jewish  war  \mder  Hadrian,  which  destroyed  the  remnant  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  must  have  also  tended  to  depress  the  Jewish 
element  in  the  Christian  Church,  we  shaU  completely  make  good 
the  idea  that  the  Christian  community  became  more  and  more 
independent  of  the  Jewish  nationality. 
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III— THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  OUTWAED  ACTION  IN 
THE  APOSTOLIC  COMMUNITY. 

§  50.  The  Conflict  of  the  Apostolic  Church  with  the  World. 

The  essence  of  Judaism  consisted  in  a  one-sided  absorption  in 
the  law;  and  therefore  it  chiefly  exhibited  itself,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  haughty,  self-righteous  limitation  of  God's  grace  to 
the  Jewish  people  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  other  nations,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  a  slavish  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  a  stedfast  adherence  to  all  its  legal  statutes.  And  now,  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  this,  Christianity  presented  itself  as  a  life 
common  to  all,  which  depended  upon  Christ  as  a  freer  and 
more  living  Spirit,  designed  for  all  people  and  all  times.  In  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  the  divine  as  well  as  the  human  part  of 
the  old  covenant  was  acknowledged,  for  that  spirit  asserted 
itself  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  in  con- 
formity with  the  example  of  Jesus  Himself.  How  severe  a 
conflict  the  Christian  community  had,  on  this  account,  to  wage 
against  the  reaction  of  Judaism,  the  steps  of  their  development, 
and,  still  more,  the  ministry  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  have  already 
shown.  If  we  look  still  deeper  into  the  elements  with  which 
Christianity  had  to  contend,  we  shall  find  the  practical  Judaistic 
school  must  be  separated  from  those  of  a  more  contemplative  and 
theosophic  kind.  The  practical  school  maintains  itself  on  its 
summit  of  Pharisaism,  and  declares  itself  in  the  demand  that 
the  Gentile  Christians  should  be  circumcised,  and  should  fulfil 
the  Mosaic  laws.  This  demand  was  not  complied  with;  but 
this  very  failure,  and  the  fact  of  the  ministry  of  Paul  making  so 
powerful  an  impression  on  the  heathen,  provoked  those  zealots 
yet  more,  as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  Galatian  transactions, 
it  being  there  shown  that  they  even  led  away  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians with  them  in  their  delusion.  Those  in  Corinth  appear  to 
have  acted  more  liberally.  There  the  Judaistic  part  of  the  com- 
mimity  divided  itself  into  two  parties,  oi  tov  Kt)^  and  oi  rofi 
X/ofcorroO,— which  last  boasted,  as  it  appears,  of  a  closer  and  more 
direct  union  with  the  Lord.  This  was  perhaps  on  accoimt  of  their 
holding  to  James.  The  chief  thing  we  know  about  them  is  only 
their  indirect  opposition  to  the  Pauline  principles,  through  their 
disputing  the  apostolic  authority  of  Paui  as  compared,  at  least, 
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with  that  of  the  older  apostles.  They  must  have  acted  similarly 
at  Philippi,  where  the  apostle  contrasted  with  them  his  own 
Jewish  pretensions  (iii  2  flf.) ;  at  the  same  time  he  there  had 
reason  to  attack  their  moral  character.  Such  men  had  crept  in, 
too,  at  Eome,  according  to  Eom.  xvi.  17-20,  where  the  stock  of 
the  community,  without  doubt,  were  Jewish  Christians,  and 
mildly  Judaistic  in  character.  We  cannot  conclude  horn  the 
contents  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  that  circumcision  was  no 
longer  a  matter  in  question,  or  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  not 
even  mentioned  (c£  ch.  iv.).  Neither  can  we  conclude  from  chs. 
ix.-xi  that  the  Judaistic  party  had  here  generally  set  them- 
selves against  all  conversions  from  the  Grentiles.  These  chapters 
are  easily  interpreted,  if  we  look  upon  the  apostle  as  merely 
obviating  the  Judaistic  scruples  that,  owing  to  the  actual  non- 
acceptance  of  the  gospel  by  so  many  of  the  Jews,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment promises  to  the  people  were  not  fulfilled, — ^which  amounted 
to  a  doubt  as  to  the  Messianic  character  of  the  gospel  But 
certainly  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  exhibits  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  the  practical  Judaistic  school  in  ch.  xiv.,  where  the 
apostle  distinguishes  between  the  weak  and  the  strong  in  the 
community,  and  points  those  out  as  the  weak  who  make  dis- 
tinctions in  their  food,  only  eating  vegetables,  and  even  abstain- 
ing from  wine  (ver.  21).  In  the  same  way  also  they  held  to  the 
setting  apart  of  days.  James  already  represented  an  ascetico- 
Judaistic  school  in  Jerusalem.  This  school  might  assert  itself 
with  feeble  timidity  within  the  limits  of  Christianity;  but  it 
might  also  combine  with  a  theosophical  and  more  universal  view, 
so  that  we  find  it  very  clearly  distinguished  from  the  merely 
practical  Judaism  opposed  by  St.  Paul  in  CoL  ii.  16  f.  These 
Judaists  were  indeed  ascetic,  but  not  merely  in  the  legal  sense. 
They  shared  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Essenes,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  displayed  a  superstitious  reverence  for  superior  spirits, 
which  leads  to  a  connection  with  that  theosophy  pervading  the 
East,  of  which  Essenism  itseK  was  only  an  offspring.  All  these 
forms  of  Jewish  teaching,  Christianity  had  to  overcome.  In  this 
process  of  enlightenment,  all  that  remained  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  ethical  monotheism  in  the  form  of  the  divine  manifesta- 
tion, and  the  reference  to  an  historical  and  preparative  develop- 
ment 

But  the  spirit  of  the  heathen  world  also  opposed  Christianity. 
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The  essence  of  heathenism  was  an  absoiption  in  nature,  mingled 
partly  with  a  materialistic  nnbelief  and  superstition,  and  partly 
with  a  blunted  morality  and  a  self-chosen  worship.  This  un- 
belief had  gradually  given  way  to  the  necessity  of  Theism,  but 
with  it  there  arose  at  the  same  time  a  materialistic  superstition ; 
whilst  the  need  felt  of  some  elevation  above  mere  nature  had  led 
to  an  ever-extending  system  of  magic,  which,  arising  chiefly  in 
the  East,  especially  in  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  fo\md  its  way  even 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  Roman  empire.  Ihis  heathen  magic, 
also,  Christianity  now  encoimtered  on  its  course  of  extension,  and 
had  to  overcome.  Of  this  conflict,  implied  as  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  apostolic  history  gives  us  examples — ^that  of  the 
magician  Simon  (Acts  viii.  9-11) ;  that  of  Elymas  (ch.  xiii 
8-13) ;  and,  further,  in  ch.  xix.  19  £  Magic  had  also  mingled 
itself  with  Judaism  generally,  as  Josephus  relates,  in  the  foim  of 
exorcism,  and  also  in  other  shapes.  The  7017x69  in  2  Tim.  iii  13 
can  only  be  regarded  as  deceivers  generally,  but,  from  the  context, 
they  are  without  doubt  deceivers  in  this  specific  signification. 
How,  on  the  other  hand,  idolatry  and  deep  inmiorality  were  con- 
nected with  this  heathen  materialism,  Paul  himself  has  shown 
(EonL  L,  cf.  1  Cor.  vi  9-11 ;  EpL  iv.  17-19).  Even  where 
Christianity  had  taken  root  in  heathen  life,  these  immoralities 
were  sure  always  to  be  appearing  at  least  in  the  form  of  tempta- 
tions, though  not  invincible  temptations.  If,  also,  in  heathen 
territory  a  custom  of  any  evil  nature  had  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, Christianity  was  not,  at  least  at  its  commencement,  in  a 
position  at  once  to  overturn  the  whole  custom,  especially  as  the 
converted  heathen  stiU  continued  to  live  in  a  state  of  relation  to 
the  imconverted,  and  convenience  stiU  exercised  great  power  over 
them.  The  apostles  themselves  did  not  even  require  that  the 
Christians  should  cut  themselves  off  from  social  intercourse  with 
imbelievers ;  for  Paul  supposes  the  case  of  their  being  invited  by 
them  to  idolatrous  feasts,  as  well  as  to  other  meals,  to  which,  in 
general,  he  raises  no  objection  (1  Cor.  x.  27  ff.).  But  it  now  can 
easily  be  understood  how  the  apostles,  had  sometimes  to  fight 
against  the  renmants  of  heathen  usages,  as  is  shown  by  the 
grievous  lapses  dealt  with  in  1  Cor.  v.,  vL,  and  the  mention  of 
wopvela  (Acts  XV.  20),  and  by  the  general  and  special  admoni- 
tions (Eph.  iv.  17  ff.,  V.  3  ff. ;  Eom.  xiii  11  ff. ;  1  Cor.  x.  14  ff ; 
1  Thess.  iv.  4  ££ ;  1  Pet.  iv.  1  ff.).     We  see  the  tendency  to  fall 
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back  into  heathen  libertinism  especially  attacked  in  the  first 
Epistle  of  John,  ch.  iii,  c£  v.  21,  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  in  the  Eevelation  of  St.  John  ii  14  f., 
XX.  3,  4.  Antinomian  tendencies  could,  by  misrepresenting  it, 
link  themselves  on  to  the  Pauline  idealism.  And  as  the  Judaistic 
zeal  affected  here  and  there  even  Glentile  Christians,  so  reversely 
we  see  converted  Jewish  zealots  tainted  with  this  libertinism 
(c£  PhiL  iii  18  £;  Eom.  xvi  18  ;  Tit.  L  10-16).  In  other 
respects,  perhaps,  Hellenism  and  heathenism  presented  to  Chris- 
tianity some  important  points  on  which  it  would  lay  hold,  not 
only  because  the  necessity  of  belief  in  a  living  world-creating 
God  had  been  awakened  even  among  them,  but  also  because  the 
very  universality  of  the  gospel,  meeting  the  progress  of  Hellenic 
civilisation,  and  of  the  national  spirit  of  Bome,  made  that  true  in 
a  higher  sense  which  religious  syncretism  was  already  striving 
after.  *  But  Christianity  still  had  before  it  the  gigantic  task  of 
overcoming  the  spirit  of  the  old  times,  and,  through  the  free  and 
living  Spirit  fix)m  Gk)d,  establishing  a  new  world-transforming 
principla  It  is  therefore  easily  seen  how,  at  all  times,  but  most 
especially  when  it  drew  new  nations  into  its  sphere,  it  had  a 
tremendous  confiict  to  undergo  in  that  ferment,  out  of  which 
the  heterogeneous  elements  of  spiritual  life  were  to  be  gradually 
separated. 

§  51.  Tht  Constitutional  Form  of  the  Apostolic  Chwrch, 

In  the  fulfilment  of  its  great  task,  it  was  necessary  to  the 
Christian  community  to  mould  itself  into  an  organic  unity  by 
appropriate  outward  forms.  It  is  not  our  aim  here  to  investigate 
fully  the  history  of  the  constitutional  form  of  the  Christian 
society  as  we  find  it  in  the  New  Testament,  and  must  limit  our- 
selves to  pointing  out  the  principal  features  of  the  development 
Christiimity,  like  every  powerful  society,  spontaneously  evolved 
the  forms  of  its  arrangements,  at  the  same  time  making  use  of 
what  historically  preceded  it.  And  in  the  latter  point  it  gave 
the  preference  to  the  system  of  synagogue-teaching,  as  the  most 
appropriate  basis  of  an  organism  with  a  mutual  religious  aim,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  divine  worship.  But  while,  on  one  hand,  it 
now  moulded  itself  into  established  forms  and  prescribed  functions, 
aeasons,  and  duties,  yet  in  no  way  was  the  free  scope  of  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  lost  through  tiiese  dispositiona     We  have  to  dis- 
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tinguish  two  steps  in  the  Instory  of  tins  development  We  meet 
with  the  first  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  community 
at  Jerusalem,  and  the  second  at  the  commencement  of  its  foreign 
extension.  The  happy  foundation  of  the  Christian  community 
was  owing  to  the  fact,  that  Christianity  could  at  once  attain  to 
a  high  point  of  confederate  organization,  finding  as  it  did  the 
necessary  period  of  tranquillity.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
been  organized,  from  the  very  commencement,  by  the  Lord  Him- 
self marking  out  the  twelve  as  His  apostles  from  the  number  of 
the  disciples  whom  He  had  instructed.  Around  these  the  com- 
munity gathered  itself.  They  were  its  natural  heads ;  and  when 
the  foreign  operations  began,  their  number  was  sufficient  to  allow 
of  enough  being  left  at  home  for  the  work  at  Jerusalem.  In 
these  earliest  times,  we  find  united  worship  to  be  the  first  want 
and  the  first  tie  of  the  conmnmity  (Acts  ii  42,  46,  47) ;  and, 
besides,  their  life  was  in  many  ways  passed  in  fellowship, — in 
common  meals,  for  instance,  combined  with  the  breaking  of  bread. 
Indeed,  the  society  was  one  in  outward  appearance  so  closely 
united,  that  at  the  first  glance  it  appears  to  be  represented  as 
possessing  absolute  community  of  property.  But  we  may  con- 
clude from  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  particularly 
from  the  expressions  Peter  uses  in  accusing  them,  that  it  was 
only  a  mutual  alliance  for  coming  forward  to  help  aU  the  needy. 
In  spirit  they  acknowledged  aU  things  as  common  to  all  (iv.  32), 
but  in  practice  they  always  adhered  to  the  individual  donation 
of  very  noble,  but  partial  and  entirely  free-will  offerings.  We 
see  this  corroborated  in  the  aim  of  the  diaconate,  and  in  certain 
signs  which  we  may  observe  in  the  subsequent  period,  as  in  ch. 
xii,  12,  where  a  house  is  mentioned  as  being  the  private  property 
of  the  mother  of  Mark,  which,  however,  she  allowed  the  community 
to  use  for  their  common  needs.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  the 
first  beginnings  of  increasing  distinctions  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
mimity,  which  founded  themselves  on  a  natural  and  customary 
basis.  The  vednepoi,  veavla/coc  (Acts  v.  6-10),  rendered  service 
amongst  them  in  outward  things.  Soon  after  this,  as  the  com- 
munity grew,  there  arose  a  need  for  more  fixed  regulations.  The 
care  of  the  poor,  to  which  the  apostles,  occupied  as  they  were 
with  the  ministry,  could  no  longer  devote  themselves,  required 
persons  appointed  expressly  for  it ;  so  they  chose  the  deacons  for 
this  office  (Acts  vi).     As  the  Spirit  created  the  community,  the 
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outward  needs  led  to  further  outward  organization,  but  always 
with  the  retention  of  the  spirit  of  Christian  liberty.  The  apostles 
were,  and  always  remained,  the  heads  of  the  community,  appointed 
by  the  Lord  Himself;  but  nevertheless  the  Christians,  by  their 
further  organization,  were  not  shut  out  from  spontaneous  action. 
We  see  this  in  the  election  of  the  deacons  (Acts  vi  2,  3) ;  and 
even 'in  the  completion  of  the  apostolic  circle  (ch.  i.  12—26)  the 
rest  of  the  community  took  their  part.  A  second  step  in  the 
formation  of  the  outer  life  of  the  Church  arises  with  the  further 
spread  of  Christianity.  Besides  the  deacons,  male  and  female,  we 
now  find  'Trpea^vrepov  gradually  set  up,  overseers  of  the  com- 
munity, who  were  more  and  more  needed,  as  the  apostles,  by  the 
multiplying  and  distance  of  the  churches,  were  less  able  to  fulfil 
these  duties  alone.  We  have  no  account  of  the  origin  of  this 
oflBce,  but  it  must  have  grown  out  of  the  need  for  it  at  a  very 
early  time,  and,  doubtless,  followed  the  form  of  synagogue  rule. 
The  apostles,  as  the  heads  appointed  by  the  Lord  Himself,  ordained 
teachers  and  overseers  wherever  they  had  founded  a  church,  and 
in  that  way  provided  for  its  continuance.  The  irpea^vrepoi  are 
also  called  eTrUrKoiroi ;  and  we  find  no  trace  in  the  New  Testament 
of  a  difference  being  at  that  time  made  between  them,  or  that  the 
€7ria-/co7roi  had  become  heads  over  the  7rp€<r^vT€poL 

But  there  was  always  combined  with  these  fixed  forms  free 
spiritual  action,  as  we  may  particularly  notice  in  the  Apostle  Paul's 
expressions  as  to  spiritual  gifts  (1  Cor.  xii.,  xiv.).  The  apostles 
remained  undisputedly  the  first,  but,  alongside  with  them,  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  were  allowed  to  work  freely  in  the  community 
(1  Cor.  xii.  23-31).  First  of  all,  there  were  the  gifts  of  the 
word  in  a  twofold  form,  in  the  instruction  of  the  BiSdaKaXoi,  and 
the  direct  outpouring  of  inspiration  from  the  7rpo<f>rjTaL,  to  whose 
working  that  more  individual  and  self- edifying  utterance  the 
r/Kcaaaac^;  'KaXetv  is  allied.  The  speakers  with  tongues  were  not 
false  teachers  (c£  1  Cor.  xiv.  1 8) ;  but  disorders  occurred  in  the 
speaking  with  tongues,  connected  with  the  confusion  of  parties, 
against  which  the  apostle  speaks.  These  gifts  came  into  exercise 
in  the  assembly  for  divine  worship,  where  not  only  one,  but 
many  in  succession,  spoke.  There  were  other  gifts  besides,  which 
belonged  to  the  outward  direction  of  the  commimity  (1  Cor.  xii 
28),  the  KvpepvTja^i^,  the  avrCKrfy^i^,  as  ministers  to  the  poor, 
nurses   to   the  sick;    and  gifts  of  extraordinary  capability  to 
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remedy  the  evils  of  common  life,  the  Swdfiei^,  especially  the 
j(api<T/jCaTa  lafiaTwv, — all  had  reference  to  the  life  of  unity  which 
they  led,  and  were  to  be  carried  out  in  love.  It  was  the  task 
of  Christian  wisdom  to  take  care  that  each  of  these  sides,  the 
established  administration,  and  the  free  spiritual  action,  should 
maintain  its  due  right;  and  we  see  in  the  apostolic  time  that 
both  grew  together  in  proportion  with  the  living  spirit  of  the 
ChurcL  Later,  we  see  them  gradually  separate.  Established 
forms  exhibited  themselves  more  and  more  strongly,  until  at  last 
a  whole  system  of  hierarchy  was  founded.  On  the  other  hand, 
freedom  of  spirit,  in  its  one-sidedness,  diverged  into  Montanism, 
in  which  they  set  value  only  on  direct  gifts.  But  the  apostolic 
time  is  characterized  by  this  harmonious  concord  as  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  development 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

§  52.  The  Apostolic  TeachiTig  in  general,  considered  in  its  Unity — 
its  Unity  in  Character  and  Source. 

We  must  r^ard  the  apostolic  teaching  as  a  teaching  which  has 
life  in  itself.  The  apostles  and  apostolic  teachers  include  them- 
selves in  a  participation  in  the  new  life  in  Christ,  and  teach, 
as  their  whole  testimony  shows,  as  those  who  stand  established 
themselves  in  the  living  truth.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  New 
Testament  teaching  be  rightly  comprehended.  The  full  proof  of 
this  must  be  in  the  whole  statement  of  their  doctrine^  But,  even 
from  a  single  preliminary  reference,  we  may  find,  in  a  writing 
where  the  Christian  doctrines  axe  very  little  unfolded,  how  the 
author  considers  himself  and  all  who  have  a  share  with  him  in 
Christianity,  as  those  who  are  spiritually  begotten  of  God  through 
the  word  of  truth  (Jas.  i  18), — through  that  same  word  of  truth 
which  he  proclaims,  and  which  (ver.  21)  should  be  received  with- 
out opposition,  "in  meekness,  as  the  ingrafted  word  which  is  able 
to  save  their  souls."  To  him  also  who  inwardly  receives  the 
truth  here  taught,  his  soul  being  thereby  made  free,  it  becomes  a 
source  oi  life  in  him,  springing  from  God  Himself.  This  same 
principle  is  common  to  all  the  apostolic  writings  (cf.  1  Pet.  i  3, 
23,  25;  1  John  L  3  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27).  On  this  account  the 
doctrine  <A  these  writings  is  not  communicated  as  the  individual 
self-made  doctrine  of  the  apostles  and  apostolic  writers,  still  less 
as  extraneous  teaching  derived  from  without,  or  an  aggregate  of 
heterogeneous  matter.  But  the  Christian  life,  as  marked  out 
in  the  doctrine,  is  from  Crod ;  so  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  also 
the  word  of  God,  the  power  through  which  God  calls  tibis  new 
life  into  existence  (Jas.  i  18),  the  power  of  God  unto  redemp- 
tion and  unto  salvation  (Bom.  1  16 ;  Jaa  i.  21).  The  apostles, 
in  ftnTnTmmTfiftijTig  thia  word,  conununicate  ik  as  that  which  has 
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already  confirmed  in  them  this  life-giving  and  emancipating  power, 
and  give  the  strong  and  living  testimony  ot  their  own  experi- 
ence "  in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power"  (1  Cor.  ii.  4  ; 
Heb.  ii.  3,  4).  Thus  the  setting  forth  of  Christian  truth  in  these 
New  Testament  writings  so  shapes  itself  that,  though  testimony 
is  given  of  the  truth  of  that  which  is  promulgated,  the  r^al  con- 
vincing power  of  the  demonstration  rests  on  harmony,  presup- 
posed and  sometimes  intimated,  between  it  and  the  experience 
of  the  reader,  so  that  the  true  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power  is  limited, — that  is,  it  comes  only  to  those  readers  who  are 
being  led  in  the  life-giving  way  of  Christian  truth. 

The  apostolic  doctrine  has,  according  to  the  New  Testament 
writings,  a  common  origin.  In  the  first  place,  one  which  is  his- 
torical,— the  apostles'  experimental  knowledge  of  the  appearance 
and  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  What  the  apostles  taught  in  their 
vocation  is  directly  derived  from  that  which  Jesus  Himself 
taught ;  but  His  personality  and  His  history,  as  far  as  they  were 
witnesses  of  it,  were  no  less  rich  sources  of  knowledge  for  them. 
Their  intercourse  with  the  Lord  Himself  in  various  circum- 
stances, and  also  the  principal  facts  of  His  history,  were  as  much 
calculated  as  His  word  to  afford  them  light  on  that  which. must 
be  the  main  subject  of  their  teaching — the  person  and  the  work 
of  Jesus  Christ.  But  all  He  said  to  them  on  these  points  took 
very  little  hold  of  them  before  they  had  been  witnesses  of  His 
whole  history,  until  He  was  taken  out  of  their  sight.  That 
which  they  witnessed  was  the  moral  school  through  which  they 
were  brought  to  a  right  comprehension  of  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ;  and  therein  lay  their  preparation  for  those  specied  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  which  came  upon  them  after  the  Lord's  ascension. 
We  see  in  the  apostolic  teaching  that  a  reference  to  the  personal 
appearance  and  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  was  essential  to  the 
apostles  (John  i  16,  18;  1  John  i  1-3).  They  regarded  them- 
selves as  witnesses  of  Christ,  of  His  life  and  of  His  sufferings 
(1  Pet.  V.  1 ;  Heb,  i.  1,  iL  3).  When  the  word  of  truth  is  glorified 
as  the  divine  regenerator  and  deliverer  (Jas.  i.  18,  21),  that  which 
was  spoken  by  Christ  Himself  is  necessarily  imderstood  to  form 
a  part  of  it,  and,  indeed,  regarded  as  the  substance  of  the  whola 
It  is  true  that  one  of  the  apostolic  writers, — one,  indeed,  who 
stands  pre-eminently  the  first  in  the  copiousness  of  his  teaching, 
— ^was  not  a  personal  disciple  of  Jesus ;  but  he  also  refers  con- 
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stantly  to  the  historically  attested  bodily  presence  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  appeals  to  the  historical  events  of  the  Lord's  life  as  much 
from  the  experimental  knowledge  which  fell  to  his  share  (1  Cor. 
XV.  8,  cf.  11,  ix.  1)  as  from  the  historical  testimony  of  others, 
which  was  at  his  command,  and  was  set  forth  by  him  with  the 
greatest  care  (1  Cor.  xv.  3-7). 

But  when  the  apostles  allow  us  a  glimpse  into  the  source  of 
their  knowledge,  we  find  that  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to 
their  experimental  acquaintance  with  the  person  and  teaching  of 
Jesus,  but  that  they  also  appeal  to  that  Spirit  of  Christ  promised 
them  in  the  farewell  discourses  recorded  by  John  (xiv.-xvii.),  and 
subsequently  imparted  (Acts  ii.)  to  them ;  in  which  Spirit  they 
claim  to  have  the  direct  well-spring  of  their  teaching,  and  their 
warrant  and  authority  for  it.  That  this  second  inner  source  of 
knowledge  is  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  historical,  is  expressly 
declared  by  Peter  in  the  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii, 
also  in  1  Pet.  i  12) ;  and  the  same  shows  itself  if  we  compare 
1  John  i.  1  ff.  with  ii.  27 ;  and  we  find  the  greatest  stress  laid  on 
it  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  ii).  Here  he  declares  part  of  the  purport 
of  his  doctrine  to  be  divine  wisdom, — the  decree  of  redemption 
which  God  ordained  before  the  world  and  accomplished  in  due 
time,  which  man's  wisdom  could  not  have  devised  (vers.  7,  9), 
The  other  part,  the  setting  forth  of  this  inner  meaning,  was  spoken 
by  him  in  words,  he  teUs  us,  not  those  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  as  supereminently 
spiritual,  coming  from  God,  and  only  to  be  estimated  and  compre- 
hended through  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (vers.  13-16). 
Paul  lays  all  the  more  stress  on  this  calling,  the  Spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  being  pre-eminently  to  him  the  Spirit  of  revelation,  through 
his  not  having  passed  through  the  apostolic  school.  He  declares, 
therefore,  most  emphatically,  that  he  received  the  gospel  which 
he  preached  neither  from  man  nor  through  man  (Gal.  i.  11,  12), 
but  that  God  had  revealed  His  Son  to  him  in  his  soul  when  He 
called  him  out  of  darkness  into  light  (2  Cor.  iv.  6). 

No  one  can  rightly  comprehend  the  apostolic  teaching  who  does 
not  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  recognise  each  and  every  apostolic 
doctrine  as  issuing  from  this  standpoint  of  spiritual,  not  human, 
invention  and  accomplishment. 
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§  53.  The  Apostolical  Teaching  in  general,  considered  in  its 
Unity — Its  Unity  in  Purport. 

The  imity  of  the  apostolic  doctrine  is  owing  to  this,  that  the 
teaching  of  all  the  apostles,  as  far  as  it  is  historically  declared  to 
us  in  the  New  Testament,  has  for  its  common  subject  the  divine 
salvation  and  life  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  treats,  (1)  of  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lord ;  (2)  of  the  salvation  and  life 
of  which  He  is  the  Author,  contrasted  with  the  destruction  brought 
by  sin  into  the  world ;  and  hence  (a)  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  old 
covenant  contained  in  this  salvation ;  (b)  of  participation  in  the 
same  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  through  a  new  buth  from  God; 
(c)  of  the  fellowship  of  this  faith  in  love ;  (d)  of  the  completion  of 
this  salvation  through  the  final  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  structure  of  this  teaching  rests  on  the  broad  and  deep 
foundation  of  the  religious  outlook  upon  the  world,  which  is  found 
already  rooted  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  its 
New  Testament  potency  and  realization,  spreads  itself  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  And  therein  lies 
the  essential  harmony  of  the  apostolic  teaching  with  that  of  Jesus, 
notwithstanding  a  noticeable  diflference  between  them,  caused  by 
the  advancing  development  of  the  work  of  Christ,  and  the  variety 
in  their  subject,  purpose,  and  circumstances.  K  we  examine  the 
drift  of  those  writings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  in  which  their 
teaching  is  most  developed,  we  shall  find  St.  John's  principal 
subject  is  life  in  Jesris  Christ ;  on  the  one  side  (objectively),  that 
Christ  is  the  Life  (1  John  L  1  ft),  on  the  other  (subjectively),  that 
man's  life  consists  in  fellowship  with  Christ  (1  John  v.  12). 
This  life  stands  in  contrast  to  the  death  which  is  the  portion  of 
those  men  who,  being  out  of  Christ,  have  their  fellowship  with 
the  world  (iii.  14,  v.  4).  The  same  groundwork  of  thought  runs 
also  through  the  Pauline  writings,  only  that  there,  so  far  as  it  is 
taken  subjectively,  life  is  very  often  expressed  by  the  negative 
terms  salvation  (c-cj-n^pla)  or  redemption  (Rom.  i.  16,  x.  10,  13 ; 
1  Cor.  i  21).  Peter  also  speaks  of  a  c-aTTjpia  as  the  goal  of 
feith,  although  now  already,  through  a  living  hope,  life  in  a 
new  form  and  after  a  new  standard  belongs  to  the  Christian 
(1  Pet.  L  3-12).  We  find  the  same  idea  in  Jas.  L  21,  25,  ii  14 
Therefore,  according  to  all  these  apostolic  writings,  Christianity 
is  the  religion  of  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ.     Thus  these 
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wiitiiigs  treat  of  the  person  of  Glirist  as  of  the  Lord,  the  Author 
of  salvatioii,  on  whom  man  depends  for  it  This  is  declared  often 
ea?  professo,  and  often  it  comes  in  casually ;  and,  even  when  the 
real  subject  of  the  teaching  is  rather  salvation  and  life  in  them- 
selves, tlie  person  of  Jesus  Christ  is  at  least  briefly  recognised  as 
that  of  the  Lord.  Thus  we  find  in  the  EpistiLe  of  James,  "  our 
Lord "  (i  1),  "  the  Lord  of  glory "  (ii.  1),  who  cometh  as  Judge 
(v.  7—9).  K  this  only  amounts  to  a  Tniuimum  of  Christology 
(with  which  the  Epistle  of  Jude  may  be  compared,  who  in  ver.  4 
refers  to  Jesus  Christ,  tiie  only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord),  we  find 
this  subject  more  richly  unfolded  by  Peter,  by  Paul,  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  by  John. 

Sometimes  *  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  life  in  themselves 
may  be  very  amply  handled  in  comparison  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  vice  vend ;  yet,  owing  to  the  practical 
tendency  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  where  the  first  point 
is  the  one  most  dilated  upon,  the  second  cannot  be  dismissed  so 
briefly  as  the  first  point  is  in  the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude. 
Questions  on  the  foxmdation  and  nature  of  salvation  are  ever 
closely  connected;  therefore  Acts  iv.  11,  12,  may  be  considered 
the  theme  of  the  apostolic  teaching.  Li  studying  this,  four  points 
come  out  prominently. 

Firstly,  what  the  apostles  had  to  announce  has  reference  to  a 
foregone  divine  economy  under  the  old  covenant;  and  it  was 
not  going  out  of  the  way  to  put  the  apostolic  tci^pvyfia  in  relation 
with  this  old  covenant  This  relation  is  pointed  out  in  the  fact 
that  the  salvation  and  life  established  in  Christ  are  the  fulfilment 
of  the  old  covenant  Therein  is  induded  both  the  inner  imion  of 
the  gospel  with  the  old  covenant,  and  also  the  superiority  of  the 
new  covenant  over  the  old,  so  that  the  new  gives  more  than 
the  old, — the  VTroaTaa-c^  r&v  'n'par>fixdr(ov,  not  only  the  <TKid  (Heb. 
XL  1,  cf  X.  1).  Notwithstanding  his  slight  development  of  doc- 
trine, James  brings  forward  the  connection  between  Christianity 
and  the  Old  Testament  Christianity,  as  the  word  of  truth  which 
is  planted  in  us,  is  called  vofio^  reXjeio^  6  t^9  eKevdeptw;  (i  25, 
cf.  i  18-21),  or  simply  v6fio<;  ikevOepla^  (ii  12).  As  the  old 
covenant  is  a  law,  so  also  is  the  new ;  but  the  latter  does  not 
appear  only  as  a  higher  form  of  the  dd,  but  as  something 
which  did  not  exist  before,  for  the  old  covenant  was  not  a  law 
of  liberty.     Though  he  may  have  appealed  to  the  Old  Testament 
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"whto  he  describes  love  as  the  royal  law  (ii  8,  11,  12),  and  may- 
show  a  predilection  for  Old  Testament  deeds  and  persons,  yet  he 
recognised  as  inseparable  both  sides  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  Testaments,  just  as  the  James  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
refers  to  the  prophets  in  order  to  prove  what  is  permitted  under 
the  new  covenant  (Acts  xv.  15).  We  find  the  same  thing  in 
the  more  developed  statements  of  Peter,  not  only  in  his  earliest 
apostolical  discourses,  in  which,  before  the  Jews,  he  was  compelled 
to  give  his  preaching  a  certain  relation  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
specially  to  represent  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
but  also  in  the  doctrinal  statement  which  is  given  in  1  Pet.  i. 
10-12,  ii.  5-10.  That  which  the  apostles  preach  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  and  all  that  the  people  of  God  were  in  the  Old 
Testament — the  house  of  God  and  the  chosen  race — ^is  and  will 
be,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  realized  in  Christians  (c£  2  Pet. 
i  19  flf.).  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  more  developed  doctrinal 
systems  teach  that  the  gospel  surpassed  the  old  covenant  (John 
i  17 ;  1  John  i  2  ;  Gal.  ii  21,  iii.  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii).  Also  the 
later  Pauline  and  the  pastoral  epistles  express  the  same  idea 
(Eph.  ii.  18  ;  CoL  ii.  16  f.;  Tit  i.  2).  But  however  decidedly 
this  side  of  the  question  is  set  forth,  no  less  so  do  we  also  find 
the  assertion  of  a  real  connection  between  the  two  forms  of  reli- 
gion. According  to  Paul,  Christ  and  His  salvation  is  prophesied 
and  promised  in  the  prophets  (Eom.  i.  2  f.) ;  true  righteousness, 
that  avails  before,  and  comes  from,  God,  is  not,  indeed,  produced 
by  the  law,  but  it  is  "  witnessed  by  the  law  and  by  the  prophets  " 
(Rom.  iu.  21).  The  law  itself  is  a  TrcuBaryayyo<:  ek  Xpurrov  (Gal 
iiL  24),  and  is,  therefore,  by  having  the  new  covenant  as  its  aim, 
in  internal  connection  with  it.  The  whole  course  of  treatment  in 
John's  Gospel  tends  to  show  that  the  old  covenant  was  fulfilled  in 
Christ's  appearance  (John.  i.  46) ;  hence  the  pervading  reference 
to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  in  part  general, 
and  partly  in  respect  to  particular  historical  features  which  are 
displayed  in  Jesus  Christ  Indeed,  even  the  characteristic  utter- 
ance (John  L  17)  cannot  be  otherwise  understood  than  that  this 
"grace  and  truth"  stand  in  an  inner  connection  with  the  law, 
the  people  of  Israel  being  designated  in  ver.  11  the  iBiot  of  the 
X0709.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  aims  at  showing  forth  both 
the  imity  of,  and  also  the  characteristic  difference  between,  the 
two  covenants,  so  that  full  salvation  and  the  complete  and  per- 
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feet  agent  of  salvation  is  first  given  in  the  new  covenant.  We 
thus  find  a  characteristic  mean,  which  is  preserved  throughout  the 
apostoKc  teaching,  between  a  doctrinal  exposition  which  would 
remove  all  connection  between  the  old  and  new  covenants,  and 
one  which  would  identify  the  two. 

However  much  the  apostolical  statements  may  assimilate  the 
Christian  life  to  the  Old  Testament  form  of  piety,  and  however 
much  this  Christian  life  may  be  set  forth  in  its  peculiar  character, 
still  the  apostolic  teaching  always  declares  that  man  can  participate 
in  salvation  only  by  faith  in  Jesics  Christ,  by  means  of  a  new  birth 
proceeding  from  God.  As  regards  Paul's  and  John's  writings,  we 
need  no  special  proof  on  this  point;  c£  for  example,  Eom.  i. 
16  i;  John  xx.  31;  1  John  v.  11.  Even  in  Peter  we  find 
faith  declared  to  be  that  on  which  salvation  depends ;  and  it  is 
shown  to  be  the  Christian's  duty  to  believe  in  Christ  even  without 
seeing  Him  (1  Pet.  L  5-9).  This  faith  also  involves  a  faith  in 
God  the  Father  (1  Pet.  i  21) ;  and  Christians,  as  true  members  of 
God's  family,  are  styled  believers  (ii  7-10).  James  takes  faith  as 
his  subject  throughout  his  whole  epistle;  but  he  demands  the 
verification  of  faith.  This  faith  is  a  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord  of  glory  (ii.  1) ;  and  the  question  is,  whether  and  how  far 
this  faith  can  save  a  man  (ii  14-26).  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  a  participation .  in  the  salvation  and  life  of  Christ  depends 
upon  faith,  faith  being  effectual  and  perfected  in  works  (ii.  22) ; 
but  still  the  point  is  discussed  as  to  the  relation  between  faith 
and  works.  The  apostles,  likewise,  all  agree  that  a  participation 
in  salvation  is  brought  about  by  faith  as  a  new  life  from  God,  or 
that  faith  is  brought  about  by  a  new  birth  from  God;  and  that, 
consequently,  a  new  principle  of  life  has  penetrated  the  personal 
life  of  the  Christian,  by  his  entering  by  faith  into  a  fellowship 
with  Jesus  Christ  (cf.  1  John  iii  9  ;  Gal.  iii.  21-28,  vi.  15 ; 
Eom.  vi.  11;  Tit.  iii  5 ;  1  Pet.  L  3,  22,  23,  ii  2  fif.;  J^.  i 
18).  Consequently  that  which  brings  salvation  is  neither  a 
merely  historical  faith  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  nor  moral  works  of 
man  in  themselves,  nor  a  new  life  from  God  without  the  fellow- 
ship with  Jesus  Christ,  the  latter  depending  on  faith. 

All  the  apostolical  writings  set  forth  tlie  fellowship  of  believers 
in  love,  and  this  is  done  with  a  certain  necessity ;  for  if,  in  faith 
in  Christ,  the  new  principle  of  life  becomes  an  actual  new  life, 
an  essentially  new  bond  of  union  is  formed  between  all  believers, 
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the  bond  of  community  in  love^  which  is  rooted  in  this  new 
life.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  and  also  on  material  grounds, 
the  apostles  were  compelled  to  lay  a  stress  on  this  fellowship. 
For  the  more  this  new  life  severed  believers  irom  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  more  necessary  was  it  in  every  point  of  view  to  found 
a  positive  community  based  on  the  fellowship  in  the  new  Ufa 
This  point  is  most  copiously  dwelt  on  in  Paul's  writings,  the  idea 
of  this  fellowship  being  in  them  more  exactly  developed  as  a 
Church.  The  organic,  mutual  connection  of  believers  is  often 
described  by  the  figure  of  a  body  or  a  temple  John  has  laid 
down  with  the  utmost  emphasis  that  this  community  is  to  be 
framed  in  love.  And  in  Peter,  also,  this  doctrine  is  significantly 
set  forth  (1  Pet.  ii  4-10),  for  both  the  inward  disposition  and 
the  outward  arrangement  of  this  fellowship  are  made  the  sub- 
jects of  his  teaching  (1  Pet  i  22,  iii  8  K,  iv.  8  ffi,  v.  1  ffi). 
James  also  gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  idea  of  the  fellowship 
of  believers  in  love,  and  desires  that  every  outward  distinction 
should  be  done  away  with  in  the  imity  of  the  new  life  (Jas.  i  9, 
ii,  V.  1  £f.) — ^taking  notice,  however,  of  certain  divisions  into 
ranks  among  the  members  of  the  Christian  community  (Jas.  v. 
14,  iii  1).  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  reco^iises  the 
importance  of  this  fellowship  in  love.  This  is  evident  &om  ch. 
YJii.  1  fE,  and  also  cL  xii  1  ffi,  22-24,  where  this  fellowship  in 
its  highest  sense,  as  embracing  both  heaven  and  earth,  is  plainly 
set  forth  From  ch  x.  25  and  cL  Yiii  we  may  observe  how,  in 
the  nairower  sense  of  our  earthly  lowliness,  this  feUowship  is 
honoured. 

All  the  didactic  writings  of  the  apostles  speak  of  the  consumr- 
TncUion  of  salvation  by  the  perfected  Tfianifestation  of  Jesus  Ch/riM. 
However  forcibly  the  state  of  salvation  may  be  represented  as 
actuai  and  characteristically  penetrating  into  worldly  life,  it 
nevertheless  always  appears  to  be  only  of  an  inchoative  nature 
whdle  on  earth,  so  that  its  consummation  forms  a  subject  of  hope. 
No  one  can  lay  a  greater  stress  than  John  on  the  present  reality 
of  the  divine  life  in  Christ,  and  yet  he  forcibly  declares  that 
its  perfection  is  only  a  subject  of  hope  (1  John  iii  2  £).  The 
ikvU  assumes  the  same  position  in  Paul  (Eomu  viii  24, 
V.  1  1,  etc.).  This  consummation  of  salvation  depends  on  tiie 
perfected  manifestation,  or  on  the  wa^vala  of  Christ  (1  John 
ii  28,  c£  18,  iii  2  ;   1  Cor.  i  7,  xv.  23  ;   1  Thess.  iv.  15  ffi  ; 
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2  Thess.  i.  3  fi: ;  1  Pet  i  7/13,  iy.  13,  c£  v.  1,  4,  10 ;  Jas. 
V.  7,  9,  i  12,  ii  5). 

These  essential  points  of  unity  in  the  apostoKc  writings  depend 
on  a  religious  view  of  the  worid  which  was  rooted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  its  New  Testament  fonn, 
forms  the  basis  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  latter.  The  main  features 
of  this  view  are  as  follows: — The  worid  is  absolutely  created, 
maintained,  ruled,  and  supported  by  God.  God  manifests  Him- 
seK  in  the  world,  and  is  active  in  the  world,  but  is  Himself  abso- 
lutely exalted  above  it  He  is  holy  (Jas.  i  13),  and  the  sole 
source  of  life ;  hence  He  is  good,  and  giveth  liberally  (Jas.  i  5) ; 
He  is  also  Urve  (1  John  iv.  8).  But  the  world  is  at  enmity  loith  God 
(Jas.  iv.  4),  and  in  sin,  which  plainly  is  not  from  God  (Jas. 
i  13),  but  proceeds  from  the  world.  The  world  is  therefore  un- 
clean, and  contaminates  those  who  are  in  contact  with  it  (Jas. 
i  27) ;  it  is  subject  to  death  (Jas.  1  15),  and  is  perishable  and 
transitory  (Jas.  i  10  £ ;  1  Pet  i  24).  But,  in  the  midst  of 
this  perishable  world,  the  attributes  of  which  are  shared  by  Tr&aa 
cap^  (1  Pet  i  24),  God  is  active,  as  the  Father  who  has  begotten 
mankind  anew,  as  the  first-fruits  of  His  creatures  (Jas.  i  18), 
and  communicates  a  life  from  incorruptible  seed,  by  means  of  the 
word  of  truth  (1  Pet  i  23-25).  Thus  God,  by  means  of  His 
absolute  holiness  and  goodness,  establishes  in  this  world  Sis  ever- 
lasting  kingdom  (1  Cor.  iv.  20,  vi  9  £;  Rom.  v.  21,  xiv.  17; 
1  Pet  ii  9  £,  etc.).  It  will  be  subsequently  shown  that  all  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  based  upon  the  main  features 
of  this  biblical  view  of  the  world,  which,  however,  is  very  vari- 
ously developed.  They  are,  indeed,  so  much  a  matter  presupposed, 
that  the  apostolical  teaching,  in  its  more  simple  form,  does  not 
dwell  upon  these  points  with  a  view  of  giving  any  special  instruc- 
tion on  them.  The  doctrines  of  Christian  salvation  grow  out 
organically,  therefore,  from  a  very  wide  field.  And  it  may  readily 
be  seen  that,  where  the  main  points  of  such  a  religious  view  pf 
the  world  were  acknowledged,  it  only  required  the  entry  of  the 
Saviour  into  the  world,  to  enable  the  living  plant  of  apostolical 
teaching  to  shoot  forth  on  such  fruitful  soil 

Both  in  the  main  doctrines,  and  also  in  the  religious  view  of 
the  world,  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  agrees  with  that  of  Jesvs  ;  for 
all  the  main  points  of  the  former  are  found  in  the  didactic  dis- 
courses recorded  by  the  evangelists,  and  the  view  of  the  world  ia 
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essentially  the  same  in  both.  But  still  there  is  a  difference 
between  them,  particularly  in  consequence  of  the  continuous  de- 
velopment of  Christ's  work.  As  His  work  was  gradually  accom- 
plished, it  is  unmistakeable  that,  in  the  course  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
HimseK,  there  is  a  gradual  advance  in  His  testimony  as  to  Him- 
self This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  testimony  as  to  His 
atoning  death,  and  the  comm\mication  of  the  Spirit  Not  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  Christ's  earthly  appearance  was  His,  testi- 
mony developed  into  a  whole ;  and  not  \mtil  after  the  work  of 
Jesus  had  received  its  last  confirmation,  by  the  pouring  out  of  the 
Spirit  from  Him  as  a  heavenly  glorified  Eedeemer,  could  the 
believers  in  Him  enter  fully  into  the  fellowship  of  His  life,  and 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  consciousness  of  it.  But  the  more  the 
•  personality  of  the  Lord  was  unique  in  its  kind,  the  more  unique 
also  His  mode  of  teaching.  His  richness  of  forms  could  be  at 
the  command  of  Him  alone  ;  and  this  richness  was  needed  to  ex- 
press the  infinite  purport  of  His  consciousness,  according  to  the 
susceptibility  of  His  hearers.  But  the  personality  of  the  Lord 
also  involved  the  utmost  concentration  in  His  comprehensive 
view.  Hence,  in  all  His  many-sidedness  of  expression,  there  is 
no  analysis,  no  mere  conceptions,  no  use  of  subtleties ;  all  is  con- 
crete and  intuitive.  This  form  of  teaching  could  not  pass  on  to 
the  apostles ;  they  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  conceptional 
and  argimientative  line  of  teaching;  and  hence  the  individual 
differences  which  all  the  illumination  by  the  Divine  Spirit  failed 
to  remove. 

But  there  are  other  points  which  cause  a  distinction  between 
the  teaching  of  Christ  and  that  of  the  apostles,  namely,  the  differ- 
ence in  aim,  in  the  men  addressed,  and  in  the  circumstances 
generally.  The  apostles  often  found  themselves  confronted  with 
communities  in  whom  conviction  might  be  presupposed ;  but  they 
also  had  to  do  with  Gentiles  of  very  varied  national  culture. 
Generally  speaking,  the  people  to  whom  the  apostles  wrote  were 
of  different  kinds ;  and  therefore  the  aim  differed  in  each  indivi- 
dual epistle,  varying  according  to  the  manifold  modifications  of 
temporal  and  local  circumstances.  All  these  things  were  other- 
wise in  the  didactic  expositions  of  our  Lord ;  for,  although  He 
never  was  in  a  position  to  follow  a  purely  objective  course  of 
teaching,  being  always  actuated  by  a  distinct  purpose  in  respect 
to  men,  time,  or  circumstances,  still  His  teaching,  on  accoimt  of 
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its  limitation  to  the  Jews,  was  throughout  different  from  that  of 
the  apostles.  And  yet,  if  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  is  compared 
with  that  of  His  disciples,  there  is  more  cause  for  wonder  at  the 
harmony  than  at  the  difference  between  them. 

§  54.  The  Apostolic  TeachiTig  in  general,  considered  with  respect 
to  the  Differences  therein — The  DiffereTices  generally. 

Proceeding  even  on  the  dogmatic  idea  of  inspiration,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  the  personalities  of  the  apostles  caused  differ- 
ences in  their  teaching.  For,  in  those  inspired  or  illuminated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  the  peculiarity  of  individudism  is  not  removed, 
although  purified  and  transformed.  Still  less  could  any  external 
rule,  or  a  mere  concert  among  the  apostles  themselves,  fetter  the 
freedom  of  the  living  spirit.  The  more  manifold  the  opposition 
to  Christianity,  and  the  more  numerous  the  needs  which  its  first 
preaching  had  to  meet,  the  greater  the  necessity  for  a  variety  in 
their  unity.  As  it  was  of  the  l^ighest  importance  for  the  Church 
that  the  historical  appearance  of  the  Saviour  should  be  recorded 
by  several  authors  and  not  merely  by  one,  so  is  it  also  a  feature 
in  the  New  Testament  canon,  intended  for  all  times,  that  the 
apostolical  teaching  should  be  set  forth  by  various  men,  all 
equally  fitted  both  by  calling  and  position.  The  more  surely  the 
destination  of  the  gospel  was  universal  in  its  aim,  the  more  suit- 
able to  this  aim  was  a  didactic  system  which  proceeded  from 
various  points  of  view,  and,  from  the  very  beginning,  was  calcu- 
lated to  meet  various  needs,  being  subject  to  a  variety  of  personal 
colouring.  K,  in  the  original  apostolic  teaching,  this  manifold 
variety  had  not  existed,  there  would  have  been  a  danger  of  a  one- 
sided view  being  taken,  which  might  have  hindered  an  energetic 
development  of  Christian  doctrine,  not  merely  for  the  earliest 
period,  but  even  for  all  time  to  come.  Thus,  then,  the  differences 
in  the  apostolical  teaching  are  of  that  kind  that  they  do  not 
refer  merely  to  details,  but  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  doctrine, 
so,  however,  that  they  all  keep  within  a  certain  mean,  which  waa 
no  less  original  than  well  adapted  to  preserve  the  whole  teaching 
from  degeneration. 

But,  although  these  differences  do  not  refer  merely  to  details, 
neither  is  the  aggregate  of  apostolic  teaching  composed  of  hetero- 
geneous elements  without  any  mutual  characteristics,  nor  are 
these  elements  so  similar,  that  only  a  few  details  are  variously 
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framed,  so  tliat  the  whole  presents  no  diversified  points  of  view. 
In  seeking  for  ihe  grounds  of  difference  in  the  apostolical  teaching, 
we  must  look  for  them  within  ChrisHanity,  and  in  the  circle  of  the 
apostles  themselves  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tnean  to  which  the 
apostolical  teaching  kept  is  both  original  and  conservative.  It  is 
original,  because,  having  made  itself  manifest  among  the  apostles 
in  the  apostolic  age,  at  unquestionable  historical  dates,  it  was  not 
the  result  of  a  long  course  of  ferment  and  disunion,  by  which 
a  middle  view  would  perhaps  be  arrived  at  With  regard  to  this, 
however,  we  must  of  course  exercise  an  impartial  interpretation. 
This  original  apostolical  mean  is  also  essentially  conservative ;  for, 
so  long  as  it  was  maintained,  the  teaching  was  preserved  from  those 
extremes  which  existed  among  the  Ebionites,  the  Marcionites,  and 
the  school  of  the  Gnostics  generally.  Thus  the  various  statements 
of  apostolical  doctrine  form  links  in  a  well-connected  chain,  and 
tend  to  confirm  one  another  as  a  multiplicity  of  witnesses  and 
testimony  for  the  one  great  system  of  apostolic  trutL 

§  55.   The  Apostolical  Teaching  in  general,  considered  with  respect 
to  the  Differences  therein — The  Particuiar  Fundamental  Forms. 

In  considering  the  actuating  power  which,  being  involved  in 
Christianity  itself,  produces  these  differences  in  the  development 
of  Christian  teaching,  we  must  necessarily  regard  this  power  as 
being  that  special  element  of  Christian  truth  and  the  centre-point 
of  Christian  teaching,  namely,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  appearance 
as  the  fulfilm^it  of  the  old  covenant  The  further  development, 
both  of  the  teaching  as  to  Christ,  and  also  of  that  as  to  salvation, 
were  dependent  on  the  way  in  which  their  relation  to  the  old 
covenant  was  looked  at  The  idea  of  fulfilment  involves  two  points 
— ^the  connection  between  the  two  covenants,  and  the  former  being 
surpassed  by  the  latter.  The  extreme  view,  in  which  only  one 
or  the  otlier  of  these  two  points  were  maintained,  did  not  exist 
within  the  apostolic  circle.  In  the  latter,  the  difference  was  a 
quantitative  one ;  and  from  a  greater  stress  being  laid  on  one  or 
the  other  point,  arose  the  two  fundamental  forms  of  apostolical 
teaching,  which  therefore  are  distinct  in  their  character,  but  yet 
such  as  would  avoid  any  rupture  in  the  apostolical  ChurcL 

The  Jirst  fundammJtal  form  of  teaMng  lays  a  greater  stress  on 
the  unity  of  Christianity  with  the  old  covenant  In  this  two  points 
are  involved — the  law,  and  prophecy:  the  first,  as  the  divine 
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will  actually  conveyed ;  and  the  second,  pointing  to  the  futnie  as 
a  living,  continuous  development  of  the  provisional  divine  counseL 
Hence  arises  a  twofold  type  of  this  fundamental  fonn:  James 
taking  as  his  principle  that  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  taken  as 
law,  and  that  the  gospel  is  therefore  a  perfected  and  fulfilled  law ; 
on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  Peter  represents  the  gospel  as 
the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  promise  and  prophecy,  although 
the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  law  in  Christ  is 
not  disregarded.  The  two  views  are  manifestly  not  accidental, 
because  they  pervade  the  whole  of  their  didactic  expositions, 
and  are  involved  in  the  essence  of  the  subject  In  the  first 
type.  Christian  life  appears  as  if  freed  from  sin;  and  from  this 
standpoint,  therefore,  we  must  expect  a  thoroughly  practical  expo- 
sition of  doctrine.  Christianity  is  the  fad  by  which  the  law  is 
fulfilled.  In  the  second  type,  which  is  connected  with  prophecy, 
this  practical  side  is  not  wanting, — ^for  the  prophets  teach  a  future 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  on  all  flesh,  which  is  tested  by  a  practical 
life  in  the  Spirit, — but  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  will  not  righfly 
make  itself  apparent  until  the  prophecy  of  Christ  is  represented  as 
actually  fulfilled.  The  appearance  of  Christ  is  therefore  com- 
prehended in  all  its  completeness ;  and  Christological  dogma  is 
brought  forward,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  teaching  as  to  the 
historical  appearance  of  the  Saviour.  As  in  this  the  practical 
life  of  the  Christian  is  presented,  both  the  types  of  this  first 
fundamental  form  of  apostolical  teaching  represent  Christianity 
as  it  is  presented  in  Chiisfs  appearance. 

The  second  fwidamental  form  of  teaching  has  also  developed 
a  twofold  type,  only  the  relation  between  them  is  of  a  different 
kind.  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  covenant,  is  the 
main  view  of  this  line  of  teaching.  It  cannot,  therefore,  adhere 
to  the  forms  of  the  old  covenant,  but  must  be  carried  out  by  a 
positive  development  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  new  covenant 
This  peculiarity  is  redeeming  grace  in  Christ ;  therefore  the  teach- 
ing as  to  Christ,  which  in  the  first  fundamental  form  was  more 
taken  for  granted,  is  now  dwelt  upon.  Within  the  field  thus 
traced  out,  Paul,  in  the  first  place,  keeps  to  the  contrast  presented 
by  the  Old  Testament  law,  and  lays  down  the  main  proposition, 
that  Christianity  is  not  a  law,  but  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod. 
But  although  the  native  side  of  his  teaching,  viz.  that  man 
cannot  be  saved  by  tiie  law,  is,  in  the  first  place,  based  on  bis 
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teaching  as  to  sin,  still  the  positive  side,  that  grace  redeems, 
must  proceed  on  Christological  ground,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
redeeming  agency  of  Christ  must  be  carefully  developed.  In  the 
Pauline  epistles,  there  are,  however,  ever  increasing  indications 
of  a  movement  towards  the  Christological  side.  The  Apostle 
John  represents  the  gospel  chiefly  as  distinguished  from  the  old 
covenant,  inasmuch  as  it  is  neither  law  nor  prophecy;  but  is 
something  more  than  these,  comprehending  all  primitive  elements 
in  the  person  of  Christ.  John  has  not  to  contend,  like  Paul,  for 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  distinction,  but  appears  to  be  in  the  - 
quiet  possession  of  it  (cf.  John  i  17).  The  distinction  between 
that  which  existed  and  that  which  had  been,  is  connected  with 
the  person  of  the  Mediator,  through  whom  the  law,  and  also 
grace  and  truth,  have  entered  into  human  life.  The  only- 
begotten  Son  alone  hath  seen  God  and  declared  Him  to  us  (John 
i  18).  John  can,  without  hindrance,  carry  out  that  to  which 
his  individuality  appears  to  urge  him,  and  make  his  teaching  as 
to  the  person  of  Christ  both  his  commencing  point  and  chief 
subject;  but  Paul  is  compelled  to  argue  on  the  anthropological 
side.  Also,  in  the  last  period  of  the  apostolical  age,  a  one-sided 
idealism  made  its  appearance,  especially  as  regarded  the  person  of 
Christ,  manifesting  itself  also,  as  it  appears,  in  an  antinomian 
tendency  (cf.  1  John  iii):  against  this  view  John's  writings 
evidently  desire  to  contend.  In  the  form  of  contemplation,  he 
surveys  the  unity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of  the  idea  and  the 
fact :  he  proceeds  on  the  fundamental  view  that  that  which  from 
the  beginning  had  been  hidden  in  the  Father,  the  Jaw)  atcwi/to?, 
has  become  the  subject  of  the  most  complete  historical  experi- 
ence, first  of  all  to  the  apostles  (1  John  i  1  ff.).  John's  exposi- 
tion ot  the  subject  is  intuitive;  that  is,  the  elements  are  not 
arranged  and  explained,  and  the  truth  is  not  brought  to  bear  by 
means  of  any  dialectical  line  of  argument  In  his  statement  of 
doctrine,  we  meet  with  grand  and  comprehensive  ideas  forming 
the  main  facts  of  the  peculiar  Christian  consciousness,  and 
resting  on  the  main  facts  of  the  gospel 

As  our  result,  we  have,  then,  the  apostolical  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament  in  two  fundamental  shapes,  each  of  which  is 
represented  by  a  twofold  type.  In  each  case,  both  the  internal 
connection  and  also  the  internal  differences  are  clear.  This 
result,  therefore,  is  well  adapted  to  confirm  the  idea  that  we  have 
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correctly  hit  upon  the  point  in  respect  to  which  the  various  forms 
of  apostolical  teaching  have  been  organically  framed.  It  also' 
appears  that  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  the 
historical  as  well  as  the  didactic  books,  follow  respectively  these 
four  forms  of  teaching,  so  far  as  regards  their  didactic  Christian 
character.  To  the  first  fundamental  form  of  teaching  belong  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark ;  and  we  shall  Jiave  occasion  to 
compare  James'  line  of  teaching  with  the  Gospel  of  Matthew, 
although  the  latter  also  appears  to  point  to  the  Petrine  system. 
The  Gospel  of  Mark  must  be  compared  with  the  doctrinal  form  of 
Peter.  In  comparing  the  Epistle  of  James  with  that  of  Jude,  we 
shall  find  that  the  latter  forms  a  transition  to  the  Petrine  system. 
With  the  Epistle  of  Jude  we  must,  however,  also  compare  the 
second  Epistle  of  Peter,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical  question, 
whether,  when  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  New  Testament 
theology,  this  epistle  is  linked  on  to  the  Petrine  system  or  not. 
As  regards  the  second  funda.mental  form  of  teaching,  we  shall  have 
to  compare  the  Pauline  system  with  the  historical  books  written 
by  Luke,  and,  among  the  didactic  writings,  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which,  like  Paul,  places  in  the  foreground  the  redeeming 
agency  of  Christ,  and  strives  and  contends  to  prove  the  superi- 
ority of  Christianity  over  the  old  covenant,  but  yet  at  the  same 
time  takes  a  decided  step  in  advance  in  the  development  of  the 
Christological  dogma,  and  points  so  plainly  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos,  that  it  forms  a  transition  to  the  system  followed  hy  John, 
This  latter  line  of  teaching,  which  we  shall  have  to  represent  as 
it  is  laid  down  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John  and  his  Gospel,  in 
the  latter,  chiefly  according  to  the  portions  in  which  the  evange- 
list speaks  in  his  own  name,  must  be  compared  with  the  Book  of 
Eevelation,  with  a  view  to  the  question  of  its  origin  when  con* 
sidered  in  relation  to  the  other  writings  of  John, 
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L  THE  FIRST  FUNDAMENTAL  FOEM  OF  THE  VAEIOTTS 
APOSTOLICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  TEACHING; 

OB,  CHBISTIAKITT  OONSIDERED  IN  ITS  UNITY  WITH  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

L   THE  APOSTOUCAL  TEACHING  OF  JAMES. 
§  56.  JSis  Epistle, 

The  author  of  this  epistle  styles  himself  the  servant  of  God  and 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  a  designation  which  might,  of  course, 
indicate  an  apostle,  but  yet  expresses  some  wider  idea,  and  gives 
us  cause  to  conclude  that  the  name  of  James  was  well  known  in 
his  time  as  that  of  a  man  of  distinction  in  the  Church  This 
James  addressed  a  circular  epistle  to  ihe  twelve  tribes  which  are 
scaitered  abroad.  It  is  to  be  imderstood  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  author  has  Christians  in  view  as  those  who  represented 
the  Jewish  nation  in  his  eyes,  consequently  the  Jewish  Christians 
of  all  tribes  scattered  among  the  nations  outside  Falestina 
Perhaps,  however,  both  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  are  meant, 
who  lived  dispersed  in  every  direction. 

This  circular  epistle  has  been  handed  down  to  us  .in  our 
canon,  although  it  is  placed  among  the  avrcKeyofiepa,  On  the 
other  hand,  its  antiquity  was  acknowledged  without  question  in 
the  ancient  Church,  as,  according  to  Eusebius,  ancient  authors 
already  appealed  to  it  as  an  authority.  It  was  evidently 
made  use  of  by  Clemens  Eomanus  (J^.  Z  cd  Cor.  c.  x.),  and 
portions  of  the  Pastor  of  Hennas  are  unmistakeably  based  upon 
passages  of  James'  Epistle.  We  must,  therefore,  if  we  would 
deny  that  the  latter  was  composed  in  the  apostolic  ages,  very 
considerably  reduce  the  antiquity  of  these  writings,  or  most  un- 
naturally assume  that  they  were  all  derived  from  some  common 
source.  Added  to  this,  the  epistle  has  been  quoted  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the  Church  as  the  work  of  the 
Apostle  James,  and  was  received  into  the  canon  of  the  most 
ancient  Syrian  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was  there- 
fore esteemed  as  canonical  in  the  Church  which  was  closely 
eonnected  with  the  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  and  with 
James.  On  the  other  hand,  this  epistle  certainly  appears  to 
presuppose  other  New  Testament  data.     It  has  been  supposed 
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that  elements  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  as  those  to  the  Galatians 
and  Eomans,  also  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  first  of 
Peter,  have  been  alluded  to  or  made  use  of  in  the  Epistle  of 
Jamea  "Saw  on  this  point  cauticHi  must  certainly  be  used. 
Erom  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  epistle,  it  cannot  be 
asserted  that  everything  in  it  was  derived  from  general  Chris- 
tian and  Old  Testament  ideas  without  any  reference  to  Paul; 
but  it  might  be  that  it  referred  to  some  of  the  well-known 
Pauline  dida  or  mode  of  teaching,  such  as  Abraham's  justifica- 
tion by  Mth,  of  which,  as  Paul's  teaching,  many  at  that  time 
must  have  been  aware,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  epistles 
either  to  the  Galatians  or  Bomans.  But  even  if  the  analogy 
with  certain  Pauline  passages  should  lead  us  to  believe  ihat 
these  epistles  had  been  made  use  of,  at  the  most  the  result 
would  be,  as  indicated,  indeed,  by  other  circumstances,  that  the 
Epistle  of  James  was  written  not  long  hefore  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  evident  proof  that  in  this  epistle  we 
have  the  most  ancient  writing  of  the  apostolic  age  (Schnecken- 
burger).  We  find  also  in  the  epistle  evidence  of  a  degeneracy  in 
Christian  communities,  and,  in  addition,  the  presupposition  of  a 
somewhat  long  existence  of  Jewish-Christiatt  churches  outside 
Palestina  Christians  were  in  danger,  owing  to  their  trials,  of 
becoming  imfaithful  to  their  belief  (cL  i.  2  fit,  12),  and  of  giving 
themselves  up  to  a  dead  faith,  in  contrast  to  one  which  mani- 
fested itself  by  works  (ch.  i  22  £  ii).  Love  had  grown  cold, 
and  in  connection  with  this  there  was  a  pressing  forward  to 
become  teachers  in  the  Church  (cL  iii.  1  £) ;  a  spirit  of  litigious- 
ness  had  arisen,  and  a  Hfe  entirely  conformed  to  the  wodd 
(ch.  iv.,  v.),  combined  with  a  want  of  love  and  a  violation  of 
true  brotherly  affection,  by  a  preference  given  to  tite  rich  and 
distinguished,  forgetting  that  the  main  and  essential  point  does 
•  not  depend  on  externals,  but  on  the  new  life  begotten  by  God 
through  His  quickening  word  (ch.  L  18).  At  the  same  time,  tjhe 
Church, — ^which,  although  called  awarymyi)  (ch.  ii  2),  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  the  Jewish  synagogue,  in  which  these  Christians 
were  stUl  in  the  habit  of  assembling  with  the  Jews,  but  as  ihe 
Church  named  after  it, — was  organized  by  its  eldera  All  tliese 
indications  point  to  a  not  very  early  period  in  the  apostolic  age ; 
but,  on  thfi  other  hand,  not  to  a  post-apostolic  time,  tor  circum- 
stances cf  this  kind  were  certainly  features  of  the   ChriBtian 
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community  in  the  apostolic  age  (1  Cor.  L  and  il ;  CoL  iL  1 ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  21,  vi  2  fit,  etc.). 

This  epistle  is  doubtless  intended  to  claim  as  its  author  that 
James  who  was  for  a  long  period  ai  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13  fif.,  xxi.  18),  and  was  reckoned 
by  Paul  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  tlie  Chureh  (GaL  iL  9),  being 
styled  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (GaL  i.  19).  The  position  of  this 
James  with  regard  to  Paul  can  be  best  understood  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul  himseK  (GaL  iL  1-14),  in  a  passage  which  modem 
criticism  has  made  an  unwarrantable  use  of,  by  founding  on  it  the 
theory  of  an  irremediable  dissension  between  the  apostles.  Who- 
ever reads  this  passage  just  as  it  stands,  will  see  that  in  it  James 
acknowledges  the  independent  apostolical  authority  of  Paul,  pro- 
fesses himself  to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  brotherly  fellow- 
ship with  him,  requiring,  indeed,  no  alteration  in  his  teaching, 
and  plainly  rwt  desiring  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  be 
bound  to  keep  the  Mosaical  law.  In  Acts  xv.  we  find  James 
taking  up  a  similar  position;  and,  in  respect  to  the  question 
discussed  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  as  to  the  relation  to  be 
observed  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  law,  he  gives  a 
decision  quite  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  we  observe  in 
GaL  iL  Both  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  also  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  his  attitude  on  these  points  appears  that  of 
an  apostolic  man  who  comprehended  Christianity  essentially  in 
its  harmony  with  the  old  covenant.  But  for  this  very  reason, 
although  he  was  an  apostle  of  the  Jewish  Christians,  and  the 
head  of  the  mother  Church  of  Jerusalem,  his  attitude  towards 
Paul  was  quite  different  from  that  of  the  Ebionite  party,  which 
was  altogether  hostUely  inclined  towards  the  Gentile  apostle. 
The  7rap€L<raKTot  n/reuSoSeX^l  must  have  unrighteously  made  their 
way,  not  merely  into  the  Gentile  Christian  Church  of  Antioch, 
but  also  into  tke  Christian  community  generally ;  for  in  GaL  i 
Paul  regards  the  Galatian  heretics  as  desiring  to  pervert  the 
G^tians  from  the  grace  of  Jesus  Christ  into  another  gospel, 
and  expresses  a  curse  against  them.  Although,  in  GaL  iL  12, 
those  who  came  from  Jerusalem  are  called  oi  airo  *IaK(i)fiov,  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  were  sent  by  James  with  an  improper 
purpose.  Of  course,  they  looked  upon  James  as  their  chief. 
But  how  often  do  we  see  disciples  going  further  than  their 
master?     Is  it  not,  however,  possible  that  James  had  a  full 
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conviction  that  salvation  depended  solely  on  a  believing  ap- 
prehension of  Jesus  Christ  ?  If  it  were  otherwise,  how  could 
he  have  given  to  Paul  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  ?  It  may 
perhaps  be  assumed  that  James,  more  than  Peter,  considered  it 
proper  to  observe  the  law  as  a  matter  of  theocratical  piety. 
From  Hegesippus,  whose  account  of  James  shows  a  colouring  of 
Ebionite  party  feeling,  and  from  Josephus,  we  learn  that  James 
waa  sumamed  the  Just  on  account  of  his  strictly  moral  and  legal 
life,  and  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  shortly  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem. 

The  personality  of  James,  as  previously  depicted,  harmonizes 
to  a  high  degree  with  the  purport  and  form  of  this  epistle ;  and 
the  arguments  brought  forward  against  its  genuineness,  which 
are  derived  from  its  contents,  setting  aside  any  external  evidence, 
can  be  readily  refuted.  Especially  that  (1)  the  epistle  is  wanting 
in  any  individuality ;  and  (2)  that  the  dogmatic  matter  points 
to  a  later  date  of  composition.  As  to  the  first  point,  this  epistle 
cannot  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  all  individuality,  and  least  of 
all  in  those  features  which  characterized  the  highly  esteemed 
James.  Only  read  what  has  been  said  of  this  epistle  by  Herder^ 
and  Kem,^  two  imprejudiced  and  thorough  students  of  it.  The 
peculiar  power  of  the  book  is,  indeed,  surprising  to  many  readers; 
also  the  urging  on  to  action,  and  the  practical  tendency  which 
does  not  specially  dwell  upon  dogma ;  whilst,  added  to  this,  the 
nature  of  Christianity  in  its  practical  tendency  is  beautifully  and 
accurately  set  forth  as  the  one  power  which  can  impart  a  new 
life  from  God  to  men,  and  thus  save  their  souls.  The  style  is 
sententious  and  gnome-like,  with  beautiful  and  simple  imagery 
derived  from  nature.  If  we  compare  wdth  this  epistle  any  of 
the  edifying  works  which  we  possess  of  the  second  century,  how 
peculiar  and  forcible  does  the  former  appear !  With  regard  to 
the  second  point,  that  the  dogmatic  character  points  to  a  later 
age,  it  is  said  (Schwegler)  that  the  form  of  Ebionitism  is  here  so 
mild  that  the  epistle  cannot  belong  to  the  apostolical  age.  But 
certainly,  if  a  zealous  Ebionite  is  expected  to  be  found,  a  mistake 
is  made  as  to  the  author.  It  has  been  added  that  no  distinct 
inducing  cause  for  this  epistle  can  anywhere  be  recognised,  and 
that  the  epistolary  form  must  be  mere  fiction.     But  its  aim  is 

^  Die  Briefs  ziveier  Brilder  des  Herm  in  unsrem  Canon, 
*  Commentar  zum  Brief  Jacobi, 
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in  fact  dear,  namely,  to  strive  against  a  barren  Christianity, 
which  admitted  of  a  woridly  life  of  pleasure,  and  useless  dissen- 
sions, especially  also  doctrinal  dissensions.  As  regards  the 
external  evidence,  the  state  of  the  case  is  exaggerated  if  it  is 
asserted  that  there  is  complete  silence  as  to  this  epistle  during 
the  first  two  centuries.  And  Credner  has  very  justly  drawn 
attention  to  the  point,  that  the  uncertainty  whether  James  the 
brother  <rf  the  Lord  was  an  apostle  or  not,  had  exercised  some 
influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  ancient  Church  with  respect  to 
James'  Epistle. 

The  question.  Whether  JarneB  was  an  apostle  or  not .?  is  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  dedda  Some  of  the  ancient  testimony  is  in  favour  of 
the  affirmative  view,  and  some  in  favour  of  the  negative.  The 
usual  opinion  distinguishes  James  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Church  in  Jerusalem,  and  was  the  author  of  the  epistle  we  are 
considering,  who  also  is  said  to  have  died  a  violent  death  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  Apostle  James,  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  ;  so  that  the  former  was,  indeed,  the  brother  of  the  Lord, 
but  Twt  an  apostle.  In  modem  times  his  apostolic  dignity  has 
been  vindicated  by  Wieseler  and  others ;  but  yet  on  various 
grounds  his  idea  is  improbabla  As  regards,  first  of  all,  the  high 
estimation  in  which  James  was  held,  this  belonged  to  a  later 
period  of  the  apostolical  age,  at  a  time  when  the  apostles  as  a  body 
no  longer  lived  in  Jerusalem,  and  when  the  somewhat  late  conver- 
sion of  James  (cf.  John  vii.  3-5)  was  no  longer  fresh  in  memory, 
so  that  his  high  authority  is  easily  explicable.  Added  to  this, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  attributes  of  Jarnes,  even  if  he  were  not 
an  apostle,  might  have  obtained  for  him  in  the  course  of  time  great 
authority  amongst  the  Jewish  Christians.  In  the  first  place,  he 
must  have  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  daily  intercourse  with 
Jesus  (John  ii  12,  vii  3,  4).  If  we  assume  that  James  was  in- 
duced to  become  a  believer  by  the  appearance  of  the  Eisen  One, 
we  may  look  upon  him  as  identical  with  the  James  mentioned 
1  Cor.  XV.  7,  or  not  At  all  events,  the  brethren  of  Jesus  are  ex- 
pressly named  among  the  £aithful  after  the  ascension  (Acts  i  14), 
whilst  before  they  had  been  xmbelievers  (John  vii  5).  The  Lord 
Himself,  too,  after  His  resurrection,  appears  to  have  sent  to  His 
brethren  ("  Go  tell  my  brethren,"  Matt,  xxviii  10 ;  John  xx.  17, 
— 6U1  expression  which  is  chosen  so  as  not  to  be  limited  to  the 
disciples).     The  Judaistic  opponents  of  Paul  do  not  appear  to 
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have  required  moie  than  these  points  as  the  requisites  for  the 
apostleship  (1  Cor.  ix.  1) ;  and  no  more  could  be  needed  for  the 
highest  personal  authority.  If  James  thus  became  a  believer,  the 
importance  of  his  earlier  intercourse  with  the  Lord  would  thus 
increase  in  the  eyes  of  other  Christians,  especially  of  the  later 
converted ;  and,,  looking  at  the  material  tendency  of  Judaism,  the 
bodily  relationship  must  have  had  the  effect  of  elevating  him 
above  all  non-apostles,  and  perhaps  over  the  apostles  themselves. 
In  addition,  we  must  consider  the  mental,  and  especially  the 
moral,  personality  of  this  James.  According  to  all  the  traces  to 
be  found  of  him  in  history,  his  was  an  exceedingly  moral,  power- 
ful, energetic  character.  He  was  a  man  perfect  in  all  things 
( Jas.  i  4) ;  and  at  the  same  time  his  piety  was  chiefly  exercised 
in  the  Old  Testament  form, — a  tendency  which  produced  him  high 
reputation  among  the  Jewish  people.  This  reacted  on  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  which  still  shared  in  the  temple-worship,  and,  imder 
the  guidance  of  such  a  person,  obtained  much  approval  among  the 
yet  unconverted  Jews  who  assembled  in  Jerusalem  for  the  feasts. 
AU  this  seems  to  annoimce  an  apostle-like  authority;  but  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  the  Jewish  Christians  claimed  in  thesi 
apostolical  dignity  for  James.  Paul  mentions  his  name  before 
even  Peter  and  John ;  but  this  priority  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  with  the  JudaiziDg  Christians  in  Galatia  the  name  of  James 
may,  in  fact,  have  had  the  greatest  weight  Certainly  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  James  is  not  mentioned  as  the  Lord's 
brother;  two  apostles  named  James  being  mentioned,  one  of 
whom  was  beheaded  at  an  early  date,  and  of  the  other  no  details 
are  subsequently  given.  But  if  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was 
chiefly  calculated  for  Jewish  Christians,  they  must  have  been  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  person  of  their  James  that  any  further 
description  of  him  was  not  needed  The  passage  GraL  i  19  can 
be  very  easily  explained  without  making  out  "  James  the  Lord's 
brother"  to  be  an  apostle.  The  supposition,  that  in  the  passages 
6aL  1  19  and  ii  9  two  persons  are  meant,  is  manifestly  erroneous. 
Whether  James  were  an  apostle  or  not,  Paul  expressly  says  that 
in  the  apostolical  time  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  pUlars  of" 
the  Church.  His  doctrinal  statements  in  our  canon  are  therefore, 
at  all  events,  of  high  interest.  James  represents,  also,  a  peculiar 
tendency  which  had  its  determined  position  in  the  organic  develop- 
ment of  apostolical  teaching,  and  historically  coincided,  without 
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doubt,  with  the  position  taken  by  the  afore-mentioned  James  in 
Jenisalem. 

§  57.   Tlie  Tcacliing  of  James — The  Fundamental  Principle. 

James  proceeds  upon  a  subjective  view  of  Christianity,  and 
makes  this  the  real  subject  of  his  statement,  only  referring  to  the 
objective  side  occasionally,  with  the  aim  of  more  closely  defining 
or  further  developing  the  former.  Tliis  view  coincides  with  the 
practical  aim  of  the  epistle,  and  is  caused  by  the  entire  bent  of 
the  author's  mind,  and  consequently,  also,  by  the  mode  in  which 
he  comprehended  objective  Christianity,  and  defined  the  idea  of 
God  and  Christ.  The  appropriated  Christian  life  is  the  province 
to  which  he  devotes  himseK,  and  this  is  made  the  subject  of  his 
epistle.  Subjective  Christianity  is  represented  by  James,  in  the 
first  place,  qb  faith  (ch.  i.  3,  6-8,  ii  1,  5,  14-26,  v.  15). 

As  regards  the  nature  of  faith,  it  is  in  its  inner  form  a  con- 
fidence devoid  of  doubt  (ch.  i.  6),  "  nothing  wavering"  (ver.  6), 
excluding  all  weakness  and  double-mindedness  (ver.  8).  Faith 
embraces  in  itself  a  moral  unity  and  stedfastness,  being  attained 
by  means  of  trials.  Faith  is  therefore  essentially  ^^wac^ica/,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  really  possessed  xmless  it  is  manifested  in  action  (ch. 
iL  1  fif.).  It  is  not  merely  a  believing  knowledge, — for  devils  also 
believe  in  the  qne'  God,  but  their  belief  is  coupled  with  a  guilty 
consciousness  (ii  19), — ^but  it  is  a  living  faith  which  manifests 
itseK  (l  3).  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  separated  from  works  with- 
out becoming  in  itself  something  dead  (ii.  17,  26),  being,  on  the 
contrary,  an  active  principle  and  impulsive  power  in  men.  The 
object  of  this  faith  is,  first,  the  one  God  (ii  19),  the  Creator  and 
Lord  of  the  world  and  men,  who  are  only  induced  by  folly  and 
sin  to  forget  their  dependence  on  Him  (iv.  13-17)  "  who  is  able 
to  save  and  to  destroy,"  the  KvpLo<;,  conformably  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment njn;  (i.  7,  cf.  5,  12,  iv.  15,  V.  10,  11  ;  on  the  contrary,  in 
V.  14,  15,  Christ  may  be  understood).  He  is  also  called  Kvpio^ 
aafiacoO  (v.  4),  and  ©€09  /cal  irarrip  (i  27,  iii  9),  as  the  fatherly 
Creator.  But  the  faith  is  also  in  /esus  Christ,  and  in  Him  most 
decisively  as  the  exalted  and  glorified  Lord  (l  1,  ii.  1,  v.  7,  8). 
This  faith  is,  indeed,  not  set  forth  in  detail,  the  only  point  to 
which  prominence  is  given  being  that  of  the  irapov&la  (v.  7,  8), 
in  which  Jesus  the  Kvpio^  will  appear  as  Judge.  However 
simple  these  features  may  be,  it  is,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  sig- 
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nificant  "that  Jesus  is  throughout  designated  as  Kvpto^,  and  that 
this  Kvpio^  Jesus  is  named  in  juxtaposition  with  God  (L  1), — a 
significance  which  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  t^9»So^9,  since 
Zo^a  is  the  specific  expression  for  the  divine  glory.  The  attribute 
KpLTfj^  also  alternates  between  Him  (v.  9)  and  God  (iv.  12).  The 
Christology  is  not  carried  further  in  this  epistle.  Jesus  is  re- 
presented as  the  Judge ;  but  His  office  as  Eedeemer,  and  the  facts 
of  His  life,  on  which  this  office  is  based,  are  not  mentioned ; 
therefore  the  practical  faith  is  taken  for  the  most  part  as  a  mono- 
theistic faith  in  God. 

The  relation  of  faith  to  jtbstifuMion  (ii  14—26)  forilis  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  didactic  element  of  the  epistle.  In  this 
section,  justification  is  designated  by  the  word  8iKaiova0ai  (vers. 
21,  24,  25),  used  by  Paul,  and  also  by  Jesus  Himself  (Luke  xviii. 
14).  This,  however,  is  the  only  place  in  which  James  employs 
the  word,  and  it  has  somewhat  the  appearanpe  as  if  he  had  bor- 
rowed it  from  other  sources,  especially  as  he  is  here  evidently 
endeavouring  to  set  aside  some  view  of  the  relation  of  faith  to 
justification  which  he  did  hot  consider  to  be  the  correct  one. 
The  idea  of  justification  is  (in  James)  contained  in  a&aav  (ii  14) 
as  the  general  designation  of  salvation  (L  21),  and  is  explained 
(ii.  23)  by  Tioyi^eadac  ek  SiKaioavprjv  and  ^tKov  Oeov  K\7}0i]vaL 
In  this,  James,  like  Paul  (Rom.  iv.  3),  has  referred  to  Gen.  xv.  6, 
and  understands  the  meaning  of  justification  to  be  to  declare  right- 
eouSy  to  treat  as  righteous,  and  place  in  a  friendly  relation  to  God. 

In  this  epistle  justification  is  said  to  be  conditioTial,  not  on 
faith  alone,  hut  on  works  (ii.  21,  24,  25;  cf.  Heb.  xi  17,  31). 
But  when  James  says  i^  ipycav,  7riaTv<s  is  not  excluded.  The  works 
are  those  of  faith,  not  works  simply  as  such.  He  merely  opposes 
the  delusion  that  justification  was  conditional  on  bare  faith  which 
is  without  works,  and  therefore  dead  (ver.  26).  The  epya,  then, 
are  not  works  of  the  law, — that  is,  not  works  performed  without 
faith  in  Christ,  and  merely  as  a  fvdfilment  of  the  Old  Testament 
law ;  and  the  whole  development  of  the  subject  shows  that  JameS 
is  speaking  of  works  by  which  faith  may  manifest  its  vitality  and 
activity, — but  they  are  fruits  of,  ^nd  not  identical  with  faith, 
although  he  says  that  no  real  faith  can  be  without  works.  A 
man  cannot  show  faith  without  works,  but,  where  works  exist, 
£dth  may  be  proved  by  them.  A  merely  theoretical  belief  with- 
out works  is  the  fidth  of  devils,  not  of  Christians  (ver.  19), — a 
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dead  and  empty  faith  (rers.  17,  20,  26).  Whoever  depends  on  a 
fSedth  of  this  kind  is  an  opOpcnro^  /cepo^  (ver.  20).  Whikt  James 
attributes  a  real  and  Christian  character  to  that  faith  only  which 
is  eflScacions,  and  therefore  practical,  he  will  acknowledge  no 
works  as  Christian  and  justifying  before  €rod  but  those  in  which 
iaith.  is  shown  (ver.  18),  and  is  perfected  (ver.  22).  We  must 
not  forget  that,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  faith  is  referred  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  more  general  and  indefinite  way  than  by  St.  Paul, 
the  death  of  Christ  and  His  atoning  power  not  being  mentioned 
by  the  former.  The  works  which  James  commends  are  the  fruits 
of  faith,  but  not  identical  with  it ;  and  justification  is  therefore, 
in  his  epistle,  made  conditional  on  works  effected  by  virtue 
of  faith,  and  not  on  faith  in  itself.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  justification  dependent  on  faith  alone.  Nevertheless  the 
difference  between  them  might  be  thought  much  greater  than  it 
reaUy  is.  James  and  Paul  entirely  agree  in  a  negative  assertion, 
which  is,  indeed,  of  a  twofold  nature.  (1)  As  regards  the  legal 
standpoint  of  the  Old  Testament  as  maintained  by  the  Judaists, 
both  say  that  justification  is  not  dependent  on  the  works  of  the  law. 
Paul  developes  this  proposition  polemically ;  and  although  James 
does  not  actually  bring  it  forward,  the  sense  of  it  is  involved  in 
his  teaching.  And  also,  (2)  as  regards  a  merely  theoretical 
Christianity,  both  agree  in  a  principle  which  is  in  the  first  place 
negative,  that  justification  is  not  made  conditional  on  a  dead 
faith.  This  is  the  point  which  James  argues  polemically,  and 
Paul  most  decidedly  opposes  in  intention,  when  he  desires  "a 
faith  which  worketh  by  love "  (Gal  v.  6).  But  in  positive  doc- 
trine there  is  a  difference  between  Paul  and  James ;  so  that  it 
might  be  said  that  faith,  so  long  as  it  is  without  works,  does 
justify,  according  to  Paul,  and  does  Tiot  justify,  according  to  James. 
But,  looking  at  James'  statements,  this  sharp  Une  of  distinction  is 
not  quite  a  correct  ona  The  deepest  ground  of  difference  between 
them  of  course  is,  that  James  looks  upon  faith  without  works  as 
dead,  and  that  Paul  most  folly  recogiuses  the  vitality  of  faith  in 
itself,  before  even  it  has  produced  works, — that  it  may  be  and  is  a 
principle  of  life  so  far  as  it  embraces  Christ,  and  exactly  so  far  a 
condition  of  justification,  apart  firom  the  fgict  whether  it  has  been 
developed  in  works.  John  also  agrees  with  this  Pauline  doctrine, 
most  distinctly  stating  that  faith  in  itseK  is  the  victory  which 
overoometh  the  world  (1  John  v.  4).     Paul  and  John  decidedly 
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go  back  to  the  first  principle  of  faith,  and  regard  it  in  this  position, 
whilst  James  looks  first  to  the  Christian  life  as  it  is  shown  forth, 
in  which,  faith,  on  its  appearance,  immediately  has  operated  in 
some  way  or  to  some  extent,  and  is  actively  engaged.  James, 
therefore,  says  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  as  the  body  with- 
out the  souL  But  this  very  comparison  should  remind  us  of  the 
necessity  of  not  misunderstanding  James.  ^  He  certainly  did  not 
intend  that  works  were  the  soul  and  faith  the  body.  Does  he  not 
always  revert  to  faith  when  he  wants  to  point  out  what  should 
be  done  or  left  undone  (e.g,  cL  ii  1  ff.,  i.  3,  iv.  7,  8)  ?  He  must, 
therefore,  by  no  means  be  understood  as  meaning  to  imply  that 
Gkd  would  by  works  only  recognise  the  genuineness  of  faith ; 
for  to  Him,  the  Omniscient,  the  true  nature  of  faith  must  be 
plainly  evident  ere  it  has  had  time  to  show  itself  in  works.  "  If, 
therefore,  James  had  been  asked  whether  a  faith,  in  itself  living, 
can  justify  the  subject,  although  no  time  were  allowed  for  this 
faith  to  prove  itself  by  works,  he  certainly  could  not  have  denied 
it;  for  his  view  of  faith  and  regeneration  tends  to  this,  although 
he  has  no  occasion  to  give  farther  development  to  the  idea  of 
faitL  He  had  not  to  do  with  readers  who  in  penitence  recog- 
nised their  gmlt  and  moral  impotence  (this  he  desires  for  them, 
iv.  9,  10),  but  with  those  who  contented  themselves  with,  and 
boasted  in,  a  merely  theoretical,  historical  faith ;  and,  being  de- 
void of  love,  and  despisers  of  poor  and  lowly  brethren  (ii.  1  ff.), 
presumed  to  be  teachers  and  scribes.  For  this  reason  he  calls 
their  attention  to  the  useless  nature  of  a  dead  faith.  Another 
reason  why  he  cannot  be  considered  to  ascribe  any  justifying 
power  to  works  per  se  may  be  gathered  from  his  teaching  as 
to  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  In  the  words  TroXKct  yhp  Trraiofiep 
wTravre;  (iii  2)  he  acknowledges  that  works  even  of  faith  are 
but  imperfect ;  also  that  true  Christians  need  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  (v.  15,  16,  20);  and  the  sins  of  those  who  have  sinned  to 
a  certain  extent  may  be  forgiven  on  the  condition  of  repentance 
and  believing  prayer,  in  the  first  place,  the  intercession  of  others. 
The  judgment  which  they  are  to  expect  is  one  of  mercy  (ii  13). 
An  this  is,  however,  implied  in  the  expression  Xoyl^eaBac  ek 
SiKcuoavvrjv  (ii.  23):  man,  although  a  sinner,  will  be  looked  on  and 
treated  by  God  as  righteous.  According,  therefore,  to  James,  man 
is  blessed  in  his  actions  (i  25) ;  but  these  are  actions  of  faith. 
Christianity,  objectively  considered,  appears  to  James  as  the 
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law,  and  indeed  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  (L  25,  ii  12).  We 
have  now  to  inquire  into  the  idea  of  this  law,  and  its  connection 
with  the  subjective  view  of  Christianity. 

The  law  of  liberty  is  the  divine  word,  the  X0709,  which  is  ' 
spoken  of  in  ch.  L  22,  23,  which  was  to  be  received  by  his 
readers  with  meekness  (ver.  21).  It  is  the  word  which  has  the 
power  of  salvation,  Buvdfievo^  a&aac  ra^  '^^^9,  called  in  ver.  18 
the  word  of  truth.  As  a  law,  it  is  to  him  the  divine  rule  of 
human  conduct.  From  this  point  of  view,  he  represents  the 
X0709  (i.  22-25)  as  a  word  which  man  must  obey  in  action,  in 
contrast  to  the  mere  hearing  (vers.  23,  24),  which  produces  no 
abiding  change  in  conduct;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  divine  word 
prescribes  the  conduct  of  man,  it  is  a  vofio^.  Thus,  therefore, 
James  here  imderstands  Christianity  in  its  practical  signification 
as  laying  down  a  rule  for  the  will  and  independent  conduct  of 
maa  But,  while  thus  making  it  a  parallel  to  the  Old  Testament 
religion,  he  also  attributes  to  it  certain  distinguishing  peculiarities. 
It  is,  in  his  view,  the  perfect  law,  the  voiio^  Te\eco<;,  and  the  vofiof: 
•7^9  iKevdepiaf;,  James  elsewhere  uses  the  word  reXeto?  in  the 
province  of  morality  (i  4,  iii  2),  applying  it  always  to  something 
entire  and  complete.  Christianity  is  the  law  of  liberty,  in  that, 
through  a  spiritual  and  moral  birth,  it  frees  from  sin  (L  25). 
This  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  utterance  of  Jesus,  that  the  word 
of  truth  sets  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  that  He,  the  Son, 
as  that  word,  would  set  men  free  (John  viii  32-36).  Whosoever 
looks  with  desire  into  this  divine  word,  it  will  become  to  him  the 
law  which  will  free  him  from  all  his  natural  disposition  (i  25), 
from  all  the  ensnaring  power  of  iindvfilav  (cf.  vers.  14,  1 5).  Who- 
ever feels  this  inward  impulse  will  be  a  Troirjrrjs  Ipyov  (i  25), 
and  it  will  be  to  him  an  internal,  and  no  mere  external,  rule  and 
power;  in  virtue  of  which  he  will  act  willingly  and  without  com- 
pulsion (cf.  Eom.  viii,  1  Cor.  iii.,  where  this  aspect  of  Christianity 
is  emphatically  developed  by  Paul).  The  Eabbis  have  a  saying, 
that  whoever  takes  upon  himseK  the  yoke  of  the  law  is  free  from 
the  yoke  of  the  world.  The  way,  however,  in  which  James  fol- 
lows the  words  of  Jesus  renders  it  probable  that  he  had  His 
teaching  in  view.  He  thus  became  conscious  that  God,  who  is 
in  Himself  holy,  who  in  liberal  and  imgrudging  love  is  the  im- 
parting source  of  all  good  and  perfect  gifts  (i.  5),  morally  begets 
men  to  a  new  life  through  the  word  of  truth,  which  is  no  longer 
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a  dead  letter  as  regards  men,  but  is  internal,  e/^^vro?  (L  21),  and 
by  the  spiritually  creative  power  of  grace  is  changed  into  a 
spiritual  Ufa  This  conception  of  the  practical  tendency  of  Chris- 
tianity may  find  an  explanation  in  James*  personal  character  and 
course  of  life ;  for  James  was  not  converted  in  the  same  way  as 
Paul,  and  had  not  suddenly  turned  with  all  the  fire  of  his  energy 
fix)m  one  side  to  the  other.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  become  a 
pillar  of  the  Church  by  a  continued  development  of  quiet  power ; 
and  in  him  the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  covenant  took 
place  perhaps  almost  insensibly,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
mighty  proofs  of  Christ's  efficacy.  This  idea  of  the  freedom  of 
Christianity  has  been  explained  by  Paul,  chiefly  in  reference  to 
the  point  that  a  freedom  from  the  statutory  laws  of  Mosaism  is 
therein  involved  (GaL  v.  1  £F.,  iv.  1  ff. ;  Eom.  viL  1  ff.).  The 
question  now  arises,  whether  James  followed  out  the  idea  to  this 
consequence.  This  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  in  his  view 
salvation  (L  21)  is  dependent  on  the  renewal  through  God*s  grace 
(i.  18),  and  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  law  is  not 
set  forth  by  him  as  the  service  which  is  pure  and  unblemished  in 
the  judgment  of  a  fatherly  God,  and  consequently  weU-pleasing  to 
Him ;  but  the  service  which  He  commands  is  the  fulfilment  of  the 
law  of  love  and  of  inward  purity  (i.  27),  which  keeps  itseK  un- 
spotted from  the  world.  He  therefore  describes  the  law  of  love, 
of  love  of  one's  neighbour,  as  the  royal  law  (ii.  8),  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  Jesus  (Matt,  xxii.)  answered  the  question  as  to 
the  greatest  commandment.  Thus  he  certainly  did  not  consider 
the  statutory  law  of  Moses  as  a  condition  of  salvation,  nor  is 
there  any  sign  whatever  that  he  required  his  readers  to  observe 
it.  But,  whether  his  teaching  went  so  far  as  to  imply  in  this 
ikevdepla  a  freedom  from  any  obligation  as  regards  the  ceremonial 
element  of  the  law  of  Moses,  we  cannot  say  with  certainty,  taking 
into  consideration  both  his  idea  of  ekevOepia  and  also  the  fact 
that  he  nowhere  mentions  the  statutory  law.  It  might,  of  course, 
have  been  the  case  that  his  readers  were  already  zealous  in  fol- 
lowing the  law,  .and  that  James  intended,  by  his  silence  on  the 
point,  merely  to  lead  them  to  recognise  that  the  true  nature  of 
Christian  piety  consisted  in  a  deeper  morality,  and  not  in  this 
external  observance  (L  26  f.).  At  all  events,  however,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  James  by  no  means  looked  upon  the  observance  of  the 
statutory  law  as  essential  to  salvation.     If  this  had  been  the  case. 
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he  must  have  spoken  of  it,  especially  in  the  face  of  the  large 
number  of  Pauline  Christians  with  whom  the  Jewish  Chnstians 
came  in  oantact ;  and  it  would  haye  be^i  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  say  that  the  observance  of  the  general  moral  law  was  not 
sufficient,  instead  of  merely  reminding  his  readers  of  the  mood 
commandments  of  the  decalogue  (ii  10  £).  But  still  it  remains 
an  open  question,  whether  he  did  not  look  upon  the  continuous 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  usages  as  an  obligation  laid  on  the 
Jewish  Christians,  not,  indeed,  as  a  condition  for  salvation,  but  as 
a  means  of  showing  their  alliance  with  the  people  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  of  alluring  them  to  faith  in  Jesus.  Quite  in  har- 
mony wiUi  the  above  are  the  accoimts  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians  and  tke  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  James  is  re- 
presented as  not  desiring  to  subject  the  Gentile  Christians  to 
circumcision,  but  as,  perhaps,  expecting  that  the  Jewish  converts 
should  observe  the  law.  Aceording  to  this,  the  same  moral 
freedom  was,  of  course,  to  be  planted  in  the  sinner  by  the  word  of 
truth ;  by  means  of  which  freedom  the  sinner  not  only  henceforth 
fulfils  the  divine  will,  but  has  no  obligation  laid  on  him  to  observe 
the  statutory  law  as  necessary  to  his  salvation,  although  he  may 
obey  it  from  motives  of  piety  and  loyalty.  James  would  have 
pronounced  this  freedom  of  the  Gentile  Christians  in  the  same 
sense  as  Paul  might  accommodate  himself  to  the  observance  of 
the  law. 

This  view  of  objective  Christianity  agrees  entirely  with  that  of 
the  subjective  side  taken  in  this  epistia  If  salvation  depends 
on  faith  which  manifests  itseK  in  action,  Christianity  must  be  a 
power  directing  this  action ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Christi- 
anity is  a  law,  its  operation  must  be  the  activity  of  faith. 
Christianity  is  called  a  law  in.  other  parts  of  the  Kew  Testament. 
We  will  only  mention  the  eprdXif  (1  John  ii  7,  8,  iii  22-24), 
and  the  vofio^  iriarem  (Kom.  iiL  27),  and  the  vofio^  rov  irpevfiaTo^ 
T§9  5sD%  iv  XpuTT^  'Iiyo-oO  (Eom.  viii  2) ;  but  this  idea  is  not 
placed  in  the  foreground  as  by  James. 

James  also  shapes  his  idea  of  God  principally  in  its  practical 
aspect.  In  his  view,  God  is  not  only  the  Lord, — a  conception 
which  includes  the  perfect  independence  of  the  Deity  and  the 
perfect  dependence  of  man, — ^but  he  also  specially  displajrs  His 
moral  attributes,  partly  as  inherent,  as  the  absolutely  Holy  One, 
partly  as  transitive,  as  the  God  imparting  Himself  in  absolute 
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love.  He  is  the  one  Lawgiver,  not  merely  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  also  in  Christianity ;  and  also  the  one  Judge ;  for  He  not  only 
lays  down  a  rule  of  conduct,  but  also  HimseK  administers  this 
rule.  He  it  is,  too,  who  is  able  not  only  to  destroy,  but  also  to 
deliver  and  save  (iv.  12,  i  21) ;  for  He  is  both  God  and  Father 
(i  27),  the  fatherly-minded  Creator,  in  whose  image  man  is  made 
(iii  9).  He  is  "very  pitiful,  and  of  tender  mercy"  (v.  11),  and 
is  in  Himself  holy  and  unchangeably  good.  In  Him  there  is  no 
variableness  or  shadow  of  turning  (i  1 7),  and  from  Him  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  proceeds.  He  "cannot  be  tempted  with 
evil,  neither  tempteth  He  any  man"  (i  13),  but  stands  opposed, 
indeed,  to  all  sin.  He  is  specially  represented  as  begetting 
Christians  with  the  word  of  truth  as  first-fruits  of  His  creatures 
(i  18),  and  choosing  them,  not  only  to  be  rich  in  feith,  but  also 
to  receive  the  kingdom  and  crown  of  life  (ii  5,  i  12).  This 
practical  idea  of  God  corresponds  exactly  with  the  conception  of 
Christicknity  as  the  perfect  law  of  liberty ;  and  the  £act  of  the 
author  tuming  his  attention  more  to  works,  the  realization  of 
the  moral  rule,  than  to  faith,  the  principle  of  moral  conduct,  will 
naturally  explain  the  predilection  shown  in  this  epistle  foar 
applying  the  idea  of  the  law  to  Christianity ,  and  that  of  the 
Lawgiver  and  Judge  to  Grod.  But  as  James  adopts  this  mode  of 
defining  the  idea  of  God,  it  may  appear  strange  that  his  ^istle 
does  not  specially  set  forth  the  bringing  about  of  God's  communi- 
cation of  Himself  through  Christ,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is 
readily  seen  how  indispensable  the  person  of  Christ  is  in  our 
epistie,  and  how  highly  it  is  placed  by  the  author.  It  must  be 
Christ  who  efiects  tiie  new  birth  through  the  word  of  truth ;  but 
how  this  is  efiected  is  not  clearly  stated.  And  even  the  opera- 
tion of  this  engendering  by  means  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
expressly  menticmed.  We  only  notice  that  those  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Christians  in  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  (iv.  5; 
c£  Isa.  Ixiii  7-11). 

The  doctrines  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  therefore 
treated  by  James  only  as  an  hypothesis  on  which  he  himself 
affords  no  developed  teaching,  and  from  which  he  but  seldom 
-derives  any  practical  motives.  Thus  the  dogmatical  development 
is  thrown  into  the  background  as  compared  with  the  practical 

The  motives  for  his  exhortations  which  are  chosen  by  James, 
are'  of  a  specially  Christian  chaiact^.    Thus  he  derives  them  from 
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Christ  and  from  the  Divine  Spirit  "Whoever  believes  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Lord  of  glory,  must  love  all  the  brethren  equally  for 
Christ's  sake.  In  the  midst  of  partiality  and  respect  for  persons 
this  faith  cannot  be  really  possessed.  On  the  closely  impending 
appearance  of  Christ  as  the  Judge  (v.  7-9)  James  grounds  his 
exhortation  that  Christians  should  be  patient,  and  in  this  wait- 
ing hope  should  stablish  themselves,  and  not  to  grudge  one 
against  another.  Whether  the  words  to  Te\o<:  Kvpiov  (v.  11) 
refer  to  Christ  is  doubtfuL  He  also  derives  his  motives  from 
the  Christian  salvation.  Thus  he  appeals  to  everlasting  salvation 
and  a  participation  in  the  kingdom  as  promised  for  the  future 
(L  12,  ii  5).  But,  even  setting  aside  all  reference  to  the  future, 
he  grounds  his  motives  on  the  high  dignity  of  Christians,  in  order 
both  to  fortify  believers  under  affliction  (i.  9),  and  also  to  move 
them  to  love  towards  poor  brethren  (iL  5).  He  also  appeals  to 
the  SiKavoavvT)  and  its  requisite,  condition  (i  20,  iii.  18) ;  and,  as 
regards  objective  Christianity,  we  know  that  he  takes  it  as  a  law 
of  liberty,  and  founds  special  exhortations  thereon.  From  all  this, 
we  may  gather  that  James  entertained  the  ideas  which  were 
peculiar  to  Christianity,  although  he  does  not  widely  develope 
them.  They  lie  in  the  depths  of  his  consciousness,  and  all  that 
is  wanting  is  their  express  and  detailed  statement.  In  other 
places,  however,  and,  indeed,  exactly  where  James  goes  into 
wider  explanations,  he  derives  his  motives  from  general  religious 
and  moral  ideas,  such  as  were  entertained  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation.  Thus  he  takes  as  motives  the  physical 
dependence  of  man  on  God  (iv.  13  f.),  God  as  Judge  (iv.  12), 
and  the  impending  judgment  (v.  1—6) ;  also  the  true  idea  of  the 
worship  of  God  (i.  27),  the  Old  Testament  conmiand  of  love  to 
one's  neighbour  (ii  8),  the  innate  nature  of  man  as  in  the  image 
of  God  (iii  9),  and  the  nature  of  the  irrational  creation  (iii.  3, 
11,  12).  From  the  Old  Testament,  also,  as  instances  of  patience, 
he  takes  the  prophets  and  Job  (v.  10),  and  Elias  as  an  instance 
of  effectual  prayer  (v.  17). 

§  58.  The  Teaching  of  James — Particular  Doctrines. 

The  teaching  of  James  as  to  siw.  is  distinguished  by  its  deep 
earnestness,  just  as  might  be  expected  from  the  practical  tendency 
of  his  epistle. 

In  his  view^  sin  is  individual  in  worldliness  and  opposition  to 
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God  (iv.  4,  5).  Sin — that  which  is  to  be  abhorred  in  man — is 
^5/>a  Tov  Geov,  and  exists  wherever  there  is  love  to  the  world. 
It  forms,  therefore,  a  positive  cojatrariety  to  God,  and  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  love  of  Grod  as  the  absolutely  good.  This 
hostility  to  God  and  worldliness  is  sin,  and  may  exist  either  as 
a  desire  or  in  overt  action.  The  desires  which  strive  in  men 
inwardly,  either  against  one  another,  or  with  the  better  emotions 
of  the  mind,  which  partly  originate  and  partly  find  their  instru- 
ments in  man's  members  (iv.  1,  3 ;  c£  Rom.  vii.  23,  vi  13),  and 
from  the  inward  contest  of  which  the  inclination  to  conflict  and 
quarrelling  is  outwardly  shown  (iv.  1), — ^these  are  desires  in  which 
a  pleasure  is  taken,  being  assented  to,  nourished,  and  cherished 
by  the  human  will,  and  are  already  so  far  actual  sin.  They 
annihilate  the  whole  Christian  life,  and  are  based  upon  an 
inward  enmity  towards  God  (iv.  4).  So  long  as  man  seeks  to 
combine  the  love  of  the  world  with  that  of  God,  nothing  but 
enmity  to  Gixi  will  be  attained  to;  and  fix)m  these  desires 
proceed  sinful  actions,  as  weU  as  sinful  omissions  (iv.  17).  These 
^Bovcd  are  therefore  distinguished  from  the  iTriBvfiia  (i  15),  which 
appears  only  as  a  tempter  from  which  sin  proceeds,  but  is  not 
yet  in  itself  sin.  Sin  has  its  origin  in  man  himself:  Grod  tempts 
not  to  eviL  And  for  this  idea  James  appeals,  not  only  to  the 
holiness  of  God,  but  also  to  the  psychological  origin  of  sin.  The 
activity  of  the  free  will  is  here  represented  under  the  image  of  an 
act  of  generation.  Sin  is  the  mutual  production  of  the  alluring 
desire  and  the  assenting  wiU.  James'  doctrine  of  the  individual 
man  being  the  free  causality  of  sin,  is  a  correct  expression  of  the 
moral  consciousness  in  man,  and  must  be  combined  with  the 
relation  of  dependence  in  which,  in  some  respect,  even  sin 
stands  towards  God.  The  New  Testament,  so  far,  agrees  with 
James'  theory,  as  in  the  former  the  personal  guilt  of  the 
sinner  is  everywhere  acknowledged  and  prominently  set  fortL 
But  it  is,  also,  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  acknow- 
ledged (Eom.  ix.  17-19)  that  sin  is  dependent  on  God, — ^that  is, 
it  is  included  in  His  counsel  and  plan  for  the  world ;  and  that 
sin  is  common  to  the  whole  of  mankind  is  clearly  shown  by  Paul 
(Eom.  V.  12  flf.).  The  more  forcibly  this  aspect  of  sin  is  premised 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  the  more  important  is  it 
that  James  has  so  prominently  displayed  the  other.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  section  where  James  does 
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this  (1  13-15),  ^iiaprla  is  actnal  sin,  and  lie  speaks  of  no  other 
sin.  All  this  is  fully  consistent  with  the  character  of  James' 
teaching.  Looking  as  he  does  npon  Christianity  as  the  law  of 
liberty,  sin  is,  in  his  view,  the  transgression  of  the  law,  conse- 
quently actual  sin.  Understanding  and  acknowledging  the  Chris- 
tian life  as  a  practical  matter,  sin  is  to  him  also  of  a  practical 
nature.  Faith  justifies  when  it  is  perfected  in  works,  and  sin  is 
first  produced  when  the  hnOv/iia  fructifies,  and  inwardly  or 
outwardly  is  consummated.  James  does  not  here  go  back  to 
the  principle,  but  looks  upon  sin  as  the  actual  transgression  of 
the  perfect  law.  He  does  not,  however,  say  that  the  iSla 
hnOvfila  (i  14)  is  something  entirely  without  guilt:  it  draws 
and  allures  the  will  It  may  be  readUy  seen  that  it  appears  to 
him  as  a  tempting  serpent,  although  he  does  not  so  express  it. 
How  deeply  men,  in  James'  view,  are  entangled  in  sin,  and  how 
closely  he  approaches  the  idea  of  evil  propensity,  is  clearly  evident 
jBpom  his  statement  that  men  are  in  need  of  redemption  (L  21, 
ii  14,  V.  20),  and  that  they  must  be  bom  again  through  the 
word  of  truth,  so  as  to  belong  to  the  first-firuits  of  God's  creatures 
(i  18),  although  originally  created  in  God's  image  (iii  9),  from 
which  original  condition,  even  in  man's  present  state,  a  certain 
peculiar  dignity  accrues. 

Another  point  in  his  teaching  as  to  sin  is,  that  it  hrings  with  it 
death  or  rvin  (i  15,  v.  20).  Gdvaroq  is  the  evil  which  is  gene- 
rally united  with  sin,  bodily  death  being  included  in  the  idea. 
This  is  understood  by  James  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  only  the 
consequence  of  actual  sin  (i.  15).  This  ruin  is  connected  with 
the  guilt  which  accompanies  every  sin ;  and  each  individual  sin 
makes  a  man  guilty  as  regards  the  whole  law  (ii  10).  The  idea 
of  guilt  is  necessarily  followed  by  that  of  judgment  (ii  12,  13, 
iv.  12,  V.  12),  which  James  so  forcibly  sets  forth  and  imites  with 
Christ's  wapova-ia  (v.  9).  It  is  the  law  by  which  judgment  is 
brought  about  (ii  iS) ;  the  one  Lawgiver  is  also  the  one  Judge 
(iv.  12) ;  and  the  sins  of  men  cry  to  God,  ie,  they  provoke  God's 
judgment  Christ  being  considered  as  the  Judge,  throws  a  re- 
markable light,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  author^s  idea  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  which  he  thus  cannot  but  regard  as  in  the  closest 
union  with  God ;  and,  on  the  other,  on  his  teaching  as  to  the 
perfect  law  of  liberty,  which  is  identical  with  the  redeeming  word 
of  truth  springing  from  Christ     Christ,  therefore,  is  to  be  locked 
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upon  also  as  the  giver  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  so  far  as  He 
is  regarded  in  unity  with  God. 

The  idea  of  the  comrrum  participation,  in  stn  is  not,  indeed,  un- 
folded by  James ;  but  he  warns  the  whole  body  of  his  readers 
against  sin,  and  gives  prominence  to  the  fact  that  ''in  many 
things  we  offend  all "  (iii.  2).  Individuals,  too,  are  exhorted  to 
confess  their  sins  one  to  another,  and  mutually  to  pray  for  one 
another  (v.  16).  This  presupposes  that,  as  the  helping  out  of 
sin  is  an  action  common  to  all,  so  also  the  falling  into  sin,  and 
the  progress  in  it,  by  mutual  temptation,  seduction,  and  aggrava- 
tion, is  a  guilt  participated  in  by  cdL  That  James  really  assumed 
this,  is  shown  by  his  warning  against  sins  of  the  tongue  (iii  2  ff.). 
The  idea  of  the  icocr/wx?  (iiL  6,  L  27,  iv.  4,  ii  5)  includes  the 
common  participation  in  sin.  For,  as  nature  attains  to  any  moral 
relation  only  through  its  connection  with  the  world  of  men,  this 
idxTiuy;  must  be  looked  upon  as  representing  mankind  as  standing 
in  hostile  contrariety  to  God.  But  it  is  not  in  mankind  only 
that  James  recognises  sin,  but  in  the  8ui/3o\o^  also  (iv.  7),  and  in 
the  SaifjLovia  (ii.  19),  who  believe,  indeed,  that  there  is  one  God, 
but  manifest  their  alienation  from  God  by  trembling  at  Him. 
The  devil  is  also  represented  here  as  tempting  man  to  sin ;  for 
men  are  required  to  resist  him  (iv.  7).  All  resistance  to  the 
devil  is  made  conditional  on  unreserved  submission  to  God,  who 
giveth  grace  to  the  humble  (iv.  6). 

The  transition  from  sin  to  a  state  of  salvation  is  but  briefly 
touched  upon  in  this  epistle.  When  the  sinner,  in  the  ^CKla  rod 
teoc/iov,  has  become  an  ix^po^  rod  Oeoi  (iv.  4),  he  cannot  attain 
to  salvation,  except  by  turning  to  the  directly  opposite  principle 
to  that  he  has  hitherto  paid  allegiance  to.  This  is  the  hrurrpo^, 
in  which  even  a  fellow-man  can  assist  (v.  20).  The  man  must 
iwuTrpi<f>€(T0ai  iic  wXdvr)^  oSov  axnov  (ver.  19),  and  receive  from 
God  meekly,  and  without  opposition,  the  engrafted  word,  which  is 
able  to  save  his  soul  (L  21).  This  conversion  is  a  self-humilia- 
tion before  (Jod  (iv.  6  £),  a  drawing  nigh  to  Grod  (ver.  8),  so  that 
the  hands  of  the  sinner  are  cleansed,  and  the  heart  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  world,  or  was  divided  between  the  world 
and  God,  becomes  purified.  This,  however,  takes  for  granted 
that  man  feels  himself  miserable ;  and  this  consciousness  of  the 
personal  misery  of  sin  will  then  be  accompanied  with  mourning 
and  heaviness  (ver.  9).     This   self-humiliation  is  the  condition 
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requisite  for  the  exaltation  proceeding  from  God's  grace  (ver.  10). 
Although  James  looks  upon  his  readers  as  Christians,  he  requires 
this  penitence  from  them ;  for  among  them  he  supposes  an  entire 
class  living  in  worldly  lusts  and  arrogance,  and  in  enmity  towards 
their  God  (iv.  4). 

In  James'  teaching  as  to  salvation,  we  shall  distinguish  its 
general  nature,  and  the  side  which  he  specially  sets  fortL 

The  general  idea  of  salvation  is  understood  by  James,  in  har- 
mony with  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  both  negatively  as 
redemption,  and  positively  as  new  life.  In  the  first  place,  it  ap- 
pears negatively  as  redemption  (ii.  14),  and,  indeed,  a&aav  rh^ 
-^i/xA?  CK  Oavarov  (i  21,  v.  20).  Therein  is  contained,  (1)  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  (v.  15,  20);  (2)  conversion  from  sin  (v.  19), 
or,  laying  aside  all  moral  impurity  (L  21);  and,  (3)  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  judgment  of  God  (ii.  13  £).  The  positive  idea  of 
salvation  is  comprehended  by  James  in  that  of  spiritual  exaltation 
(i.  9).  This  is  a  work  of  the  Lord.  Objectively  considered,  it  is 
XdpL<i  (iv.  6),  and  includes  the  new  birth  proceeding  from  God 
(l  18).  It  might  appear  strange  that  this  new  birth  is  not 
specially  ascribed  to  the  interposition  of  the  divine  Spirit ;  but  it 
is,  in  fact,  expressly  described  as  an  act  of  God,  and  it  was  of 
practical  moment  that  the  intervention  of  the  word  of  truth  should 
be  prominently  set  fortL  It  might  further  appear  that,  accord- 
ing to  this  epistle,  man  had  to  make  the  commencement  in  this 
spiritual  process  of  the  new  birth :  ^Eyyiaare  t^  0eo5  koI  iyfieZ 
vfuv  (iv.  8).  But  God,  from  whom  every  good  gift  springs,  is 
He  from  whom  the  word  of  truth  comes.  God  calls  through  the 
word ;  and  those  who  are  called  accept  it,  and  thus  experience 
His  liberating  and  redeeming  power.  Now,  this  word  must  cer- 
tainly be  received ;  and  we  must  so  far  draw  nigh  to  God,  in  order 
to  experience  the  benefits  of  the  divine  word.  The  new  life 
which  is  commenced  in  this  birth  is  the  faith  in  Jesus  Christ 
completing  itself  in  works,  as  a  life  which  is  pure  and  opposed  to 
all  selfishness  and  love  of  the  world.  Whoever  has  this  life  is 
justified  before  God  (ii  21-25),  and  this  justification  is  an  im- 
putation of  righteousness  (ver.  23),  since  a  new  life  succeeds  the 
old  life  of  sin,  not  by  the  work  or  deserving  of  man,  but  as  Grod's 
gift  He  who  is  thus  justified  is  even  in  this  world  "blessed  in 
his  deed"  (i  25),  especially  in  the  patient  endurance  of  tempta- 
tion (i  12).     All  eturthly  lowliness  vanishes  before  this  spiritual 
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exaltation  (i  9),  all  poverty  before  this  spiritual  wealth  (iL  5). 
Bnt  this  salvation  goes  far  beyond  the  present  world,  and,  in  the 
future,  receives  full  consummation  as  ^anj  in  the  widest  sense  (i 
12),  which  is  at  once  Hfe,  and  a  crown  of  honour,  and  a  glorious 
reward ;  it  is  also  a  ^aaCKela  (ii  5 ;  c£  1  Cor.  vi  9 ;  Eom.  viiL 
17;  GaL  iv.  7).  We  may  assume,  perhaps,  that  this  fiaaiXela, 
which  God  has  promised  to  those  who  love  Him,  and  have  thus 
proved  their  faith,  is  intended  by  James  to  be  connected  with  th^ 
Lord's  Trapovaia,  since  both  in  ch.  v.  7,  and  also  in  i  12,  he  is 
exhorting  to  patience. 

From  the  fundamental  idea  which  pervades  the  whole  epistle, 
we  may  readily  perceive  which  aspect  of  saivcUion  James  had 
chiefly  in  view,  viz.  a  state  of  salvation  as  practical,  mergetic 
Christian  life.  He  devotes  his  episfle  to  the  exposition  of  this 
side  of  the  question.  His  sole  reason  for  this  certainly  was  not 
because  he  considered  it  the  most  important,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  his  readers'  necessities.  He  represents  the  Christian  life,  on 
the  one  hand,  as  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  the  service  of  God ; 
on  the  other,  as  wisdom.  The  Christian  life  is  fvlfUment  of  the 
law  (ii.  10),  namely,  the  performance  of  the  perfect  law  of  liberty 
(i  22-25),  just  as  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  same  (ii  9,  11). 
In  harmony  with  this,  genuine  faith  is  made  perfect  in  works 
(ii.  22).  This  doing  the  divine  work  is  the  true  service  of  God 
(i.  26  f.),  which  consists  partiy  in  keeping  oneself  unspotted  from 
the  world,  and  partly  in  fulfilling  the  law,  and  especially  the 
"royal  law"  of  love  (ii.  8),  disinterestedly  and  impartially  (ii 
2  ff.).  Any  merely  external  service  of  God,  which  is  not  united 
with  a  complete  observance  of  the  law  and  strict  moral  self-com- 
mand, and  is  not  proved  by  a  practical  exercise  of  brotherly  love 
and  unspotted  purity  from  the  world,  is  nothing  but  self-deceit 
(i  26).  In  both  respects,  the  Christian  life  is  ScKaioavprf,  which 
is  chiefly  understood  as  a  Christian  shaping  of  our  social  relations, 
— a  man  becoming  righteous  by  works  of  faith  (ii.  24,  21).  The 
other  aspect  of  the  Christian  Ufe  is  wisdom  (i  5,  iii  13—17),  as 
a  gift  of  God  which  comes  from  above,  and  therefore  presupposes 
and  has  in  itself  moral  purity,  and,  especially  in  relation  to  feUow- 
men,  is  exhibited  by  all  the  social  virtues.  From  James  repre- 
senting the  practical  Christian  life  in  these  two  chief  aspects,  it 
might  appear  that  he  only  taught  the  Old  Testament  idea  of 
piety ;  but  in  truth  this  is  not  the  case.     In  the  first  place,  we 
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must  note  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  and  wisdom  are  set  forth 
by  James  in  the  very  purest  shape.  The  wisdom  which  he 
speaks  of  is  neither  an  earthly  and  merely  intellectual,  nor  a 
selfish  wisdom,  but  a  heavenly,  and  in  itself  pure  (iii  17),  being 
a  fruit  of  faith  (i  5  £).  And  in  representing  the  Christian  life 
as  the  fulfilment  of  the  law,  the  law,  as  he  understands  it,  is  not 
a  multitude  of  commands  and  prohibitions,  but  a  living  unity 
(ii  10-12),  depending  on  the  unity  of  the  Lawgiver  and  Judge 
(ii  11,  iv.  12).  Thus  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  is  nothing  but 
a  living  obedience  to  God  and  to  His  holy  will  (L  13,  17) ;  and 
all  the  moral  requirements  which  are  laid  down  as  necessary  for 
man's  salvation  are  summed  up  in  love  to  God  (i  12,  ii  5).  All 
this  is  certainly  common  to  the  Old  Testament  (Deut.  vL  6  ;  Lev. 
xix.  18)  ;  but  it  is  also  the  spiritual  kernel  of  the  law,  the  spi- 
ritual climax  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  was  set  forth  by  the 
Lord  Himself  (Matt,  xxii  34-40),  which  James  has  propounded. 
The  idea  of  Good's  service  is  in  a  similar  position  (ct  Mic.  vi 
6-8  ;  Jer.  vil  21 ;  Isa.  i  10-17 ;  Matt  v.  23  £,  xv.  3-9).  But 
James  goes  further  than  the  Old  Testament,  in  representing  the 
whole  Christian  life  as  bound  up  with  faith,  and  as  something 
perfect  proceeding  from  faith, — ^a  new  life  proceeding  from  God  (i 
18,  21).  The  whole  Christian  Jife  is  here  set  forth  as  God's  pro- 
duction, brought  about  by  the  word  of  truth,  consequently  through 
the  gospel  By  this,  in  virtue  of  the  gracious  will  of  Grod,  men 
are  newly  begotten  as  first-fruits  of  His  creatures.  As  the  Old 
Testament  nation  was  the  first-bom  of  God,  so  now  Christians  have 
attained  to  this  dignity.  Doubtless,  in  the  Old  Testament,  too, 
intimations  were  given  of  a  new  man  and  a  new  heart ;  but  what 
was  then  a  promise,  this  is  now  recognised  by  James  as  fulfilled. 
Li  his  view,  all  righteousness  is  before  God  an  imputation  of  the 
same  (ii  23),  and  has  its  warranty  only  in  God's  judgment  and 
approbation,  but  is  thus  accepted  by  Him  even  when  not  devoid  of 
error  and  sin  (iii  2,  v.  15).  From  an  open  and  willing  compre- 
hension of  the  word,  united  with  self-knowledge,  as  of  a  man  be- 
holding his  face  in  the  mirror  of  this  word,  proceeds  a  continuous 
course  of  action.  But  this  action  comes  from  faith,  and  the  com- 
prehension of  the  word  takes  place  in  faith.  The  essential  portion 
of  this  word  is  therefore  Christ,  as  the  subject  of  this  faith.  The 
development  of  Christian  life  resting,  then,  on  this  foundation,  the 
decided  character,  the  imity  and  purity  oi  the  moral  life,  stand  out 
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prominently  as  the  love  of  God  in  absolute  contrariety  to  the 
world  (iv.  4,  8).  Christian  morality  is  acknowledged  in  all  its 
nnconditional  character.  It  claims  the  whole  man,  and  all  his 
commissions  and  omissions,  that  all  in  him  shotdd  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  inner  principle  (iii  11  f.,  i  4).  As  the  negative 
side  of  the  moral  life,  we  have  tiie  denial  of  self  and  of  the  world 
(L  27),  of  wrath  (ver.  19),  of  bitter  envy  and  strife  (iii  16),  and 
of  inward  selfish  lusts  (iv.  1-3).  From  all  these  must  Christians 
keep  themselves,  as  well  as  from  unbridled  talking  (iii  1-10), 
and  from  language  which  loses  sight  of  reverence  and  religious 
dependence  (iv.  14  £) ;  also  from  all  unbrotherly  censuring  (iv. 
11  f.),  and  all  dealings  with  the  lusts  of  the  world  and  injustice 
(v.  1-6,  iv.  1-3).  Opposed  to  thk  stands  the  positive  side,  the 
perfection  of  humility,  partly  general,  as  the  acknowledgment  of 
dependence  on  the  almighty  God  (iv.  13-15),  and  partly  as  seK- 
humiliation  before  the  Lord  as  sinners  (iv.  8-10) ;  added  to  this, 
meekness  (iii  13),  a  yielding  temper,  gentleness,  and  peaceable- 
ness  (ver.  27) ;  also  impartial  love,  especially  towards  the  lowly 
(i  27,  ii  1,  3),  and  patience  (v.  10  f.,  i  12).  The  life  of  the 
Christian  community,  which  is  specially  considered,  is  fotmded  in 
the  impartial  love  which  springs  from  faith,  and  is  openly  mani- 
fested towards  others.  James  mentions  the  assemblies  of  Christians 
by  the  name  of  awaryoyyii  (ii  2  ;  c£  Heb.  x.  25),  and  always 
speaks  of  brethren  even  where  he  is  not  addressing  his  readers. 
This  brotherly  fellowship  has  a  certain  organization:  there  are 
elders  of  the  iKKKf}(TM  (v.  14).  In  this  social  life  James  pre- 
supposes prayer,  which  is,  in  his  view,  generally  essential  to 
Christian  life  (i  5-8,  iv.  2,  3),  and  is  the  direct  expression  of 
faith  as  a  confident,  undoubting  asking  (i  6  £).  This  prayer 
was,  moreover,  to  be  used  in  the  community  as  an  intercession,  as 
for  the  sick,  to  whom  the  elders  of  the  Church  were  to  be  called. 
Bodily  deliverance  and  recovery  are  promised  as  the  result  of 
believing  prayer  and  anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
in  dose  connection  with  which  follows  the  forgiveness  of  any 
special  sins  which  may  have  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  the 
state  of  sickness  (v.  14  f.;  cf .  1  Cor.  xi  30).  For  this  reason, 
the  intercessory  prayer  is  to  be  combined  with  a  mutual  con- 
fession of  sins  (ver.  16).  James  also  appeals  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  earnest  prayer  of  a  righteous  man,  as  shown  in  the  instance 
of  the  prophet  Elias  (ver.  17  1).     Among  the  moral  points  upon 
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whicli  James  lays  special  stress,  is  tlie  warning  against  an  oath 
(v.  12).  James  requires  entire  abstinence  from  oaths  generally 
without  any  limitation,  and  thus  keeps  to  the  words  of  the  Lord. 
He  forbids  them  as  something  which  may  expose  men  to  con- 
demnation, and  demands  that  the  simple  statement  should  be  the 
pure  truth.  Thus  an  oath  is  imnecessary  when  a  Christian  has 
to  do  only  with  his  fellows. 

§  59.  The  Teaching  oj  James — The  Gharacter  of  his  System. 

According  to  James,  Christianity  is  principally  an  energetic 
moral  life,  which  has  its  principle  in  the  word  of  truth,  by 
which  the  Christian  is  newly  begotten  by  God.  In  this  point, 
and  in  the  relation  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  peculiarity  of 
Christianity  is  decidedly  acknowledged.  But,  as  the  mode  in 
which  this  salvation  is  founded  on  and  brought  about  by  Christ 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  is  not  further  developed  in  his  epistle, 
his  representation  of  Christianity  seems  to  be  allied  to  the  ideas 
which  are  common  both  to  the  later  and  the  old  covenant 
Added  to  this,  the  author  represents  the  word  of  truth,  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  liberating  power,  as  a  law,  with  the  purpose  of 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  two  covenants.  K  tMs  pecu- 
liarity be  not  duly  considered,  James'  teaching  certainly  appears 
very  deficient  Thus  it  has  been  said  in  modem  days,  that 
James'  Christianity  is  nothing  but  an  improved  law,  with  the 
addition  of  the  command  of  love,  the  prohibition  from  an  oath, 
etc.,  united  with  the  promise  of  salvation,  but  that  the  chief 
contents  of  the  Mosaical  law  were  still  required  (cf.  Kostlin's 
Johanneischen  Lehrbegriff),  But  James'  idea  of  the  1/0/A09  t^wi 
is  far  from  being  thus  exhausted.  It  also  involves  that  all  that 
he  enjoins  is  attained  to  in  man  by  the  new  birth  through  the 
word  of  truth :  whereby  it  is  this  word  which  saves  the  soul ;  it 
is  the  law  of  liberty  which  sets  free.  Prophecy  shows  that  man 
needed  this,  and  that  it  was  to  be  expected  in  the  days  of  the 
Messiah  (Ezek.  xxxvL  26  f. ;  Jer.  xxxi  31-34).  James  recognised 
this,  and  laid  such  stress  upon  it,  that  he  makes  the  whole  life 
of  the  Christian  dependent  upon  it  (ii  10-12).  "We  may  judge 
from  this  how  little  right  we  have  to  look  upon  the  epistle  as 
simply  an  Ebionite  production,  or  as  bearing  the  stamp  of  an 
Ebionite  tendency,  purposely  accommodating  itseK  outwardly 
only  to  the  Pauline  doctrines.     The  view  that  works  and  faith 
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are  merely  placed  side  by  side  is  not  a  just  one.  We  have,  we 
trust,  succeeded  in  showing  the  organic  unity  of  the  two  ideas, 
and  this  is  the  best  answer  to  such  criticisms.  Undoubtedly 
James  has  not  enlarged  upon  the  person  and  work  oi  Christ ; 
but  we  must  take  into  accoimt  the  relation  which  exists  betweeji 
the  subjective  and  objective  conceptions  of  salvation,  which 
mutually  suppleme^it  one  another.  From  the  subjective  we 
must  infer  the  objective  side ;  and  from  the  teaching  as  to  sal- 
vation, that  of  the  person  of  Christ  James'  recognition,  that 
salvation  was  a  new  life  coming  from  God,  and  brought  about 
by  the  Christian  word  of  truth,  involves  the  conclusion  that  he 
looked  upon  Christ  as  something  greater  than  the  noblest  in- 
struments in  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  Elias  was  usually 
ranked  second  only  to  Moses ;  but  James  speaks  of  him  as  of 
a  man  like  ourselves.  Christ,  on  the  contrary,  he  calls  the  Lord 
of  glory,  and  in  i.  1  names  Him  in  the  same  breath  with  God. 
Although  in  God  he  recognises  the  one  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  he 
neverCheless  represents  Christ  as  the  Judge  whose  irapovala  is 
dose  at  hand.  It  has  been  thought  that,  in  v.  6,  in  the  ''  just 
one  "  Christ  is  intended  to  be  meant ;  but,  from  the  context,  it  is 
the  injuiy  of  poor  Christians  which  is  referred  to.  As  James 
represents  salvation  as  a  new  life,  he  must,  at  all  events,  have 
regarded  in  Christ  something  essentially  new,  and  have  looked 
upon  Him  as  the  intervener  to  convey  this  divine  power  to  men. 
But  the  point  which  is  not  at  all  brought  forward  is  the  atoning 
fimction  of  the  Eedeemer.  This  fact,  however,  bears  a  certain 
connection  with  the  practical  standpoint  of  our  epistle. 

This  treatment  of  Christian  doctrine  is  intelligible,  in  the  first 
place,  looking  at  the  very  nature  of  Christianity ;  for,  on  one  side, 
it  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  old  covenant,  and  practical  Christian 
life  has  one  element  in  which  it  closely  approaches  the  practical 
piety  of  the  Old  Testament  believers.  But  there  is  this  dis- 
tinction, that  this  life  does  not  take  its  rise  on  legal  ground  as 
such,  but  from  something  to  which  James  gives  an  analogous 
designation — v6/jlo^  riKeio^  rrj^  iKevdepfa^,  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  find  representations  of  Christian  life  from  the  lips  of 
the  Lord  Himself,  which  give  great  prominence  to  this  sida  It 
is,  therefore,  in  itself  permissible ;  and  it  seems  all  the  more 
natural  that  James  should  have  taken  this  view,  if  we  consider 
his  historical  circumstances.     It  was  probable,  from  the  nature 
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of  the  call,  that  this  view,  which  set  forth  the  contiimity  of 
Christianity  with  the  old  covenant,  should  be  the  fiist  to  make 
its  appearance,  and  that  this  should  take  place  in  the  Jewish 
Christian  community  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  from  the  personal 
history  of  James,  it  was  equally  probable  that  he  should  be 
the  very  man  who  would  propound  this  view.  Probability 
seems  in  favour  of  the  author  of  this  epistle  not  having  been 
an  apostle,  but  a  natural  brother  of  the  Lord.  In  Mark  vi  3 
four  brothers  of  the  Lord  are  lutmed,  and,  being  mentioned  in 
connection  with  their  mother,  could  not  well  be  merely  cousins. 
These  brethren,  according  to  John  vii  3-10,  did  not  believe  in 
their  brother  during  His  earthly  life.  They  were  outwardly  very 
near  to  Jesus ;  but  this  outward  nearness  became  a  mentsJ  wall 
of  partition  between  them  and  the  brother  who  was  inwardly  so 
specially  exalted  above  them.  James,  used  from  his  childhood 
to  a  faithful  and  strict  piety,  followed  a  moral  and  religious 
course  peculiar  to  himself.  Doubtless  he  was  often  stirred  up  by 
the  sight  of  the  brother,  who  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  a 
wonder,  but  yet  he  failed  to  recognise  that  which  His  mother 
from  the  very  first  saw  in  Him.  Thus  he  developed  into  an- 
earnest,  and,  from  an  Old  Testament  point  of  view,  pious 
character,  but,  in  the  first  place,  outside  Jesus'  sphere  of  spiritual 
Ufa  But  the  more  candid  and  honest  his  character,  the  more 
candid  and  honest  was  his  righteousness;  and  when,  with  his 
brethren,  by  means  of  Christ's  resurrection,  he  was  led  to  faith 
in  HiTn  as  the  glorified  Messiah,  the  more  he  held  this  BiKcuarivfi 
as  the  essential  matter.  Kow,  perhaps,  he  experienced  that  in 
this  faith  he  first  became  free,  and  was,  as  it  were,  begotten  of 
Grod,  but  that  it  was  no  rude  contrast  to  his  previous  state,  in 
which,  more  or  less  imconsciously,  he  had  derived  somewhat 
from  the  fulness  of  Jesus  Christ  Thus  it  seemed  to  him  that 
all  he  had  in  Christ  was  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  perfect- 
ing of  what  he  had  befora  James,  therefore,  forms  that  middle 
term  between  the  apostolic  circle  and  the  Jewish  nation,  which 
we  have  described  as  so  providential  in  its  character.  He  might 
thus  live  in  Jerusalem,  not  only  as  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
Jewish  Christian  community,  but  also,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for 
the  law,  as  a  man  highly  esteemed  among  the  Jews  themselves. 
As  a  man  standing  in  this  position,  and  with  a  view  of  making 
peace,  at  a  time  when  Paul  was  in  captivity  or  had  ended  his 
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course,  and  party  hatred  had  begun  to  fire  up  so  vehemently,  he 
felt  called  on  to  interpose  with  an  epistle  of  this  kind,  and  once 
more  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  authority  and  his  convictions 
into  the  scale  in  favour  of  peace.  Especially  was  he  called  on 
now,  in  the  face  of  the  doctrinal  and  practical  errors,  the  com- 
mencement of  which  we  find  described  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  which,  however,  had  now  reached  a  far  wider 
development.  Error  appears  already  to  have  taken  that  turn 
which  attributes  to  God  the  origin  of  sin;  s^  degeneracy 
hesitated  not  to  maintain  that  indifference  of  life  was  com- 
patible with  an  outward  confession  of  faith.  But  James  could 
not  have  come  forward  as  he  has  done  in  this  epistle,  if  he  had 
been  an  extreme  party  man;  but,  as  the  pillar  of  the  Church, 
who  (according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  (Jalatians)  held  out  to 
Paul  the  hand  of  brotherhood,  and  (according  to  the  Acts)  was 
enabled  to  take  a  position  far  above  all  party  feeling,  the  course 
he  adopted  was  fully  open  to  him.  The  fact  that  doubt  was 
thrown  upon  the  canonicity  of  his  epistle  so  early,  and  for  so 
long  a  time,  is  explained,  even  looking  at  the  authority  which 
he  held  in  his  own  sphere,  by  the  opinion  which  led  to  nothing 
but  the  writings  of  apostles,  or  those  works  which  had  been 
subject  to  apostolic  examination,  being  received  into  the  canon. 
In  conclusion,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  how  characteristic,  histori- 
cally importjuit,  and  providentially  arranged,  the  position  of 
James  was,  and  how  much  it  is  a  subject  of  thanksgiving  that 
we  possess  this  evangelical  testimony  from  his  hand. 

§  60.  Comparison  of  Jamed  System  of  Doctrine  wUh  the  Gospel  of 

St.  Matthew. 

The  comparison  of  an  apostolic  didactic  work  of  this  kind  with 
one  of  the  gospels  has  a  twofold  interest.  In  the  first  place,  to 
show  how  the  apostle  connects  his  teaching  with  that  of  Jesus 
Himself,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  derived  from  that  source ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  far  his  doctrines  are  reflected  in  the 
historical  views- of  the  evangelist 

The  Epistle  of  James  coincides  even  with  John's  Gospel  in  the 
fundamental  view  of  Christianity  as  the  word  of  truth,  wjiich  sets 
free,  and  is  common  to  all  (Jas.  i  18,  25  ;  John  viiL  31  ff.) ; 
and  this  is  an  element  in  which  he  really  goes  beyond  the  sphere 
of  the  synoptical  discourse&    There  are  fewer  points  of  coincidence 
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with  the  Grospel  of  St  Mark,  the  latter  giving  a^xxv.  34  S.),  and 
to  the  historical  matter.  The  same  remark  appt*^  viL  '^V-  tl^o 
Grospel,  in  which  the  matter  is  chosen  with  a  view  to  Jfaul's  con- 
test against  the  Judaizmg  party;  although  we  cannot  be  surprised 
at  finding  firequent  coincidences  with  James'  Epistle  in  the  copious 
discourses^  especially  those  of  an  ethical  character^  which  this 
gospel  contains.  With  Matthew,  on  the  contrary,  James  agrees 
not  only  in  numerous  separate  passages,  which  appear  to  be  but 
the  echo  of  those  discourses  of  Jesus  which  bear  reference  to  the 
moral  life  in  God's  kingdom,  but  also  in  that  great  body  of  pre- 
cepts which  Matthew  gives  as  a  grand  whole  (chs.  v.-vii),  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  in  its  whole  spirit  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  model  of  James'  Epistle.  James*  fundamental  view 
of  objective  Christianity  as  the  perfect  law  of  liberty  is  based  on 
Matt  V.  17-19,  the  theme  of  the  whole  discourse,  the  fulfilment 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Both  James  and  Matthew  follow 
out  the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  only  so  far  as  it  is  in- 
volved in  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  As  James  recognises  the 
new  law  as  the  only  essential  one,  without,  however,  entirely 
setting  ajside  the  old  law,  so  also,  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
we  find  that  fulfilment  of  the  law  in  sense  and  spirit  is  advocated 
which  goes  beyond  its  mere  actual  form,  although  still  preserving 
it.  In  connection  with  the  objective  view  of  Christianity,  we  find 
James'  idea  of  God  the  same  as  that  which  meets  us  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Moimt,  as  the  holy  and  the  perfect  One  (Matt  v.  48),  the 
Foimder  of  the  law  (Matt  v.  17-19),  the  Judge  who  can  both  save 
and  destroy  (vers.  22-30);  as  He  who,  full  of  love,  gives  every 
good  and  perfect  gift  (vers.  45,  vii  9-1 1),  especially  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  them  that  ask  Him  (cf.  Luke  xi  13 ;  Jas.  L  17 ;  Matt  viL 
7-11 ;  Jas.  i  5-7).  Matthew  and  James  both  specially  designate 
God  as  Father  ;  the  former  representing  Christ  as  Him  for  whose 
sake  His  disciples  will  have  to  suffer  (Matt.  v.  11),  as  the  Lord 
(Matt  vii  21  f),  and  as  the  Judge  (Matt  vii  22  f.),  whilst  James 
also  recognises  Him  as  the  Lord  and  Judge.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt  presupposes  rather  than  displays  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus ; 
and  this  feature,  too,  we  find  in  James'  treatment  As  regards 
the  fundamental  view  of  subjective  Christianity,  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  it  is  brought  before  us  as  SiKcuoavpri  &€ov,  as  it 
avails  and  appears  in  God's  sight  (Matt  vi  33),  with  which  man 
must  be  filled  from  above  (v.  6),  which,  however,  must  be  better 
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which  we  find  describes  and  Pharisees  (v.  20).  James  likewise 
f  nilTgflft  ^  If  vistianity  as  righteousness ;  and,  as  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  'understands  this  righteousness  to  be  a  doing  of  the 
divine  will  (Matt,  vii  21),  or  of  the  law  (Matt.  v.  19),  in  contrast 
to  the  mere  saying,  "  Lord,  Lord ! "  so  also  James  lays  a  stress 
on  faith  being  perfected  in  works, — ^for  faith  may  be  recognised 
through  works,  as  a  tree  by  its  fruits  (Matt,  vii  16-20).  And  as 
the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  represents  love  to  one's  neighbour  as 
the  essence  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt  vii  12),  so  James 
declares  it  to  be  the  royal  law  (ii  8).  We  now  have  to  consider 
the  separate  items  of  doctrine  which  are  presented  to  us  both  in 
James'  Epistles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Sin  appears  as  the 
ipyd^eaOai,  avofilav,  or  as  actual  sin  (Matt.  vii.  23 ;  cf  Jas.  i  15, 
ii  9).  But  this  actual  sin  is  involved  not  merely  in  the  overt 
act,  but  also  in  thought  and  word  (Matt.  v.  22,  28 ;  Jas.  i  19, 
20,  26,  ch.  iii).  The  transition  to  a  state  of  salvation  is  con- 
stituted by  repentance  as  a  humbling  of  the  heart  before  God,  as 
an  earnest  longing  for  righteousness,  by  which  the  need  of  re- 
demption is  acknowledged  in  all  its  depth,  and  as  an  honest  desire 
for  that  which  is  good  (Matt  v.  3,  4,  6,  8 ;  Jas.  iv.  8  ff.).  The 
aim  and  end  of  the  Christian  is  the  kingdom  of  Grod  (Matt  vi 
33  ;  Jas.  ii  5).  James'  teaching  as  to  the  spiritual  birth  of  the 
Christian  finds  no  complete  model  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt 
(cf  John  iii  3) ;  but  we  must  take  into  consideration  what  the 
lord  says  of  tie  children  of  Gk)d  (Matt  v.  9,  45)  and  of  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  (xiii  28).  If,  however,  we  go  closely 
into  the  details  of  the  Epistle  of  St  James,  it  is  surprising  how 
great  a  similarity  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  pervades  the  whole 
of  it  Among  these  points  of  similarity  (also  coinciding  with 
other  utterances  in  the  Synoptists)  are — ^the  joy  in  temptation 
(Jas.  i  2  ;  Matt  v.  12) ;  prayer  for  wisdom  (Jas.  i  5  ;  Matt  vii 
7,  11 ;  Luke  xxi  14  f) ;  God's  liberal  and  loving  giving  (Jas. 
i  5  ;  Matt  vii  11) ;  the  necessity  of  faith  in  prayer  (Jas.  i  6  f ; 
Matt  xxi  22) ;  the  warning  against  wrath  (Jas.  i  19  £ ;  Matt 
V.  22) ;  the  commendation  of  gentleness  (Jas.  i  21,  iii  13  ;  Matt 
V.  4)  ;  the  earnest  injunction  to  be  doers  of  the  divine  word  (Jas. 
i  22 ;  Matt  vii  24,  26) ;  the  taming  of  the  tongue  (Jas.  i  26  ; 
Matt  V.  22) ;  the  utterance,  that  the  poor  are  heirs  of  the  king- 
dom (Jas.  ii  5  ;  Matt  v.  3  ;  Luke  vi  20) ;  the  royal  law  of  love 
(Jas.  ii  8 ;  Matt  viL  12,  xxii  36  ff.) ;  mercy  in  connection  with 
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God's  judgment  (Jas.  ii  13 ;  Matt  v.  7.  9,  13,  xxv.  34  fif.),  and 
the  judgment  on  the  unmerciful  (Jas.  ii.  13  ;  Matt  viL  2) ;  the 
tree  and  its  fruits  (Jas.  iii  12  ;  Matt  vii  16) ;  the  importjuice  of 
peaceableness  (Jas.  iii  18  ;  Matt  v.  9) ;  a  true  prayer  being  heard 
(expressed  negatively,  Jas.  iv.  3 ;  positively,  Matt  vii  8) ;  the 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  to  God  (Jas.  iv.  4 ;  Matt.  vL 
24)  ;  self-humiliation  (Jas.  iv.  6,  10 ;  Matt  xxiii  12,  xviii  4)  ; 
the  purification  of  the  heart  (Jas.  iv.  8 ;  Matt  v.  8) ;  mourning 
for  sin  (Jas.  iv.  9  ;  Matt  v.  4 ;  Luke  vi  25) ;  judgment  of  brethren 
(Jas.  iv.  11  f ;  Matt  vii.  1  ff.) ;  dependence  on  (Jod  (Jas.  iv. 
13-16;  Matt  vi  25);  the  perishableness  of  earthly  treasures 
(Jas.  V.  2  fit ;  Matt  vi  19  f ;  Luke  xii  19  fif.) ;  the  unresisting 
spirit  of  the  righteous  (Jas.  v.  6 ;  Matt  v.  39  ff.) ;  the  expecta- 
tion of  our  Lord's  second  appearing  (Jas.  v.  7—9 ;  Matt,  vii 
21-23;  xvi  27,  cha  xxiv.  and  xxv.);  the  persecution  of  the 
prophets  (Jas.  v.  10  ;  Matt  v.  12) ;  and  the  warning  against 
oaths  (Jas.  v.  12 ;  Matt  v.  34  ff.).  The  form,  also,  of  James* 
Epistle  bears  an  evident  similarity  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
in  its  sententious  language  and  figurative  style,  especially  in  the 
abundance  of  images  derived  from  nature  and  mankind  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  we  would  not  desire  to  place  James'  Epistle 
on  an  equal  level  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  latter, 
both  in  form  and  purport,  testifies  to  its  origiu  from  the  Lord  Him- 
self. It  is  more  profound,  more  many-sided  in  its  utterances,  and 
more  perspicacious.  It  is  also  more  comprehensive  in  its  theme. 
But  it  must,  notwithstanding,  be  clear  to  every  one  that  a  brother 
of  the  Lord,  who  was  perhaps  one  of  the  hearers  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  was  much  with  Him,  might  weU  entertaui  such 
views  and  employ  such  a  mode  of  statement 

But  whatever  points  of  alliance  there  may  be  between  James* 
Epistle  and  Matthew's  Gospel,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  latter  go  far  beyond  the  epistle, 
and  are  not  limited  to  the  elements  of  doctrine.  Matthew  has 
recorded  other  discourses,  from  which  it  is  very  plain  what  part 
of  the  law  was  to  cease  and  vanish  away  owing  to  its  completion 
in  Christ  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  says  nothing  expressly  as 
to  this  ;  for  it  was  requisite  first  to  throw  light  upon  the  positive 
building  of  the  law.  Another  point  disregarded  by  James  is  in- 
timated in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — ^the  alteration  and  defacing 
of  the  law  by  the  interpretations  and  applications  of  the  scribes. 
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which  we  find  decidedly  and  directly  opposed  in  subsequent  dis- 
courses. If  we  consider  the  more  liberal  interpretations  of  the 
law  given  by  our  Lord  in  the  discourses  recorded  by  Matthew, 
also,  that  God's  or  Christ's  kingdom  is  intended  for  all  men  (xxvi 
13,  xxviii  19,  viiL  11),  that  Israel  is  rejected  as  the  theocratic 
nation  (xxi.  43  f.,  viii  12),  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  is 
intimated  (xxiv.  1),  we  may  recognise  that,  although,  according  to 
Matthew's  Gospel,  the  substance  of  the  Old  Testament  is  fulfilled, 
the  temporary  and  local  forms  of  its  law  are  abolished.  Fulfilled 
prophecy,  which  is  not  enlarged  upon  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mounts 
is  widely  developed  in  the  rest  of  the  gospel ;  and  we  find  many 
passages  in  Matthew  which  refer  to  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.  The  evidence 
of  this  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  pervade  the  whole  gospel 
Added  to  this,  Matthew  possesses  many  historical  and  didactic 
elements  which  tend  to  form  a  copious  Christology ;  and,  as  re- 
gards the  person  of  Christ,  records  all  the  weightiest  facts  which 
form  a  part  of  our  Lord's  Messianic  life,  and  also  the  very  im- 
portant discourses  in  which  Jesus  enlarges  on  the  peculiarity  of 
His  person  (xi.  27,  xxvi.  64,  xxii.  41-45,  xxi  37).  Other  dis- 
courses refer  to  Christ's  work.  He  is  the  Judge  of  all  nations 
(xxv.  31  ff.,  xvi  27,  vii  22  £),  who  will  return  in  glory  (xxiv. 
19-xxv.  46),  as  king  (xv.  34,  40).  But  He  is  also  the  Redeemer 
who  is  come  to  save  that  which  is  lost  (xviii  11,  ix.  11-14),  and 
He  it  is  who  atones  through  His  blood  (xxvi  28,)  and  baptizes 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  Although  it  is  a  question  how 
fetr  Matthew  was  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  events  and 
sayings  which  he  records  in  his  history,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that,  if  he  had  written  a  didactic  epistle,  he  would  have  entered 
more  largely  than  James  into  the  Christological  element  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  mere  non-occurrence  of  certain  matter 
in  a  didactic  epistle,  we  are  scarcely  ever  justified  in  inferring 
either  a  want  of  knowledge  or  disapprobation  of  this  matter  on  the 
part  of  the  author.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  stiU  a  great 
similarity  between  the  two  works  in  question.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  causal  connection  between  them ;  for  James  evidently  formed 
his  views  to  some  extent  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt,  and 
similar  discourses  of  the  Lord.  Both,  too,  have  fundamentally 
one  and  the  same  tendency;  for,  although  Matthew  enters  so 
copiously  and  profoundly  into  t&e  whole  Messianic  appearance  of 
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the  Lord,  nevertheless  his  standpoint  is  the  unity  of  Christianity 
and  the  old  covenant,  or  the  fulfilment  of  the  latter.  In  harmony 
with  this  is  the  fact,  that  the  gospel  was  chiefly  intended  for 
Christians  of  the  Jewish  nation.  This  comparison  may  thus 
serve  as  a  hint  to  us,  how  little  we  are  justified  in  limiting  this 
tendency  to  the  person  of  James,  although  he  may  appear  as  its 
most  distinguished  representative. 

§  61.  Comparison  of  James'  System  of  Doctrine  with  the 
Epistle  of  Jude. 

Looking  at  the  discussions  of  the  last  ten  years,  we  may  con- 
sider the  result  of  modem  criticism  as  favourable  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  Jude's  Epistle.  Most  of  those,  in  particular,  who  have 
held  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  to  be  not  genuine,  have  formed  a 
diflFerent  opinion  as  to  that  of  Jude.  The  author  describes  him- 
seK  as  the  brother  of  James,  doubtless  of  the  best  known  and 
most  distinguished  of  the  name,  therefore  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
(Matt  xiii  55).  Credner  dates  the  epistle  about  the  year  80, 
when  Simon  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  imder  him  heresies 
had  secretly  crept  in  which  were  subsequently  outwardly  de- 
veloped (c£  Eusebius,  iv.  22 ;  iii  32).  We  may  judge  bom 
Eusebius  (iii.  20)  that  Jude  was  not  living  at  the  time  of 
Domitian.  The  epistle  is  not  addressed  to  the  Christians  of  any 
particular  place,  but  to  all  believers  generally  who  had  remained 
true  and  faithful ;  but  yet  the  author  may  have  sent  it  to  one  or 
more  churches.  After  the  death  of  James,  Jude,  his  younger 
brother,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians  in 
the  Church  of  Palestine,  and  had  every  right  to  come  forward 
with  warnings  against  the  heresies  which  were  creeping  in.  The 
heresies  are  pointed  out  in  a  description  which  is  interwoven 
with  the  warning  intimation  of  judgment  which  forms  the  chief 
purport  of  the  epistle.  Their  two  chief  features  are  named  in 
ver.  4,  and  further  enlarged  upon  in  vers.  8-13,  16,  cf.  ver.  18  f 
They  are  first  described  as  dreamers  defiling  the  flesh,  despising 
dominion,  and  blaspheming  dignities.  In  all  things  open  to  their 
perception  they  corrupt  themselves ;  but  what  they  do  not  know, 
that  they  blaspheme.  We  cannot  well  interpret  Sofat  (ver.  8)  as 
earthly  authorities,  for  oiftc  otBaai  would  then  seem  too  forcible. 
Beferring  to  ver.  9,  we  must  apply  it  to  the  higher  powers  of  the 
invisible  world.     This,  too,  must'be  the  meaning  of  the  aistractum 
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KvpUrrf^, — ^firstly,  tlie  fiovo^  Betnrorrf^  Kal  Kvpio^  (ver.  4),  and  then 
the  lower  tcvpuynrre:  of  the  invisible  world.  They  would  acknow- 
ledge nothing  above  themselves,  and  blasphemed  what  others 
reverenced;  and  this  bold  egotism  turned  into  gross  carnality. 
Jude  describes  these  degenerate  Christians  most  characteristically 
in  very  forcible  natural  imagery  (vers.  12,  13).  Vers.  16,  18, 
and  19  are  also  characteristic.  Wx^ucol  completely  describes  the 
coarsely  sensual  libertinism,  which  degenerated  into  a  denial  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  whole  spirit-world ;  for,  towards  the  end  of  the . 
apostolic  age,  this  lawlessness  and  libertinism  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  grossest  forms,  partly  in  and  partly  outside  the  Gnos- 
ticism which  was  then  arising,  and  was  common  ground  both  for 
the  above-named  errors  and  also  the  opposite  extreme  of  exag- 
gerated asceticism  (cf.  Col  ii.  16  ff.).  Jude  describes  this  antichris- 
tian  libertinism  as  already  in  existence ;  but  from  his  grasping  its 
nature  so  profoundly,  and  depicting  it  so  truly,  we  have  a  repre- 
sentation of  its  general  character  applicable  to  all  ages.  And  the 
epistle  has,  so  far,  a  certain  prophetic  character,  and  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  apocalyptic  statement.  Jude,  however,  intimates 
that  all  were  not  irrecoverably  lost  who  had  in  any  way  shared  in 
this  libertinism ;  for  he  summons  those  who  remained  faithful  to 
receive  some  with  compassion,  and  to  save  others  with  fear  (ver. 
22).  The  latter  are  already  caught  by  the  fire  of  judgment,  but 
still  they  may  be  plucked  out.  These  words,  and  those  that  follow, 
indicate  very  decided  and  powerful  measures.  The  external  belong- 
ings of  these  people,  the  garment  spotted  with  the  fle?h,  is  to  be 
abominated,  lest  the  community  should  be  defiled  by  outward  fel- 
lowship with  them  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  6).  This  epistle  is,  at  all  events,  a 
production  of  great  original  power,  and  also  an  instructive  parallel 
to  the  standpoint  which  is  represented  by  James'  Epistle. 

On  examining  the  didactic  and  hortatory  elements  of  Jude's 
Epistle,  we  notice, — 

(a)  That  all  the  essential  points  of  Christian  consdomness  are 
therein  touched  upon.  The  object  of  all  the  teaching  and  exhorta- 
tion is  fi  KOLvq  fTiOTTipCa  (ver.  3).  This  salvation  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  future  (vers.  21,  24),  tie  object  of  believing  expectation 
and  "looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  imto  eternal 
life"  (ver.  21) ;  and  included  with  this  is  the  presentation  before 
the  presence  of  the  divine  glory  (ver.  24),  which  is  to  take  place  in 
the  future.    But  salvation  is  also  represented  as  present.    Christians 

2  A 
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are  sanctified  (loved,  in  another  reading)  hj  God  tlie  Father,  and 
preserved  in  Christ;  and  on  them  mercy,  peace,  and  love  are 
multiplied  now,  and  not  in  a  spiritual  future.  It  is  a  grace 
which  has  been  already  received  (ver.  4),  but  on  the  right  use  of 
which  salvation  depends.  "We  may  notice  (vers.  3,  20)  how 
great  a  stress  is  laid  on  faith,  that  the  faith  received  should  be 
held  fast,  indeed  built  up  upon  and  striven  for.  Faith  certainly 
appears  here  in  its  objective  signification ;  but  the  word  of  Grod, 
.  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  is  to  be  vitally  believed  (ver.  3),  so 
that  the  edifice  of  spiritual  life  is  to  be  built  thereon  (ver.  20), — 
faith  thus  appearing  a  subjective  condition  of  salvation.  Added 
to  this,  the  denial  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  forms  the  direct 
opposite  to  the  state  of  a  true  Christian  (ver.  4) ;  and  in  every 
stage  of  the  divine  economy  of  grace,  in  the  old  covenant  as  in 
the  new,  unbelief  was  tiie  object  of  God's  displeasure  and 
judgment  (ver.  5).  But  salvation,  as  it  is  realized  both  in  the 
present  and  future,  includes  man's  presentation  as  faultless  before 
the  divine  glory  (ver.  24),  that  is,  that  he  will  be  regarded  and 
treated  by  God  as  faultless  (justification) ;  also,  that  man  is  in- 
wardly purified  or  sanctified  (loved),  and  preserved  in  fellowship 
with  Christ  (ver.  1).  This  preservation  is  spontaneous  on  the 
Christian's  part,  but  presupposes  that  believers  Have  been  thought 
worthy  of  God's  love,  have  experienced  it,  and  have  maintained, 
lived,  and  walked  in  tMs  belief.  Jude's  Epistle,  therefore,  evi- 
dently embraces  both  sides  of  the  idea  of  salvation — justification, 
and  the  state  of  renewal  or  sanctification. 

But  not  only  salvation,  but  also  the  cause  of  salvation,  is 
touched  upon  in  our  epistle,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  God, 
— ^that  is.  His  free  love  in  receiving  sinners  (ver.  4)  ;  being  thus 
referred  to  the  one  God  as  our  Saviour  (ver.  25).  But  although 
the  final  cause  of  salvation  is  thus  so  surely  ascribed  to  God  the 
Father,  the  intervening  agency  is  as  decidedly  acknowledged  as 
resting  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  also  in  the  Holy  Ghost  Those  who 
are  called  and  sanctified  by  God  the  Father,  and  preserved  in 
Jesus  Christ,  are  the  true  Christians  (ver.  1) ;  and  in  ver.  25  the 
wish  of  the  doxology,  viz.  the  glorification  of  God,  is  expressly 
alluded  to  as  brought  about  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.^     Jesus 

^  This  is  not  so  in  the  English  version,  vhich  follows  the  text,  recept. ;  bat 
the  best  hss.,  including  the  Alexandrine,  Vatican,  and  £phr»mi,  add,  alter  the 
W<tfd  Saviour,  ltd  'I^r^v  Xpt8r*u  rov  Kvpiov  «^«y. — Tb. 
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Christ  is  therefore  called  (ver.  4)  o  fiovo^  SetnrorT)^  teal  Kvpio^ 
flimv,  the  denial  of  whom  is  the  greatest  contrariety  to  the  idea 
of  a  Christian.^  He  is  called  Buler  in  reference  to  His  ruling 
agency  extending  over  the  whole  world,  and  Lord,  because  we 
are  dependent  upon  Him  for  our  salvation, — Kvpio<:  being  the  usual 
translation  of  i^J}l,  pointing  to  Grod  in  His  revealed  capacity,  which 
was  perfected  in  Christ's  redeeming  work.  Certainly  the  parallel 
passage  (2  Pet.  ii.  1)  adds  the  words  "  that  bought  them,"  which 
refer  to  the  death  of  Christ ;  but  in  Jude  no  express  reference  of 
this  kind  can  be  foimd.  In  ver.  17  the  apostolical  teaching  is 
referred  back  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  apostles  are  His  apostles,  and 
their  words  appear  as  an  authority  for  us.  In  addition  to  the 
divine  intervening  agency  of  Christ,  we  have  also  to  remark  that 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Although  in  vers.  1  and  25  the  intervening 
agency  of  Christ  in  the  divine  grace  is  alone  spoken  of,  yet  in 
ver.  20  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  also  appears,  so  that  in  that 
passage  the  threefold  causality  of  salvation  is  comprehended.  The 
subjective  Christian  life,  as  seK-edification  in  prayer,  is  here  evi- 
dently brought  into  connection  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  is  a  life 
in  fellowship  with  Him.  In  these  points  all  the  elements  of  the 
Chiistian  consciousness  are  comprised,  although  in  a  didactic  point 
of  view  they  are  not  so  amply  developed  as  even  in  James'  Epistle. 
The  main  idea  in  Jude's  Epistle,  and  also  the  motive  for  his 
exhortations,  is  the  divine  judgment,  to  which  must  be  added  his 
strictures  on  those  who  are  liable  to  it.  A  parallel  to  this  is  to 
be  found  in  2  Pet.  ii,  where  degenerate  Chi'istians  are  similarly 
depicted  and  threatened  with  judgment,  only  they  are  described 
as  arising  in  the  future  (2  Pet.  ii  1-3),  whilst  in  Jude  they  appear 
as  already  existing  (ver.  4).  Jude  writes  about  these  degenerate 
Christians  of  his  time  to  those  who  have  remained  firm  members 
of  Christ's  Church,  first  warning  them  to  be  mindful  of  the  divine 
judgment  which  the  former  wiU  surely  meet  with  (with  which  a 
description  of  these  imgodly  men  is  combined,  vers.  5-19),  and  then 
adding  an  exhortation  to  the  faithful  that  they  should  keep  them- 
selves in  the  love  of  God,  etc.,  and  yet  help  the  ungodly  as  far 
as  possible  (vers.  20-23).  This  judgment  is  proved  by  examples 
drawn  from  the  Old  Testament;  and  the  author,  in  following 
Una  course,  instectd  of  deriving  the  idea  of  judgment  from  the 

1  The  English  version  follows  the  text  recepL,  and  adds  0»^  after  Zwrhnr^ 
which  ia  omitted  by  the  best  mss.^Tb. 
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internal  nature  of  Christianity^  shows  how  moderate  he  is  in 
developing  the  didactic  purport  of  the  latter.  In  2  Pet.  iL  we 
find  adduced  as  examples,  the  angels  who  had  sinned,  the  flood, 
and  Sodom  and  Gromorrha;  and  Jude's  Epistle  takes  the  same 
groimd,  although  independently.  The  allusion  to  the  judgment 
on  the  people  of  Israel  (ver.  5)  is  peculiar  to  Jude's  Epistle.  Jude 
has  to  show  that  even  Christians,  in  spite  of  the  divine  grace 
which  has  been  preached  to  them,  obtained  for  and  assigned  to 
them,  will  not  remain  impunished  if  sinful  apostasy  intervene. 
He  therefore  appeals  to  the  manifested  mercy  of  the  old  covenant. 
The  words  to  Sevrepov  tov?  fit)  irurrevaavra^  aircoXeaep  are  usually 
applied  to  the  unbelieving  portion  of  the  people,  or  to  the  whole 
generation  which  was  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land. 
Another  interpretation  would  render  the  reading  'IiycroS?  instead 
of  Kvpu>^  in  some  degree  explicable.  If  the  Epistle  of  Jude  was 
written  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  would  seem  curious 
that  he  does  not  mention  this  particular  judgment  Now,  if  ri 
Zevrepov  be  referred  to  this  second  destruction,  it  would  be  an  act 
of  the  incarnate  Christ,  and  the  subject  would  be  chosen  in  re- 
ference to  the  Verlum  finitum.  On  this  point  c£  Acts  vi  14. 
But  verse  5  can  easily  be  considered  as  applying  only  to  the 
Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  The  second  example  is  the  judgment 
on  the  angels,  which,  however,  is  only  as  yet  begun  (ver.  6).  The 
subject  may  be  here  the  same  as  in  ver.  5,  but  then  the  reading 
'Irjaov^  would  be  all  the  more  improbable.  The  sinful  fall  of 
angels  generally  might  be  understood  here;  but  still  the  words 
airdkLiroirra^  rh  iBiou  ol/crpijpiov  would  appear  somewhat  strange, 
and  Satan's  not  being  mentioned,  who  is  elsewhere  specially 
distinguished,  might  cause  surprise.  But  it  thus  becomes  the 
more  probable  that  a  particular  class  of  fallen  angels  is  meant. 
This  idea  is  strengthened  by  ver.  7,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
Sodomites  had  acted  similarly.  According  to  this,  the  sin  of  these 
angels  consisted  in  forsaking  the  sphere  of  the  spirit-world  and 
intermingling  imbecomingly  in  that  of  the  flesL  The  final 
judgment  is  not  yet  passed  upon  them,  but  they  are  even  now 
compelled  to  remain  in  a  prison  of  darkness  instead  of  a  habita- 
tion of  light ;  even  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  which  sinned  in  like 
manner,  are  set  forth  as  an  example,  and  as  suffering  the  vengeance 
of  eternal  fire.  It  cannot  be  readily  shown  that  these  cities  had 
previously  shared  in  any  peculiar  exercise  of  God's  grace;  the 
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judgment  on  them  is  therefore  added  because  their  sin  resembled 
the  fall  of  the  angels.  ^E/ciropveieiv  is  a  iropvevew  which  trans- 
gresses all  bounds ;  erepa^  is  not  only  forbidden  flesh  generally, 
— that  which  is  not  the  fila  crhp^  of  those  united  in  matrimony, — 
but  is  also  specially  eripa  crdp^,  as  in  the  case  when  the  human  race 
degrades  itself  to  bestiality.  The  seK-degradation  of  the  angels 
to  the  ahp^  avOpwrlvq  was  something  akin  to  this.  From  Gen. 
vL  2—4,  it  is  presupposed  both  here  and  in  Jewish  tradition — ^for 
instance,  in  the  Book  of  Enoch — ^that  events  of  this  kind  occurred 
in  the  higher  spirit-world.  A  closer  delineation  of  these  degenerate 
men  follows  the  examples  of  judgment,  in  the  course  of  which 
delineation  three  other  instances  are  alluded  to  (ver.  1 1), — ^the  way 
of  Cjun  (absence  of  love),  the  erring  of  Balaam  (misuse  of  divine 
gifts),  and  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (forcible  resistance  to  \  God's 
wiU  and  institutions).  This  judgment  is  now  further  illustrated 
by  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  which  is  foimd  in  the  book  of 
that  name  which  has  been  discovered.  The  question  arises 
whether  this  prophecy  is  derived  from  ancient  times  as  the 
fundamental  fact  on  which  the  whole  Book  of  Enoch  is  based, 
or  whether  it  is  quoted  from  the  apocryphal  book  itself  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  in  Jude's  Epistle  which  can  confirm  the 
other  contents  of  the  Book  of  EnocL  There  was,  however,  an 
ancient  tradition  that  Enoch  had  warned  his  contemporaries  of 
the  divine  judgment  The  mention  of  the  archangel  Michael, 
whose  modesty  Jude  contrasts  with  the  shameless  and  arrogant 
p\jaa(fyqfulv  of  aU  ho^cu  on  the  part  of  false  Christians,  refers 
to  another  Jewish  tradition,  which  appears  to  be  set  forth  in  the 
apocryphal  Ascensio  Mosis  mentioned  by  Origen,  although  an 
allusion  to  it  is  perhaps  contained  in  Deut  xxxiv.  5,  6.  This 
passage,  at  aU  events,  hints  at  something  extraordinary  having 
taken  place  as  regards  the  body  of  Moses.  That  which  the  Lord 
did  upon  Sinai  was  not  done  without  the  intervention  of  angels 
(GaL  iii  19;  Acts  vii  53;  Heb.  iL  2);  it  is  therefore  likely 
that  the  events  connected  with  the  body  of  Moses  took  place 
through  the  same  intervention.  Satan,  as  the  beginner  of  sin 
and  prince  of  this  world,  has  also  t6  Kpdro^  rov  Bavdrov  (Heb.  iL 
14) ;  and  it  therefore  forms  a  part  of  the  sentence  on  accoxmt  of 
sin,  that  the  body  of  the  sinner  is  liable  to  corruption.  To  this 
rule,  which  was  to  be  broken  through  by  Christ,  exceptions  to  a 
certain  extent  appear  to  have  existed,  namely,  in  Moses  and  Elias, 
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whom  we  find  in  a  supematurally  glorified  state  on  the  occasion 
of  our  Lord's  transfiguration.  The  words  which  are  quoted  Jude 
9,  occur  in  ZecL  iii  2  in  another  connection.  This  passage,  at 
all  events,  points  to  the  fact  that  all  judgment  proceeds  from  the 
Lord,  and  that  the  higher  spirits  refer  only  to  His  judgment  and 
power. 

This  teaching  as  to  judgment  is  a  continuation  and  completion 
of  James'  view  of  Christianity  as  the  perfect  law  of  liberty. 
Whoever  does  not  respond  to  the  practical  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity has,  according  to  James,  no  part  either  in  justification  or 
salvation.  Christianity  makes  certain  demands,  but  affords  to 
men  the  life  through  which  these  demands  may  be  satisfied ;  and 
where  this  life  does  not  exist,  there  is  no  true  Christianity.  Who- 
ever rejects  Christianity,  the  perfect  and  beatifying  law,  becomes 
liable,  according  to  Jude,  to  the  heaviest  judgment,  and  is  twice 
dead  and  rooted  out  This  is  the  ethico-practical  standpoint 
which  is  also  laid  down  in  James'  Epistle.  But  as  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  contends  against  the  libertinism  (traces  of  which  we  find 
in  1  John  and  Eev.  ii  3),  he  has  to  denounce  the  denial  and 
rejection  of  the  one  Euler  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  from 
this  that  didactic  and  theoretical  errors  are  in  question  here, 
and  not  merely  practical  corruption.  These  errors  cannot  be 
obviated,  except  by  a  development  of  Christian  doctrine  as  to  the 
person  of  Christ.  Jude,  therefore,  goes  beyond  both  his  own 
standpoint  and  that  of  James'  Epistle.  All  the  Christological 
doctrines  which  are  presupposed  in  these  two  epistles  were  laid 
down  elsewhere  and  in  comparatively  much  earlier  times,  viz.  by 
Peter,  one  of  the  three  men  who  were  considered  as  pillars  of 
the  Church. 

n.  THE  APOSTOLICAL  TEACHING  OP  PETER 

.   §  62.  Our  Authorities  for  the  Fetrine  Doctrinal  System. 

The  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  was  classed  by  the  ancient 
Church  among  the  Romologoumena,  must,  from  the  results  of 
modem  criticism,  be  considered  as  genuine.  Schwegler  bases  his 
opinion  of  its  non-genuineness  on  the  idea  that  the  apostolic  age 
was  entirely  divided  into  the  Pauline  and  Petiine  parties,  and 
that  it  was  not  imtil  a  later  age  that  the  need  was  felt  of  uniting 
the  two;   and  that,  in  consequence,  works  of  a  reconciliatory 
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character  were  fiathered  upon  the  representatives  of  the  opposite 
opinions.  But  this  hypothesis  of  the  circnmstances  of  the  apos- 
tolic age^  and  the  relations  of  its  chief  men,  is^  as  we  have  seen, 
an  erroneous  one.  And  these  relations,  as  we  find  them  set  forth 
in  GaL  ii  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actually  explain  those 
characteristics  from  which  special  arguments  are  derived  against 
this  epistle.  It  certainly  contains  matter  which  reminds  us  of 
passages  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians ;  and  it 
certainly  also  testifies  that  that  is  the  true  grace  of  God  in  which 
its  readers  stand  (ch.  v.  12) ;  but  from  this  it  cannot  be  justly 
inferred  that  this  epistle  is  a  forged  work,  in  which  an  attempt  is 
made  to  harmonize  the  Petrine  with  the  Pauline  doctrine,  and  to 
make  Peter  testify  to  the  Pauline  community  that  in  Paul's 
teaching  they  possess  the  true  gospeL  The  fact  of  Peter  (ad- 
dressing readers  who  had  received  an  epistle  from  Paul)  referring 
to  any  such  epistle, — the  fact  of  an  apostle  writing  to  a  mixed 
community,  everting  them  to  persist  in  the  true  grace,  and  thus 
working  in  harmony  with  another  apostle, — these  things  are  not 
contrary  to  historical  probability;  and  it  is  in  entire  harmony 
with  the  events  related  in  GaL  ii.  that  the  apostles  should  thus 
agree  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they  both  saw  and  feared  enemies  of 
apostolical  doctrine  common  to  eacL  We  read  in  CoL  iv.  10  that 
Paul  sent  Mark,  a  former  companion  of  Peter,  to  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor.  This  leaves  all  the  less  cause  for  surprise  that, 
in  consequence  of  Mark's  mission,  Peter  should  have  taken  the 
step  which  he  did,  perhaps  being  urged  on  to  it  by  Paul,  through 
Mark's  agency.  Why,  moreover,  should  he  not  notice  certain 
epistles  of  Paul,  which  had  been  sent  shortly  before  to  Ephesus 
and  some  other  churches  ?  This  would  certainly  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  apostolic  spirit  than  the  hypothesis  of  modem 
criticism,  that  nothing  but  schism,  wrangling,  and  controversy 
existed  among  the  apostles,  and  that  the  judicious  idea  of  recon- 
ciling the  PauUne  and  Petrine  doctrines  did  not  arise  until  the 
second  century.  It  is,  however,  our  task  to  show  that  the  first 
JEpistle  of  Peter  sets  forth  a  line  of  doctrine  characteristic  of 
Peter,  and  does  not  contain  the  Pauline  teaching  in  its  full 
peculiarity. 

With  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter  the  case  is  different.  Even  in 
the  ancient  Church  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  dvriXeyofievov,  and 
in  modem  times  many  have  maintained  its  non-genuineness.     It 
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appears  to  represent  itself  "with  design  as  a  production  of  Peter, 
and,  with  similar  design,  to  clearly  state  its  pacificatory  purpose. 
Added  to  this,  we  must  take  into  account  certain  ideas  of  an 
Alexandrine  tone,  and  the  apparent  dependence  on  the  Epistle  of 
Jude.  Looking  at  all  these  points,  we  cannot,  in  the  province  of 
New  Testament  theology,  treat  both  these  epistles  in  a  similar 
way.  But  the  inducement  to  consider  and  compare  the  doctrinal 
purport  of  the  second  epistle  is  the  more  considerable,  owing  to 
the  latter  being  so  excellent  in  many  respects  and  quite  worthy 
of  the  canon. 

In  addition  to  the  epistles,  we  have  to  consider  Peter's  dis^ 
courses,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chiefly  in  its  fijrst 
part,  when  the  mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  the  scene  of  the 
apostolic  ministry.  In  those  early  days  Peter  was  the  spokesman 
of  the  apostolic  community ;  and  these  discourses  form,  therefore, 
a  part  of  the  historical  monuments  of  the  apostolical  Church. 
They  are  contained  in  the  passages.  Acts  i  16-22,  ii  14-39, 
iil  12-26,  iv.  8-18,  v.  29-32,  viiL  20-23,  x.  34-43,  xi.  5-18, 
XV.  7-1 1.  These  discourses  form,  of  course,  only  secondary  sources, 
being  found  in  a  book  of  the  New  Testament  which  is  not  pro- 
perly of  a  didactic  character.  Without  doubt  they  are  not  literally 
reported,  but  they  nevertheless  serve  as  an  interesting  ground  of 
comparison  with,  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  more  so,  as 
we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  a  peculiar  fidelity  in  the  record,  both 
to  the  spirit  and  method  of  the  apostle. 

The  first  epistle  is  addressed  to  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor, 
who  are  designated  as  the  elect  strangers  in  the  huunropd  (L  1, 
2),  a  usual  term  applied  to  the  scattered  Jews ;  but  from  ch.  ii 
10  we  may  gather  that  the  Gentile  Christians  are  also  included. 
These  are  depicted  by  Peter  as  grafted  on  to  the  ancient  people 
of  God.  To  these  Christians  generally  the  apostle  writes  from 
afar,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  with  the  view  of  con- 
firming their  convictions  that  they  are  living  in  God*s  true  com- 
munity, and  thus  to  guide  them  aright  amid  all  the  ferment  of 
that  time.  The  epistle  was  written  at  a  date  when  Christians 
were  subject  to  persecution  (c£  iv.  15,  16). 

§  63.  Character  and  Arrangement  of  the  Petrine  System, 

In  the  first  pljtce,  Christianity  is  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy.     The  chief  passage  showing  this  is  1  Pet  i 
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10-12.  The  preamble  of  Peter's  Epistle  is  an  ascription  of  praise 
to  God  for  the  salvation  in  Christ,  which  is  a  regeneration  unto  a 
lively  hope,  the  end  of  which  is  the  acorrjpla  '^^v^&v.  This 
crcmjpla  (or  xapt?,  as  depending  on  the  divine  grace,  and  falling 
to  the  lot  of  the  Christian,  ver.  10),  and  also  the  sufferings  and 
consequent  glorification  of  Christ,  on  which  the  salvation  rests 
(ver.  11),  were  the  subjects  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  just  as 
the  fulfilment  of  the  latter  is  the  subject  of  the  gospel  teaching 
(ver.  12);  consequently  this  fulfilment  is  exactly  that  which  is 
given  in  Christianity.  But  the  end  and  aim  of  prophecy  is 
reached  only  in  those  who  share  in  its  fulfilment,  and  are  enabled 
to  compare  both  together,  and  to  acknowledge,  with  full  convic- 
tion, that  fulfilment  in  its  true  light.  The  culminating  point  of 
this  is  the  salvation  which  will  be  revealed  in  the  last  time  in 
the  impending  and  complete  manifestation  of  Christ,  rh  reXx)^  T79 
7r^€tt)9  (vers.  5,  7,  9,  13).  To  this  hope  we  are  now  begotten 
again  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ  (ver.  3).  By  means  of 
this  regeneration,  there  is  a  salvation  reserved  in  heaven,  which 
is  the  subject  of  our  lively  hope,  although  at  present  it  is  but 
faith  and  hope  amid  many  kinds  of  sifflictions.  But  an  abiding 
in  this  hope  will  lead  to  the  complete  manifestation  of  God,  which 
is  impending ;  and  it  is  just  this  salvation,  in  its  completion  and 
whole  extent,  which  is  the  subject  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
(ver.  10). 

In  full  harmony  with  all  this  are  Peter's  discourses  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles ;  for  in  them  not  only  the  details,  which  form 
the  purport  of  Christianity,  are  referred  back  to  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  but  the  whole  scope  of  salvation  is  looked  upon  as  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  (Acts  iii  18-25).  The  whole  of  pro- 
phecy relates  to  the  restitution  of  all  things ;  and  this  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  the  entire  work  of  redemption,  which,  having  begun 
with  the  earthly  appearance  of  Christ,  is  to  be  completed  at  His 
second  appearance,  which  the  apostle  makes  the  culminating  point 
of  his  epistle. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  preceding,  it  must  be  noticed  that  Peter 
regards  Christians  as  those  in  whom  the  idea  of  the  theocratic 
people — ^that  which  had  been  predicated  of  the  Old  Testament 
nation — ^is  realized  (1  Pet.  ii  5,  9  i,  iv.  17).  They  are  the  yanx; 
iKXe/cTov  (ii  9,  following  Isa.  xliii.  21),  those  chosen  from  all  men 
to  be  dedicated  to  Grod,  the  fiaatkeiov  iepdreuiia  (c£  Ex.  xix.  6), 
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an  I0po^  irfiov;  also  a  Xcw  etV  ireptiirolrfa-iv  (MaL  iii  17),  applied 
to  the  Grentile  Clmstians  in  the  sense  of  Hos.  H  23.  They  aie 
bnilt  np  on  the  rejected  comer-stone^  and  are  the  ouca^;  irvev^ 
fjMTiKo^  (ii  5),  bringing  spiritual  oflferings,  acceptable  through  the 
mediation  of  Christ.  For  these  reasons  they  are,  in  an  ideal 
sense,  strangers  scattered  abroad,  as  living  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
christian world.  They  are,  in  truth,  that  which  the  members  of 
the  theocracy  under  the  old  covenant  were  to  have  been. 

This  conception  of  Christianity  corresponds  with  the  way  in 
whioh  Peter  lays  down  its  chief  doctrines,  and  especially  that  of 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  which  are  throughout  declared  to 
have  been  testified  to  in  Old  Testament  prophecy.  In  connection 
with  this,  we  find  the  various  phases  of  Christ's  appearance  pur- 
posely brought  forward  with  reference  to  prophecy.  Peter,  how- 
ever, chiefly  keeps  to  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  and 
does  not  so  closely  enter  into  the  nature  on  which  it  was  based, 
because  in  the  former  the  tokens  which  mark  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  are  principally  found 

This  view  of  Christianity,  as  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecy,  corresponds  also  with  the  personal  character  of  Peter, 
so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us.  Through  his  intercourse  with  Jesus, 
Peter  had  been  gradually  elevated  fix)m  the  Old  Testament  stand- 
point to  that  of  the  New,  and  he  had  lived  so  much  ia  the  con- 
templation of  Christ's  historical  manifestation,  that  he  could  hardly 
fail  to  lay  a  stress  upon  it.  In  the  next  place,  his  destiny  as  an 
apostle  was  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  twelve,  and  to  be  the  first 
to  testify  for  Christ,  and  also  to  found  the  early  Church  in  the 
midst  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Amongst  this  nation  must  Jesus  be 
preached  as  the  Messiah,  in  whom  Old  Testament  prophecy  is 
fulfilled,  and  preached  with  all  the  candour,  power,  and  confidence 
by  which  Peter  had  been  already  distinguished.  We  must  also 
notice  that,  as  a  native  of  Palestine,  Peter  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Greek  culture,  and,  being  unaccustomed  to  associate  with 
Gentiles,  although  the  participation  of  heathen  nations  in  the 
Messianic  salvation  was,  by  means  of  prophecy,  an  idea  present 
to  his  mind  (Acts  ii  39,  iii  25),  yet  their  call,  without  circimi- 
dsion  and  observance  of  the  law,  was  a  thing  not  clear  to  him, 
until  he  was  led  thereto  by  fresh  facts  (Act  x.,  xi).  But,  after 
the  directions  which  were  imparted  to  him  firom  above,  he  speedily 
and  completely  adopted  these  views,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  strictly 
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Jewish  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  spoke  the  words 
contained  in  Acts  xL  1—17,  which  led  to  his  audience  giving 
glory  to  God  (ver.  18).  But,  inasmuch  as  Peter  had  not  pre- 
viously entertained  these  views,  we  perceive  that,  during  his  sub- 
sequent apostolical  ministry,  his  personal  feelings  led  him  to  regard 
the  gospel  mainly  in  the  aspect  of  its  unity  with  the  old  covenant, 
and  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

But  in  these  views  of  the  gospel  Peter  did  not  fail  in  under- 
standing the  peculiar  nature  of  Christianity,  but  (like  James) 
acknowledges  the  liberating  power  which  distinguishes  it  from 
the  Old  Testament  law,  and  points  to  the  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  prophecy,  as  well  as  to  their  tmity.  This  dis- 
tinction consisted,  (1)  in  the  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
That  which  was  a  matter  of  fact  in  Christianity  was  not  yet 
realized  under  the  old  covenant ;  indeed,  even  the  presignification 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  prophets  was  only  in  part  clear 
to  them,  and  was  in  other  parts  the  subject  of  seeking  and  inquiry 
(1  Pet.  i  10  f ),  both  as  to  the  date  of  the  fulfilment,  and  also  as 
to  the  "manner  of  the  time"  (ver.  11),  that  is,  the  historical 
shaping  of  that  which  was  to  occur.  There  is,  therefore,  a  great 
distinction  between  the  prophets  of  the  old  and  the  believers  of 
the  new  covenant,  both  in  point  of  knowledge,  and  also,  and 
chiefly,  in  respect  to  the  possession  of  the  salvation  which  exists 
only  in  the  new  covenant  (c£  Matt,  xiii  17,  xi  11 ;  Eom.  i  2  £, 
16,  iii  21 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  7 ;  2  Cor.  i  20 ;  CoL  i  26  f ;  Eph.  iiL  9). 
(2)  Peter  points  out  that  not  only  salvation  in  general  is  the 
subject  of  prophecy  (1  Pet.  i  10),  but  also  the  personal  Redeemer 
as  the  author  or  agent  of  salvation,  specifying,  indeed,  the  essential 
points  of  His  historical  appearance  (ver.  1 1) ;  and  there  thus  results 
a  further  great  distinction  between  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment, 
for  in  the  latter  the  personal  appearance  of  the  Saviour  is  included. 
Peter,  therefore,  in  his  representation  of  Christianity,  sets  forth  a 
Christology  as  the  chief  subject  of  Christian  teaching, — ^that  is,  a 
teaching  both  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  in  His  historical 
appearance :  how  these  were  in  both  respects  predicted  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy,  but  actually  appeared  in  Christianity ;  and 
also  of  the  revelation  which  began  with  His  visible  life  (1  Pet 
i  20),  and  will  be  gloriously  perfected  in  the  future  (L  7,  13, 
iv.  13;  cf.  Acts  iii  20,  21). 

Peter  so  far  agrees  with  James,  he  also  being  inclined  to  re- 
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present  the  Christian  ethical  life  as  a  life  proceeding  from  a  divine 
birth  (1  Pet.  i  3,  23-25);  but  the  former  apostle  differs  from 
the  latter,  not  only  in  scarcely  ever  referring  to  the  law,  or,  at  the 
most,  in  interweaving  its  commands  with  the  development  of 
special  Christian  motives  (cf.  i  16  flf.),  but  also  in  giving  pro- 
minence more  expressly  to  the  tringiTig  about  of  this  Tiew  life 
through  Christ  (i.  3),  especially  through  His  personal  appearance. 
Peter  represents  Christianity  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy ;  but 
James  does  not  mention  it,  although  he  speaks  of  the  ia^dra^ 
flfUpa^  (v.  3),  and  quotes  the  prophets  as  models  of  patience 
(V.  10). 

Peter,  in  regarding  Christianity  as  fulfilled  prophecy,  developes 
a  line  of  teaching  referring  partly  to  salvation,  partly  to  its 
causality.  Our  taking  so  comprehensively  general  a  view  of  the 
causality  of  salvation  might  appear  to  be  an  abstraction  very 
foreign  to  Peter's  ideas.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  he 
styles  the  Christians  *'  elect  strangers."  This  implies  that  they 
are  in  possession  of  salvation.  According  to  ver.  2,  they  are  elect 
to  salvation,  and  partakers  of  the  same  in  virtue  of  the  irpoyvaai^ 
&€0Vf  the  dr/uxafio^  wvevfiaro^,  and  the  pavrtcfio^  atfuvro^  ^Irjo'ov 
XpuTTov,  These  three  points  together  evidently  form  here  the 
causality  of  salvation,  and  are  intended  to  describe  it  exhaustively. 
Peter  feels  inwardly  compelled,  not  only  to  describe  salvation, 
but  to  represent  its  entire  causality ;  therefore  in  his  very  saluta- 
tion he  brings  forward  these  three  points.  Consequently  our 
saying  that  the  whole  epistle  may  be  divided  into  the  two  above- 
named  chief  elements  is  no  self-devised  scheme,  but  an  arrange- 
ment forced  upon  us  by  the  epistle  itself.  This  division  also 
distinguishes  Peter  from  James ;  and  we  have  in  Peter's  Epistle 
a  completion  of  doctrine  and  progress  in  its  development  This 
twofold  character  pervades,  too,  the  whole  epistle.  The  teaching  as 
to  salvation  is  often  interwoven  with  the  doctrine  of  its  causality. 
Thus  in  hortatory  passages,  which  refer  in  the  first  place  to  salva- 
tion, the  author  of  the  epistle  often  reverts  to  the  causality  of 
salvation,  generally  to  Christ  and  to  historical  points  in  His  work 
of  redemption.  The  practical  aim  oi  Peter's  Epistle  is  the  cause 
of  his  proceeding  from  the  subjective  side ;  and  it  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  the  latter  takes  the  lead  in  his  line  of  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  conclude  that  the  objective  side  actually 
prevails  in  it,  from  the  fact  that,  in  his  representation  of  salvation. 
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and  exhortations  to  its  appropriation,  he  eyeiywhere  reverts  to  its 
causality;  whereby  also  the  circumstance  is  explained  that  in 
every  section  of  his  epistle  he  again  adverts  to  the  Christology. 

In  the  discourses  of  Peter  in  the  Acts,  the  preaching  of  Christ, 
the  Lord  and  Bedeemer,  most  decidedly  takes  the  foremost  place. 

§  64.  Peter's  Teaching  as  to  the  Cause  of  Salvation — Of  the  Person 
of  Christ  as  the  Author  of  Salvation. 

In  his  teaching  as  to  the  person  of  Christ,  Peter  proceeds  upon 
the  idea  of  Christ's  historical  appearance,  for  in  this  alone  was 
prophecy  falfilled.  He  therefore  speaks  of  Him  as  ^Iricov^  Xpurro^ 
or  0  Kvpu)<:  fjfi&v  'I.  X.  (1  Pet.  i  3).  But  he  also  calls  Him 
Xpurrb^  alone,  inasmuch  as  He  has  suffered  (iv.  1,  iii.  18).  Cer- 
tainly, though,  this  is  done  under  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
should  call  our  attention  to  the  passages  relating  to  them ;  cf.  i 
11,  19,  20.  Peter  speaks  in  but  a  few  passages  of  Christ  before 
His  appearance.  Once  he  designates  Him  as  one  "  fore-ordained 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (i  19,  20).  This  act  of 
Christ's  fore-ordination  to  be  the  Messiah  is  independent  of  the 
world,  and  based  only  on  the  eternal  counsel  of  God.  ffis  appear- 
ance is  a  necessary  item  in  the  history.  Not  only  does  Peter 
describe  Christian  salvation  as  the  subject  of  prophecy,  but  he 
also  intimates  a  relation  to  Christ  in  the  Spirit  of  God  which 
actuated  that  prophecy  (1  Pet.  i  11).  The  Tn/evfia  Xpurrov  here 
is  neither  the  inspiration  of  the  Messiah,  for  'nvevfM  is  an  active 
principle  which  "reveals"  and  "testifies,"  nor  t?ie  Spirit  which 
prophesied  of  Christ,  because  the  use  of  Xpurrov  as  genitivus 
dbjecti  in  this  oft-occurring  expression  would  be  very  unusual; 
but  this  genitive  must  be  interpreted  (as  Eom.  viii  9 ;  cf.  GaL 
iv.  6)  similarly  to  the  term  irvevfAa  Geov  (1  Pet  iv.  11),  conse- 
quently as  th^  Spirit  which  Christ  has  and  gives.  Hence  result 
essentially  but  two  interpretations :  (1)  The  Spirit  of  God,  which 
subsequently  in  the  times  of  fulfilment  was  in  the  revealed  Christy 
and  proceeded  from  the  glorified  Christ;  (2)  The  Spirit  which 
always,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  days,  was  in  Christ  and  pro- 
ceeded from  Him.  In  the  first  case,  we  do  not  go  further  than 
Christ  after  He  had  appeared;  and  His  existence  before  His 
appearance  is  only  ide^d  and  supposed,  as  in  L  20,  and  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  prophecy  is  also  only  ideal.  In  the  second 
case,  the  Christ  not  yet  appeared  is  a  real  existence,  and  His 
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relation  to  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  is  a  real  ona  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  first  explanation  is  an  impossible  ona  By  it  Christ  would 
not  be  really  pre-existent ;  but  the  divine  principle  of  life  which 
existed  in  the  manifested  Christ  was  operative  even  before  His 
appearanca  It  was  not  yet  contained  in  His  personality,  being 
the  eternal  Spirit  of  Grod  apart  from  Christ's  person,  but  yet  the 
same  Spirit  which  subsequently  dwelt  in  it  The  second  inter- 
pretation is  certainly  easier  in  a  philological  point  of  view,  and 
in  one  respect  involves  nothing  improbabla  The  idea  of  pre- 
existence  was  taught  not  only  by  John,  but  also  by  Paul  (1  Cor. 
X.  4 ;  CoL  i  16  ff.),  and  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(L  2  £).  Jesus  also  asserted  it  in  His  utterances  as  to  Himsel£ 
It  cannot,  therefore,  appear  strange  that  Peter,  looking  as  he  did 
upon  Christ  as  being  fore-ordained  by  God  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world  for  a  future  temporal  appearance,  should  have  represented 
Him  as  pre-existent  with  Grod  before  this  manifestation.  One 
difficulty  presents  itself, — ^that  in  the  New  Testament  the  out- 
pouriDg  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  time 
of  the  fulfilment  and  not  before,  indeed  after  the  date  of  Christ's 
exaltation.  Peter  Himself  designated  the  risen  Christ  as  one 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  Acts  ii  32  f.  declared 
that  it  was  the  Risen  and  Exalted  One  who  had  received  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  shed  it  forth  upon  men.  Here,  however,  he  would  be 
made  to  say  of  the  Christ  not  yet  manifested,  that  His  Spirit  had 
operated  in  the  propheta  We  must  therefore,  at  all  events,  so 
understand  the  idea  of  this  relation  of  the  outpouring  of  His 
Spirit,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  HimseK  prepared  in  the  prophets 
that  which  He  completed  in  believers ;  in  which  case  it  would  be 
reaiiter  the  Spirit  of  the  pre-existent  Christ  Certainly,  if  Peter 
looked  upon  the  pre-existence  as  ideal,  the  'nvevfui  Xpurrov  would 
thus  not  be  identical  with  the  irvevfia  which  exists  in  believing 
Christiana  Objectively,  indeed,  it  is  the  same  Spirit  of  God,  but 
He  did  not  exist  in  the  prophets  in  the  same  way  as  in  believing 
Christiana  In  Christians  He  is  indwelling;  but  He  only  came 
upon  the  prophets  at  times  for  the  purpose  of  their  irpotfyrrreveuf, 
and,  therefore,  in  His  operation  only  looked  forward  to  and  aimed 
at  Christ,  who,  as  not  yet  manifested,  could  not  as  yet  be  the 
basis  of  the  Spirits  agency.  From  this  passage,  therefore,  we 
cannot  with  certainty  attribute  to  Peter  the  teaching  of  a  real 
pre-existenca     In  any  case,  however,  Peter  has  relegated  Christ 
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out  of  and  beyond  any  mere  temporal  contingency.  In  both  the 
passages  quoted,  he  views  Christ  before  His  appearance  as  one 
chosen  and  ordained  by  Gk)d  from  all  eternity,  and  if  not  as  really 
pre-existent,  at  all  events  as  one  whose  appearance  was  preceded 
by  an  agency  of  the  divine  Spirit,  which  belonged  to  Him  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  this  Spirit  is  called  "  the  Spirit  of  COirist." 

In  other  passages,  however,  it  is  always  the  manifested  Christ 
of  whom  Peter  speaka  He  was  manifested  hr'  iaj(aT(ov  r&v 
jCpovav  (1  Pet.  i  20;  c£  Acts  ii  17,  iii  24;  Heb.  i  2;  Gal 
iv.  4 ;  1  Tim.  iii  16),  i.e,  m  the  last  times,  when  that  is  fulfilled  to 
which  the  times  preceding  only  tended ;  (fxtvepwOrjvai  is,  therefore, 
not  to  be  understood  here  of  tiie  future  glorious  manifestation,  as 
in  V.  4  But  if  Christ's  historical  appearance  in  the  earthly 
temporal  life  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  leing  Tnade  Tnanifest,  an  intima- 
tion is  thereby  given  that  something  entered  with  Hmn  into  this 
earthly  life  which  previously  had  not  been  manifest.  In  this 
passage,  ^avepcoOhno^  stands  face  to  face  with  Trpoeypwcfiipov,  and 
would  so  far  retain  its  sense,  even  in  the  consideration  of  an  ideal 
pre-existence,  i.e.  the  pre-ordination  in  the  counsel  of  God  But 
irpoeYwoa/Mivov  is  not  calculated  to  negative  the  real  pre-existence, 
for  the  word  Xptarov  involves  a  destination  which  even  in  the 
real  pre-existence  is  not  yet  realized,  and  can  only  be  in  virtue  of 
the  iJMvepwO^vM. 

In  the  person  of  the  manifested  Christ,  Peter  distinguishes  ahp^ 
and  wpevfia  (1  Pet.  iii  18),  although  his  conception  of  Christ's 
nature  is  always  subordinate  to  that  of  the  conditions  attending 
it.  In  John  and  Paul,  the  ahp^  of  Christ  is  His  human  nature 
(John  i  14 ;  1  John  iv.  2  ;  Eoul  i  3,  4,  cf.  ix.  5).  In  Peter, 
the  idea  is  here  not  so.  definitely  expressed,  and  the  connection 
does  not  suffice  for  this.  But  ag  it  is  the  ahp^  by  means  of  which 
Christ  suffers  death,  we  must  understand  by  it  merely  the  earthly 
and  material  corporeality ;  c£  the  parallel  between  adp^  and  a&fia 
in  i!espeet  to  His  sufferings  in  ch.  iv.  1,  ii  24  What,  then,  is 
Peter^s  idea  as  to  Oiq  irvevfid  here  contrasted  with  the  adp^t 
With  respect  to  this  contrast,  we  must  by  no  means  premise  that 
only  the  cdp^,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  irv€vfia, 
were  present  in  Christ  The  two  can  never  exist  together  without 
the  intervention  of  the  -^ux*? ;  and  the  death  of  the  ahp^  is  always 
its  separation  from  its  yjrvxn-  Peter  entirely  recognised  this  idea 
of  the  -^ri^  in  man  (1  Pet  i  9),  and  in  Christ  (Acts  ii  27) ; 
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but  the  7rv€Vfia  itself  is  not  to  be  taken  one-sidedly,  either  as 
merely  human,  nor  as  purely  divine,  and,  in  connection  with  this, 
^oiroirjdrivai  (ver.  18),  neither  as  merely  remaining  alive  (of  the 
human  spirit),  nor  as  being  resuscitated  (through  the  power  of 
the  divine  Spirit).  As  regards  the  latter  idea,  the  resurrection  is 
not  spoken  of  till  ver.  21 ;  but  if  the  resurrection  was  meant  here, 
we  must  assimie  that  between  vers.  18  and  21  the  period  before 
the  resurrection  is  again  dealt  with,  whereby  the  train  of  thought 
would  be  altogether  confused.  According  to  this,  the  exclusive 
reference  to  the  Spirit  of  God  is  done  away  with,  and  also,  in 
truth,  the  explanation  which  only  discovers  various  conditions 
in  the  two  ideas,  and  not  definitions  of  His  nature.  Neither  can 
the  ^a)O7roi7}0iivav  be  understood  as  mere  remaining  alive  (of  the 
human  spirit),  for  this  would  be  nothing  peculiar  to  Christ  and 
happening  distinctively  to  Him.  Besides,  the  evident  intention  is 
to  announce  the  appearance  of  something  which  did  not  before 
exist.  Thus  the  irveviui  is,  doubtless,  not  merely  human ;  but  it 
is  a  principle  which  was  in  Christ  in  a  peculiar  way,  of  a  quicken- 
ing nature,  as  the  irvevjui  in  His  divine  nature  generally  is.  In 
consequence  of  His  death,  this  principle  is  set  free  and  unfettered 
from  the  material  bodily  nature,  and,  assuming  its  full  privilege, 
developes  in  Him  the  fow;,  which  was  in  Him  in  all  fulness.  By 
this  (iv  ^,  ver.  19)  He  went  to  the  place  where  the  spirits  are  kept 
in  the  ^vKaKi],  and  there  developed  a  course  of  action  worthy  of 
Him  (cf.  Acts  ii  24,  iii.  15).  It  is  here  Christ's  spiritual  nature 
generally,  but  exercising  a  function  which  points  to  a  peculiar 
dignity  tmd  eminence,  and  to  a  more  than  human  potency  of  the 
TTvevfia.  With  regard  to  the  human  element  in  the  person  of 
Jesus,  we  must  mention  that  Peter  (Acts  iL  30  f.)  speaks  of  Him 
as  a  descendant  of  David  according  to  prophecy,  as  in  the  Synop- 
tists  and  Bom.  i  3. 

To  this  person  of  the  manifested  Christ,  even  during  His 
earthly  life,  certain  pre-eminent  peculiarities  are  ascribed  by 
Peter.  In  the  latter's  discourses  in  the  Acts,  we  find  mentioned 
not  only  His  Messianic  dignity,  but  also  His  Messianic  power, 
with  which  God  had  anointed  Him  (Acts  x.  38  £,  iv.  27,  cf. 
ii.  22).  Christ  is  also  called  the  ap)(riyd^  t^9  (Ja)^?,  the  Prince  of 
life  (Acts  iii  15,  V.  31),  not  as  the  originator  of  spiritual  life 
alone,  but,  on  account  of  the  reference  to  the  healing  of  the  man 
bom  lame,  of  bodily  life  also.     It  is  also  implied  that  He  is  not 
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only  the  Author  of  life,  but  also  possesses  it  in  His  nature :  c£ 
Acts  ii  24,  where  the  internal  necessity  of  His  resurrection  is 
stated.  This,  again,  throws  a  fresh  light  on  the  ^axmoirjOeh  tw 
irvevfuiTi,  (1  Pet.  iii.  18),  showing  that  the  irvevfia  in  Him  pos- 
sessed this  power  of  life.  Quite  in  harmony  with  this  is  the 
peculiar  distinction  which  is  given  in  the  epistle  to  the  resurrection. 
Christians  are  described  as  "  begotten  again  "  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  (i.  3) ;  the  deliverance  from  sin  is  brought  about  by  it 
(i.  21),  in  a  way  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  the  Prince  of  life. 

Peter's  Epistle  also  sets  forth  with  special  emphasis  another 
side  of  Christ's  peculiar  dignity,  namely.  His  sinlessness  (L  19, 
ii.  22  f,  iii  18  ;  c£  Acts  iii  14),  in  reference,  indeed,  both  to  its 
internal  relation  to  the  atonement  through  Him,  and  to  its  cha- 
racter as  a  moral  type.  In  the  epistle  (i.  19)  He  is  styled,  in  re- 
ference to  Isa.  liii.  7,  and  in  allusion  to  the  fitness  therein  implied 
to  be  an  atoning  sacrifice,  a  "  lamb  without  blemish  and  without 
spot"  (a/itt)/i09  and  axnriXosi).  In  ch.  ii  22,  23,  the  reference  to 
Isa.  liii  is  altogether  literal,  and  the  tjrpical  example  (ver.  21)  is 
joined  to  the  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  atonement  (ver.  24); 
so  also  in  ch.  iii.  18,  where  He  is  merely  styled  "the  just,"  in 
contrast  to  all  men  as  sinners. 

Peter  comprehends  the  condition  of  Christ's  person  (1  Pet  ill) 
in  a  twofold  view, — the  sufferings,  and  the  stages  of  glorification 
which  were  to  foUow. 

By  so  essentially  asserting  these  two  main  circumstances,  the 
apostle  shows  that,  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  he  saw 
nothing  incompatible  with  His  sublimity ;  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
recognised  in  them  a  certain  spiritual  and  moral  grandeur.  Also, 
in  his  mention  of  Christ's  sinlessness,  he  notices  chiefly  His  con- 
duct in  His  sufferings.  In  1  Pet  iL  22,  i  19,  ii  24,  Acts  v.  30, 
X.  39,  the  mode  of  death  is  pointed  out  (iwl  fvXou),  because  this 
very  kind  of  death  is  called  in  the  law  bearing  the  curse  of  sin 
(GaL  iii  13).  The  suflferings  of  Christ  are  likewise  mentioned  in 
other  passages  (1  Pet  i  11,  iii,  18,  iv.  1, 13,  v.  1),  and  in  several 
passages  in  the  Acts ;  also  "  the  blood  of  Christ "  is  named  in 
1  Pet  i  2,  19.  These  sufferings  are  expressly  described  as 
undeserved  (1  Pet  i  19,  iii  18 ;  Acts  iii  14),  and  also  as  fore- 
ordained by  God  and  predicted  by  the  prophets  (Acts  iii  17  £  ; 
1  Pet  i  11,  iL  22-25). 

Quite  as  prominently  as  His  sufferings,  Peter  also  sets  forth 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ  (i  3,  iii  21),  and  says,  indeed,  that 
God  "raised  Him  up"  (i  21).  In  Peter's  discourses,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  always  forms  a  chief  subject, 
that  event  being  also  described  as  predicted  by  the  prophets  (ill; 
Acts  ii  24-32,  with  express  reference  to  Ps.  xvi  3  ffi,  a  passage 
in  which  Paul  also  discovers  a  prophetic  allusion  to  Christ's  resur- 
rection: c£  Acts  xiii  35-37;  1  Cor.  xv.  4;  John  xx.  9).  The 
resurrection,  therefore,  in  virtue  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  is  an 
essential  stage  in  the  Messianic  life ;  but  Peter  also  looks  upon 
it  as  causatively  connected  with  the  special  exaltation  of  Christ 
(Acts  ii  24,  iii  15).  This  idea  is  not  expressly  brought  forward 
in  the  epistle,  but  quite  corresponds  with  the  general  view  taken 
therein,  especially  with  the  'passage  1  Pet  iii  18.  The  stress 
which  Peter  laid  on  the  resurrection  is  quite  dear,  apart  from  the 
dogmatic  and  ethical  use  he  makes  of  it,  &om  the  fetct  that  Peter 
represents  it  as  the  special  task  of  the  apostles  to  be  witnesses  of 
Christ's  resurrection  (Acts  i  22 ;  1  Pet  v.  1). 

The  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  removal  to  the  heavens, 
to  a  celestial  and  glorified  life,  in  which  He  is  ^  Sef m  tov  Qeov 
(1  Pet  iii  22 ;  cf.  Acts  iii  21,  ii  33).  This  expression  denotes, 
in  a  figure,  that  Jesus  placed  Himself  in  heaven  on  the  right  of 
the  divine  throne,  the  centre-point  of  divine  life  and  power  (c£ 
Heb.  xii  2,  viii  1,  i  3),  and,  according  to  1  Kings  ii  19  and 
Matt.  XX.  21,  signifies  a  participation  in  the  divine  honour  and 
dominion  (c£  wdvrtav  Kvpio^,  Acts  x.  36,  ii  36).  By  the  words 
iropevdeU  ek  ovpavov  (1  Pet  iii  22)  the  ascension  would  appear 
to  be  intimated.  Yet  the  words  themselves  do  not  compel  us 
to  seek  an  express  reference  to  the  external,  perceptible  fact,  as 
the  same  term  was  used  by  Peter  for  the  entry  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  dead.  There  is  no  greater  certainty  in  the  aviKrj^drj  (Acts 
i  22).  The  fact  itself  being  presupposed,  the  idea  is  very  natural 
that  Peter  selected  these  words  with  allusion  to  the  fact,  but  the 
words  themselves  will  not  avail  as  an  historical  proot  The  pas- 
sage Acts  ii  34-36  is  of  a  similar  character,  where,  from  ver.  34, 
we  may  see  that  it  is  intended  to  be  intimated  that  Christ  avkfiri 
W  roxf^  ovpavov^. 

His  glorious  manifestcUion  for  the  completion  of  His  work  is  a  ' 
condition  of  Christ  which  will  be  revealed  only  in  the  future 
(1  Pet  i  7,  13,  V.  4;  Acts  iii  20  f.). 

The  conditions  of  Christ  which  we  have  hitherto  considered. 
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relating  to  His  past,  present,  and  future,  are  everywhere  laid  down 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  essential  phases  in 
the  life  and  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  we  find  clearly  and  indubitably  brought  forward 
by  Peter  only. 

This  is  tM  presence  of  (Jhrist  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  (1  Pet 
iii  19,  iv.  6).  It  is  remarkable  that  the  most  complete  description 
of  the  Messianic  conditions  is  supplied  by  Peter,  who  more  especially 
made  it  his  business  to  represent  the  Messianic  life,  appearance,  and 
ministry  as  the  fulfilment  of  divine  prophecy.  He  speaks  not  only 
of  a  presence  of  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  the  dead,  but  also  of 
some  ministry  executed  there.  The  interpretation  of  this  pas- 
sage has  been  so  much  discussed  and  treated  of,  that  it  admits  of 
little  if  any  doubt  The  passage  speaks  of  something  which  took 
place  after  Christ's  death  in  the  flesh.  Being  in  possession  of 
the  fall  energy  of  life,  and  only  as  a  irvcvfia  set  free  from  the 
(Tcip^,  He  went  and  preached,  not  in  hell,  where  the  condemned 
are  under  judgment,  but  in  Hades,  which  also  has  its  pains  for  the 
wicked  (Luke  xvi  23),  although  not  the  place  either  for  those 
condemned  or  those  acquitted  and  justified  in  the  final  judgment 
The  realm  of  the  dead  is,  therefore,  here  intended  to  mean  the 
region  and  condition  of  the  departed  on  whom  judgment  is  im- 
pending, who,  however,  vary  much  in  their  moral  qualities. 
Here  are  those  who  neither  believed  in  nor  complied  with  God's 
threats  and  warnings  with  regard  to  the  punishment  of  the  Flood 
(d  Jude  15,  2  Pet  ii  9).  HvevfiaTa  are  departed  spirits,  who 
are  elsewhere  called  '^tru^al  (cl  Eev.  vi  9 ;  Heb.  xii  23 ;  Eev. 
xxii.  6  ;  Luke  xxiv.  37,  39).  fvXata]  is,  in  the  Syrian  transla- 
tion, expressed  by  Sheol.  In  Eev.  xx.  7  this  is  the  place  in 
which  Satan  is  bound  for  a  thousand  years,  ere  the  final  judg- 
ment is  passed  upon  him.  It  is,  therefore,  in  this  worst  case  the 
locality  of  an  intermediate  condition  before  the  last  judgment. 
Thus,  then,  Christ  after  His  death  entered  the  realm  of.  the  dead, 
namely,  among  the  imrighteous,  unbelieving,  and  disobedient,  who 
had  been  subject  to  the  divine  punishment  of  the  Hood. 

It  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  idea  of  human  death  that  the  soul 
set  free  from  the  body  goes  to  Hades ;  and  thus  the  resurrection  is 
nothing  more  than  leaving  the  place.  Christ's  peculiar  power  of 
life  had  to  be  put  to  the  test  in  the  entry  to  Hades.  His  soul 
could  not  be  given  up  to  its  power,  neither  could  His  flesh  see 
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corruption  (Acts  ii.  27).  By  the  putting  ofif  the  flesh,  the  irvcvfia 
developed  the  full  measure  of  its  divine  power  of  life,  and  in  this 
power  was  capable  of  action.  In  this  doctrine,  the  reality  of  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  expressed  as  opposed  to  any  apparent  death,  and 
also  the  exaltedness  of  Christ  over  the  conditio  mere  humana,  in 
that  He  came  not  under  the  power  of  Hades,  but,  in  the  divine 
power  of  the  fulness  of  life,  trod  under  foot  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
not  being  able  to  be  held  by  it. 

Finally,  as  regards  Peter*s  general  impression  as  to  the  person  of 
Christ  as  a  whole,  however  few  may  be  his  direct  statements  as  to 
the  nature  of  His  person,  the  general  view  of  this  apostle  embraces 
some  remarkable  expressions  as  to  His  dignity.  We  do  not,  in- 
deed, once  find  the  name  vlc<;  Beov  either  in  the  first  Epistle  or 
in  the  discourses  of  Peter.  In  the  latter,  however,  we  have  the 
expression  7rat9  Beov  (Acts  iiL  13,  26,  iv.  27,  30) ;  but  these 
words  ought  most  probably  to  be  translated  servant  of  God  in 
the  Old  Testament  theocratical  sense  (c£  Matt  xii.  18 ;  Luke  i 
54  ;  Acts  iv.  25).  In  full  harmony  with  this  is  Peter's  following 
Isa.  liii.  in  his  description  of  the  sufierings  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  ii. 
21—25) ;  also,  in  his  first  discourses  in  reference  to  the  utterances 
as  to  the  servant  of  God,  his  applying  the  term  7ra2<;  Bead  to  Jesus 
quite  corresponds  with  the  endeavour  to  connect  Him  with  Old 
Testament  prophecy.  But  as  we  have,  both  in  the  discourses  of 
Peter,  and  also  in  his  epistle,  the  strongest  testimony  for  the  Bo^a 
of  Christ,  we  may  well  assume  that  the  idea  of  the  vli<;  Beov  as 
applied  to  Christ  was  quite  familiar  to  him,  looking  even  at  the 
passages  in  the  gospels  in  which  he  is  introduced  as  speaking  as 
an  apostle  (John  vi.  68  £ ;  Matt  xvi  16).  It  is  therefore  quite 
in  order  that  in  1  Pet.  i  3  we  find  the  matter  put  in  another 
way,  namely,  God  being  styled  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
If  God  in  a  pre-eminent  sense  is  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
He  who  has  newly  begotten  us,  so  that,  for  Christ's  sake  and 
through  Christ,  He  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  our  Father,  Christ  is  also 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  Son  of  God,  so  that  we,  in  consequence  of 
His  Sonship  and  faith  in  Him,  are  also  children  of  God.  In 
harmony  with  this,  Peter  describes  God's  Spirit  the  S'pirU  of 
Christ  (1  Pet  i.  1 1),  and  also  lays  down  a  threefold  causality  of 
salvation  (i  2).  The  decisive  indication  of  the  dignity  may,  how- 
ever, be  found  in  certain  passages  which  express  the  practical  be- 
haviour of  believers  towards  Christ  their  Lord.     In  the  first  place, 
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the  doxology  (cL  iv.  11),  which  the  most  natural  construction  must 
apply  to  Christ,  is  the  same  as  that  applied  to  God  (ch.  v.  1 1). 
Another  passage  of  the  kind  is  1  Pet  iii.  15,  a  citation  from  Isa. 
viiL  13,  where  it  is  applied  to  God  ;  but  Peter  makes  Christ  the 
subject,  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  critics  that  it  should  be 
read  Kvpiov  Xpiarov} 

Thus  the  relation  of  believers  to  Christ  is  one  of  religious 
worship  and  praise.  This  is  exactly  the  impression  which  the 
Christians  had  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  very  beginning,  and  on 
accoxmt  of  which  they  styled  Him  Lord.  The  view  of  the  person 
of  Christ  pervading  this  epistle  is  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which 
Peter  speaks  of  the  resurrection  and  exaltation  of  Christ  {apj(7f/o<; 
T^9  S^wJ?,  Acts  iii  15);  for  wdvrcov  Kvpio<:  (Acts  x.  36)  is  per- 
haps to  be  taken  as  masculine,  as  it  is  used  by  Peter  in  his  first 
address  to  those  who  were  bom  Gentiles.  Cf.  also  Kupio^  koX 
XpioTo^  Acts  ii  36. 

§  65.  Peter's  Teaching  as  to  the  CavM  of  Salvation — Of  the 
Ministry  of  Christ  as  the  Author  of  Salvation, 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  is  comprehended  by  Peter  in  tlie  word 
Xpiaro^;,  which  is  either  united  with  ^Irjaov^  or  applied  to  Him 
without  any  further  name.  Therein  is  implied  the  whole  vocation 
of  Jesus  (Acts  ii  36).  The  aim  and  end  of  His  ministry  is  the 
aaynjpia  of  men  (Acts  iv.  12  ;  1  Pet.  i.  9  £).  In  other  passages, 
Peter  calls  Him  ap^(rjyb<:  ttj^  Jcd^?  (Acts  iii  15);  apj(7)yb^  koI 
awTTJp  (Acts  V.  31) ;  Trocfi^v  Kal  iiriaKOTro^  '^vx&v  (1  Pet.  ii.  25) ; 
and  ap^imoiiiriv  (1  Pet.  v.  4).  Christ  is,  besides,  the  stone  rejected 
by  men,  but  made  by  God  the  chief  comer-stone,  which  is  the 
living  foundation  of  God's  house,  the  holy  people  of  God,  and  on 
which  depends  the  royal  and  priestly  dignity  which  is  possessed 
by  believers,  who  have  it  only  through  Christ  (1  Pet.  il  4-10  ; 
cf.  Acts  iv.  11  ;  Matt  xxi.  42,  44).  Elsewhere  the  royal  and 
priestly  dignity  is  not  expressly  attributed  to  Christ,  but  the  pre- 
dicates seem  to  intimate  them.  The  details  of  Christ's  ministry 
are  connected  with  the  various  conditions  of  His  person. 

First,  the  ministry  of  Christ  in  His  eartUy  condition. 

The  teaching  agency  of  Christ  is  not  specially  set  forth  in  Peter's 

^  The  English  Translation,  following  the  text  recept,,  has  adopted  the  other 
reading,  Kuptot  Ii  r6»  ©toy;  but  Xptarcu  is  the  reading  of  all  the  mss.  of 
highest  authority. — Tr. 
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Epistle,  because  he  does  not  here,  ex  professo,  attempt  to  represent 
all  the  points  of  His  earthly  appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  Acts,  in  Peter's  speech  to  Cornelius  the  activity  of  the  Lord 
as  a  public  teacher  is  made  duly  prominent  (Acts  x.  36—38). 
We  do  not  understand  rbv  Xoyov  as  an  ace,  absolut.,  but  as 
governed  by  KaraTuifi^dvofjuit,  in  ver.  34.  At  all  events,  the  sense 
is,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God's  instrument  for  preaching  peace, — 
peace  with  Grod,  and  mutual  peace  among  men  (cf.  Eph.  ii.  14). 
Jesus'  miraculous  agency  is  also  brought  forward  (ver.  38)  as  a 
result  of  His  Messianic  anointing,  and  as  a  benelBcent  course  of 
action,  overcoming  by  God's  power  the  works  of  Satan ;  by  which 
action  it  was  manifest  that  God  was  with  TTim,  This  passage 
shows  us  what  value  Peter  laid  on  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  and  we 
may  also  gather  the  same  conclusion  from  the  stress  which  he  lays 
in  the  epistle  on  the  word  of  Christ,  the  word  of  God,  and  on  the 
gospel  as  teaching  (1  Pet.  i.  23,  25,  ii  2,  8,  iii  19,  iv.  6), — ^this 
gospel  being  indeed  the  truth  which  Christians  have  to  obey  (1  Pet. 
i  22),  and  also  God's  word,  which  exists  for  ever  in  distinction 
from  everything  carnal  (ver.  24  £).  It  also  contains  such  a  power 
of  life  in  itself,  that  it  generates  in  man  a  new  life  (ver.  23),  being 
corroborated  by  its  being  the  pfjfm  Kvplov  (ver.  25),  and  is  preached 
in  "  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven*'  (ver.  12). 

Peter  very  decidedly  sets  forth  the  fact  of  Christ  being  a  model 
for  us.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  premised  His  sinlessness ; 
but  we  may  also  notice  that  in  some  passages,  especially  1  Pet 
ii  21-23,  this  sinlessness  is  linked  on  to  His  typical  character. 
Also,  in  1  Pet.  iii  18,  Christ  is  looked  upon  as  a  pattern,  again,  in 
a  similar  connection.  Thus  the  historical  life  of  Christ  on  earth  is 
represented  as  a  pattern  especially  in  its  sufferings,  and  as  a  pattern 
in  peculiar  reference  to  truth,  patience,  and  love  of  one's  enemiea 

This  leads  us  on  to  the  ministry/  of  Christ  in  Sis  sufferings  and 
death.  The  frequent  mention  of  these  events  proves  what  a  stress 
Peter  laid  upon  them.  We  may  also  gather  this  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Peter  expressly  styles  himself  "a  witness  of  His 
sufferings,"  and  also  from  the  way  in  which  he  sets  forth  the 
significance  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  He  appeals  to 
them  in  every  chapter,  partly  in  reference  to  sanctification,  and 
partly  to  the  patient  endurance  of  undeserved  sufferings.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  details  leads  us  to  a  twofold  power  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  Christ.     (1)  The  atoning  and  expiatory  potver. 
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This  is  pointed  out  by  the  passages  which  describe  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  death  "for  sinners"  (iii  18),  or  "for  us"  (iv.  1),  or 
"  for  you"  (ii  21).^  In  these  passages  we  have  every  inducement 
to  prefer  the  interpretation  of  imep  as  in  the  stead  of, — ^in  the  first 
quoted,  because  the  contrast  of  the  Bliccuo^  inrkp  ahuctov  is  evidently 
intended,  and  is  brought  prominently  forward  if  this  interpretation 
be  adopted.  Peter  elsewhere  sets  forth  the  same  idea ;  for  in 
ch.  iv.  1,  by  the  addition  o  iraBtov  iv  aap/cl  ireiravrcu  afiaprla/^, 
he  presupposes  that,  because  Christ  has  suffered,  believers  also 
have  suffered.  We  can  therefore  only  assume  that  inrep  fifjySv 
means  in  our  stead;  c£  2  Cor.  v.  14  And  in  ch.  ii  21  we  must 
also  understand  it  in  the  same  way,  because  the  same  idea,  that 
Christ  bore  the  punishment  for  our  sins,  is  indubitably  expressed, 
not  indeed  in  the  same  verse,  but  in  ver.  24,  in  the  same  con- 
nection. In  ch.  ii  24,  in  the  mention  ot  His  sinlessness,  in- 
nocence, and  submissive  patience  (Isa.  liii  9),  it  is  expressly 
said  that  Christ  bore  our  sins  upon  the  cross ;  that  He  was  raised 
up  on  the  tree,  laden  with  our  sins,  with  the  effect  that  these  our 
sins  were  put  away  upon  the  cross  when  His  body  was  slain.  In 
the  word  Xva  a  purpose  is  indicated  which  leads  us  still  further, 
namely,  (2)  to  the  morally  purifying  power  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  most  closely  united  with  their  atoning  power. 
Peter  so  deals  with  the  two,  that  ihe  otoniTig  power  i$  clearly  laid 
down,  and  the  purifying  efficaxn/  is  derived  from  it  (ch.  iL  24) : 
aftroyivcadai  =  to  be  absent,  to  go  away,  to  die,  and  stands  here  in 
contrast  to  ^v.  The  death  of  Christ  is  to  produce  the  effect  in 
us  of  being  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  righteousness.  We  are  not 
only  to  be  firee  from  punishment,  but  dead  to  sin  as  regards  our 
behaviour  in  respect  to  it.  We  may  compare  with  this  passage, 
ch.  iii  18,  ha  ^fia<:  irpoaaryafyrj  r^  Se^.  Ilpoadryeiv  is  doubtless 
used  for  gifts  and  offerings  which  are  presented  to  God;  but 
being  here  applied  to  men,  we  may  compare  Eph.  ii  18,  iii  12. 
In  the  first  place,  an  action  on  the  part  of  Christ  is  predicated 
which  extends  beyond  His  death.  We  are  brought  to  God  through 
the  Mediator  who  died  for  us,  inasmuch  as  He  did  not  remain 
in  death,  but  is  quickened  by  the  Spirit.  We  are  brought  to  God, 
(a)  by  Christ  presenting  us  to  God  as  those  whose  sins  have  been 
atoned  for  through  His  death,  and  therefore  freed  from  the  guilts 

^  The  English  Translation  adopts  the  reading  vTtp  iifcZp ;  bat  vfitZv  is  that  of 
the  Cod,  VaLf  Akxand,^  Ephram,^  and  iSm.— Tr. 
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of  sin ;  (6)  as  not  only  free  from  guilt,  but  also  morally  renewed 
and  quickened  (ch.  ii  24),  made  morally  whole,  and  now  alive 
always  to  righteousness  and  purified  But  all  this  is  nothing 
but  the  result  of  Christ  having  suflfered  for  sin  in  our  stead. 
Similarly  in  eh.  iv.  1,  the  believer  is  he  who  has  suffered  in 
Christ,  and  naturally,  by  virtue  of  his  faith,  is  consciously  certain 
and  mindful  of  it ;  and  this  has  the  psychologico-moral  effect  of 
operating  a  cessation  of  sinning  in  him. 

In  other  passages  the  purifyiTig  power  of  ChrisCs  death  is  brought 
forward  hy  iisdf  and  the  atoning  power  is  only  intimated  by  the 
mode  of  expression  as  something  presupposed  (ch.  i  2,  18,  19). 
The  exhortation  to  a  holy  fear  before  God  (ver.  17)  is  based  by 
the  apostle,  not  only  on  his  reminding  them  of  the  father-like 
God  on  whom  Christians  call,  but  also  (ver.  18  f.)  on  the  re- 
demption through  Christ.  Avrpovv  is  equivalent  to  releasing  by 
a  ransom  (airoXvrpovv,  Col.  i  14;  i^aryopd^eiv,  GaL  iiL  13); 
avcurrpo<f)i}  is  the  whole  moral  conduct,  which  is  styled  vain  and 
empty,  because  it  is  both  superficial  and  without  continuance,  and 
also  inoperative, — that  is,  deficient  in  the  effect  intended  Fol- 
lowing the  passage  in  Isa.  liii  7,  allusion  to  which  may  be  so  often 
detected  in  Peter's  Epistle,  Christ  is  a  Lamb, — a  term  which  had 
been  applied  to  Christ  by  John  the  Baptist,  and  likewise  by 
Philip  (Acts  viii  32),  and  in  many  passages  of  the  Apocalypsa 
As  all  beasts  for  sacrifice  must  be  without  blemish  and  spot, 
Christ,  as  the  offered  One,  is  here  described  as  afuo/juy;  koI 
cunrCKo^  (c£  Heb.  ix.  14).  It  is  clear,  from  the  words  Ttfiltj^ 
atfiart,  that  His  death  is  spoken  o£  The  effect  of  the  shedding 
of  this  blood  is  now  described  as  the  ransoming  of  believers  from 
their  vain  conversation.  The  morally  purifying  power  of  the 
death  of  Christ  is,  in  the  first  place,  pointed  out ;  but  its  sacrificial 
action  is  also  alluded  to, — the  blood  of  the  victim,  as  the  seat  of 
life,  being  that  which  is  determined  by  God  as  the  ransom  and 
expiation  (Lev.  xvii.  11,  14).  The  setting  free  fix)m  the  ''vain 
conversation"  presupposes  the  atonement  The  passage,  ch.  i.  2, 
et9  vTraKofjv  teal  pavrurfiov  atfiaro^  'Irjaov  Xpurrov,  is  to  be 
similarly  explained  According  to  the  ritual  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Ex.  xxiv.  6-8 ;  Lev.  xvi.  14-19 ;  Heb.  ix.  13  ff.,  19),  part 
of  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the  holy  things, — an 
usage  which  was  based  upon  the  idea  that,  by  the  sins  of  the 
nation  and  individuals,  the  divine  sanctuary  itself  was  contami- 
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nated,  and  that  the  pure  sacrificial  blood  thus  purified  it  (Heb. 
ix.  21,  23).  A  part  of  the  blood  was  also  sprinkled  on  the  con- 
gregation (Heb.  X.  22),  so  that  those  stained  by  sin  are  cleansed. 
Not  only  is  their  guilt  covered,  but  the  impurity  of  sin  itself,  so 
far  as  it  adheres  to  them,  is  removed.  Christians  are  the  "  elect 
according  to  the  foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father,  through  sancti- 
fication  of  the  Spirit,  unto  obedience  and  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
of  Christ,"  so  that  through  the  power  of  the  atoning  death  of 
Christ  they  are  morally  purified.  But  the  continuous  process 
of  moral  purification  presupposes  an  action  which  extends  beyond 
the  death  of  Christ  (ver.  21  f.). 

In  Peter's  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  are  not  so  specially  entered  into,  because,  perhaps,  it 
was  more  judicious  to  enlarge  upon  the  proposition,  (1)  that  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  depended  on  an  eternal,  divine 
counsel  (Acts  ii.  23,  iv.  28) ;  and  that  (2)  it  was  therefore  a  sub- 
ject of  divine  prophecy  (Acts  iii  17  f). 

The  agency  of  Christ  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  consists,  according 
to  1  Pet  iii  19,  iv.  6,  in  the  preaching  of  the  salvation  which 
is  based  upon  the  person  of  Christ,  and  especially  on  His  death 
for  men.  Neither  Noah  nor  the  apostolic  circle,  but  Christ, 
forms  the  subject  to  i/ci^pv^ev ;  and  it  is  likewise  quite  clear  to 
whom  this  preaching  applied, — to  the  spirits  iv  ^vXaxfj,  the 
v€Kpo2<:,  not  indeed  in  their  lifetime,  but  in  Hades.  The  question 
now  arises,  whether  it  was  the  dead  in  general,  or  only  a  portion 
of  them  ?  In  ch.  iv.  6  no  article  is  prefixed  to  v€Kpoi<: ;  but  this 
is  no  proof  against  the  universality  of  the  expression.  From  ch. 
iii.  19  f,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  Christ  preached  to  the 
unbelieving  contemporaries  of  Noah.  But  the  apostle  has  doubt- 
less mentioned  this  class  by  way  of  example,  because  they  ap- 
peared to  him  as  peculiarly  guilty  (not  as  peculiarly  excusable, 
because  they  might  have  been  seduced  by  wicked  spirits).  They 
are  described  as  a  generation  which,  in  spite  of  long-suffering  and 
all  God's  threatenings  (ch.  iii  20),  persevered  in  their  unbelief. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  the  description  of  them  (Gen.  vi. 
11-13),  and  with  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  pimishment 
that  followed  (1  Pet  iii  20).  The  Jews  looked  upon  the  generaiio 
diluvii  as  most  wicked,  and  ascribed  to  them  no  share  in  the  Mes- 
sianic salvation.  This  generation,  therefore,  is  brought  forward 
with  the  view  of  confirming  the  idea  that  it  is  better  for  man  to 
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suffer  innocently  (ver.  17),  This  generation,  suffering  on  account 
of  their  evil  deeds,  certainly  forms  a  contrast  with  the  undeserved 
sufferings  of  Christ.  Another  reason  which  led  Peter  to  speak  of 
them  is,  that  he  desired  to  place  the  pimishment  of  the  Flood 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  holy  flood  of  baptism  (ver.  20  £).  If, 
however,  salvation  was  preached  to  this  generation,  this  preach- 
ing must  have  availed  for  others  who  were  less  guilty.  It  is 
the  class  on  whom  the  first  judgment  fell,  the  type  of  the  judg- 
ment which  is  to  come.  Kie  question  now  arises,  what  aim,  in 
Peter's  idea,  this  preaching  in  the  realm  of  the  dead  had  in  view  ? 
In  cL  iiL  19  i/cTjpv^ev  is  simply  specified;  but,  because  nothing 
more  is  added,  we  must  here  presuppose  the  aim  expressed  else- 
where. This  is  confirmed  in  ch.  iv.  6.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proposition  iva  KpiOSxrc  fihf  Karh  avdpmrcv^  aapxl  in- 
volves difficulties  in  the  interpretation.  One  explanation  is  that 
Kpi£&ai  is  only  grammatically,  but  not  logically,  dependent  on  ha 
.  .  .  KptOevre;,  so  that  it  would  mean,  "  that  they,  being  humanly 
judged  in  the  flesh,  may  yet  live  according  to  the  spirit."  Never- 
theless the  construction  is  difficult  which  makes  /eptO&ai  lose  all 
its  logical  reference  to  iva,  and  also  the  circumstance  that  the 
proposition  thus  loses  its  reference  to  Christ's  future  judgment, 
and  merely  retains  that  to  the  judgment  which  had  already  taken 
place  in  the  flesh,  although  ver.  6  appears  to  stand  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  ver.  5,  in  which  the  account  to  be  given 
before  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  is  spoken  o£  The  second 
explanation  endeavours  to  lessen  this  difficulty.  It  allows  to 
KptSSxn  a  logical  relation  to  ufa,  and  understands  Kpidrjvcu  not  as 
to  be  condemned  and  punished,  but  as  ^  ^  judged,  as  in  ver.  6. 
XapKl  is  thus  referred  to  the  earthly  life :  "  so  that  they,  as  all 
men,  may  be  judged  in  respect  to  their  earthly  life,  but  live 
according  to  God  in  the  spirit."  This  idea  of  chp^  is,  of  course, 
not  without  difficulty,  because  it  affords  no  precise  contrast  to  the 
irvevfui,  although  it  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  preferred  to  the  im- 
possible conception  of  chp^  as  the  propensity  to  sin.  Especially, 
however,  the  judgment  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  one  purely 
future,  and  not  yet  begun ;  in  any  case,  corruption  and  the  im- 
prisonment in  Hades  form  a  part  of  it  We  must  accept  it  in  all 
its  fulness,  as  beginning  in  the  earthly  life,  beiog  increased  in 
death,  and  arriving  at  a  complete  consummation  in  the  general 
judgment     Those  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  to  whom  the  preach- 
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ing  of  salvation  came,  had  been  subject  to  a  judgment,  but  it 
had  not  yet  come  to  an  end.  Yet  they  were  iv  ^vKatc^,  and 
were  kept  for  the  final  judgment ;  but  this  latter  might  turn  to 
their  advantage.  This  is  evidently  the  sense  of  this  passage, 
according  to  which  the  completion  of  judgment  on  them  is  teleo- 
logically  included  in  the  divine  counsel  of  salvation,  and  for  their 
benefit.  Thus  ahp^  and  Trvevfia  appear  to  point  to  a  contrast 
between  different  spheres  of  life :  c£  1  Cor.  v.  5.  It  must  be,  at 
all  events,  beyond  doubt  that  the  divine  purpose  in  preaching  in 
the  realm  of  the  dead  was  a  beneficial  one,  and  that  they  to 
whose  lot  it  fell  were  intended  to  attain  true  life,  in  conformity 
with  God's  counsel  and  preparation.  But  whether  this  divine 
purpose  of  all  preaching  of  the  gospel  was  actually  attained  in  the 
case  of  these  dead  men,  and  of  all  of  them,  is  truly  another 
question.  This  doctrine  gives  to  the  wppearance  of  Christ  an  en- 
tirdy  wiiversal  refereTice  to  humanity,  not  merely  to  contemporaries 
and  those  coming  after,  but  also  to  those  gone  before.  And  this 
reference  applies  not  only  to  the  judgment  on  quick  and  decul,  but 
also  to  the  preaching  of  salvation,  so  that  those  departed  before 
the  appearance  of  Christ  do  not  meet  with  a  final  decision  of  their 
lot  without  having  the  salvation  in  Christ  previously  offered  them. 
The  way  is  thus  smoothed  for  the  recognition  of  the  idea  that  the 
world  of  men  after  Christ — those,  at  least,  who  have  not  been 
brought  into  outward  contact  with  any  temporal  preaching  of  sal- 
vation— ^may  become  the  subjects  of  a  similar  course  of  action 
after  their  deaths.  The  whole  account  of  Christ's  agency  in 
the  realm  of  the  dead  is  not,  however,  exhausted  in  the  state- 
ment of  Peter,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Acts  il  27,  31,  has 
but  one  (if  any)  parallel  in  the  New  Testament,  viz.  the  mention 
of  the  KaTa')(66vtoc  (PhiL  ii  10)  ;  for  the  passage  EpL  iv.  9  must 
be  understood  of  His  humiliation  in  life.  Not  only  is  salvation 
preached  in  the  invisible  world,  but  the  power  of  darkness  is 
there  essentially  broken  down.  We  may  compare,  on  this  point, 
CoL  ii  15,  which  must  be  looked  at  in  connection  with  Peter^s 
statement.  The  latter,  however,  does  not  mention  this  further  result 
We  now  come  to  Chrisfs  agency  in  Sis  exalted  condition. 
That  Christ's  agency  may  be  imagined  as  continuous  in  His 
glorified  state,  follows  from  Peter's  image  in  describing  Him  as 
being  at  the  right  hand  of  God  (ch.  iii  22) ;  for  this  denotes  His 
participation  in  the  divine  glory,  not  only  in  the  divine  blessed- 
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ness,  but  also  in  the  divine  agency,  which  embraces  the  whole 
world,  and  employs  the  highest  powers  as  its  instruments.  Aga.in^ 
Peter  specially  attributes  to  the  exalted  Christ  the  commimication 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  apostles  and  other  believers  (Acts  ii  33), 
which  presupposes  that  He  had  received  from  the  Father  that 
which  He  promised  to  His  disciples,  and  also  that  He  had  per- 
sonally appropriated  it.  In  1  Pet.  i  12  it  is  only  generally 
stated  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  been  sent  &om  heaven  on  the 
apostles ;  but  in  ver.  11  the  Spirit  which  wrought  in  the  prophets 
is  called  the  "  Spirit  of  Christ"  How  much  more  must  the  author 
have  looked  upon  the  Spirit  which  came  on  the  apostles  and  be* 
lievers  as  the  Spirit  which  Christ  had  and  gave !  These  passages, 
and  those  in  the  Acts,  mutually  supplement  one  another.  Christ, 
as  the  apxnyo^  t^9  fa)^9,  is  so  eminently  in  possession  of  the  full 
power  of  divine  life,  that  He  approves  Himself  to  men  as  He  who 
gives  life.  Exalted  to  the  heavens.  He  sheds  forth  in  the  power 
of  His  name  not  only  the  virtue  of  bodily  life,  such  as  miracu- 
lous healings,  soundness,  etc.  (Acts  ui.  16),  under  the  condition  of 
faith,  but,  in  consequence  of  His  resurrection,  men  are  spiritually 
quickened  by  regeneration  to  a  living  hope  (1  Pet  i  3),  and, 
through  Christ's  resurrection  and  ascension,  baptism  receives  its 
cleansing  power.  By  Him  alone  can  man  be  saved  (Acts  iv.  12). 
Finally,  the  exalted  Christ  is  the  continual  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  souls  (1  Pet  iL  25),  and  the  living  comer-stone  on  which  God's 
spiritual  house  is  built  (ch.  ii.  4-10  ;  Acts  iv.  11  f),  by  the  agency 
of  Eis  word  which  brings  about  the  divine  power  of  Christ's  salva- 
tion,— the  word  of  .truth  (1  Pet  i.  22),  the  word  of  life  (ver.  24). 

But  this  continued  agency  of  the  exalted  Christ,  having  as  its 
aim  the  salvation  of  men,  finds  at  last  its  culminating  point  in 
which  all  is  perfected.  This  is  the  full  manifestation  of  the  exalted 
Christ,  the  a'7roxaKvyln<s  ^Ir)<rov  Xpurrov  (1  Pet  i  7,  13),  or  the 
<l)av€p(o6TJvac  (ch.  v.  4).  The  course  of  development  of  Christians 
and  men  generally,  and  also  of  Christ's  kingdom,  will  be  once  for 
all  closed  in  the  last  judgment  which  is  to  be  passed  on  all  mankind, 
the  quick  and  the  dead  (Acts  x.  42 ;  1  Pet  iv.  5).  As  Christ 
preached  the  gospel  in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  so  will  He  also 
judge  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living.  This  perfected  manifesta- 
tion of  Christ  brings  to  believers  the  consummation  of  their  salva- 
tion, the  perfect  acoTrjpla,  as  the  Te\o<:  Trj<:  irUrreto'i  (ch.  i.  9). 

Although,  therefore,  Peter's  view  of   Christianity  is  tibat  of 
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fulfilled  prophecy,  the  realization  of  this  prophecy  is  not  yet  a 
complete  one ;  but  yet,  that  which  is  still  impending,  the  Kaipol 
avaylrv^eo)^,  or  the  airoKaTdcraai'i  irdinayv,  &v  ikoKijaev  6  0eo9  (Acts 
iii  19,  21),  is  not  the  effect  of  any  new  principle,  but  the  opera- 
tion of  Christ  Himself,  who,  since  His  exaltation,  has  worked,  and 
is  stiU  working  among  men.  We  must,  however,  not  fail  to  re- 
mark that,  although  the  judgment  is  expressly  referred  to  Christ, 
still  in  1  Pet.  i.  17  God  the  Father  is  looked  upon  as  the  Judge. 
We  also  notice  this  in  James  and  in  other  more  developed  systems 
of  doctrine.  Christ,  in  His  unity  with  God  the  Father,  must  be 
here  understood. 

§  66.  Peter^s  Teaching  as  to  the  Cause  of  Salvation — 0/  God  ilie 
Father,  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 

The  biblical  doctrine  of  God  is  modified  in  certain  important 
points  by  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  of  Christ,  and  the  more  so 
the  greater  the  development  which  is  given  to  the  peculiar  details 
of  Christianity.     We  see  this  in  Peter's  teaching  as  to  God. 

Peter,  of  course,  puts  forward  a  theory  as  to  God  generally. 
God  is  the  Creator  of  man  (1  Pet.  iv.  19),  to  whom  "as  to  a 
faithful  Creator,"  who  maintains  His  creative  love,  those  who 
suffer  according  to  His  wiU  may  commit  their  souls.  He  is, 
therefore,  the  God  who  careth  for  us  (ch.  v.  7),  on  whom  we  must 
cast  all  our  care  (cf.  Ps.  Iv.  22  in  LXX.).  He  is  also  the  Judge 
who  judges  impartially  every  man's  work  (ch.  i.  17).  He  is  the 
Almighty,  under  whose  powerful  hand  we  have  to  humble  our- 
selves (ch.  V.  6) ;  the  Omniscient,  who  knoweth  the  heart  (Acts 
XV.  8) ;  the  Holy,  who  has  pleasure  in  the  righteous,  but  is  dis- 
pleased with  the  wicked  (1  Pet.  iii  12),  and  desires  that  men 
should  be  holy  as  He  is  holy  (ch.  i  15  £).  But  even  in  these 
passages  a  reference  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  is  not 
entirely  wanting.  Crod  is  styled  "  the  faithful  Creator"  in  respect 
to  the  house  of  God,  the  community  of  believers  who  suffer  for 
Christ's  sake  (ch.  iv.  17).  He  is  the  Almighty  God  who  cafes  for 
Christians,  gives  grace  to  the  humble,  and  raises  them  up  in  His 
own  good  time ;  He  is  the  Judge  on  whom  Christians,  for  Christ's 
sake,  call  as  Father  (ch.  i  17);  the  Holy  One,  who  has  called 
Christians  to  salvation  (cL  i  15);  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  who 
communicated  the  Holy  Spirit  both  to  Gentiles  and  Jews  who 
believed  in  Christ  (Acts  xv.  8). 
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These  references  are,  however,  rendered  much  more  significant 
by  the  way  in  which  Peter,  in  numerous  passages,  expressly  sets 
forth  the  rektion  of  God  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  This 
relation  Peter  makes  partly  objective  and  partly  subjective  in  its  nature. 
Objectively,  Grod  is  a  God  of  "  abundant  mercy"  (ch.  i  3),  the  "God 
of  all  grace  "  (ch.  v.  10).  Gk)d  is  also  the  Father  of  Jesus  Christ 
(ch.  i  3),  and  therefore,  generally,  the  Father  (ch.  i  2)  of  those 
elect  from  everlasting.  It  is  He  who  has  fore-ordained  Christ 
from  all  eternity  (ch.  i  20),  and  has  raised  up  and  exalted  Him 
(ver.  21),  making  Him  the  chief  comer-stone  in  Zion  (ii  4,  6), 
— i.e.  the  foimdation  of  a  new  theocratic  edifice.  Gk)d  is,  further, 
through  Christ,  the  Father  of  believers  (ch.  i  17),  who  hath  before 
chosen  them  (ch.  i.  2)  and  called  them  (ch.  i  15,  iL  9)  to  an  eternal 
glory  in  Christ  (cL  v.  10),  begetting  them  again  to  a  lively  hope 
through  Christ's  resurrection  (cL  i  3).  He  it  is  who  perfects, 
strengthens,  and  establishes  believers  (ch.  v.  10),  and  by  His 
power  they  are  preserved  unto  salvation  (ch.  i  5).  It  ia  God 
who  is  to  be  glorified  in  Christ  through  all  ages  (ch.  iv.  11). 
Thus  God  is  placed  in  essential  relation  to  Christ,  to  believers, 
and  to  Christ's  work.  But  God's  relation  to  Christ  and  His  work 
must  also  be  considered  in  its  subjective  aspect.  Through  Christ 
we  have  faith  in  God,  who  has  raised  up  and  glorified  Christ,  so 
that  God  is  the  subject  of  our  confidence  and  hope  (ch.  i  21); 
and  it  was  the  aim  of  His  atoning  death  to  bring  us  to  God 
(cL  iiL  18). 

Peter's  teaching  as  to.  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  a  similar  character 
in  its  reference  to  Christ.  He  calls  Him  the  Trvevfia  Srftov 
(1  Pet  i  12 ;  Acts  v.  3),  mf&jfia  Geov  (1  Pet.  iv.  14),  and  also 
in/evfia  Xpurrov  (1  Pet.  i  11).  The  expression  wvevfia  /cvplov 
(Acts  V.  9)  is  not  to  be  understood  as  referring  to  Christ  in  a 
few  passages  the  word  Trvev/ia  is  used  without  qualification.  From 
Acts  V.  4,  3,  9,  we  see  that  this  Spirit  is  one  with  God.  Ananias, 
in  lying  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  lied  to  God.  From  1  Pet  i  2  it 
is  clear  that  the  Spirit  w6rks  in  men  that  which  is  desired  by 
God.  But  this  Spirit  of  God  is  placed  in  essential  relation  to  the 
person  and  work  of  Christ  His  conmnmication  to  men  is  brought 
about  by  the  glorified  Christ  (Acts  ii  33),  not  only  to  the  apostles 
as  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  (1  Pet  i  12),  but  also  to  all 
believers  in  Christ  (Acts  ii  38,  x.  47,  xi  15,  xv.  8  f.),  so  that  He 
"rests"  upon  these  believers  (1  Pet  iv.  14),  and,  remaining  in 
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tinion  with  them^  is  the  principle  of  their  sanctification  and  purifi- 
cation (ch.  i  2,  22),  and  raises  them  superior  to  the  worid  (ch. 
iv.  14),  being  evil  spoken  of  by  the  latter,  but  glorified  by  be- 
lievers. Although  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  they  are 
blessed,  because  the  Spirit  rests  upon  them.  This  Spirit  is  so 
eminently  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  that  He  is  so  called  by  Peter,  as 
operating  in  the  Old  Testament  prophets  (ch.  ill).  The  com- 
munity of  believers  is  styled  ohc<y:  rov  Oeov  (cL  iv.  17),  and  oIko^ 
wpevfiaTiKo^  (ch.  ii  5). 

Peter  also  expressly  defines  ihe  divine  cavsality  of  salvation  as 
leing  of  a  threefold  character.  This  he  does,  indeed,  in  one  passage, 
combining  the  three  together  (ch.  i  2), — ^the  Father,  the  Spirit, 
and  Jesus  Christ  The  Father  is  Grod ;  the  Spirit,  however,  in 
which  we  are  sanctified,  13  here  merely  a  divine  principle ;  and 
Christ,  whose  the  Spirit  is,  and  through  whom  it  is  shed  forth 
upon  believers,  is  the  Christ  whose  Father  is  God,  and  through 
whom  (jod  receives  His  full  glorification  (cL  iv.  11).  In  ch. 
i  2  it  is  expressed  that  the  irpoyvcoai^  of  God  is  realized  only  in 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  has  its  aim  in  the  continuous  purification 
through  Christ  This  combination  made  by  an  apostle,  especially 
by  Peter,  need  cause  no  surprise,  as  Christ's  command  to  baptize 
(Matt,  xxviii  19)  presents  a  similar  combination  as  the  great 
foundation  of  Christian  doctrine. 

We  may  notice  in  James,  that  his  teaching  as  to  God  is  little 
influenced  by  his  Christology.  It  must,  of  course,  be  the  case 
that,  in  any  representation  of  doctrine  which  gives  the  essential 
details  of  Christianity,  the  idea  of  God  must  be  of  an  essentially 
Christian  character.  We  have  found  this  to  be  so ;  for  even  in 
James  the  idea  of  God  the  Father  is  of  one  who  communicates 
Himself  without  reserve  to  man  with  His  perfect  gifts,  and  re- 
generates them  anew  through  the  word  of  truth ;  but  at  this  very 
general  Christian  modification  of  the  conception  of  God,  James 
stops  short.  Peter,  on  the  contrary,  gives  a  special  development 
to  the  entire  scope  of  the  Christian  idea  of  Crod.  Through  his 
position  as  the  first  preacher  of  the  gospel  and  the  founder  of  the 
Church,  and  also  by  his  previous  proximity  to  our  Lord,  he  was 
led  to  preach  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God  (Matt  xvi  16), 
who  had  the  words  of  eternal  life  (John  vi  68).  Peter,  there- 
fore, has  taught  abxmdantly  about  Christ ;  and  as,  in  his  inter- 
course with  Him,  a  new  light  had  broken  upon  him  as  to  God  the 
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Father  of  Christ,  he  does  not  fail  to  set  forth  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  the  Father,  of  the  Father  to  Christ,  of  Christ  to  the 
Spirit,  and  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ,  but  copiously  enlarges  upon  them, 
as  was  practically  required.  As  regards  the  subjective  relation  of 
God  to  Christ,  Peter  teaches  that  we  attain  faith  in  God  through 
Christ,  and  that  we  become  united  to  God  also  through  Christ ; 
and  in  these  propositions  we  recognise  a  fundamental  point  in 
the  more  developed  doctrine  of  Grod,  as  shown  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. We  see,  therefore,  that  Peter's  Cliristology  agrees  essen- 
tially with  that  of  Paul  and  James,  and  that  the  former  has 
adopted  as  copiously  as  any  one  the  Messianic  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  (not  merely  in  his  first  preaching,  but  also  in  his 
epistles,  in  which  he  addresses  long  existing  churches),  so  that 
these  facts  of  Jesus  Christ's  appearance  are  worked  up  into  one 
with  the  teaching  as  to  God.  But  we  also  have  to  remark  that 
the  Petrine  Christology  chiefly  dwells  in  the  TnanifesUd  Christ, 
including  the  actual  glorification  of  Christ,  as  iDeginning  in  the 
realm  of  the  dead,  and  continued  and  completed  in  the  resurrec- 
tion and  exaltation.  Peter's  Christological  teaching  as  to  Christ 
before  His  earthly  manifestation,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more 
limited;  but  we  may  notice  what  direction  his  teaching  would 
take  on  that  head  if  he  had  entered  on  the  point,  for  his  practical 
impression  of  the  person  of  Christ  is  that  of  His  adoration.  What 
is  said  of  Christ's  ministry  is  iq  harmony  with  this.  The  action, 
the  principle,  and  the  causality  which  operated  in  Christ,  were  of 
no  creature-like  character.  The  unique  nature  of  Christ,  as  re- 
gards the  whole  world  and  all  mankind,  is  brought  forward ;  but 
a  full  development  as  to  the  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as 
based  on  the  actual  details  of  His  appearance  and  manifestation, 
is  not  given  by  Peter,  although  an  approach  to  the  more  developed 
ideas  of  Paul  and  John  may  be  noticed  in  his  teaching. . 

§  67.  Pet&i^s  TeachiTig  as  to  Salvation. 

Sin  itself,  as  causing  the  need  for  salvation,  is  not  separately 
dealt  with  by  Peter ;  but,  in  his  desire  to  set  forth  salvation  to 
his  readers,  and  to  exhort  them  to  accept  and  hold  fast  to  it,  he 
speaks  of  the  need  for  salvation,  and  the  sin  which  by  it  is  to  be 
put  away  and  cleansed.  Peter's  teaching  as  to  sin  does  not, 
therefore,  present  much  that  is  peculiar,  and  his  idea  of  it  is 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament.     We  find,  nevertheless,  in  his 
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incidental  treatment  of   sin,  an  unmistakeable  many-sidedness, 
although  the  final  root  of  sin  is  not,  ex  professo,  gone  back  to. 

Sin,  subjectively  considered,  as  individxtal  sin,  is  called  ajxapTla, 
and  also  as  sin  generally  (ch.  iv.  1) ;  and  single  sins,  external  or 
internal,  are  styled  in  the  plural  afiapriac  (ch.  ii  24,  iii  18, 
iv.  8).  This  sin  is,  in  the  first  place,  very  distinctly  denoted  as 
inward  sin.  Sinful  desires  are  iiriBvfilac  (ch.  i.  14),  and  in  their 
manifold  forms  avOpmrav  iinOvfiuu  (cL  iv.  2),  in  contrast  to  the 
pure  and  holy  will  of  God,  who  desires  that  we  shall  be  holy  too 
(ch.  i  15  f.).  Thus  the  iinOv/jLlac  are  selfish  and  worldly,  and  are 
in  part  aapKiKal  hndvfilai,  in  which  expression  the  <TCLp^  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  the  Pauline  sense,  but,  as  always  in  Peter,  in  a 
corporeal  sense.  Hence  the  "fleshly  lusts"  (ch.  ii  11)  which 
war  against  the  soul  (iruxn),  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  higher 
and  more  honourable  in  man  (for  '^v)(r)  is  a  general  idea,  which 
embraces  both  the  higher  and  lower  life  of  the  soul ;  here  the 
higher  side  is  intended,  of.  Jas.  iv.  1).  Sin  becomes  outward  in 
the  avaoTpo^^,  and  tends  to  "vain  conversation"  (ch.  i.  18). 
This  "  conversation "  is  also  called  the  avOpdnrcov  ein6vfilai<; 
Pv&cai,  or  iropeveaOat  iv  daeXr/etai^  etc.  (ch.  iv.  2).  Peter  men- 
tions various  branches  of  sin, — some  grossly  sensual  excesses, 
which  are  attributed  to  the  pre-Christian  state  of  those  who  were 
once  heathen  (iv.  3),  and  oth^r  manifold  sins  against  our  fellow- 
men  (ch.  iv.  15,  ii  1,  iii.  9  f).  The  general  expression  is,  how- 
ever, xa/cct  TToielv  (ch.  iii  12) ;  and,  in  harmony  with  this,  Kaicla 
(ch.  ii  1),  which  is  probably  to  be  understood,  not  as  a  special 
kind,  but  as  the  idea  of  a  species  of  sin.  Hence,  those  who  give 
the  dominion  to  sin  in  their  inner  and  outer  life  are  called 
KafcoTTOtol  (ch.  ii  12,  14),  also  otre^Set?  /cat  a/mprcciKol  (ch.  iv.  18). 
Peter's  point  of  view  tends,  therefore,  to  a  collective  life  of  sin. 
This  view  results  from  the  biblical,  and  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment standpoint,  sin  beiug  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  divine 
will  and  the  reaction  of  the  divine  life  and  grace.  Thus  all 
that  is  sinful  falls  into  one  category.  Mankind  generally,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  gracious  God,  needs  His  grace ;  and  salvation  in  the 
same  way  as  sin  is  looked  upon  as  common  to  all.  We  have 
already  seen  that  Peter^s  representation  of  Christ's  manifestation 
applied  it  to  past  generations,  as  well  as  to  those  present  and  to 
come.  And  in  his  epistle,  addressing  readers  most  of  whom  had 
previously  been  heatlien,  and  also  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
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speaking  to  a  population  which,  although  living  in  the  midst  of 
Judaism,  needed  redemption,  he  looked  upon  sin  and  the  need 
for  salvation  as  common  to  all,  so  that  "  the  vain  conversation  " 
(1  Pet.  L  18)  is  described  as  7rarp<mapdBorof;,  They  vrere  as  if 
"  sheep  going  astray  "  without  a  shepherd  (ch.  ii  25),  which,  in 
the  prophet's  sense,  means  that  every  sinner  followed  his  own 
course.  But  as  "  every  man's  own  way  "  leads  far  irom  the  way 
of  salvation,  so  all  these  "  ways  "  were  intertwined  together.  As 
heathens,  these  Christians  had  wrought  to  OeXajfui  rSnf  ^&v  (ch. 
iv.  3),  which  are  sensual  excesses,  which  in  ver.  3  are  mentioned 
by  name,  in  conjunction  with  the  abominable  idolatiy  which 
stands  in  opposition  to  all  that  is  right  It  is  an  cafd')(wrv^  r^ 
oo-orr/a?,  which  certainly  stands  in  total  contrast  to  the  Christian 
life  (ver.  4).  This  is  the  heathen  form  of  fellowship  in  sin, 
which,  however,  in  another  aspect,  is  called  Sr/voia  (ch  i.  14),  as 
contrasted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  existing  under  the 
gospel  The  pre-Christian  state  of  the  Jews  is  also  described  as 
aypoui  (Acts  iii  17),  inasmuch  as  they  were  deficient  in  the  evan- 
gelical knowledge  of  Christ  and  His  salvation.  Peter  specially 
speaks  of  one  of  the  forms  of  sinful  community  of  living  as 
shown  in  the  aireidelv,  irpoaKOTrrew  r^  ^^y,  when  the  gospel  is 
preached  (1  Pet  ii  7,  iv.  17).  This  want  of  fcdth  is  directly 
influenced  by  Satan  (ch.  v.  8),  who,  as  avrlBiKo^  to  believers, 
"  walketh  about  as  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 
Consequently  not  only  those  who  have  not  yet  become  Christians 
are  kept  back  irom  faith  in  the  preaching  of  the  word,  but  those 
who  have  already  become  believers  are,  where  it  is  possible,  made 
a  prey,  not  only  by  means  of  craft  (as  of  the  serpent),  but  also  by 
means  of  dread  of  the  persecutions  which  Christians  have  to 
suffer  in  the  world  (ch.  v.  9).  The  *'  world  "  is  meant  as  a  com- 
prehensive expression  for  the  community  of  sinful  livers.  To  the 
Kocfw^  is  opposed  ^  oBeKifKnri^  ^jjAv,  the  fellowship  of  Christians, 
which,  however,  outwardly  exists  in  connection  with  the  world. 

Sin  dbjectivdy  considered,  that  is,  as  regards  God,  is  a  relation 
of  opposition  to  the  divine  vrill  (1  Pet  iv.  2) ;  on  which  account 
sin,  being  an  accountable  action  on  man's  part,  leads  to  punish- 
ment from  Grod  (ver.  17),  namely,  the  judgment  which  must 
begin  at  God's  house,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  altogether  extirpated 
even  there,  but  must  devolve  in  its  fullest  measure  on  the  im- 
penitent sinner  (ver.  18).     From  the  extraordinary  stress  which 
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Peter,  in  Ms  teaching  as  to  salvation,  lays  on  the  atoning  death 
of  Christ,  we  may  see  how  prominently  this  liability  to  punish- 
ment, which  depends  on  the  accountability  for  sin,  is  brought 
forward  in  his  epistle.  But,  although  sin  is  imputable  and 
unbiassed  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  holy  and  just  God  (cL  i 
16  £),  and  therefore  brings  down  God's  judgment,  it  is  not  on 
this  account  independent  of  the  divine  will:  it  cannot  frustrate 
God's  counsel,  but  indirectly  finds  a  place  in  it ;  so  that  those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  sin,  against  their  better  knowledge 
and  conscience,  are  destined  to  find  in  the  gospel  preached  to 
them,  and  the  Lord  HimseK,  a  ''stone  of  stumbling"  and  ''rock 
of  offence"  (ch.  ii  7). 

Peter's  teaching  as  to  sin  agrees  essentially  with  that  of  James, 
inasmuch  as  the  latter  confines  himself  to  actual  sin ;  but  James 
more  brings  forward  the  inner  aspect  of  it  and  the  sinful  desires, 
whilst  in  Peter  the  commimity  of  sinful  living  is  more  prominently 
displayed  in  its  relation  to  Grod.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
take  a  prospective  glance  at  Paul's  teaching,  who  goes  an  actual 
step  further,  and  refers  sinful  desires  to  the  propensity  from 
which  they  all  flow,  and  traces  back  the  sin,  which  Peter  calls 
vaTpairapaSoTo^,  to  its  connection  with  the  first  man.  With 
r^ard  to  the  first  point,  however,  Peter  gives  a  hint  (1  Pet  i 
22-24).  Kegeneration  is  here  referred  to  a  need  inherent  in 
man,  who  is  cdp^,  and  therefore  without  stability.  That  which 
is  to  abide  in  man,  and  is  therefore  of  true  value  before  God, 
cannot  proceed  from  humanity  alone.  A  divine  principle  must 
intervene,  and  regeneration  is  conditional  on  the  word  of  God. 

We  cannot  fail  to  detect  a  difference  between  the  discourses  of 
Peter  and  his  first  Epistle,  in  respect  to  the  appropriation  of,  or 
conditions  for,  salvation.  In  his  discourses,  Peter  had  to  do  with 
men  to  whom  salvation  was  then  first  preached,  and  he  was  con- 
sequently compelled  to  summon  them  to  fulfil  the  first  conditions 
of  that  salvation.  In  the  epistle,  however,  although  these  con- 
ditions might  be  alluded  to,  they  were  not  brought  forward  ex 
professo,  or  so  fully  laid  down.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Peter  brings  forward,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation,  repentance, 
faith,  and  baptism;  in  the  first  place,  repentance  and  baptism 
(Acts  ii  38).  Baptism  is  the  outward  proof  or  confirmation  of 
repentance ;  and  in  the  latter,  as  in  the  baptismal  act  spiritually 
embraced,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Bedeemer  from  sin  is  also 
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includeA  In  other  passages,  fieravoelp  alone  is  brought  forward, 
baptism  being  presupposed,  and  hriarpk^iv  (moral  conversion)  and 
a^<Tt^  afjMpTiwv  united  with  it  (Acts  iii  19,  26,  v.  31).  Faith 
alone  is  specified  (Acts  x.  43,  xl  17,  xv.  9,  11), — that  is,  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ  But,  that  a  fundamental  change  of  mind  was 
combined  with  it,  may  be  gathered  from  ch.  xv.  9  (purifying  the 
heart) ;  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  baptism  is  also  dear  from 
Acts  X.  In  Peter's  first  Epistle  the  first  entry  into  a  state  of 
salvation  is  not  so  directly  dealt  with ;  but  faith  is  throughout 
asserted  to  be  the  subjective  condition  for  salvation, — ^faith  in 
Jesus  Christ  (cL  L  5-9,  ii  6-8),  and,  through  Him,  in  God  the 
Father  (ch.  i  21).  In  this  Peter  comprehends  the  whole  of  the 
conditions  for  salvation,  making  this  faith  not  merely  the  com- 
mencement of  all  salvation,  but  also  the  continued  requisite  for 
our  future  consummation  (ch.  i  5,  9),  and  therefore  the  ground- 
work of  the  whole  Christian  life  (ver.  7).  It  need  not,  therefore, 
be  a  cause  for  surprise  that  fieravoia  is  not  spoken  of  in  the 
epistle,  for  everything  is  included  in  faitL  But  baptism  is 
expressly  mentioned  (ch.  iii  21).  In  the  Acts  it  is  caUed 
baptism  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  connected  with  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Conse- 
quently, through  baptism  the  penitent  and  believing  catechumen 
received  negatively  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
positively;  in  which  are  contained  both  the  consciousness  of 
divine  mercy,  and  also  the  power  for  all  that  is  good.  The 
passage  in  the  epistle  quoted  above  forms  a  part  of  the  remark- 
able section  in  which  the  apostle  traces  the  progress  of  the  Lord, 
from  His  sufferings  to  His  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and 
also  connects  the  saving  through  baptism  with  the  judgment  of 
the  flood.  The  flood  is  described  as  a  baptism,  of  which  Christian 
baptism  is  the  antitype.  But  the  water  of  the  flood  was  not  that 
which  saved.  Noah  and  Ms  family  were  saved  by  means  of  the 
ark,  the  water  being  the  conditio  sine  qua  non,  without  which  this 
saving  could  not  have  taken  place.  The  saving  through  the 
water  of  the  flood  is  a  baptism,  just  as  the  passage  through  the 
Bed  Sea,  according  to  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  The  passage  of  Noah 
and  his  family  through  the  water  was  a  saving  dedication  of 
them,  both  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  favour,  and  also  as  an  obligatory 
engagement  to  the  divine  service.  Peter  compares  these  two 
baptisms,  inasmuch  as  the  baptismal  act  is  a  spiritual  and  not  a 
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bodily  purification.  The  positive  contrast  to  bodily  pmification 
is  expressed  by  Peter  in  the  awei£i]<r€a)^  ar/aOr,^  tTrepcoTrjfia  ek 
Oeov,  The  flesh  is  contrasted  with  the  "good  conscience/'  the 
a-apKO^  diroOea-i^;  pvirou  with  the  kirepdyrqfia  ek  Oeov.  AC  avaard' 
<reQ>9  ^Irja-ov  Xpcarov  must  be  referred  to  the  whole  proposition. 
We  must  here  go  back  to  ch.  i  21.  By  the  belief  in  Christ's 
resurrection  our  faith  and  our  hope  rest  on  God ;  for,  through  the 
resurrection,  and  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  which  preceded  it, 
we  are  raised  and  entitled  to  a  confident  trust  in  God,  and  by 
means  of  baptism  we  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  effects  of  the 
quickening  power  of  the  risen  and  ascended  Christ.  From  what 
has  gone  before,  Peter's  idea  of  baptism  is  that  of  an  efiicacious 
agency  in  the  work  of  redemption,  and  that,  indeed,  in  a  twofold 
relation,  which  includes  the  avpelSrjai^  dr/a0i], — a  conscience  pure 
from  reproach  and  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  but,  from  this  very 
reason,  a  conscience  which  is  sincere  and  determined  to  what  is 
right. 

Peter,  in  setting  forth  baptism  and  faith  as  the  conditions  of 
salvation,  gives  no  intimation  whatever  in  his  epistle  that  an 
obedience  to  the  MosaiccU  law  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  forming  any 
portion  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  salvation.  On  the  contrary, 
everything  is  made  to  rest  on  faith  in  Christ  and  baptism ;  and 
Christians  are  described  as  ikevOepoi  (ch.  iL  16,  cf.  i  17), — ^a 
predicate  which  seems  to  point  to  freedom  from  the  Mosaical  law, 
especially  with  the  warning  added.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
Peter  decidedly  expresses  his  opinion  against  the  observance  of 
the  Mosaical  law  as  being  a  condition  requisite  for  salvation. 

Salvation,  as  appropriated  hy  man,  is  looked  upon  by  Peter  as 
partly  individual,  partly  general 

Salvation,  individually  considered,  is  the  siibiedive  forgiveness  of 
sin,  aifyea-c^  afiaprmv.  In  the  discourses  in  the  Acts,  this  is  pro- 
mised to  those  who  are  not  as  yet  believers  under  the  conditions 
which  have  been  already  stated  (Acts  ii  38,  v.  31,  x.  43).  It  is 
a  removal  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  also  of  the  consciousness  of  guilt. 
In  Acts  iii  19  this  is  called  i^a\€i<l>07jvat  rh^  d/jLapria^,  In  the 
epistle,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  throughout  presupposed  wher- 
ever the  atoning  death  of  Christ  is  mentioned  as  applied  to  the 
readers,  i,e.  as  the  impulse  for  a  death  to  sin  (1  Pet.  ii.  24,  iii  18, 
iv.  1).  The  passage  ch.  iv.  8  is  interpreted  by  many,  that  who- 
ever has  brotherly  love  or  charity  is  thereby  also  in  possession 
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of  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  however  nmnerons  they  Inay  be ;  but 
the  meaning  might  also  be,  that  this  love  covers  and  hides  the 
sins  of  fellow-men.  Certainly  the  presence  of  forgiving  love  indi- 
rectly presupposes  that  we  have  ourselves  experienced  forgiveness 
on  tiie  part  of  God.  The  subjective  consideration  of  salvation 
points  out  also  a  new  moral  life  in  it  This  is  based  on  being 
divinely  horn  again  by  means  of  the  divine  word  (L  23,  ii  2, 1,  3). 
The  author  of  this  new  birth  is  God  (cL  i  3),  in  virtue  of  His 
redeeming  mercy.  More  closely  considered,  this  regeneration  is 
effected  by  the  divine  Trvevfia  (cL  i  2).  The  life  of  him  that  is 
bom  again  is,  according  to  cL  ii  2,  a  weak  one,  which  must  be 
developed  and  strengthened.  K  this  progress  is  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (cL  i  22),  He  must  also  be  the  author  of  the  b^in- 
ning.  The  Spirit  is  also  to  be  understood  by  the  seed,  the  (nropct 
&f>0apTo^  (ver.  23).  The  word  of  God  is  therefore  the  intervening 
agent ;  and  the  "  seed  "  is  something  different  from  this,  which  can 
be  nothing  else  than  the  divine  Spirit.  The  word  of  Grod  is 
described  as  living  and  abiding  (cf.  ver.  25),  and,  following  Isa.  xL 
6-8,  in  contrast  to  the  frailty  of  man  and  all  natural  productions. 
This  word  is  not,  indeed,  the  X0709  0eo9  of  John,  but  the  word 
preached  by  the  apostles  (ver.  25).  It  receives  the  attributes 
living  and  aiiding,  inasmuch  as  it  is  gospel  truth  and  the  word  of 
salvation  (vers.  22,  25,  12) ;  also  because  it  is  not  only  the  word 
of  God,  but  also  has  Christ  as  its  subject  (cf.  1  Cor.  i  24),  and 
hence  the  Spirit  proceeding  from  Christ  is  efficacious  in  it  But 
we  do  not  identify  Christ  with  the  prjfia.  This  regeneration  is, 
according  to  Peter,  an  aryuurfio^;  irvevfiaTO^  (cL  i  2).  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  merely  the  regeneration  effected,  but  also 
a  continuous  and  growing  new  moral  life  (cL  i  22,  ii.  11).  This 
development  of  the  life  implanted  in  the  new  birth  is  also  a  con- 
tinuous purification  of  the  soul  (ch.  i.  22),  a  putting  away  of  all 
wickedness  (cL  ii  1,  cf.  iv.  2),  in  love  to  the  brethren  (cL  i.  22), 
and  in  obedience  to  Christian  truth, — an  obedience  which,  taken 
precisely,  is  nothing  but  an  obedience  to  Christ  Himself  (ch.  i  2), 
the  risen  Christ,  and  hence  to  His  word  as  the  word  of  God 
(ch.  i  23,  25),  which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  fitting  and 
pure  spiritual  nourishment  for  those  who  are  bom  again  (ch.  ii.  2). 
By  accepting  and  obeying  this  word.  Christians  prove  themselves 
to  be  obedient  children  of  God  (ch.  i.  14),  not "  fashioning  their 
lives  according  to  their  former  lusts,"  but  according  to  the  nature 
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and  will  of  the  holy  Grod.  Purification  is  conditional  on  tiie  con- 
tinual working  power  of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  with  whose 
blood  Christians  are  sprinkled  (ch.  i.  2,  18  £,  ii  24,  iv.  1),  and 
on  the  Holy  Spirit  (cL  i.  2,  22),  who  rests  on  Christians  as  a 
Spirit  of  glory  and  power  (cL  iv.  14),  as  a  higher  principle,  which 
raises  them  above  the  world.  In  virtue  of  this  life.  Christians 
will  abstain  from  fleshly  lusts  (ch.  ii  11,  iv.  2-4),  and  be  sober 
and  watch  imto  prayer  (ch.  iv.  7),  keeping  themselves  ready,  both 
for  a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  temptations  caused  by  the  devil,  as 
they  then  existed  in  the  persecutions  of  Christians  (cL  v.  8),  and 
also  for  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  Christ  Christians,  then,  will  be 
submissive,  patient,  and  confident  under  their  undeserved  sufferings 
for  the  sake  of  the  gospel  (ch.  iv.  12-16,  19,  iii  14—17,  ii 
19-21),  committing  their  souls  to  a  faithful  Creator  (ch.  iv.  19). 
Lastly,  they  will  be  full  of  love  to  their  fellow-men  and  feUow- 
Christians  (ch.  iii  8-11,  i  22,  ii  17,  iv.  8-11).  Under  these 
conditions  the  spiritual  growth  of  Christians  goes  on  (ch.  ii  2  ) ; 
they  are  perfected,  strengthened,  and  established  (ch.  v.  10). 
Peter  lays  down,  in  numerous  isolated  passages,  that  this  new  life 
is  to  show  itself  in  social  relations,  in  the  State  (ch.  ii  13  £),  in 
domestic  life  (ch.  iii  1  ff.),  and  in  masters  and  servants  (ch.  ii  18). 
Thus  will  believers  be  preserved  for  a. future  salvation  (ch.  i  5). 
This  hope  of  completed  salvation  (ch.  i  3,  13,  21,  iii  15,  iv.  13), 
and  this  salvation  itself,  forms  the  third  point  in  the  teaching  as 
to  its  appropriation.  In  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  (ch.  i  5,  9), 
the  new  life  is  essentially  and  specially  placed  in  relation  to  the 
impending  completion  of  salvation,  the  atovqpla  -y^xrx&v  (cL  i 
4-9,  iv.  13,  V.  4,  10).  This  is  the  "end  of  faith"  (cL  i  9), 
the  "inheritance  preserved  in  heaven"  for  Christians  (ver.  4), 
the  "exceeding  joy"  (ch.  iv.  13),  the  unfading  crown  of  glory 
(ch.  V.  4),  the  eternal  divine  glory  (ch.  v.  10).  This  salvation  is 
imperishable  (ch,  i  4,  v.  10),  full  of  honour  (ch.  v.  4,  i  7  £),  a 
glorious  state,  prepared  by  God  (ch.  v.  10),  but  also  a  gift  of 
graca 

Peter  also  considers  this  state  of  salvation  in  its  objective 
aspect  It  is  a  condition  which  is  continually  based  on  God. 
Christians  are  ixT^fCTol  (ch.  i  2,  ii.  9).  Their  salvation,  therefore, 
depends  upon  a  divine  election,  which  does  not  belong  to  time, 
but  is  according  to  the  irpoyvaxn^  Qeov  irarpo^  (ch.  i  2),  which,  in 
reference  to  the  person  of  the  Kedeemer,  is  to  be  considered  as 
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existing  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  This  election  is 
brought  to  bear  by  the  calling  (ver.  15)  out  of  darkness  into  light 
(ch.  ii  9).  He  who  is  thus  called  is  also  "begotten  again" 
(ch.  i  3).  Eegeneration  and  continuous  purification  take  place 
through  the  Spirit  (ver.  2)  and  the  word  of  truth  (ver.  22) ;  and 
by  the  power  of  God  Cliristians  are  kept  unto  salvation  (ver.  5), 
and  are  completely  strengthened  (ch.  v.  10).  But  Peter  also 
refers  all  appropriated  salvation  to  Christ, — to  the  atonement  and 
purification  through  His  blood  (ch.  i  2, 18  f.,  ii  24,iv.  1) ;  to  the 
word  of  Christ,  to  which  obedience  is  rendered  (ch.  i  2,  11) ;  to 
the  resurrection  of  Christ  (ch.  i  3, 11,  iii  11),  and  His  exaltation 
to  the  right  hand  of  God  (ver.  22)  ;  to  the  completed  manifestation 
of  Christ  (ch.  i  7,  13,  v.  4)  as  the  Judge  (ch.  iv.  5). 

This  appropriated  salvation  is  not  merely  individual  in  its 
nature,  but  on  it  is  based  the  Christian  fellowship  (ch.  ii  4-10, 
i  22,  ii  1,  iv.  8-11,  v.  1-5).  It  has  its  objective  cause  in  Christ, 
the  founder  of  a  new  life  in  common,  fore-ordained  by  God,  but 
rejected  by  men, — the  living  comer-stone  of  a  spiritual  build- 
ing (ch.  ii.  4,  6).  The  subjective  condition  is  therefore,  primarily, 
the  fellowship  with  Christ  as  the  founder  of  this  community  of 
life  (ch.  ii  4),  in  faith  in  Him  (vers.  6,  7).  Out  of  their  former 
error  and  wandering.  Christians  have  been  led  to  Christ,  the 
"  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  their  souls  "  (cL  ii  25),  being  no  longer 
wanderers,  but  imited  to  Christ's  flock.  The  comer-stone  is  the 
foundation  of  a  well-built  edifice.  Every  one  who  connects  him- 
self with  it  is  built  into  it  as  a  living  stone,  in  brotherly  love 
(ch.  i  22,  ii  1,  17,  iii  8,  iv.  8),  and  also  in  the  conscientious 
application  of  aU  the  gifts  of  grace  bestowed  upon  individuals  for 
mutual  salvation  and  the  glorification  of  God  through  Christ 
(ch.  iv.  10).  Herein  is  likewise  and  specially  included  the 
unselfish  and  willing  ministry  of  the  chiefe  and  teachers  of  the 
community,  as  examples  to  the  flock  (ch.  v.  1-4),  and  also  the 
ready  subordination  of  the  other  members  to  these  as  elders,  to 
whom  honour  and  obedience  are  due  (ch.  v.  5).  Any  aspiration 
after  "  filthy  lucre  "  is  especially  excluded  (ver.  2) ;  also  any  con- 
strained ministry,  as  if  a  man  were  compelled  to  it  against  his 
inward  feelings.  The  expression  itctcXrjaia  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Peter's  Epistle. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  Peter's  teaching  as  to 
salvation,  we  find  the  subjective  Christian  life  represented  as  a 
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•  life  of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  When  it  is  said  that  Paul  is  the 
apostle  of  faith,  John  of  love,  and  Peter  of  hope,  nothing  really 
decisive  is  thus  laid  down.  Peter  certainly  sets  /orth  hope  with 
special  emphasis,  but  he  bases  it  on  faith,  and  combines  it  with  love. 
In  comparing  Peter's  teaching  as  to  salvation  with  that  of 
James,  it  is  evident  that  the  profound  and  numerous  references  of 
salvation  to  the  Christology,  and  also  the  comprehensive  relation 
of  the  same  to  God  the  Father,  the  Spirit,  and  Christ,  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  vain  in  James.  Also  Peter's  view  of  salvation  as  a 
new  moral  life,  and  as  a  hope  of  salvation,  or  as  the  completed 
salvation  itself,  is  in  part  different  from  the  way  in  which  James 
sets  forth  the  same  subject,  although  neither  of  these  points  is 
altogether  wanting.  (1.)  The  future  salvation  is  made  by  Peter 
the  subject  of  hope,  and  the  more  prominently  from  his  taking 
the  latter  as  his  starting-point  in  the  consideration  oi  salvation 
(cL  L  3),  and  in  his  exhortations  to  a  Christian  life,  takes  it  in 
part  as  his  basis  (ch.  i  13  £).  The  hope  of  salvation  is  not 
placed  so  much  in  the  foreground  by  James,  although  he  makes 
salvation  the  end  of  the  promise  and  the  heirship  of  the  ^aaCKeia 
(ch.  i  12,  ii.  5),  consequently  also  the  subject  of  hope,  in  which 
those  that  are  suffering  take  comfort  (ch.  i  12),  and  those  of  low 
degree  attain  dignity  (ch.  ii  5,  i  10).  (2.)  Both  by  James  and 
Peter  the  new  moral  life  is  decidedly  set  forth ;  also  the  new 
birth  is  mentioned  by  both  apostles,  although  James  places  it  in 
no  very  close  relation  to  the  new  moral  life,  whilst  Peter  expressly 
bases  the  latter  on  the  new  birth,  and  characterizes  it  as  an 
unfolding  of  the  divine  power  of  life  implanted  by  the  new  birth, 
and  of  the  germ  then  ingrafted.  This  is  a  step  in  advance  in  the 
development  of  doctrine.  Peter  also  goes  further,  by  placing  the 
new  moral  life  in  a  closer  relation  to  the  person  of  Christ,  namely, 
as  love  to  Him  being  invisible  (ch.  i  8) ;  as  obedience  to  Him 
(ch.  i  2) ;  as  following  His  example  (ch.  ii  21-23,  iii  17,  18)  ; 
as  the  result  of  His  atoning  death  and  His  resurrection  (ch.  ii 
24,  iv.  1,  2,  i  2,  3,  18-21).  James,  indeed,  derives  good  works 
fi-om  faith,  and  impartial  brotherly  love  from  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  the  manifold  relations  of  the  new  life  to  Christ 
which  Peter  displays  are  wanting  in  James'  Epistle.  (3.)  Lastly, 
James  mentions  forgiveness  ol  sins  and  justification, — ideas,  the 
first  ot  which  is  certainly  met  with  in  Peter's  discourses  recorded 
in  the  Acts^  but  is  not  explicitly  set  forth  m  the  epistle  (except 
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SO  f ar  as  ch.  iv.  8  may  be  thought  to  refer  to  it) ;  the  second, 
however,  is  never  directly  named  by  Peter.  The  atonement 
through  the  suflferings  and  death  of  Christ,  that  is,  through  His 
blood,  is  so  prominently  displayed  by  Peter,  that  this  idea  seems 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  Ms  epistle ;  but  neither  the  atonement  as 
Christ's  action,  nor  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  are  mentioned 
by  James.  Also  the  fellowship  in  salvation  is  briefly,  though  in- 
structively, set  forth  by  Peter,  evidently  with  a  purpose,  though  he 
does  not  name  the  iKKkqala,  Thus  we  see  that  Peter's  teaching 
as  to  salvation  goes  further  than  that  of  James. 

Peter  agrees  with  Pavl  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  salvation, 
— (1)  in  deriving  subjective  salvation  firouLthe  dead  and  risen 
Christ,  and  in  a  further  reference  of  the  same  to  God ;  (2)  in  the 
distinction  between  regeneration  and  sanctification,  and  in  the 
basing  of  the  latter  on  the  former ;  (3)  in  deriving  the  atone- 
ment from  the  vicarious  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  (4)  in 
alluding  to  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  and  in  setting  forth  the 
hope  of  the  same ;  (5)  in  making  faith  the  principal  condition 
for  all  salvation  ;  (6)  in  the  description  of  Christian  fellowship ; 
— but  all  these  doctrines,  on  account  of  the  greater  extent  of  his 
writings,  are  usually  more  copiously  developed  by  Paul  Paul 
deals  differently  with  the  subject  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and 
justification,  by  taking  man's  need  of  redemption  as  his  base,  and 
enlarging  on  the  inability  of  the  law  to  free  men  from  sin,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  every  need  by  Christ  as  the  Atoner,  under  the 
condition  of  faith  in  Him.  This  mode  of  treatment  involves  a 
much  more  amplified  teaching,  both  as  to  salvation  and  sin,  than 
that  of  Peter. 

§  68.  Beview  of  tJie  System  wnd  Positvm  of  the  Apostle  Peter. 

Peter's  system  presents  essentially  all  that  we  have  found  in 
James'  Epistle;  but  we  also  notice  an  ample  Christology,  which  is 
based  on  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ,  and  an  internal  xmion 
of  this  causality  of  salvation  with  salvation  itsel£  But  we  also 
notice  the  point  at  which  Peter  stops.  We  do  not  find  any 
didactic  explanation  as  to  Christ  being  the  apj(rjyo^  t^9  feo^9  and 
the  aoyrrjp.  Peter  gives  an  impression  of  the  person  ot  Christ, 
which  must  be  accounted  as  a  characteristic  of  Christianity  gene- 
rally,— Christ  is  the  object  ol  divine  worship  (ch.  iv.  11,  c£  v.  11). 
But  Peter,  like  James,  does  not  enter  into  the  question,  "  Why 
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Christ  should  come?"  and  "Why  He  should  have  so  come?*' 
Peter,  nevertheless,  sets  forth  essentially  that  Christ's  appearance 
is  the  fulfihnent  of  prophecy ;  and  that  this  appearance  is  not  only 
necessary  because  it  was  predicted,  but  also,  and  expressly,  because 
it  is  grounded  on  the  everlasting  divine  counsel.  Both  in  Peter, 
and  also  in  James,  the  appearance  of  Christ  will  appear,  to  an 
attentive  reader,  subjectively  necessary,  in  virtue  of  man's  need 
of  redemption,  although  this  idea,  the  matter  not  being  contro- 
versially treated,  is  not  expressly  defined.  The  Petrine  teaching, 
therefore,  falls  short  of  the  more  developed  apostolic  doctrine. 
(1.)  That,  in  reference  to  the  causality  of  salvation,  the  person  of 
Christ  is  not  developed  in  detail  (2.)  That,  in  the  doctrine  of 
sin  as  the  need  for  redemption,  the  principle  of  sin  in  man,  which 
is  the  groundwork  of  aU  actual  sin,  is  set  forth  and  developed 
by  Paul  ex  professo,  whilst  by  Peter  it  is  rather  presupposed. 
(3.)  That  the  doctrine  of  salvation  is  not,  ex  professo,  represented 
in  its  full  distinction  from  that  which  was  presented  under  the 
Old  Testament  dispensation.  These  points  are  of  so  weighty  a 
nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to  allow  that  the  first  Epistle  of 
Peter  is  wholly  and  solely  Pauline, — ^an  idea  which,  in  modem 
times,  is  rashly  asserted.  It  is  not  a  mere  case  of  some  points 
omitted,  but  the  standpoint  is  essentially  different.  In  this 
epistle  the  apostle  does  not  go  so  far  as,  «z;  professo,  to  set  forth 
and  develope  the  distinction  between  the  Christian  and  Old  Testa- 
ment religions.  Also,  the  opinion  that  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter 
contains  all  of  the  Pauline  system  which  had  passed  into  the 
Church,  is  not  tenabla  For  in  this  case,  as  it  is  still  presup- 
posed that  an  important  difference  existed  between  Peter  and 
Paul,  it  is  inexplicable  why  this  epistle  should  have  been  from 
the  very  first  accepted  as  Petrine. 

The  teaching  of  the  first  Epistle  of  Peter  agrees  completely 
with  the  historical  position  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  To  him  the 
task  fell  of  being  the  first  to  bear  testimony  to  Chrisf  s  appear- 
ance, and  of  founding  the  Christian  community.  For  this  purpose 
a  teaching  like  that  of  James  would  not  have  been  fitted.  The 
testimony  of  Christ's  personal  appearance  must  first  be  accepted, 
and  on  tiie  standpoint  of  the  old  covenant  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  prophecy  of  the  latter  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  then 
only  could  the  peculiar  framework  of  Christianity  find  a  place. 
The  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  at  first  the  metropolis  of  Jewish 
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Cliristianity,  whilst  that  of  the  Gentile  converts  was  formed  at 
Antioch ;  but  if  we  regard  its  foundation^  we  must  look  upon  the 
former  as  the  mother  Church  of  the  whole  of  Christendom.  It 
was  not  Peter's  desire  to  establish  a  national  Church  among  the 
Jews.  It  was  therefore  soon  necessary  for  him  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  Gentiles  (Acts  x.) ;  and  we  find  him  assuming  a  position 
more  adapted  to  the  Gentile  Christians  than  that  of  James.  His 
teaching  is  of  the  same  character.  The  person  of  Christ  as  the 
Lord  and  Prince  of  life  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  whole  of  man- 
kind in  its  simultaneous  and  successive  totality ;  but  yet  the  dis- 
tinction between  Christianity  and  the  old  covenant  is  not  expressly 
set  forth,  the  former  being  chiefly  considered  as  the  fulfilment  of 
Old  Testament  prophecy. 

§  69.  Comparison  of  the  Petrine  System  with  the  Gospels  of 
Mdtthew  avd  Mark. 

In  our  comparison  of  James'  system  of  doctrine  with  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  we  have  seen  that  the  purport  of  the  former's  epistle 
is  essentially  allied  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  but  we  also 
recognised  that  another  side  of  the  question  is  displayed  by 
Matthew,  namely,  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  Christ  and  Hh 
work.  "We  are  thus  led  beyond  James*  sphere  of  teaching  into 
that  of  Peter.  The  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  as  set  forth  in  the 
Petrine  system,  calls  to  mind  Matthew's  handling  of  the  subject, 
and  more  especially  in  the  mode  in  which  that  appearance  is  re- 
ferred back  to  prophecy,  without,  indeed,  entering  into  any  details 
as  to  the  inner  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ,  although  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  latter  may  be  gathered  from  certain  expressions. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark,  however,  corresponds  in  some  respects 
still  more  closely  to  the  Petrine  system  of  teaching.  Of  the  his- 
torical appearance  and  person  of  Christ  Peter  says  nothing,  but 
that  He  had  been  chosen  by  God  from  all  eternity,  and  that  He 
was  therefore  the  subject  of  prophecy.  Matthew  gives  an  account 
of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Jesus ;  but  Mark  commences  with  the 
Messianic  appearance  of  the  Lord,  and  the  announcement  of  Him 
by  the  Baptist  as  His  prophetic  harbinger.  The  beginning  of  the 
Messianic  work  of  salvation  is  the  public  appearance  of  the  Lord, 
and  Peter  (Acts  L  21  f)  thus  describes  the  extent  of  the  apos- 
tolic testimony.  Mark,  therefore,  gives  no  account  of  the  person 
of  Christ  which  goes  back  beyond  His  baptism  by  John.     On  the 
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other  hand,  he  follows  out  the  Messianic  progress  up  to  the 
exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  (Mark  xvi  19), — a  fact  which 
Matthew  has  not  received  into  his  gospeL  But  Peter  also  follows 
out  the  Messianic  course  to  this  point  (1  Pet  iii  22).  Also 
Christ's  deep  humiliation  in  His  sufferings  and  death,  which  are 
prominently  displayed  by  Peter,  is  historically  set  forth  by  Mark 
as  an  atonement  for  men,  the  Lord*s  words  corroborating  the 
same.  In  this,  too,  Mark's  customary  brevity  assumes  a  wonder- 
ful amplification. 

§  70.  Comparison  of  Peter's  System  of  Doctrine  ivith  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter, 

The  standpoint  in  this  epistle  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
as  Peter's  generally, — Christianity  being  looked  upon  as  the  ful- 
filment of  Old  Testament  prophecy  (ch.  i  19-21 ;  c£  1  Pet  i 
10-12).  The  author  of  this  epistle,  who  describes  ImnseK  as  hav- 
ing already  addressed  these  readers  to  whom  he  again  writes,  well 
knowing  that  the  putting  off  of  his  earthly  tabenmcle  is  at  hand, 
as  had  been  shown  him  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  appeals  to  his 
own  experience  of  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Lord,  as  an  eye- 
witness of  His  glory  and  majesty  (ch.  L  16),  mentioning  the  fact 
of  the  glorification  of  Christ,  and  tie  heavenly  voice  accompanying 
it  (Matt  xvii  5).  He  further  says  (ver.  19)  that,  in  virtue  of 
this  experience,  we  have  in  the  words  of  prophecy  something  even 
the  more  sure.  Christians,  therefore,  through  the  historical  life 
of  Christ  and  the  apostolical  testimony  as  to  it,  have  in  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament  a  confirmed  prophecy,  in  taking  heed  of 
which  they  do  well,  as  of  a  light  shining  in  darkness  until  the 
day-star  arise  in  their  hearts  in  Christ's  kingdom.  Because  pro- 
phecy is  of  divine  and  not  of  human  origin,  and  has  proceeded 
from  the  Holy  Ghost  (ver.  21),  its  interpretation  is  not  to  be  the 
private  work  of  man  (ver.  20);  but  to  "the  holy  men  of  God, 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  are  con- 
trasted false  prophets  under  both  the  old  and  new  covenants.  In 
this  epistle,  however,  they  are  spoken  of  as  future,  whilst  Jude 
depicts  them  as  already  existing,  and  alludes  to  the  judgment 
impending  on  them.  Therefore  the  readers  are  to  take  warning, 
and  to  be  mindful  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  and  the  apostolic 
words  (cL  iii  1  ff.),  not  desponding  if  Christ's  coming  were  de- 
layed.    Thus  the  second  Epistie  of  Peter  also  looks  upon  Chris- 
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tianity  as  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  without  any 
detailed  distinction  between  the  old  and  new  covenants  being 
closely  entered  into. 

With  regard  to  the  partdcnlar  doctrines  expressed  in  this 
epistle,  abundant  motives  are  derived  from  the  Christology  and 
the  doctrine  of  salvation,  both  of  which  also  exercise  an  influ- 
ence on  the  mode  in  which  the  idea  of  God  is  dealt  witL 

The  epistle  makes  copious  mention  of  the  person  of  Christ.  He 
is  everywhere  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  all  salvation  is  to  fall 
to  the  lot  of  man.  He  is  a^tarrip  (ch.  i  1),  Kvpvo^  fumv  (cL  i  2, 
8,  16),  Kvpio9  Kol  a-aynip  (cL  ii  20,  iii  18).  His  exaltation 
and  His  power  are  spoken  of,  in  reference,  indeed,  to  His  earthly 
life  and  His  fieyoKeioTr)^  (ch.  L  16  £).  He  has  an  "  everlasting 
kingdom"  (ver.  11),  and  His  future  appearance  and  the  judgment 
which  He  will  hold  are  specially  set  forth  (cL  iii  4—13).  The  ex- 
pressions used  are  irapovaia  (ver.  4)  and  'fifiepa  Kvpiov  (ver.  10). 
This  appearance  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  TrapovoLcL  men- 
tioned in  cL  i  16  (His  presence  during  His  life  on  earth);  in 
cL  iii  12  it  is  more  distinctly  defined  as  the  trupovaui  rfy;  tow 
0€ov  iipipm.  This  Christ  is  so  exalted,  that  to  Him  the  divine 
doxology  is  ascribed  (cL  iii  18,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of 
doubt  that  avr^  refers  to  Christ).  Indeed,  there  is  one  passage  in 
this  epistle  (cL  i  1),  where,  according  to  grammar,  it  must  be  de- 
cided that  Chnst  is  called  God,  if  the  grammatical  position  of  the 
article  be  correct.  But  we  have  no  right  to  assume  this ;  for  in 
ver.  2  0609  and  'Iiyo-ow  are  again  placed  in  juxtaposition,  and  in 
other  places  the  position  of  the  article  is  not  quite  exact  Never- 
theless, the  way  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  suflBciently  shows 
that  He  is  altogether  looked  upon  as  a  subject  of  veneration  and 
worship.  But  this  epistle  does  not  go  into  tho'  question  of  the 
pre-existent  Christ  and  His  relation  to  GkxL  So  far  the  Christo- 
logy is  similar  to  that  in  the  first  epistle,  although  one  difference 
may  be  recognised.  In  the  second  epistle  the  glorification  on  the 
Mount  is  mentioned  (ch.  i  18)  as  an  anticipation  of  the  heavenly 
glorification.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  epistle  takes  no 
special  notice  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ ;  only  in  ch. 
ii  1  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  atonement  (rov  arfopdacana  ainoi^ 
BeairoTtjv), 

The  teaching  as  to  salvation  pervades  the  whole  epistle.  Salva- 
tion is  designated  as  t^  wpo<:  ^<aTJp  tcaX  eiaifieua/  (cL  i  3).     But 
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the  most  pregnant  expression  among  many  in  the  New  Testament 
is,  that  Christians  are  Bela/^  tcoivcavol  ^weoDf;  (ch.  i  4).  We  are 
thus  led  back  to  Jesus*  conversation  with  Nicodemus  recorded  by- 
John.  We  also  learn  that  everything  is  given  to  ns  by  His 
divine  power  (ver.  3).  Salvation  also  comprises  ^ri/ica^«w/rom 
former  sins  (ch.  i  9),  which  presupposes  forgiveness,  and  includes 
justification,  and  is  also  the  perfecting  for  the  entry  into  Christ's 
everlasting  kingdom  (ver.  11),  to  which  an  entry  shall  be  ''  abun- 
dantly ministered."  This  salvation  depends  on  the  divine  power, 
and  on  the  Sucaioavvr)  of  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  (cL 
1  1).  AtKcuoawri  is  the  righteous  conduct  ot  God  in  His  covenant- 
relation,  presupposing  the  atonement  and  the  new  covenant  This 
salvation  has  an  objective  and  a  subjective  condition.  The  former 
is  the  K^Jjai,^  xal  i/c7ujyf)  fjfi&v  (cL  i  10,  3).  It  is  God  who, 
after  He  has  chosen  men,  calls  them  to  this  salvation ;  but  this 
calling  and  election  must  be  made  sure  by  man  (ver.  10)  by 
certain  subjective  ccmditions.  Among  these  faith  is  named  (ch. 
i  1),  where  the  feith  is  probably  primarily  objective,  although  a 
subjective  faith  is  also  presupposed.  In  ver.  5  faith  appears  as 
the  root  of  all  Christian  life ;  and  in  this  faith  man  is  to  show 
forth  virtue  and  the  whole  system  of  spontaneous  morality,  which 
cannot  exist  except  it  is  rooted  in  faith.  From  this  proceeds 
knowledge,  out  of  which  grow  the  further  branches  of  the  Chris- 
tian aperri,  both  negative  and  positive,  first  in  reference  to  the 
subject's  relation  to  Grod,  and  then  to  his  relation  to  the  brethren. 
Jaiih,  therefore,  is  made  the  root  of  the  appropriaiion  ff  salvation. 
But  in  this  epistle  hrlrpHoais;  (also  ypwai(;)  is  specially  named,  and 
faith  falls  somewhat  into  the  backgroimd.  The  knowledge  of  God 
is  mentioned  (cL  i  3),  and  of  Jesus  the  Lord  (ver.  2) ;  also  the 
knowledge  ol  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  (ver.  8,  ii  20,  cf.  i.  5,  6,  iii. 
18).  In  this  connection  ypdai^  is  not  merely  a  partial  theoretical 
knowledge.  But  in  the  first  epistle  we  do  not  find  this  prominence 
given  to  yp&ac^  and  errlrpHoai^  A  twofold  point,  also,  which  was 
set  forth  in  the  first  epistle,  holds  in  the  second  a  subordinate 
position^  the  otonemeTU  (doubtless  hinted  at  in  ch.  i  8,  il  1,  but 
only  presupposed)  and  regsTieratiorL  On  the  other  hand  (because 
the  wapovaia  and  future  judgment  are  so  luUy  entered  into),  the 
idea  of  the  renewal  of  the  world  is  included  in  that  of  salvation 
(ch.  iii  10-13),  in  which  the  world  will  become  one  *  in  which 
dwelleth  righteousness"  (ver.  13). 
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The  teaching  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  and  as  to  salvation 
reverts  back  to  the  teaching  as  to  (Jod,  because  Grod  is  considered 
as  the  origin  of  all  salvation.  God  is  our  Ood  (ch.  i  1),  and  God 
the  Father  in  reference  to  Jesus  Christ  (ver.  17),  who  has  so  called 
US  that  in  His  calling  His  glory  and  virtue  chiefly  appear.  In  con- 
nection with  Christ's  second  appearance,  God's  judgment  is  brought 
forward  (ch.  iii  12),  and  the  renewal  as  well  as  the  creation  and 
destruction  of  the  world  "  by  the  word  of  God"  (vers.  5-7).  The 
mention  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  epistle  is  confined  to  the  Spirit 
which  moved  in  the  holy  men  of  God,  the  prophets,  without 
naming  the  intervention  of  Christ  The  Holy  Spirit  is  not 
spoken  of  in  His  relation  to  faithful  believers, — a  subject  copiously 
dwelt  upon  in  the  first  epistle.  Salvation  is,  however,  described 
as  a  participation  in  the  divine  nature. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the  didactic  purport  of  this  epistle 
assumes  the  same  standpoint  as  that  of  the  first  epistle,  and  of 
Peter's  discourses  in  the  Acts.  In  points  of  detail  a  difference  is 
perceptible ;  and  to  some  extent  an  Alexandrine  colouring  is  evi- 
dent, owing  to  which  it  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  middle  position 
between  the  Petrine  and  Johannean  systems.  Criticism,  therefore, 
must  direct  its  investigation  to  the  point  whether  and  how  far 
these  differences  may  be  explained  by  the  diversity  of  the  date, 
the  circumstances,  the  position  of  the  readers,  the  inducement  for 
writing,  and  the  aim,  or  if  another  author  must  necessarily  be 
assimied.  It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt  that  the  didactic  purport 
of  the  epistle  is  excellent  to  a  high  degree, — a  fact  which  must 
render  any  prudent  criticism  all  the  more  cii-cumspect. 

§  71.  ConclxLsion  to  he  drarvn/zom  this  Section. 

The  result  of  our  previous  considerations  must  be  that  the 
doctrinal  ideas  which  form  the  first  fundamental  shape  of  the 
apostolic  teaching  are  an  actual  organic  doctrinal  system,  and  that, 
within  their  prescribed  limits,  nothing  is  omitted  in  setting  forth 
the  characteristic  nature  of  Christianity.  But,  in  speaking  of  an 
"  organic  doctrinal  system,"  we  do  not  intend  that  the  schemes 
of  teaching  so  far  developed  form  a  complete  system  of  Christian 
doctrine,  only  that  every  scheme  of  teaching  is  an  organic  whole, 
with  an  internal  unity  and  arrangement,  in  opposition  to  the 
view  that  there  is  nothing  in  each  but  a  mere  aggregate  of 
doctrinal  opinions  and  assertions.     However  much  the  systems  of 
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James  and  Peter  may  be  looked  upon  as  incomplete  representa- 
tions of  Christian  doctrine,  each  nevertheless  constitutes  a  whole, 
in  which  a  itindamental  view  of  Christianity  is  set  forth  to  which 
every  separate  element  of  doctrine  is  suitable.  Taking  this  as 
the  indisputable  result  of  our  previous  considerations,  a  very 
favourable  light  is  thus  thrown  on  the  personality  of  the  authors, 
who  had  appropriated  Christianity  simply  as  a  living  organic 
whole. 


11.    THE   SECOND   FOEM   OF  APOSTOLIC   TEACHING; 

OR,  CHRISTIANITY  IN  ITS  DISTINCTION  FROM  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.  APOSTOUC  TEACHING  AOOORDINQ  TO  PAUL. 

§  72.   Ov/r  Sources  of  Information  as  to  PauCs  Teadiing, 

From  these  sources  we  must  exclude  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  does  not  bear  the  apostle's  name  at  the  commencement,  and, 
generally,  is  deficient  in  the  style  peculiar  to  the  apostle.  Its 
author,  also,  nowhere  gives  any  intimation  of  being  the  Apostle 
Paul,  but,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  describe  himself  in  ch. 
IL  3  as  a  disciple  of  the  apostles.  The  opinion  as  to  its  Pauline 
origin  met,  therefore,  with  much  opposition  even  in  ancient  times. 
Whether  its  antiquity  goes  back  to  a  date  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  is  doubtful ;  but,  at  aU  events,  it  is  made  use  of  by 
Clement  of  Home  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
Western  Church,  however,  did  not  recognise  it  as  Paul's.  The 
Alexandrian  recognised  the  purport,  but  not  the  language,  as  Paul's ; 
whilst  the  Syrian  Church  received  it  into  their  canon ;  and  in  the 
Greek  Church,  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  its  Pauline 
origin  was  generally  acknowledged.  Eusebius  is  aware  of  the 
previous  doubts,  and  pronounces  it* to  be  Paul's,  having  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  one  of  the  apostle's  disciples  ;  but 
he  cannot  appeal  to  any  historical  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
latter  fact.  Looking  at  this  imcertainty  in  ecclesiastical  tradition, 
criticism  must  base  its  decision  on  internal  grounds.  But  the 
internal  grounds  are  not  favourable  to  a  direct  Pauline  authorship, 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  force,  depth,  and  excellence  of  the 
whole  contents. 

2D 
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In  exduding  this  epistle,  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  den j 
that  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  for  banishing  &om  the  number 
of  the  genuine  Pauline  ejustles  any  one  of  the  thirteen  which  bear 
the  apostle's  name.  In  the  ancient  Church  aU  were  recognised  as 
Pauline  without  contradiction,  although  a})ostolical  authority  has 
been  denied  them  by  opponents  of  the  Apostle  Paul  Modem 
criticism  holds  as  undeniably  genuine  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  to  the  Bomans ;  and 
happily  these  are  the  very  epistles  which  are  of  the  highest 
importance  as  regards  their  doctrinal  matter.  The  two  last 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  have,  however,  been 
questioned.  The  substance  of  the  epistle  remains  unaffected  by 
this,  but  the  doubts  themselves  have  met  with  the  most  decided 
opposition  The  nine  other  epistles  have  all  been  attacked  by 
modem  criticism. 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  have  been  the  most  assailed,  especially 
the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  by  Schleiermacher,  who  pronoimces 
it  to  be  a  compilation  from  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  and 
that  to  Titus.  Eichhom  has  sought  to  impugn  the  genuineness  of 
all  three  epistles ;  and  De  Wette  shared  his  doubts,  looking  upon 
the  first  epistle  as  most  decidedly  a  compilation.  Schott  holds 
Lake  to  be  their  author.  Credner  looks  upon  the  Epistle  to  Titus 
as  genuine,  and  believes  that  the  second  Epistle  to  Timothy  is 
based  upon  two  genuine  epistles  of  Paul,  which  had  been  altered 
by  an  author  who  also  composed  the  first  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
The  arguments  against  the  genuineness  are  mostly  concerned  with 
the  lan^age  and  style,  and  the  materials  are  merely  of  a  n^ative 
kind ;  and  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  that  certain  cir- 
cumstances do  not  harmonize  with  the  time  of  PauL 

Three  only  of  the  rest  of  the  epistles — ^the  second  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  and  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians — ^were  at- 
tacked in  early  times.  The  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  has  been  assailed,  partly  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tion to  the  first  epistle,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  teaching  as 
to  Antichrist,  by  E.  Chr.  Schmidt  and  by  De  Wette  (with  the 
concession  that  there  were  no  really  ^equate  grounds,  and  that 
the  contents  of  the  epistle  were  excdlent) ;  also  by  Kern  (Tubing. 
Zeitschr,  1839,  ii),  in  opposition  to  whom  Pelt  and  De  Wette 
subsequently  maintained  its  genuineness.  The  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  has  also  been  impugned,  on  account  of  certain  features 
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which  cause  surprise  both  in  their  own  natnre  and  their  relation 
to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiaos.  Thereon  De  Wette  has  based 
his  doubts  as  to  its  genuineness,  in  which  doubts  Usteri  agrees,  in 
his  development  of  the  Pauline  system.  De  Wette  is,  however, 
bound  to  confess  that  there  are  no  adequate  grounds  for  rejectiog 
this  epistle,  which  has  been  acknowledged  as  genuine  bj  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  antiquity,  and  contains  so  much  that  is  fully  worthy 
of  the  apostle,  and  could  hardly  have  been  expected  from  any  imi- 
tators. All  the  commentaries  ot  modem  times  have  maintained  the 
genuineness  of  this  epistle,  in  opposition  to  De  Wette,  who,  how- 
ever, in  his  commentary,  has  held  fast  to  his  opinion.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  has  been  attacked  by  MeyerhofT,  and  has  found 
defenders  in  Huther  and  De  Wette.  These  three  epistles,  and,  in 
addition,  the  three  others,  have  been  called  in  question  by  criticism 
in  Baur's  Pavlus  and  Schwegler^s  NcuihapostolischeTi  ZeUalter.  The 
question  depends  on  internal  grounds,  and,  on  the  whole,  has  met 
with  but  littlQ  support;  so  that  we  are  not  justified  in  excluding 
these  epistles  from  our  sources  of  information  as  to  Paul's  doctrinal 
£fystem. 

As' regards  the  relation,  which  these  epistles  hear  to  the  FauHiie 
teaching,  their  importance  depends  on  their  authenticity  and  their 
richness  in  doctrinal  matter.  Happily,  as  before  remarked,  the 
most  important  in  the  one  point  are  also  the  most  important  in 
the  other.  These  four  must,  therefore,  form  the  groundwork  of 
our  consideration ;  but  each  of  the  others  which  follow  them  are 
also  well  fitted  to  add  their  contribution  to  the  sum  of  Pauline 
teaching.  Looking  at  the  rapid  development  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  earliest  ages,  as  well  as  the  variability  of  the  apostle's 
mind,  and  the  energy  with  which  he  withstood  any  unchristian 
modification  of  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  but  natural  that  ioto  the 
later  epistles  certain  doctrinal  statements  have  found  their  way 
which  do  not  exist  in  the  earlier  writings.  We  shall,  however, 
have  to  call  attention  to  the  point  that  these  later  definitions  of 
doctrine  result  almost  necessarily  &om  the  earlier  ones,  so  soon 
as  there  was  any  occasion  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  latter  from 
a  iresh  point  of  view.  But  in  all  this  the  apostle  has  not  altered 
his  dogmatical  views.  Less  in  him  than  in  any  one  are  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  an  aggregate  of  formulse :  they  are,  on  the  contraiy, 
an  organic  whole^  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  according 
to  drcumstances,  becomes  more  and  more  developed     We  shall 
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therefore  be  compelled  to  keep  apart  the  earlier  and  later  epistles, 
calling  attention  to  the  points  where  any  important  difference 
exists  between  them. 

This  division  of  the  epistles,  according  to  their  date,  has  a 
special  interest  as  far  as  biblical  theology  is  concerned,  on  account 
of  the  course  of  development  to  be  observed  in  the  teaching  con- 
tained in  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  those  written  before  the  long-pro- 
tracted imprisonment  of  the  apostla  The  earliest  are  the  two 
Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  written  from  Corinth  (cf.  Acts  xviiL 
1-18) ;  next,  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians,  written  most  probably 
from  Ephesus  after  the  apostle  had  visited  the  earlier-founded 
churches  (Acts  xviii  23),  and  had  sojourned  two  years  in  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  1).  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  likewise 
written  from  Ephesus  towards  the  end  of  his  stay  there  (1  Cor. 
xvi  8-10;  Acts  xix.  21  f).  The  second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians was  written  about  half  a  year  later  from  Macedonia,  before 
his  three  months'  sojourn  in  Achaia  (Acts  xx.  3).  At  this  time 
also  must  be  placed  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  written  in  Corinth 
during  the  apostle's  second  visit  to  this  city  (Acts  xx.  2  £ ;'  Eom. 
xvi  1,  23),  shortly  before  his  last  journey  to  Syria  and  Jerusalem 
(Eom  XV.  25  ff. ;  Acts  xx.  3). 

Next,  we  have  the  epistles  written  during  the  apostle's  imprison- 
ment Paul  was  two  years  a  captive  in  Csesarea,  and  spent  half 
a  year  in  his  journey  to  Eome,  and  at  least  two  years  in  captivity 
there.  This  imprisonment  naturally  forms  an  epoch  in  Paul's 
apostolic  ministry.  Even  in  Caesarea  his  friends  and  disciples 
had  access  to  the  imprisoned  apostle ;  and  in  Eome  he  was  per- 
mitted to  dwell  in  his  own  hired  house  (although  fettered  and 
kept  by  a  soldier),  and  to  receive  a  large  number  of  visitors  (Acts 
xxviiL  30  £).  We  have  a  number  of  epistles  which  must  be  dated 
during  this  time ;  viz.  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  the  Colossians, 
and  to  Philemon,  and,  somewhat  later,  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippiana 
These  four  were  most  probably  written  at  Eoma 

The  dates  of  the  three  Pastoral  Epistles  cannot  be  fixed  with 
the  same  degree  of  certainty.  Many  place  them  after  the  apostle's 
imprisonment,  as  the  epistles  assume  a  liberation,  and  then  an  in- 
terval of  time,  and,  finally,  a  second  captivity,  ending  with  martyr- 
dom. Others  look  for  the  date  of  all  three  epistles,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus,  in  that  period  of  the  apostle's 
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life  whicli  is  related  in  the  Acts.  At  all  events,  the  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy  expressly  claims  to  have  been  written  during  a  cap- 
tivity in  Eome,  in  a  position  which  the  apostle  considers  perilous. 

In  figuring  to  ourselves  the  motive  which  induced  the  writing 
of  these  epistles,  we  find  in  most  of  them  indications  of  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  antagonistic  views,  in  opposing  which  the  apostle 
is  led  to  consider  various  topics. 

There  were  certain  errors  as  to  ChrisCs  second  wppearwnM  (namely, 
that  it  was  immediately  impending)  against  whidh  the  apostle  con- 
tended in  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  This  idea  was  at  first  to 
some  extent  local;  but  another  line  of  error  was  more  deeply 
grounded,  and  therefore  more  widely  spread. 

This  consisted  of  Judaizing  opinions  of  a  Pharisaical  tendency. 
Against  this  legal  bent  Paul  had  to  contend  all  his  life  long,  not 
only  against  the  zealots  who  operated  against  his  teaching  within 
the  Church  itself,  but  also  against  the  unbelieving  Jews  who  were 
stirred  up  against  Paul,  because  in  his  treatment  of  the  gospel 
they  found  the  harshest  opposition  to  their  own  nationality.  These 
feelings,  indeed,  led  to  his  captivity.  Most  of  the  apostle's  prin- 
cipal epistles  touch  upon  this  line  of  error.  They  vindicate  both 
the  teaching  of  the  apostle  and  also  Paul's  apostolic  authority  (the 
Epistle  to  the  Qalatians;  c£  also  Phil  iii.  4-6);  or  the  Pauline 
doctrine  of  salvation,  as  independent  of  the  Mosaic  law,  is  laid 
down  and  developed  in  opposition  to  a  legal  standpoint  within 
Christianity  itself  (the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans) ;  or  the  apostolic 
authority  of  Paul  is  vindicated  against  more  or  less  hostile  op- 
ponents (the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which,  however,  are 
rich  in  other  doctrinal  matter).  Among  the  epistles  written  to 
oppose  the  Pharisaical  legal  tendency,  the  chief  is  the  Epistle  to 
the  Eomans,  which  almost  exclusively  deals  with  the  opposition  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine  that  salvation  is  independent  of  the  law  of 
Moses.  The  rest  of  the  epistles  bring  forward  other  points  which 
are  subjected  to  controversy  and  discussion. 

There  is  another  standpoint  which  is  combated  in  some  of  the 
later  epistles, — a  theosophical  or  gnostic  tendency  manifested  in 
the  gradual  development  of  the  churches,  which  tendency  asserted 
itseK  in  Asia  Minor  towards  the  latter  end  of  Paul's  career. 
We  find  this  opposition  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians,  which  take  a  prevailing  Christological  standpoint,  and 
also  in  the  three  Pastond  Epistles,  which,  however,  take  special 
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notice  of  the  then  existing  circumstances  of  the  churches  to  which 
they  are  addressed 

As  r^ards  Paul's  discourses  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from 
ch.  xiii  onwards  there  are  many  noteworthy  utterances  recorded, 
addressed  to  Jews,  (Jentiles,  and  Christians.  We  may  notice  that 
the  contents  of  these  discourses  dovetail  exactly  into  the  Pauline 
system  as  known  from  the  epistles,  and  that  especially  the  address 
to  the  Jews,  in  Acts  xiii  16-41,  contains  characteristic  Pauline 
features.  Therefore  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion,  that 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  Paul  speaks  in  the  same  way  as 
Peter,  and  Peter  as  PauL  These  discourses  afford  no  ground  for 
doubting  their  historical  authentidtj^,  for  the  author  evidently  had 
full  acquaintance  with  the  apostle  and  his  ministry.  In  com- 
parison with  the  opulence  of  direct  testimony  which  we  possess  in 
the  epistles,  these  discourses,  which  come  to  us,  so  to  speak,  at 
second  hand,  are  of  subordinate  value.  They  are  not,  however, 
without  special  interest,  because,  unlike  the  epistles,  they  are 
mostly  addressed  to  non-Christiana  Although  in  them  the  apostle 
expresses  his  opinions  with  great  moderation,  his  fundamental 
views  are  nevertheless  made  evident,  not  only  in  reference  to 
universality,  but  also  as  r^ards  salvation  being  independent  6£ 
the  law  (Acts  xiii  16-47).  Also,  the  mode  is  noteworthy  in 
which  Paul  sets  forth  Christianity  in  the  presence  of  idolaters 
(Acts  xiv.,  xvii),  where  the  pregnant  germ  is  contained  of  that 
which  he  so  beautifully  expresses  in  Kom.  i,  ii,  which,  too,  has 
been  called  his  natural  theology. 

§  73.  Paul's  Conception  of  Christianity  generally, 

Paul  recognises  it  as  his  apostolical  task  to  set  forth  salwUiof^ 
in  Christ  in  its  independence  of  the  law.  In  1  Cor.  i  24  (c£  ch. 
ii)  he  characterizes  Christianity  as  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God, 
in  contrast  to  that  which  is  sought  after  by  the  Jews  and  Greeks, 
and  is  not  found  in  Christianity.  In  this  passage  it  is  only  con- 
trasted with  that  which  the  Jews  seek,  and  not  with  tiie  old 
covenant  per  se.  But  stUl  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  is  plaiQ, 
and  is  more  precisely  defined  by  other  matter. 

The  apostle  does  not  confine  himseK  to  the  abstract  idea  (1  Cor. 
i  18,  24,  25)  of  Christianity  as  the  power  of  God,  but  more 
closely  defines  it  as  the  manifestation  of  the  SiKaiocvpff  Oeov, 
independent  of  the  law,  and  resting  on  faith  on  Jesus  Christ  in 
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the  case  of  all,  without  distinction.  This  is  the  case  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Bomaos,  of  which  this  sabject  is  the  theme.  The 
apostle  also  looks  upon  Christianity  as  the  Bvpoptd^  Oeov  unto 
salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  (Bom.  i  16) ;  and  this  pie- 
liminaiy  corresponds  with  the  >^yo9  Btwd/jLeifo^  a&acu  rit^  ^^^ 
of  James  (Jas.  i  21 ;  c£  1  Pet  i  23-25) ;  but  in  this  passage 
universality  is  stated  to  be  the  characteristio  of  Christianity 
(c£  Eom.  i  16  £,  iii.  21  £ ;  2  Cor.  iii.  9,  v.  17-21 ;  GaL  ii  21). 
The  Siiuuoavvff  before  God,  and  of  God,  is  actually  revealed  in 
the  gospel,  which  not  only  teaches  it,  but  realizes  it  By  its 
realization  men  are  made  conscious  of  it ;  so  that  faith  is  not  only 
the  condition  requisite  for  the  realization  and  bringing  to  man's 
ccmsciousness  of  the  Succuoavvrj,  but  is  always  the  condition  under 
which  the  Buuuoavmf  is  present  In  Bom.  iii  21  £  that  which 
was  the  theme  in  cL  i  17  is  manifested  x"^^^  vofwv.     Also,  in 

1  Cor.  i  30  it  is  said  that  Christ  is  made  our  Bumuxtvpt},     In 

2  Coc  iii  9,  v.  21,  Sucauxnhnf  is  mentioned  chiefly  as  the  essential 
matter  in  sdvation.  Also,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  this 
fundamental  idea  of  Sucaioavprf  and  BucauaOijptu  is  displayed 
(GaL  ii  16,  17,  21),  and  they  are  represwted  as  a  peculiar  effect 
of  the  death  of  Christ. 

Christianity  is  also  the  Spirit  which  gives  life,  in  contrast  to  the 
letter  which  killetk  (2  Cor.  iii  6-9).  The  apostle  characterizes 
the  old  covenant  as  a  dead  letter  (ver.  6), — that  is,  a  law  external 
to  man,  which  accuses  man  by  means  of  his  conscience,  without 
urging,  quickening,  or  ruling  him,  and  can  therrfore  condemn 
man  as  opposing  its  rule,  although  unaUe  to  render  him  con- 
formable to  this  rule.  The  law  is  described  as  condemnatory, 
and  but  temporary  in  its  enduranoa  On  the  contrary,  Paul  de- 
scribes the  new  covenant  (1)  as  givimff  life  (ver.  6), — that  is, 
as  a  power  which  is  not  only  living  but  quickening,  and  com- 
municates to  man  a  new  life ;  (2)  as  justifying  and  realizing  the 
BuecufxrvpTj  (ver.  9) ;  and  (3)  as  abiding  (ver.  11 ;  c£  Bom.  vii  6). 
In  Bom.  viii  2  we  find  a  briefly  expressed  antithesis :  Christianity 
is  o  vofAo^  Tov  mevfiaro^  7^9  5»^  ip  Xpurr^  'IijcoO.  This  vofio^ 
frees  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.  Two  vo/juh  are  placed  in 
juxtaposition,  under  one  of  which  sin  and  death  had  been  the 
ruling  power ;  but  in  the  fellowship  with  Christ  Jesus  the  Spirit 
which  gives  life  £rcmi  and  in  Grod  has  become  the  ruling  power. 
The  law  of  sin  and  death  is  not  directly  the  law  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  for  the  law  is  in  itself  holy  and  good  (ck  viL  12). 
The  law  of  sin  and  death  is  rather  to  be  taken  subjectively  as 
something  inherent  in  man  (cL  vii.  23,  25).  The  life-giving 
Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  (rod,  the  objective  divine  Spirit,  so  far  as 
He  abides  in  believers  (cL  viii  9-11),  qidckening  them  (ver.  10) 
and  guiding  them  (ver.  14).  This  Spirit  of  ©od  is  represented 
by  Paul  as  a  voiio^,  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  with,  in  the  first 
place,  the  i/o/m)9  a/uifyrca^  in  man,  and  next,  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law,  which  was  in  no  way  able  to  remove  the  power  of 
afjMfyrla  and  Bavaro^,  to  which  man  was  subject  so  long  as  he  was 
under  the  law.  That  which  was  impossible  for  the  law  has  been 
effected  by  the  redemption  of  Christ  (ver.  3).  Christianity  brings 
with  it  the  life-giving  Spirit,  which  is  possessed  by  every  one 
believing  in  the  gospel  (Eom.  vii  6  ;  Gal.  iii  2-5,  iv.  6).  Chris- 
tians are  sealed  in  Christ  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  as  the 
earnest  of  the  everlasting  inheritance,  which  includes  the  complete 
redemption  (Eph.  L  13  f).  And  it  is  also  peculiar  to  Christianity 
that,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  united  in  one 
Spirit,  have  access  to  the  Father  (EpL  ii  18).  Christianity 
gives  this  quickening  Spirit,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  actual  mani- 
festation of  the  hiKaioavvfi  Qeov  (2  Cor.  iii  9  ;  Gal  iii  21  f.) ;  it 
frees  from  the  curse  and  yoke  of  sin  (Gal  iiL  13).  The  two 
ideas — the  Snuuoavpr)  OeoO  and  the  quickening  by  the  Spirit — are 
of  necessity  inwardly  connected.  In  stating  that  Christianity  is 
the  power  of  Grod,  Paul  understands  by  this,  that  man,  through 
Christianity,  is  made  a  partaker  of  salvation  by  receiving  the 
BiKouxrvvT)  deov  and  true  life. 

The  Apostle  Paul  also  looks  upon  Christianity  as  the  wisdom  of 
God  (in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians);  it  is  the  manifestation 
of  the  all-wise  divine  counsel  for  the  salvation  of  men  (1  Cor.  ii 
7-12).  For  this  very  reason  it  is  wise  in  its  substance,  in  which 
absolute  and  divine  wisdom  are  revealed,  and  makes  wise  him 
who  believes  therein,  teaching  him  to  view  in  the  right  and 
divine  light  the  relation  of  man  to  God, — ^indeed,  the  relation  of 
the  entire  world  to  God,  and  of  God  to  the  world, — ^and  showing 
the  true  way  of  salvation  both  to  individuals  and  all  mankind. 
Paul  looks  upon  Christianity  as  the  wisdom  of  God,  because,  it 
is  wisdom  which  is  sought  after  by  the  Corinthians  as  Greeks 
(1  Cor.  i  22),  who  could  not  regard  Christianity  as  wisdom, 
although,  when  they  had  actually  attained  faith  in  the  same,  they 
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would  in  tmtli  recognise  it  as  the  genuine  wisdom  of  God.  This 
wisdom  is  contrasted  with  mere  human  wisdom,  and  is  involved, 
iv  f£v<mjpiq>,  in  the  divine  counsel  of  grace,  which  was  before 
unknown,  but  revealed  through  Christ,  and  is  hidden  from  the 
apxovre:  rod  al&vo^  rovrov  (cL  ii  8,  9),  but  is  revealed  to  Chris- 
tians by  the  Spirit  of  God  (ver.  12).  Paul,  however,  takes  this 
point  of  view  not  only  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  but 
also  in  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  in  which  the  apostle 
had  to  do  with  people  who  opposed  him  with  the  assimiption  of 
some  higher  wisdom,  connected,  indeed,  with  the  gnostic  tendency 
of  thought,  which,  towards  the.  end  of  Paul's  career,  was  prevalent 
in  Asia  Minor.  This  is  why  Paul  so  prominently  and  expressly 
sets  forth  the  wisdom  in  Christ.  In  Christianity  are  aU  the  hidden 
things  of  wiEdom  and  knowledge  which  were  at  first  concealed, 
but  so  concealed  that  they  are  revealed  to  believers  (CoL  ii  3, 
cf.  ver.  8).  Eph.  iii  8-11  leads  to  the  same  idea;  and  in  the 
same  way  1  Cor.  ii  7-12,  with  special  regard  to  God's  counsel  of 
redemption  embracing  aU  men,  even  the  Gentiles ;  likewise  Eom. 
XL  33-36.  Christianity  is  the  wisdom  of  God  because  it  is  the 
power  of  God,  because  it  possesses  quickening  and  justifying  power 
for  sinners,  and  because  it  leads  men  to  salvation  in  a  way  which 
could  be  devised  by  no  man, — depending  solely  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  eternal  counsel  of  God. 

All  that  we  have  hitherto  seen  of  Paul's  assertions  as  to  Chris- 
tianity, that  it  was  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  is  so,  inas- 
much as  Christ  HimseK  is  Qeov  Supa/u^  xal  Oeov  ao^ia  (1  Cor. 
i.  24).  Christ  is  the  living  principle  of  Christianity,  to  whom 
these  predicates  belong  (2  Cor.  iii  17  f.;  1  Cor.  xv.  45).  Paul, 
therefore,  in  describing  his  own  conversion  and  enlightenment, 
states  that  God  had  revealed  His  Son  in  him  (GaL  i  16). 
Believers  have  not  merely  to  do  with  an  external  word,  although 
faith  is,  of  course,  brought  about  by  the  okoti  wiareay:  (GraL  iii  2) ; 
man  becomes  a  partaker  in  faith  through  the  Uving  Christ  (GaL 
ii  20),  in  whom  the  believer  has  righteousness  (ver.  21).  If  any 
man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  His  (Eom.  viii  9). 
By  the  atonement  of  Christ  all  things  have  become  new,  so  that 
whosoever  is  in  Him  is  a  new  creature  (2  Cor.  v.  17).  The 
participation  in  Christianity  includes  the  being  conformed  to  the 
image  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  the  Christian  becomes  the  first-bom 
among  many  brethren  (Eom.  viii   29).     In  dwelling  upon  the 
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person  of  Christ,  there  are  two  points  which  Paul  chiefly  sets 
forth,  by  which  we  are  led  back  to  the  mode  of  his  calling: 
(1)  The  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  by  wh<Hn  men  are 
made  the  children  of  Grod,  doing  away  with  the  letter  of  the  law; 
and  (2)  the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  divine  principle  of  life  by  whom 
men  are  quickened  anew. 

Thus,  in  Christianity,  something  new  is  presented  which  was 
not  contained  in  the  law  (Bom.  viii  3),  and  was  not,  indeed, 
comprised  in  the  common  life  which  sprung  from  the  first  man 
(Eom,  V.  12  ffi ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45).  There  exists,  therefore,  a  contrast 
"between  Chridianity  arid  the  pre-Christian,  state  of  man,  both  in  and 
outside  the  law.  Everything  that  was  contained  in  die  Old  Testa- 
ment dispensation  belongs  to  the  oro^^^eus  tov  Kocfiov  (Gal  iv. 
1-5 ;  CoL  ii  20) :  the  Jews,  just  as  the  Gentiles,  were  children 
of  wrath  (EpL  ii  3). 

The  further  Paul  enters  into  the  distinction  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  old  covenant,  the  more  clearly  is  represented  the 
connection  between  the  two. 

This  positive  relation  is  generally  expressed  by  the  statement 
that  the  promises  of  the  old  covenant  are  fulfilled  in  Christ  They 
are  in  Him  yea  and  amen,  ie.  afSrmed  and  represented  in  their 
truth  (2  Cor.  i  20).  The  gospel  of  God  is  pomised  in  the  old 
covenant  (Eom.  i  2).  When,  therefore,  in  contrastii^  Chris- 
tianity with  the  dd  covenant,  Paul  says  that  man  is  justified  by 
the  gospel,  %a>/M9  vofiou  (Bom.  iii  21),  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  the  law  had  had  no  reference  to  the  gospel  and  to  that  which 
it  gives,  but  that  the  latter  can  be  received  by  the  individual  in- 
dependently of  the  law.  But  the  apostle  also  gives  more  special 
statements  as  to  this  positive  relation  existing  between  the  gospel 
and  the  old  covenant  That  which  in  tiie  gospel  is  presented  as 
the  main  point,  was  in  part  intimated  or  announced  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  part  prepared  (or. 

This  main  point  is  in  Paul  the  Biiuuoavpij  itc  irurrem^,  which  is 
manifested  through  the  gospel,  and  is  witnessed  by  the  law  and 
the  prophets  (Bom.  iii.  21),  consequently  by  the  old  covenant  in 
both  its  sides.  A  righteousness  of  faith  is  botli  generally  acknow- 
ledged in  it  (Bom.  i  17;  (xaL  iii  11),  and  also  pre-eminently 
ascribed  to  Abraham  as  the  first,  and  therefore  most  distinguished, 
partaker  in  the  covenant  (Bom.  iv.  3  ;  GaL  iii  6).  The  promise 
was  given  to  Abraham,  with  a  glance  at  the  fature  justification 
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of  the  Gentiles  by  fedth  (Gal  iii  7-9,  14-18,  29;  Eom.  iv. 
23  f.). 

Also,  the  law  had  an  educational  aim  to  prepare  for  Christ  as 
the  autiiior  of  righteousness  of  M^  (Gal  iii.  19-25,  iv.  1-6) ; 
for  the  law  was  intended  to  develc^e  in  man  both  a  conscious- 
ness of  sin  and  also  the  need  of  redemption  (Gal  iii  19,  22  ; 
Bom.  iii  20,  v.  20), — ^the  law  being  a  TraiBoffaK/b^  €k  Xpurrov 
(Gal  iii  24)  for  the  world,  which  is  still  in  its  nonage,  and  under 
tutors  and  governors  (Gal  iv.  1  1).  Thus  the  law,  because  it 
developes  in  man  the  consciousness  of  sin,  is  the  divine  ordinance 
of  preparation  for  Christ  Also,  on  the  other  hand,  prophecy  and 
the  typical  prophetic  history  of  the  old  covenant  contained  a  pre- 
signification  of  the  way  of  salvation  which  would  be  opened 
through  Christ  (Gal  iv.  22  fE ;  1  Cor.  x.  1  fif.)- 

Again,  Christ,  and  the  relation  of  God  to  man  which  was 
founded  by  Him,  is  prefigured  by  the  statutory  law  as  by  a 
shadow,  ie.  the  incomplete  unsubstantial  image  of  the  fature 
(Col  ii  17;  c£  Heb.  x.  1);  and  that  which  is  prefigured  is 
realized  by  the  appearance  of  Christ,  and  by  His  work. 

Also,  eternal  life  is  promised  in  the  old  covenant  (Tit.  i  2). 
Men  will  receive  it  through  the  truth  in  Christ ;  and  it  is  in  Uiis 
passage  the  subject  of  hope. 

Thus,  that  which  is  the  main  point  in  the  new  covenant  is 
in  the  old  covenant  partly  intimated  and  partly  prepared  for; 
and  Paul  may  be  fully  assumed  to  teach  the  existence  of  a  con- 
nection between  the  old  covenant  and  the  new,  but  by  no  means 
that  any  one  desiring  to  receive  the  gospel  must  first  partake  in 
the  old  covenant 

Even  in  the  passages  we  have  hitherto  considered,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Pauline  teaching  may  be  discerned.  Paul  goes 
back  to  the  principle  more  than  either  Peter  or  James.  He  can- 
not, with  James,  limit  himself  to  the  acknowledgment  that  Chris- 
tianity is  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  but  is  compelled  to  show  how 
Christianity  produces  something  different  from  the  effects  of  the 
old  law.  He  shows  liiat  the  Old  Testament  law  has  failed  to 
produce  hticauHrwq,  and  why  this  is  the  case;  also,  that  that 
which  was  impossible  for  the  law  has  been  brought  about  through 
Christ  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  enlarge  upon,  not  only  the 
actual  sin  of  the  Jews,  but  also  upon  the  root  of  actual  sin  and 
the  general  sinfulness  of  man.     Thus,  from  Paul's  standpoint,  we 
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are  led  to  expect  from  Iiim  a  system  of  teaching  as  to  sin  much 
more  developed  in  its  character  than  that  of  James  and  Peter. 
He  was  also  compelled  to  dwell  upon  the  positive  effects  of  Chris- 
tianity in  all  their  peculiarity,  and  therefore  on  the  peculiar 
nature  of  Christ.  Kot  only  must  he  set  forth  the  whole  work  of 
Christ,  and  the  various  phases  of  His  historical  appearance,  he 
must  also  revert  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  person,  and  show  that 
in  Him  abode  that  very  life-giving  power  which  was  wanting  in 
the  law,  and  that  this  power  of  giving  new  life  resided  only  in 
Christ 

It  must  be  evident  that  these  opinions  of  Paul  had  an  his- 
torical foundation  (c£  §  49).  Both  before  and  after  his  conver- 
sion Paul  sought  for  Bucaioavprf  before  Qod.  But  the  difference 
was,  that  at  first  he  sought  it  fruitlessly,  but  had  now  found  it ; 
that  he  had  before  sought  it  in  the  law,  but  had  now  found  it  in 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  Paul  therefore  comprehended  the  full  dis- 
tinction between  the  law  and  the  gospel,  which  was  to  him 
nothing  but  the  practical  realization  of  righteousness  before  God, 
independently  of  the  law.  The  doctrine  as  to  huccuoirwn,  and 
that  as  to  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  are  closely  united  in  his 
mind, — ^the  true  iuccuoavvrf  being  in  his  view  the  work  of  Christ, 
achieved  through  the  atonement  and  commimication  of  the  Spirit, 
and  founding  a  new  epoch  among  mankind.  This  Christ  was 
Jesus  of  Nazareth, — ^no  longer  the  crucified  One  merely,  but  living 
and  glorified  as  He  had  appeared  to  the  apostle ;  Christ  risen  and 
exalted  to  heaven,  who  had  died  as  an  atonement  for  man, — Jesus 
Christ  the  Lord. 

How  he  attained  this  standpoint  we  have  already  seen  in  §  49. 
The  independence  which  he  thus  had  is  evident  from  the  purport 
of  his  epistles,  in  which  he  himself  expressly  asserts  it  He 
knows  not  only  that  the  purport  of  his  teaching  is  divine  wisdom 
revealed  by  the  Spirit  (1  Cor.  ii  6-12),  but  also  that  it  is  stated, 
not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  in  those 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  claiming  that  he  is  wvevfiariKo^:, 
and  that  he  tiierefore  has  inwardly  the  1/01/9  of  Christ  (ver.  16). 
He  therefore  summons  to  a  right  understanding  of  his  teaching 
those  persons  that  have  the  Spirit  (ver.  14  £).  The  argumentative 
and  didactic  development  of  his  precepts,  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
Paul,  does  not  exclude  the  direct  glance  of  the  Spirit,  which 
embraces  the  whole  of  Christianity  in  ona    Neither  does  his  con- 
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sciousness,  inspired  and  enlightened  by  the  divine  Spirit,  shut  out 
a  certain  actual  acquaintance  with  ttie  historical  appearance  of 
Christ  and  the  word  which  He  delivered,  and  also  various  revela- 
tions which,  in  the  course  of  time,  had  been  made  to  the  apostle. 
As  regards  the  former,  Paul  was  not  excluded  from  the  sphere  of 
the  historical  communications  which  were  current  among  well- 
instructed  Christians,  both  as  to  Christ's  person  and  life,  and  also 
as  to  His  words  and  teaching.  Paul,  therefore,  was  conscious 
that  the  message  of  salvation  which  he  preached  was  entirely  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  other  apostles  (1  Cor.  xv.  1  ff.),  especi- 
ally in  reference  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  the  events  pre- 
ceding it  On  this  point  he  appeals  to  the  several  appearances 
of  the  Eisen  One,  to  which  he  adds  the  manifestation  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  himself  (ver.  8).  Thus  we  find  Paul  adopting 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Himself,  both  with  (1  Cor.  vii  10  ;  1  Thess. 
v.  2;  Acts  XX.  35^),  and  also  without  (Eom.  xii  14)  a  direct 
reference  to  the  Lord  Added  to  this,  Paul  makes  certain  com- 
munications in  his  epistles,  appealing  to  words  of  the  Lord,  and 
stating  that  the  matter  therein  communicated  had  been  previously 
hidden,  but  had  been  made  manifest  to  him,  and  was  by  him  re- 
vealed (1  Thess.  iv.  15;  1  Cor.  xiv.  37;  Eom.  xi  25;  1  Cor. 
XV.  51 ;  Gkd.  ii  2).  In  this  way  the  passage  1  Cor.  xi  23 
may  be  best  interpreted,  even  if  we  refer  ch.  xv.  3  to  an  his- 
torical communication.  From  2  Cor.  xii  1  flf.  we  see, that  Paul 
was  also  the  subject  of  extraordinary  divine  revelations  (cf.  Acts 
xxii  17). 

All  this  proves  that  Paul  is  the  independent,  original  teacher, 
in  whom  the  peculiar  representations  of  Christian  doctrines  which 
are  found  in  his  epistles  had  their  first  origin.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  deep  need  existing  in  the  early  Church,  which  was  satisfied 
in  the  person  of  PauL  He  therefore  found,  far  and  near,  a  circle 
both  of  individual  disciples  and  helpers,  and  also  of  churches,  who 
adhered  to  him  as  the  originator  of  their  special  view  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  consequence  of  this,  Paul  emphatically  says,  xarh  to 
ewvfyikiov  fiov  (Eom.  ii  16,  xvi  25  ;  2  Tim.  ii  8) ;  and  that  this 
gospel  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  (GaL  i  6  £,  12). 

^  The  words  of  the  Lord  quoted  in  the  piusage,  Acts  zz.  85,  are  not  re- 
corded by  any  of  the  erangelista. — ^Tr. 
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§  74  The  Fundamental  Principle  and  the  Arrangement  of  the 
Pauline  System  of  Teaching. 

The  idea  of  iuctuoiTwq  is  found  thiooghout  Paul's  imtmgs, 
although  it  is  more  prominently  brought  forward  in  some  epistles 
than  in  others^  according  to  their  aim  and  the  motive  which 
prompted  them.  ^iKauxrvvr)  is  mostly  the  ruling  and  fimdajnental 
idea  in  those  epistles  which  contend  against  the  Pharisaical^ 
Judaizing  tendency.  This  idea  is  eminently  the  theme  in  the 
dogmatical  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  (cL  i  17,  iiL  22, 
25,  c£  V.  17,  21,  vi  16,  20,  viii  10,  ix.  30  £,  x.  3-6,  10,  iv.  3, 
5,  9,  11,  22).  Next  comes  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians  (ch.  ii 
21,  [16],  iii  21,  6),  in  which  SucoMovmi  is  the  fundamental  idea. 
In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  the  passages  touching  cm  this 
subject  are — 1  Cor.  i  30 ;  2  Cor.  iii  9,  v.  21.  In  the  later 
epistles  it  is  brought  forward  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians 
(ch.  ilL  6,  9,  c£  i  11),  and  again  as  the  prominent  idea  in  the 
argument  against  Judaiziug  false  teachers ;  also  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  especially  in  that  to  Titus  (ch.  iii  5,  [7]),  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  in  the  earlier  epistles.  The  Epistles  to  the  i^heaians 
and  Colossians  deal  with  another  opposing  element  in  the  Church, 
and  therefore  the  idea  of  SiKauxrvptf  occurs  but  seldom,  and  then 
in  an  ethical  signification  (Eph.  iv.  24,  v.  9) ;  likewise  in  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy  (1  Tusl  vi  11,  [i  9]).  We  are  nevertheless 
justified  in  representing  this  idea  as  being  the  fundamental  one, 
as  this  has  been  done  by  the  apostle  MmseK  in  passages  where 
the  teaching  most  peculiar  to  him  is  most  copiously  set  forth. 

Auccuoavvr)  refers  to  the  moral  relation  of  man  to  God.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle's  etymology,  the  word  ZUcuo^  has  a  reference 
to  a  relation  subsisting  between  several  persons,  and  denotes  that 
in  this  relation  one  subject  is  just  in  his  relation  to  th^  other 
subject.  Looking  to  its  meaning  in  the  Bible,  p^  points  in  the 
root  to  the  signification,  to  he  straight,  plain,  then  moral  truth  and 
goodness,  but  chiefly  righteousness.  The  one  great  relation  of  man 
is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  his  relation  to  Gkni ;  and  from  this  every 
other  is  derived  In  this  relation  Gods  will  is  the  rule  by  which 
it  is  to  be  framed,  and  it  depends  on  Gk)d*s  sure  and  infallible 
judgment,  and  not  on  our  own  opinion  as  to  our  conformity  to  the 
divine  will  So  far,  the  religious  relation  is  an  essentially  moral 
relation  of  dependence  and  fellowship,  which,  if  it  is  adequately 
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realized,  is  described  by  ivKOiotrvmi,  and  with  which  the  theocratical 
citizenship  with  all  its  blessings  corresponds.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  Bi/ccuoavpff  has  this  peculiarity,  that  it  is  rooted  both  in 
Old  Testament  and  "New  Testament  ground.  It  is  the  connect- 
ing link  which  joins  Sanl,  the  man  of  the  law,  and  Paul,  the 
man  of  faith.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  religions  relation  is 
specially  defined  as  one  of  a  theocratical  character,  the  relation  of 
a  covenant  between  God  and  the  Israelites. .  The  conformity  of 
the  subject  to  this  covenant  is  Bucaioavvrf  on  the  part  both  of  God 
and  man.  We  find  this  idea  transferred  to  Paul's  system :  who- 
soever is  truly  tUaio^  is  ilxcuo^  wapit  r^  Oep  (Rom.  ii  13).  The 
acknowledgment  of  this  is  called  Sucaiovp  (Bom.  ii.  13,  iii.26, 
28,  30).  And  as,  in  Paul's  view,  the  idea  of  St/caioavvrj  is  rooted 
in  Old  Testament  ground,  the  vofwq  Oeov,  and  indeed  the  Old 
Testament  vo/ao^,  is  the  rule  of  iueouotrwq,  so  that  in  Bucauxrvvrj 
is  included  both  a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  law — Six.  i/c  vofiov 
(GaL  iii  21),  €|  epycuv  vofiov  (Rom.  ix.  32) — ^and  also  the  eflftca- 
cious  acknowledgment  on  Grod's  part  of  this  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  and  indeed  as  of  desert  or  debt  (Rom.  iv.  4).  In  this  case 
the  subject  fulfils  the  vofw^  Oeou,  as  it  is  required  as  an  ififieveiv 
€v  irSuTi  Toh  yeypofifjbipois^  (GraL  iii  10), — a  fulfilment  by  epya  rh 
iv  Buccuoavpff  (Tit  iii  5  ;  c£  Rom.  iii  20,  28).  On  the  contrary, 
whosoever  does  not  fulfil  the  law,  and  is  not  a  iroirjTry;  rov  vofwu 
(Rom.  ii  13),  but  is  'jrapa/Sdrrj^  (ver.  25), — ^whosoever  "  continueth 
not  in  aU  things  which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do 
them"  (GaL  iii  10),  he  is  wanting  in  this  righteousness  (Rom.  ii 
13,  25,  27)  ;  whosoever  belongs  to  those  who  have  sinned,  oao& 
ijfiapTov  (Rom.  ii  12,  iiL  23),  is  not  SlKau><:  iraph  r^  06^  (Rom. 
ii  13),  but  is  involved  in  aSucla  (ch.  i  18,  vi  13),  in  avofila 
(2  Cor.  vi  14),  and  is  subject  to  the  just  punishment  of  Grod,  or 
vTr6ZiKo^  T^  06^  (Rom.  iii  19),  or  v^*  afiafnlav,  i,e,  under  the 
power  of  sin  (Rom.  iii  9) ;  he  is  burdened  with  the  guilt  of  sin, 
and  is  liable  to  give  satisfaction  by  punishment,  being  therefore 
vjrb  /cardpcof  (GaL  iii  10)  ;  he  is  aLso  the  subject  of  /cardxpuri^ 
(2  Cor.  iii  9),  and  has  on  him  the  Kard/cptfia  (Rom.  viii  1),  and, 
being  condOToned,  will  perish  (Rom.  ii  12).  All  this  expresses 
the  punishment  which  is  bound  up  with  guilt,  in  contrast  to  the 
Bitcaioa-vm)  as  the  attribute  of  him  who  is  acknowledged  by  God 
as  righteous  in  relation  to  Him. 

Man  is  deficient  in  this  htKotoaivrj ;  and  it  is  not  possible  for 
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him  to  be  a  partaker  of  it  except  by  God  imputing  it  to  the 
sinner,  not  by  way  of  desert  and  merit  (Eom,  iv.  4),  but  according 
to  the  rule  of  free  grace,  and  the  love  which  takes  an  interest  in 
the  miserable  sinner  (Bom.  iv.  3,  5,  9,  11,  22  ;  Gral  iiL  6),  con- 
ferring it  upon  him  as  an  unmerited  gift  (Som.  v.  17),  and  thus 
justifying  him  freely  (Eom.  iii  24).  This  takes  place  by  virtue 
of  the  gospel,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  (Eom.  iii  22-31,  ix. 
30-32,  X.  6 ;  PhiL  iii  9). 

Hence  the  idea  of  Bucatoavptf  is  of  a  twofold  nature :  (1)  A 
man's  own  righteousness,  depending  on  his  own  fulfilment  of  the 
law,  is  BiKoioavvf]  ifirj,  fj  e/c  vofwv  (PhiL  iii  9),  IBui  BiKaioavpff 
(Eom.  X.  3),  the  righteousness  which  is  by  the  law  (Eom.  x.  5). 
The  passage  ((JaL  ii  21),  apa  Xpurro^  hcDpekv  aireOavev,  applies  to 
this  righteousness.  It  proceeds  e^  6/9701/  vofiov  (Eom.  iii  20,  ix. 
32  ;  Tit  iii  5).  On  the  other  heoid,  it  is,  (2)  The  righteousness 
of  faith  (Eom.  iv.  13,  x.  6),  is  revealed  and  realized  iK  iriareca^ 
and  €49  irUrrof  (Eom.  i  17,  in  which  passage  the  Sueauxrvpr)  0€ov 
is  certainly  not  meant  as  an  attribute  of  God, — ^in  this  sense  it 
occurs  only  once,  Eom.  iii  26, — ^but  as  an  attribute  of  man  coming 
from  God).  Subjectively  considered,  it  is  wrought  by  faith,  and 
is  conferred  in  faith.  As  this  righteousness  does  not  proceed  from 
the  law,  it  is  not  brought  about  by  the  self-activity  of  the  subject, 
but  through  faitl^  and  is  conferred  as  an  attribute  and  a  gift ;  not 
from  merit,  or  deservedly,  but  through  free  divine  grace  (Eph.  ii  8  ; 
Eom.  iv.  4 ;  Tit.  iii  5).  This  righteousness,  therefore,  is  not  our 
own,  but  the  Bi/eauxrvptj  0€ov  (Eom.  i  17,  iii  21  £),  inasmuch  as 
in  this  pr^nant  sense  it  comes  from  Grod ;  and  this  righteousness 
is  brought  about  by  only  one  agency,  namely,  faith  in  Christ  the 
Saviour  (Eom.  iii  21-26). 

Where  this  ZiKaioavvr)  is  genwine,  there  is  also  life  ;  and  it  may 
readily  be  shown  that  in  Paul's  view  this  idea  of  life,  or  aonripia, 
is  essentially  connected  with  that  of  Bucauxjvvrj,  so  that  the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.  This  is  clear  from  various  passages 
(Eom.  i  17,  where  Paul  appeals  to  Hab.  ii  4,  c£  Gal  iii  11 ;  Eom. 
viii.  10  ;  GaL  iii  21 ;  2  Cor.  iii  4-11 ;  Eom.  v.  17  £).  JiKaioavvrj 
refers  to  the  moral  relation  of  man  to  God,  and  exists  where  man 
is  conformed  to  this  relatioa  It  is,  therefore,  the  contrast  to  the 
position  of  sin ;  for  where  sin  is,  there  is  death ;  but  where  Bckcuo- 
awn  takes  the  place  of  dfiafyrla,  there  must  be  life.  In  the  old 
covenant^  the  subject  met  with  his  acknowledgment  subjectively 
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in  the  conscience,  and  objectively  in  the  law  and  its  promises ;  in 
the  new  covenant,  subjectively  also  in  the  conscience,  but  a  con- 
science guided  by  the  Spirit  (Eom,  viiL  16),  and  objectively  in 
the  divine  word  of  this  covenant  The  connection  between 
Bi/caioavprf  and  §a>^  in  Paul's  view  is  important,  because  the  idea 
of  the  former  does  not  take  the  lead  in  all  his  epistles ;  on  the 
contrary,  where  he  is  not  contending  with  the  Pharisaical  Judaistic 
tendency,  but  with  the  theosophical  notions,  the  idea  of  life  is 
more  prominently  brought  forward.  Nevertheless,  even  in  these 
epistles,  it  may  be  noticed  that  his  idea  of  life  and  salvation 
always  has  a  moral  foundation.  This  is  clearly  evident  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

PauTs  fundamenial  idea  of  Sucauxrvpt)  has  its  root  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus,  as  it  is  represented  chiefly  in  the  Synoptists.  The  dis- 
courses which  John  has  recorded  make  the  idea  of  life  the  chief 
point ;  but  in  the  didactic  sphere  of  the  Synoptists,  in  which  we 
have  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  the  idea  of  righteousness  is  mainly 
prominent.  We  find  this  surprisingly  so  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Moimt  in  Matthew.  Paul's  fundamental  idea  may  be  said  to  be 
rooted  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  (1.)  In  the  mode  in  which  the  Lord 
Himself  deals  with  it,  by  both  placing  it  in  the  foreground,  and 
opposing  it  to  the  prevailing  idea  of  a  righteousness  which  was 
merely  external  and  depending  on  personal  action  (Matt.  vi.  33, 
V.  20,  6 ;  Luke  xviiL  9).  He  represented  righteousness  as  the 
chief  aim  of  all  spiritual  striving,  and  as  something  which  must 
be  received  as  a  gift  (Matt  v.  6).  To  the  seK-righteous  He  showed 
that  man  could  not  be  justified  except  by  means  of  repentance  and 
a  longing  desire  for  the  pardoning  grace  of  Grod  (Luke  xvi  15, 
xviii.  14).  (2.)  With  this  is  connected  the  moral  spirit  of  Jesus* 
teaching  generally.  He  understood  the  relation  of  men  to  God 
as  a  moral  one,  depending  upon  the  fact  whether  a  man  is  just 
before  God ;  and  He  teaches  of  a  redemption  in  the  moral  sense 
of  the  word,  a  redemption  from  sin  and  death,  by  which  a  man 
cannot  be  just  before  God  in  his  own  power,  but  only  through  re- 
deeming grace, — a  truth  to  which  many  of  the  anti-Pharisaical 
utterances  of  Jesus  refer,  and  specially  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  (cf.  Luke  xv.).  It  is  therefore  an  incorrect 
assumption  that  the  Synoptists  teach  a  righteousness  of  works. 

In  the  same  respect,  the  fundamental  idea  of  BiKoioauvrf  is 
characteristically  demonstrative  of  the  moral  spirit  of  Paul,  as 
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distinguished  firom  a  teaching  of  a  merely  speculative  character, 
and  one  depending  on  self-righteousness.  This  moral  spirit  shows 
itself  where  subjective  religiousness  and  salvation,  as  the  result  of 
redemption,  are  comprehended  in  the  main  idea  of  life  ;  for  every- 
where where  this  is  done,  by  Paul  or  other  New  Testament  authors, 
this  (ffltn)  is  always  understood  as  an  ethical  iSfi^.  But  Paul  de- 
velopes  the  proposition  with  special  clearness,  that  fy^  can  exist 
only  where  there  is  hiKouxrvvff.  He  speaks  of  a  Bucattukrt^  ^anfi 
(Eom  V.  18);  and  the  result  of  the  redeeming  grace,  which 
confers  the  gift  of  SiKOioavvrf,  is  briefly  called  by  him  (feoi;  (Bom 
V.  21). 

Henceforth  the  Pauline  representation  of  Christian  truth  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections :  the  former  relates  to  the  want  of 
SuccuoaivTj  in  all  men,  so  far  as  it  is  judged  by  itself,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  scale  of  the  law ;  the  second  refers  to  the  bringing 
about  of  SiKcuoavvrj  by  means  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  In  the 
first  part  is  contained  the  teaching  about  sin  as  the  condition  of 
man  which  is  opposed  to  SiKouxrvvrf  and  ^anf ;  in  the  second,  we 
have  the  teaching  as  to  salvation.  From  this  follows  instruction 
as  to  Christ  the  Mediator  of  salvation  and  the  Buccuoavvff  brought 
about  by  Him,  as  referring  both  to  individual  believers  and  to  the 
whole  body  of  them,  and  as  to  its  completion. 

§  75.  The  Lack  of  BigMeousness  in  all  Men — Hve  Fact  of  ^is  Want. 

The  proof  that  all  men  are  wanting  in  Zucouxtvvt)  is  carefully 
brought  forward  by  Paul  in  ck  i  18,  iil  20,  of  the  Epistle  to  ni 
Eomans,  in  reference,  first  to  the  Gentiles,  and  then  to  the  Jewa 
In  regard  to  both,  the  actual  condition  of  sin  is  naturally  set  forth 
as  a  matter  of  experience.  This  condition  is  described,  and  it  is 
left  to  every  reader  to  apply  this  description  to  his  own  moral 
consciousness  and  his  own  personal  life.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  connection  there  is  not  yet  any  mention  made  of  the  sioful 
propensity  &om  which  all  actual  sin  proceeds.  Actual  sin  is  first 
made  evident  in  the  conscience ;  and  by  this  question  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  actual  sin  and  guilt  Paul  grasps  his  readers,  in  order 
to  convince  them  of  the  need  of  that  Bi/caioavvrf  Oeov  Which  is  the 
result,  not  of  individual  merit  or  of  the  law,  but  of  faith  in  Christ 
The  apostle  was  induced  to  afford  proof  as  regards  both  Jew  and 
Gentile,  because  he  wrote  to  Jewish  Christians,  or  to  Gentiles 
converted  by  Jewish  Christians,  and  also  with  the  view  of  laying 
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down  the  absohiteness  of  the  gospel  in  the  presence  of  all  other 
religions. 

Paul  bases  the  actually  existing  moral  guilt  of  the  Gentiles  on 
two  grounds :  (1)  The  general  revdation  of  6od  m  Sis  vHMrks  (Eoul 
L  19  £),  and  the  way  in  which  the  Gentiles  acted  in  respect 
to  it  (yen  21) ;  (2)  the  law  of  conscience,  the  moral  conscious- 
ness eYiflting  in  every  man  (Bom.  1  32,  iL  14  £).  Paul  says 
that  heavy  guilt  and  liability  to  punishment  are  upon  these  who 
hinder  the  truth  by  unrighteousness  (Bom.  i  18),  and  among  these 
he  places  the  G^itiles.  The  universal  revelaticm  of  God  was 
present  to  those  men  who  have  departed  from  the  right  knowledge 
of  Him  (oKijOeui) ;  for  His  invisible  nature  (ver.  20)  has,  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  been  made  perc^ible  to  the  mind  (the 
aoparatf  is  viewed  as  vooi/ievov)  by  His  work,  namely,  the  ever- 
lastix^  power  of  GU)d,  in  virtue  of  which  He  is  exalted  over  the 
world  as  its  Creator  and  Lord,  so  that  men  are  inexcusable  if  they 
act  not  in  conformity  to  this  knowledge.  The  GentUes  have  not 
obeyed  this  knowledge,  by  their  deficiency  in  a  feeling  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving  towards  God.  Secause  they  tailed  in  faithful- 
ness to  the  truth  which  they  had  at  their  command,  the  knowledge 
which  they  originally  had  departed ;  their  MopSia,  as  the  centre  of 
moral  individuality,  was  darkened,  and  they  became  fools  (y&t.  22), 
as  a  punishment  for  this  self-darkening  of  the  heart  To  this  fol- 
lows, further,  the  wickedness  which  results  from  this  darkening. 
Grod,  by  way  of  punishment,  allowed  their  sins  to  ripen,  and  gave 
them  oyer  to  a  reprobate  mind,  and  to  the  lusts  (vers.  24-27) 
which  were  followed  by  all  kinds  of  vices.  However  deep  their 
degradation,  they  had  nevertheless  the  law  of  conscience  (ver.  32), 
and  were  not  without  consciousness  of  the  heavy  guilt  which 
they  thus  incurred  (c£  Bom.  ii  14  £),  and  indeed  of  the  divine 
judgment  of  death  which  followed  thereon  (i  32).  Because,  in- 
deed, God  had  rendered  the  knowledge  of  Him  possible  for  them 
(vers.  19-23),  and  they,  notwithstanding,  had  made  themselves 
guilty  by  idolatry,  they  were  liable  to  this  punishment  of  God. 
They,  however,  bear  the  guilt  of  their  d^radation,  not  cmly  through 
their  first  rejection  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  because, 
with  a  full  ccmsciousness  of  their  liability  to  punidunent,  they 
both  commit  sins  and  take  a  pleasure  therein  (ver.  22).  The  way 
in  which  Paul  here  proves  the  possibility  of  the  knowledge  of  God 
to  be  derived  from  the  works  of  creation  agrees  most  remarkably 
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with  the  apostle's  discourses  recorded  in  the  Acts,  addressed  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  15-17),  and  to  the  Athenians 
(xvii  24-28). 

As  regards  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans 
Paul  goes  to  work  in  a  preparatory  way,  in  order  to  deprive  the 
Jewish  reader  of  any  chance  of  evasion.  He  therefore  lays  down : 
(1.)  That  all  those  who  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  Gentiles  act 
are  worthy  of  punishment,  especially  those  who  have  condemned 
the  Gentiles ;  also,  that  no  one  who  is  impenitent  can  escape  con- 
demnation (Rom.  ii.  1-11).  (2.)  That  the  possession  of  a  positive 
law  makes  no  difference  to  the  possessor,  except  that  he  will  be 
judged  in  conformity  with  the  same ;  "  for  not  the  hearers  of  the 
law,  but  the  doers,  are  justified  before  God"  (vers.  12-16).  And 
now  the  apostle  first  brings  forward  his  direct  accusation  against 
the  Jews  (vers.  17-24).  By  breaking  the  law,  the  circumcision 
becomes  uncircumdsion  (vers.  25-29).  The  Jews  have  the  pre- 
eminence that  to  them  are  committed  the  oracles  of  God  (Bom. 
iii  1-4) ;  but  in  resp^t  of  righteousness  before  God  they  have 
no  advantage,  for  all  are  under  sin  (in  regard  to  which  Paul  refers 
to  passages  of  the  Old  Testament),  and  in  the  Jews  it  assumes  the 
form  of  more  conscious  sin. 

The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  course  of  argument  is^, 
that  all  rnen  are  wanting  in  righteousness  before  Ood  (Rom.  iii 
9,  20).  In  this  are  involved  the  main  points :  (1.)  That  ail  men 
are  sinners,  and  consequently  the  universality  of  sin  in  and  among 
men  (c£  cL  xL  22,  as  the  first  result  of  the  whole  dogmatical 
portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans ;  also  Gal  iii  21 ;  again, 
£ph.  ii  3).  (2.)  That,  in  respect  to  Ood,  ail  men  stand  in  a  relation 
of  guilt  and  liability  to  pimishment,  and  are  consequently,  in  de- 
feult  of  the  divine  favour,  subject  to  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  and  death,  the  actual  punishment  of  sin  (Rom.  iii  9,  23, 
V.  12,  21).  The  right  of  punishment  is  chiefly  denoted  by  opy^ 
(Rom.  i  18,  ii  5,  8,  iii  5,  ix.  22;  EpL  ii  3,  v.  6;  1  Thesa 
V.  9,  cf.  i  10,  ii  16),  which  in  Rom.  ii  5  is  combined  with 
iiKOioKpiaia,  the  outflow  of  the  o/yy?/.  This  expression  is  taken 
from  the  human  emotion  stirred  up  against  everything  which 
hinders  and  opposes  the  human  wiU,  and  is  transferred  to  Grod,  to 
describe  the  opposition  of  the  divine  will  to  everything  which 
hinders  and  opposes  it,  consequently  to  sin.  This  is  both  positive, 
the  disapprobation  of  sin,  and  also  negative,  as  the  want  of  the 
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divine  favour  (Eom.  viii  8,  iiL  23).  In  virtue  of  His  long- 
suffering  and  patience,  (rod  indeed  gives  the  sinner  room  for 
repentance  (Eom.  ii  4,  ix  22).  The  sinner  is,  however,  subject 
to  ddparo^,  the  consequence  ordained  by  Grod  for  sin  (Eom.  vi. 
23,  i  32,  V.  12-21).  It  is  a  Si/ealtofia  of  Gk)d  "that  they  which 
commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death"  (Eom.  i  32).  In 
Bdvaro^  the  idea  of  physical  death  is  certainly  included  (Eom.  v. 
12  ff.), — the  sin  of  the  first  man  being  referred  to,  and  the  fact 
that  "death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses"  being  presupposed. 
This  is  confirmed  by  other  passages,  where  Paul  expressly  includes 
bodily  death  (Eom.  viii  10;  1  Cor.  xv.  21).  But  the  idea  of 
6dvarofi  is  not  limited  to  physical  death  (Eom.  viL  10  f,  13  ; 
Eph.  il  1,  5 ;  CoL  ii  13  ;  Eph.  v.  14) ;  it  is  rather  all  the  evil 
which  consists  in  the  results  of  sin,  all  the  misery  of  sin,  both 
spiritual  and  bodily,  which  is  comprehended  as  forming  a  whole 
with  physical  death.  Sin  and  death  are  everywhere  correlatives 
(1  Cor.  XV.  56);  and  where  sin  is,  there  is  also  death,  and  the 
reverse.  So  that  even  Christ  suffered  death  on  account  of  sin 
(Eom.  vi.  10), — ^not  His  own,  but  that  of  others ;  and  that  minors 
dying  are  not  without  sin,  so  far  as  the  latter  exists  although  un- 
developed in  them. 

Certain  special  questions  now  arise  as  to  the  relation  of  davaro^ 
to  sin.  (1.)  Death  being  bodily,  how  we  are  to  look  upon  its 
relation  to  sin  ?  The  idea  has  frequently  been  expressed,  that, 
according  to  Paul,  death  is  only  subjectively  the  result  of  sin,  in 
regard  to  the  pain  and  fear  of  it.  Paul  certainly  makes  sin  the 
grievous  power  of  death  (1  Cor.  xv.  56) ;  and  also,  in  Heb.  ii.  15, 
the  slavish  fear  of  death  is  looked  upon  as  an  element  in  man's 
need  of  redemption.  Qavaro^,  therefore,  is  modified  according  to 
the  measure  of  afutpria.  In  the  immature,  death  is  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  combined  with  the  sting  to  which  Paul  ascribes 
to  it.  Certainly  Paul  nowhere  intimates  that  man  without  sin 
would  have  remained  free  from  death  and  change ;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  relation  of  sin  tojdeath  is  not  merdy  a  subjective 
ene,  and  for  this  view  1  Cor.  xv.  47  is  appealed  to.  But  al- 
though from  the  beginning  Adam's  body  was  formed  of  temporal 
matter,  it  can  hardly  be  assumed  that  its  absolute  mortality  is 
therein  expressed ;  for  it  is  presupposed  in  Genesis  that  by  means 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life  this  body  might  be  assured  against 
death   (Gen.   iii   22).     Paul  also  assumes  a  twofold  mode  of 
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transitioii  bcfm  a  material  to  a  supernatural  life :  one  hy  physical 
death ;  the  other  bj  means  of  some  sudden  change  of  the  nK»rtal 
into  an  immortal  body  in  the  case  of  those  who  belong  to  Christ, — 
a  change  which  will  take  place  at  the  last  appearance  of  Christ 
with  His  saints  as  r^ards  tibose  then  living  on  the  earth  (1  Cor. 
XV.  51  £;  1  Thess.  iv.  17).  That  which  wiU  take  place  by 
means  of  the  Saviour  might,  if  man  had  remained  free  from  sin, 
have  been  done  without  His  intervention.  If  the  material  matter 
of  the  human  body  can  be  kept  from  dissolution  and  be  glorified, 
how  much  more  readily  may  it  be  imagined  that,  if  man  had 
remained  free  from  sin,  a  glorification,  perhaps  a  gradual  glorifica- 
tion, might  take  place  of  the  psychical  body  into  a  spiritual  one ! 
We  must  also  assume  that  Paul  applies  his  teaching  on  this  point 
to  the  person  or  body  of  the  risen  Christ  The  sense,  thereforet, 
of  the  Pauline  teaching  is,  that  man,  on  aecomU  of  dn,  is  subject 
to  the  separatum  of  soul  and  tody  by  mecuns  of  corruption  of  the 
hody,  and  that,  in  addition,  this  deaih  hecornes  a  bitter  evil  ikrough 
ihe  consciausness  of  sin. 

Another  question  is :  (2.)  Whether  and  to  what  extent  Paul 
includes  in  Bdvaro^  ^ritual  death  in  addition  to  and  taiih  bodily 
death  /  Odmro^  is  the  contrast  to  foi/.  The  latter  includes  power 
and  activity  combined  with  inward  satisfaction,  consequently 
blessedness, — ^both  being  in  connection  with  God.  &dvaTo^,  so 
fetr  as  it  belongs  to  the  spiritual  sphere,  is  the  direct  contrary 
to  these  predicates.  It  is  therefore  not  merely  a  feeling  of  un- 
blessedness  (Dahne),  and  not  merely  a  corruption  of  the  spiritual 
power  (XJsteri),  but  both  together  (Eom.  vii.  10-14).  Certainly,  in 
2  Cor.  vii  8  flfl,  unblessedness  appears  chiefly  understood  by  the 
death  which  the  sorrow  of  the  world  brings  with  it ;  but  in  other 
passages  a  slavery  to  sin  forms  an  element  of  Bdvaroq  (Bom.  vi 
16).  The  whole  person  is  ruled  by  the  lower  element  of  the 
human  nature,  so  that  the  man  is  sold  under  the  power  of  sin, 
and  is  a  slave  to  it  (cf.  Eph.  ii  1-6,  iv.  17-19,  22 ;  Eom.  i  21  f., 
24,  28),  a  captive  to  the  fAaraioTi^  of  the  voik,  the  fuopaiu&rOoA 
T§  Ziavola.  ThOTe  is  therefore  a  corruption  of  the  higher  powers 
of  man,  and  also  a  moral  impotence  even  to  do  the  good  which 
is  pleasing  to  him  (Bom.  vii  14  ff.),  which  impotence  he  ex- 
periences in  all  its  pain  and  grief.  The  culmination  of  dcanvro^ 
is  in  Paul,  and  generally  in  the  New  Testament,  everiasting  de- 
struction, which,  in  Bom.  IL  12,  16,  is  described  as  fature,  and 
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appertaming  to  the  day  of  judgment;  in  FhiL  L  28  and  else- 
where as  am-mXeta  (2  Thess.  i  9 ;  1  Tim,  vi  9 ;  c£  Eev.  ii  11, 
XXL  8),  the  Skedpoq  aUovuy;. 

The  general  expression  used  by  Paul  for  sin  is  afiofyrla,  both 
actual  sin  and  also  the  propensity  being  specified  by  this  term 
(Bom.  v.  12).  Actual  sinning,  in  itself,  is  expressed  by  afiap- 
rdveiv  (Bom.  iii  23,  v.  12,  14),  and  by  the  nouns  ofidpn^fia 
(iii  25),  irapdmrdfui  as  a  sin  against  a  definite  command  or  pro- 
hibition (Bom.  iv.  25,  v.  15-20 ;  2  Cor.  v.  19 ;  GaL  vi  1 ;  Eph. 
11  1,  5  ;  CoL  ii  13),  vapaficun^  as  the  infringement  of  a  positive 
command  (Bom.  iv.  15,  ii  23,  v.  14;  Gal  iii  19),  aireWeia,  dis- 
obedience (Bom.  xi  30,  31,  32 ;  EpL  v.  6),  irapaxaij  (Bom.  v.  19, 
c£  vi  16),  oBiKui  (Bom.  vi  13,  cf  i  18).  Sin  is  also  a  doing, 
TTotetv,  irpdrruv  (Bom.  i  32,  ii  1-3,  17-24),  of  that  which  is  /lw) 
MoOrfjcovra^  (Bom.  i  28). 

Sin,  therefore,  is  in  Paul's  view  nothing  else  but  an  internal,  or 
hoth  internal  and  external,  act  of  volition  in  contravention  of  the 
law,  and  in  hostile  opposition  towards  God  (Bom.  viii  7).  Sin  is 
combined,  on  the  one  hand,  with  guilt  before  God  by  virtue  of 
imputation,  which,  according  to  Paul,  presupposes  that  the  act  of 
volition  is  not  only  an  act  of  man,  which  therefore  is  imputed  to 
him  (Bom.  v.  13 ;  cf.  Philem.  18),  but  especially  an  act  which  is 
avoidable  by  him  (Bom.  i  18-23) ;  for  man  is  inexcusable  if  he 
commits  sin  which  is  avoidable.  This  act  of  volition  is  also  com- 
mitted with  a  consciousness  of  the  moral  law ;  for  the  imputation 
of  sin  does  not  exist  except  the  sin  be  united  with  this  conscious- 
ness (Bom.  V.  13,  iv.  15).  Not  only  is  sin  united  with  guilt,  but 
also  with  liability  to  punishment  before  Grod.  Man  as  a  sinner 
not  only  lacks  the  ho^  Oeov,  the  acknowledgment  and  glorification 
which  Gt)d  gives,  but,  through  the  opposition  of  his  will  to  God, 
he  is  also  subject  to  the  0/371)  Oeov,  to  the  Kpuri^  Oeov,  and  conse- 
quently the  effects  of  this  judgment,  to  Bdvaro^  and  oXeOpo^.  Thus 
the  sinner,  who  is  pxmishable  before  God,  God  imputing  sin  to 
him  as  guilt,  is  inroSt/co^:  t^  Oe^  (Bom.  iii  19) ;  he  is  subject  to 
God*s  Sucfj,  the  xardpa  is  on  him  (GaL  iii  13). 

§  76.   The  Lack  of  liighteousness  in  all  Men — The  Cause  of  this 

Lack. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans  Paul  enters  very  essentially  into 
the  connection  between  human  sin  and  the  sin  of  the  first  man^ 
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but  not  until  he  had  stirred  up  in  his  readers  a  consciousness  of 
the  need  of  salvation.  In  the  first  place,  Paul  appeals  to  the  ex- 
perience and  conscience  of  individuals  in  respect  of  sia  But 
after  stirring  up  his  readers  to  consciousness  of  sin,  and  setting 
forth  (Eom.  iiL  21-ch.  v.)  the  SiKouxrvvt]  which  depends  on  faith 
in  Christ,  he  compares  Christ  with  Adam,  and  so  leads  on  to  the 
connection  between  human  sin  and  that  of  the  first  man ;  also 
with  the  innate  propensity  which  cannot  be  subdued  under  the 
law,  but  is  overcome  by  the  fellowship  with  Christ  through  the 
power  which  proceeds  from  Him.  The  other  epistles  only  pre- 
suppose this  line  of  teaching. 

In  EouL  V.  12-21  the  idea  is  enlarged  upon,  and  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  21  f.,  47-49,  it  is  intimated  tJiat  the  universality  of  sin  and 
death  among  Toen  stands  in  original  connection  vnth  the  sin  of  the 
first  man.  In  the  latter  passage  the  view  of  the  apostle  is 
directed  only  towards  the  death,  and  not  towards  the  sin  of  man ; 
and  even  in  the  former  passage  Paul  at  first  brings  forward  death 
more  prominently  than  sin,  because  death  can  be  more  evidently 
shown  to  have  proceeded  from  the  first  man,  than  that  from  him 
sin  came  upon  all  men.  Paul  therefore  commences  with  the 
former,  but  thereon  grounds  the  teaching  that  death,  by  means  of 
sin,  has  come  upon  and  spread  among  mankind,  and  that  in  Christ, 
and  by  means  of  Bi/caLoavvrj,  ^ayrj  has'  presented  itself  in  the  place 
of  death.  The  whole  passage  makes  a  comparison  between  Christ 
and  the  first  man  in  respect  to  the  first  results  which  flowed  from 
each,  which  result,  however,  in  both  cases  extended  to  the  whole 
of  mankind.  Preliminarily  only,  the  first  object  of  comparison  is 
mentioned  (ver.  12),  and  is  then  enlarged  upon  (vers.  13,  14) ; 
then  the  second  object  is  hinted  at  at  the  conclusion  of  ver.  14 
(cf.  1  Cor.  XV.  45),  but  not  expressly  stated.  In  vers.  15-17 
Paul  does  not  proceed  to  bring  forward  the  difference  which 
exists  between  the  two  objects  of  comparison,  until  finally,  in  vers. 
18,  19,  both  are  placed  positively  side  by  side.  What  follows 
in  vers.  20,  21,  concerns  the  relation  of  the  law  to  the  dominion 
of  sin,  showing  that,  sO  far  from  the  law  having  removed  the  con- 
dition of  sin  and  death  which  had  been  established  and  spread 
among  mankind  by  means  of  the  first  man,  it  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  more  fully  developed  by  means  of  the  law.  Verse  12 
sets  forth  the  two  main  propositions  with  regard  to  sin  and  death, 
and  begins :  Aui  tovto,  because  therefore  (according  to  what  has 
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gone  before,  vers.  9-11  and  1-5),  we,  throngli  Jesus  Christ  oiir 
Lord,  who  died  and  lived  again  for  ns,  are  justified  and  saved, 
therefore  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  origin  of  sin  and  death. 
Through  one  man  has  (1)  sin  come  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin,  and  (2)  in  this  way  has  death  combined  with  sin  pervaded 
all  mankind. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  sin  and  deatli  in  mankind,  the  apostle, 
taking  the  very  commencement  of  man's  history,  finds  therein  neither 
sin  nor  death.  That,  in  the  apostle's  view,  sin  was  not  originally 
in  the  world,  is  evident  from  Eom.  i  19  fif.,  inasmuch  as  he  repre- 
sents that  a  normal  development  of  an  original  consciousness  of 
God  might  have  been  possible,  and  had  been  perverted  by  sin ; 
but  through  the  first  man,  sin,  in  the  whole  purport  of  its  idea, 
entered  ek  top  Koa-fiov  as  into  an  organic  whole.  Sin  first  entered 
into  the  world  as  a  supplement  through  one  man,  inasmuch  as  he 
sinned,  and  not  by  the  fact  of  his  creation  (Eom.  v.  16).  In 
this  passage  this  idea  is  incontestable  (vers.  16-19) ;  and  even  in 
1  Cor.  XV.  47—49  there  is  but  a  faint  appearance  of  the  contrary 
view.  At  first  only  the  contrast  between  the  earthly  and  glorified 
body  is  dealt  with;  and  not  merely  the  expression  x^^'^^^y  ^^^ 
also  the  contrasts  '^n^A^co?  and  irvev^ruco^  (ver.  44),  refer  only 
to  the  body.  And  '^v^r)  ^Sxra  (ver.  45)  forms  a  complete  con- 
trast to  TTpevfia  ^cDOTTotovv,  without  any  idea  of  sin  being  included. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  first  man  was  not  indeed  a 
irvevfia  ^GHmoiovv,  but  yet  might  have  been  capable  of  a  sinless 
life.  And  in  any  case  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  was  something 
entirely  different  from  the  innocence  of  the  first  man,  which 
only  involved  the  possibility  of  a  sinless  development  Now 
this  first  man  is  Adam  (Eom.  v.  14;  1  Cor.  xv.  22,  45) ;  and 
through  him  the  sin,  which  certainly,  according  to  Paul,  was  first 
excited  in  Eve  by  deceit  (2  Cor.  xi  3 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  14),  came  to 
its  full  and  free  consummation,  and  was  thus  a  sin  common  to 
both.  The  actual  sin  of  this  first  man  was  a  irapd^a/Tif;  (Eom.  v. 
14), — i.e.  an  infringement  of  a  positive  divine  command  or  pro- 
hibition,— a  Trapdirraofia  (vers.  15,  17,  18),  a  irapcucorj  (ver.  19). 
By  this  act  sin  came  into  the  world.  It  was  not  limited  to  a 
mere  momentary  existence  in  the  isolated  deed  of  the  first  man, 
but  became  an  agency  henceforth  existing  in  man ;  for  not  only 
had  it  come  into  the  world,  eUrrjXJBe,  but  had  in  a  more  definite 
sense,  hujXJde,    And  the  operation  of  this  agency  is  specially  mani- 
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fest,  in  that  through  it  death  came  into  the  wodd,  and  is  indeed 
placed  by  God  in  a  moral  relation  with  sin  (Bom.  vi  23)  in  virtue 
of  a  divine  /epifji>a  (ver.  16).  Death  now  came  into  the  wodd,  not 
as  something  original  in  it,  but  as  an  active  agency,  by  means  of 
which  not  only  he  that  first  sinned  as  afiaprrja'af:  airiOavt  (v^. 
14  £), — death  reigned  not  only  over  this  one  man,  but  so  death 
v/nited  with  sin  passed  upon  all  men  (ver.  12).  The  expression 
Kcu  oirr(i09  must  be  here  considered.  As  death  entered  into  the 
world,  so  it  also  passed  upon  all ;  efc  wovto?  BirjXOev  is  not  iden- 
tical with  ek  TOP  icoafjLov  etaTfSJdev,  Koafio^  represents,  indeed,  the 
whole  of  humanity ;  but  the  distinction  between  the  two  ideas  is 
that  Koa-fJLo^  denotes  mankind  as  a  general  idea>  whilst  irdvre^ 
opOpcDiroc  expresses  every  individual  comprehended  in  this  glance. 
Sin  and  death  had  by  one  man  entered  among  mankind  as  a 
whole,  but  they  had  not  yet  passed  upon  all  the  individual 
members  of  mankind.  The  latter  is  a  matter  of  successive  de- 
velopment Death  has,  however,  passed  upon  or  pervaded  all 
men,  just  as  and  after  it  had  entered  the  world ;  becatcse  it  had 
previously  entered  among  mankind  as  an  agency,  it  successively 
passed  upon  every  individual  But  death  was  originally  caused 
by  the  sin  of  the  first  man,  and  has  come  upon  all  men,  not  only 
because  it  had  generally  entered  the  world,  but  it  has  so  passed 
upon  all  a«  it  first  entered,  namely,  h/  means  of  sin.  This  is 
particularly  expressed  in  the  addition  ^^'  ^  ircane^  ijfiapTov.  This 
evidently  speaks  of  the  relation  between  sin  and  the  general  spread 
of  death.  The  question  now  arises,  how  this  e^'  ^  is  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  first,  it  may  be  taken  either  as  a  conjunction  or 
preposition;  -and  in  the  latter  case,  a  subject  for  the  relative  is 
to  be  sought  for.  From  ancient  times  the  former  course  has  been 
most  frequently  taken,  and  iff)'  ^  has  been  understood  as  =  ivl 
TovT<p  oTi,=propterea  2^i^d= because.  But  this  interpretation  is 
not  only  scarcely  justifiable  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  but  the 
context  is  most  decidedly  against  it ;  for  it  is  unmistakeable  that 
the  universality  of  death  is  here  intended  to  appear  as  the  result 
of  the  first  sin  (ver.  15),  and  not  of  the  sinning  of  every  indi- 
vidual At  the  very  most  might  the  sin  of  the  individual  be 
considered  as  the  secondary  cause  of  the  general  death  which^ 
in  the  primary  instance,  had  been  brought  in  by  the  sin  of  the 
first  man ;  and  this  would  only  tend  to  weaken  the  main  idea. 
Augustine  was  guided  by  a  correct  feeling  when,  in  consequence 
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of  his  impiesaion  of  the  wlK)le  passage,  he  sought  to  find  a  subject 
to  the  lelatiye  e^'  ^  and  believed  this  to  be  the  first  man,  ex- 
plaining the  words  "  in  quo  cmnes  peceavemnt"  But  from  the 
context  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  intended  that  Adam's  sin  was 
imputed  to  us.  No  imputation  of  sinful  propensity  is  spoken  of; 
indeed,  with  r^ard  even  to  actual  sin,  no  imputation  exists,  except 
only  where  a  positive  law  exists  (ver.  13).  It  is  set  forth  that, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  death  which  proceeded  from  the  first  sin 
spread  universally  over  all,  those  even  who  had  not,  like  Adam, 
infringed  a  positive  law, — that  is,  the  whole  world  between  Adam 
and  Moses.  This  took  place  through  a  ic/M/ta  (judicial  sentence), 
which  was  for  all  men  a  xarMptfia  (a  condemnatory  sentence) 
(vers.  16,  18), — a  divine  judgment  which  so  ordained  it,  not, 
however,  by  imputing  Adam's  ain  to  every  individual,  but  as  a 
natural  result,  a  natural  necessity  proceeding  from  this  judgment 
(ver.  15).  Those  explanations  which  take  i<f>  ^  as  a,  relative,  and 
refer  this  relative  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  sentence,  or  to 
Odvartn,  are  therefore  more  in  consonance  with  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  connection.  But  there  is  more  probability  in  the 
view  that  ^'  ^  is  to  be  taken  as  a  conjunction,  and  to  be  inter- 
preted hrl  TovTtp  Syrre,  on  the  understanding  that  all  have  sinned ; 
so  that  the  actual  sin  of  individuals  is  a  consequence  of  the  same 
event  owing  to  which  death  through  Adam's  sin  was  spread  among 
mankind.  The  sin  of  Adam  has  therefore  brought  on  the  sin  of 
all  other  men  inseparably  from  death.  The  power  of  sin  is,  how- 
ever, so  great,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  where  it  is  committed  without 
any  positive  law,  it  brings  with  it  death  (ver.  14),  although  the 
sin  is  not  properly  imputable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moral 
law  coxdd  not  stop  it,  but,  as  a  positive  law,  has  only  enhanced  it 
(ver.  26). 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  other  aspect  of  the  question,  in  which 
the  sin  of  individual  men  is  not  merely  and  directly  connected 
with  that  of  Adam,  but  also  with  a  sinful  propensUy  which,  in 
efoery  individudl  descended  from  the  first  man,  precedes  aU  actual 
sin.  This  doctrine  is  intimated  in  the  passage  we  have  considered 
(Eom.  V.  12  fit),  the  idea  being  expressed,  that  sin  through  the 
first  man  came  into  the  world  as  a  continuous  principle.  We 
have,  however,  only  the  general  definition,  that  this  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  a  divine  fcpifui,  and  that  it  is  no  imputation, 
properly  speaking.     The  nature  of  this  dominion  of  sin,  as  a  pro- 
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pensity  which  precedes  all  actual  sin,  is  developed  more  in  detail 
in  Bom.  vii,  where  the  relation  of  man  to  the  law  is  in  the  first 
place  set  forth,  first  of  the  natural  man  (iv  a-apxl,  ver.  5),  next  of 
man  made  a  partaker  of  the  grace  in  Christ,  who  is  no  longer 
ip  capKl  but  iv  irvevfjLari  (ver.  6).  The  former  is  enlarged  upon 
in  vers.  7-25,  the  latter  in  ch.  viii  1-17.  'Afrnpria  no  longer 
appears  in  its  general  idea  as  in  ch.  v.  12-21,  where  it  signifies 
both  the  propensity  and  also  the  actual  sin ;  but,  as  the  apostle 
now  reverts  to  the  root,  it  is  sin  as  a  power,  as  a  propensity,  fix)m 
which  all  actual  sin  is  formed. 

As  regards  the  existence  of  this  propensity,  Paul  says  (Bom. 
vil  7) :  "  I  had  not  known  sin,  but  by  the  law ;"  and  in  ver.  8  : 
"  Sin,  taking  occasion  (for  its  self-development)  from  the  law, 
wrought  in  me  iraaav  hnOv/ilav**  The  iinOvfila  is  therefore  the 
effect  of  afiofyrla.  The  teaching  of  Paul,  so  far,  goes  further  than 
the  doctrines  of  sin  as  we  found  them  in  James  and  Peter.  The 
aiuLprria  exists  potentially  in  man,  but  as  afiapria  vexpa,  until 
there  is  a  consciousness  of  the  law.  Then  sin  becomes  active ;  it 
revives  and  brings  about  death  (ver.  10).  Sin  appears  here  as  a 
germ  which  is  developed  by  means  of  the  moral  consciousness ; 
it  is  a  controlling  power — vofiof;  afiapriat;  (ver.  23).  This  sinful 
propensity  has  a  continuous  existence  in  individuals — 47  oueoOau 
€v  ifJLol  d/juifyria  (vers.  17,  20), — and  is  therefore  an  habitual  pro- 
pensity, and  (as  results  from  our  previous  consideration)  it  dwells 
in  man  even  before  the  consciousness  of  the  moral  law  arises  in 
him.  The  man  experiences  this  sinful  propensity  when  the 
moral  consciousness  awakens  in  him  as  an  inclination  to  good, 
but  he  finds  that  evil  is  present  with  him  (ver.  21).  As  to  the 
entry  of  this  propensity  into  mankind,  nothing  is  said  here ;  but 
from  Bom.  v.  12  we  may  supply  the  cause — ^through  the  sin  of 
the  first  man.  The  essential  character  of  this  propensity  is 
opposition,  to  tTie  moral  law  (Bom.  vil  23),  and  to  the  wvevfia 
(GaL  V.  17),  and  includes  a  hostile  striving  against  God  (Bom. 
viiL  7),  to  whom  this  propensity  caanot  be  subject  It  is  so 
powerful  in  man,  that  so  long  as  no  higher  principle  than  the  law 
is  living  and  active  in  the  subject,  it  does  not  allow  the  honest 
will  of  man  either  to  overcome  the  dominion  of  sin  or  to  get  rid 
of  the  dissension  in  himself  This  agrees  with  what  we  read  in 
cL  V.  The  power  of  the  sin  which  passed  from  the  first  man  to 
others  is  so  great,  that  the  moral  law  in  itself  is  not  able  to  do 
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away  with  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  positive  law  only  increases  it 
This  propensity  is,  however,  not  so  constituted,  or  so  powerful, 
that  nothing  more  than  it  exists  in  the  natural  man«  These  are 
the  main  features  of  Paul's  teaching  as  to  a  sinful  propensity. 
In  more  closely  analysing  it,  we  have  to  consider  its  Ttature,  its 
seaty  and  its  development. 

We  will  first  consider  the  rtcUure  and  the  seat  of  this  pro- 
pensity. The  afiapria  is  in  the  ahp^  of  man  (Eom.  vii  18,  25) ; 
it  dweUs  in  the  members  (Eom.  vii  5,  23),  and  therefore  the 
body  is  called  the  <r&fia  rod  davdrov  roxnov  (Rom.  vii  24),  crA/ta 
a/jLoprla^  (Eom.  vi  6,  c£  12),  <r&fji>a  rf?  aapKo^  (CoL  ii  11),  and 
chp^  afiapria^  (Eom.  viii  3),  in  contrast  to  a  morally  guiltless 
o-dp^.  Whosoever  is  ruled  by  this  propensity  is  xark  adptca 
.(Eom.  viii  5),  iv  aapKi  (Eom.  viii  8,  9),  ret  rrj^  aapKo^  if>pov&v 
(Eom.  viii  5),  xark  adpKa  irepi/irar&v  (Eom.  viii  4),  generally 
aapKitcof;  (1  Cor.  iii  3)  or  aapjctvo^  (Eom.  vii  14;  1  Cor.  iii  1). 
The  mind  which  is  actuated  by  this  propensity  is  <l>p6vr}fia  rrj^ 
aapKS^  (Eom.  viiL  6,  7),  and  the  acts  resulting  therefix)m  are 
^pya  T^9  captco^  (GraL  v.  19).  This  propensity  is  opposed  to  the 
i/o/i09  ToS  voo^  fiov  (Eom.  vii  23),  to  the  divine  law  as  it  exists 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  natural  man,  the  Sao)  avOponro^  (Eom. 
vii  22),  or  to  the  wpeOfxa  (Eom.  viii  6-9,  cf.  vii  14;  GaL  v. 
16-22,  vi  8). 

In  Eom.  vii,  from  ver.  7  onwards,  Paul  speaks  of  the  natural 
man,  who  is  in  possession  of  nothing  higher  than  the  natural  and 
Old  Testament  law.  Not  until  ch.  viii.  does  he  speak  of  the  man 
who  is  renewed  in  Christ,  and  in  Him  is  in  possession  of  the 
mfevfia.  Up  to  that  point,  that  is,  in  ch.  vii  7-25,  the  natural 
man  is  the  subject,  so  far,  however,  as  he  is  under  the  positive 
law.  The  chp^  forms  here  a  contrast  to  the  wn)9,  which  becomes 
conscious  of  the  divine  law.  Only  in  the  Christian  subject  is  the 
contrast  formed  by  to  irpevfia.  The  latter  abides  only  in  the 
believer  who  is  in  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  and  is  also  a 
new  man,  and  denotes  in  an  objective  sense  the  Spirit  of  God  or 
Christ  (Eom.  viii  9,  11,  16;  GaL  iv.  6;  1  Cor.  ii.  10-12),  but 
in  a  subjective  sense  the  human  mind  in  its  highest  stage  of 
potency,  but  only  so  far  as  the  Spirit  of  God  dwells  in  and 
actuates  it  (Eom.  viii  16,  cf.  xiv.  9).  In  other  passages  also, 
wherever  Paul  ascribes  the  irvev/ia  to  men,  he  always  presupposes 
that  they  are  believers ;  and  therefore  in  Eom.  vii  7-25  he  does 
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not  mention  the  wvevfm,  because  he  is  there  considermg  the  pro- 
pensity to  sin  existing  in  the  natural  man  as  placed  in  antagon- 
ism to  the  IW9  only.  In  Paul's  view,  i/ov?  is  the  human  mind, 
self-conscious  sometimes  in  a  tibeoretical,  and  sometimes  in  a 
practical  direction.  It  is  indeed  active  in  the  r^nerate  (1  Cor. 
xiv.  14  i),  but  not  in  believers  alone,  but  likewise  also  in  tiie 
natural  man,  who,  by  means  of  his  woO<;,  can  become  conscious  of 
God  (Bom.  1  20),  and  is  conscious  of  the  divine  law  (Bom.  vii 
23) ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  darkening  of  iina  wA:  is  s^ 
forth  (Bom.  i  21 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ;  Eph.  iv.  18),  that  it  sinks  into 
a  lAaraioTff;  (in  contrast  to  ak^aa,  Eph.  iv.  17),  that  it  becomes 
aZoiuiuy;  (Bom  i  28),  and  a  fleshly  iw9  (CoL  ii  18),  in  which 
case  an  avoKaivwnq  tov  yoo9  is  liecessary  (Bom.  xii  2),  through 
the  irvofiui  rov  vo6^  ^ifjAf  (EpL  iv.  23).  The  ofiofyrla,  however, 
dwells  hf  rclk  liiKeai,  in  the  body  and  not  in  the  voO?  (Bom.  vii 
23).  But  Paul  sometimes  so  expresses  himself  that  it  appears  as 
if  he  intended  to  identify  the  i^vjc^  with  the  propensity.  The 
man  who  is  the  contrast  to  the  spiritual  man  is  called  the  -^ri^Mm 
avOpwiTfy;  (1  Cor.  ii  14;  c£  Jas.  iii  15 ;  Jude  19),  being  ruled 
by  the  mere  '^^vyriy  in  distinction  from  the  wev/M.  But  the  aip^ 
IB,  in  the  first  place,  the  body  Tuwing  life,  and  is  quickened  and 
animated  by  the  '^^vjci-  Msm,  therefore,  as  a  ^^vyii  ^&aa  (1  Cor. 
XV.  45),  is  the  man  who  has  a  (r&fia  y^vxf'/cov  (ver.  44).  There 
is  consequently  no  cause  tor  surprise  at  Paul,  when  calling  the 
natural  man  actpxuca^,  also  describing  him  as  ^ri^Mco9;  for  the 
'^vx^  introduces  into  the  a&fui  and  the  /lieXs^  no  new  principle 
whereby  they  cease  to  be  trdp^.  On  the  contrary,  it  merely  ani- 
mates the  body,  and  in  its  immediate  connection  with  the  body 
must  develope  a  morally  unhealthy  life.  Thus  the  proposition 
holds  good,  that  afAopria,  as  a  propmmty,  koi  its  seat  in  the  body 
and  in  the  members,  so  far  as  this  body  is  an  animated  one,  and 
that  no  newer  and  hij^  principle  enters  man  so  long  as  he  is 
without  the  wvojiul 

But  this  proposition  does  not  assert  (1)  that  Paul  looked  upon 
the  bodily  element  as  in  itself  sinful ;  for,  in  the  apostie's  view, 
sin  entered  into  the  world  tiuough  disobedience  (Bom.  v.  12  ff.), 
whilst,  from  the  very  first,  man  was  of  course  possessed  of  an 
animal  body  (1  Cor.  xv.  46).  Neither  enjoyments  nor  actions 
are  immoral  because  they  are  corporeal ;  for  Paul  expressly  blames 
as  unchristian  that  austerity  towards  tiie  body  which  would  aim 
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at  deadening  it  (CoL  ii  23  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1-5).  He,  on  the  con- 
trary, considers  every  enjoyment  which  is  permitted  by  the  Chris- 
tian conscionsness  to  be  good  and  right  (Eom.  xiv.  6  ;  1  Tim.  iv. 
4,  5).  He  requires  a  care  for  the  body,  certainly  within  certain 
prescribed  limits  (Eom.  xiv.  6), — a  care  which  nourishes  the 
powers  of  life  without  exciting  impure  lusts ;  and  he  also  demands 
that  the  body  should  be  dedicated  as  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and 
acceptable  to  God  (Rom.  xii  1).  (2)  Also  it  is  not  asserted  by 
the  apostle  that  the  sinful  element  appears  to  him  to  be  merely 
something  corporeal  in  its  nature,  and  that  every  sinful  impulse 
is  derived  from  the  body.  We  may  notice,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  with  the  most  acute  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  purest 
moral  ideas,  he  recognises  as  sin  not  only  the  merely  sensual 
emotions,  but  also  those  thoughts  and  actions  which  are  not 
explicable  by  any  corporeal  impulse,  such  as  the  antichristian 
self-deification,  which  elevated  itself  above  all  that  was  sacred 
(2  Thess.  iL  4) ;  indeed,  we  see  that  he  represents  such  thoughts 
and  actions  as  works  of  the  a-ip^  (GaL  v.  20),  and  derives  both 
the  errors  of  the  Colossian  ascetics  (CoL  ii  18),  and  likewise  the 
divisions  in  the  Corinthian  Church  (1  Cor.  iii  3  £),  from  a  vov^ 
liy;  trapici^.  On  the  other  hand,  he  comprehends  too  deeply  the 
contrast  between  good  and  evil  to  derive  all  sinful  impulse  from 
the  body  merely,  following  in  this  the  New  Testament  generally 
(c£  John  xvii  16,  14,  6,  9;  1  John  v.  4;  Jas.  i  27).  It  is 
the  contrast  between  Grod  and  the  worid  which  Paul  chiefly  sets 
forth  (1  Cor.  i  20-28,  ii  12,  iii  19 ;  2  Cor.  vii  10 ;  c£  1  John 
ii  16,  16).  He  comprises  all  moral  good  in  the  love  of  God 
(Bom.  viii  28) ;  and  what  Christians  are  to  renounce  consists  of 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  (Tit  ii  12).  From  this  contrast 
results  the  other  between  the  personal  I  and  Grod  and  Christ, — a 
contrast  which  Paul  lays  much  stress  upon,  according  to  which 
the  evil  consists  in  a  man  "  living  to  himself"  (2  Cor.  v.  15  ;  cf. 
Rom.  xiv.  7  f. ;  (Jal  ii  20).  It  is  evident  that  the  apostle  has 
deeply  recognised  the  selfish  principle  in  sin,  and  has  this  in  view 
when  he  places  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  adp^. 

All  these  points  are  against  the  idea  that  Paul  derived  the  im- 
pulse to  sin  fix)m  the  body  alone ;  and  the  passages.  Bom.  vii  5, 
23,  24,  GaL  v.  19,  where  he  appears  to  speak  only  of  the  sins 
of  the  body,  are  no  proof  in  its  fSavour.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
whole  class  of  sins,  more  or  less  gross  in  character,  which  take 
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their  rise  in  bodily  impulses,  as  soon,  namely,  as  the  corporeal 
nature  enters  the  service  of  selfishness;  and  the  bodily  desires 
have  been  also  from  the  very  first  a  certain  excitement  to  selfish- 
ness. Certainly  Paul  says,  "  In  my  flesh  dwelleth  no  good  thing** 
(Eom.  vii.  18)  ;  he  also  describes  the  law  which  prevails  in  his 
members  as  a  law  of  sin.  But  this  he  may  do  without  in  any 
way  identifying  with  each  other  the  sinful  and  the  bodily,  or 
considering  the  sinful  as  something  merely  bodily ;  because  (1)  it 
is  in  the  body  that  the  selfish  propensity  which  opposes  the 
divine  will  arises  first  and  with  pecidiar  power,  and  to  the  body  it 
most  continuously  clings ;  (2)  because  this  propensity  generally 
agrees  with  the  bodily  impulse  in  being  directed  towards  that 
which  most  pleases  the  individual,  and  in  turning  away  &om  that 
which  the  individual  does  not  desire.  This  propensity  itself  is 
therefore  called  cdp^,  and  the  emotions  and  actions  which  spring 
from  it  the  epya  rrj^  aapKo^  (Gal  v.  19). 

Xapi  is,  first  of  all,  the  flesh  properljt  so  called  in  contrast  to 
the  bones  (Eph.  v.  30),  and  to  the  blood  (1  Cor.  xv.  50  ;  EpL  vi 
12) ;  next,  by  a  synecdoche,  it  means  the  whole  body  (1  Cor.  xv. 
39),  particularly  of  man  (CoL  ii  5  ;  EpL  v.  29,  c£  ii  11 ;  Eom. 
xiii  14  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  11,  vii  1).  Hence  cr^/jfiecomes  further  the 
whole  living  being,  the  man,  and  ira<ra  chp^  is  equivalent  to  all 
men  (Eom.  iii  20;  1  Cor.  i  29  ;  c£  Ps.  Ixv.  1 ;  Gal  i  16; 
Eph.  vl  12).  But  the  accessory  idea  of  weakness  is  for  the  most 
part  joined  with  it  (Eom.  iii  20 ;  c£  G^n.  vi  3)  ;  and  hence  are 
derived  the  other,  and  for  the  most  part  metaphorical,  definitions 
of  the  idea.  Thus  chp^  means  that  which  is  outward  in  contrast 
to  that  which  is  inward  (2  Cor.  v.  16,  xi  18 ;  Phil  iii  3) ;  also 
that  which  is  inferior  in  power,  duration,  or  value,  and  therefore 
perishable  and  decaying  (2  Cor.  x.  3,  4 ;  cf.  Ps.  Ixxviii  39  ;  Isa. 
xl  6  ;  Heb.  vii  16  ;  1  Pet.  i  24)  ;  likewise  the  merely  human  in 
contrast  to  the  supernatural  (2  Cor.  x.  4 ;  1  Cor.  iii  3 ;  2  Cor. 
i  12  ;  1  Cor.  i  26  ;  cf.  John  iii  and  the  comparison  of  crap|  and 
alfjia,  Gal  i  16 ;  Eph.  vi  12  ;  Matt  xvi  17).  Finally,  it  in- 
cludes the  signification  of  that  which  is  sinful,  as  contrasted  with 
moral  good,  existing  both  in  the  vov^  (Eom.  vii  23,  25)  and  also 
in  the  'irvevfia  (Eom.  viii  1-9,  12-16  ;  John  iii  6).  Thus  be- 
cause <rhp^  generally  describes  man  in  his  inferior  and  transitory 
side,  which  is  foreign  and  opposed  "to  God,  it  seems  the  natural 
designation  for  the  seat  of  the  sinful  propensity;  in  the  chp^ 
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sin  shows  itself  with  peculiar  force  and  continuance,  although  all 
sin  is  not  of  a  bodily  nature. 

It  is  in  favour  of  this  conception  of  Paul's  idea  of  the  adp^  that 
the  apostle,  as  remarked  above,  appears,  according  to  1  Cor.  ii  14, 
to  place  sin  in  the  '^v^o-  The  '^^v^,  as  the  psychical  principle, — 
the  spiritual  principle  in  immediate  connection  with  the  body, — is 
a  contrast  to  the  irveOfia  in  its  highest  potency.  It  is  therefore 
also  the  side  peculiarly  belonging  to  self  in  the  life  of  man ;  and 
as  the  man  in  whom  the  actp^  rules  is  therefore  -^ri/p^i^o?,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  nature  of  sin  is  peculiarly  belonging  to  self,  in 
that  it  is  sensual  This  idea  of  the  sinful  propensity  as  aap^ 
further  explains  the  connection  between  sin  and  death.  We  thus 
understand  how  death  is  an  inherited  evil,  and  how  the  principle 
of  d/iafyrla  through  Adam's  sin  clings  pre-eminently  to  the  body, 
and  must  be  connected  in  a  peculiar  way  with  the  propagation  of 
life,  although  the  latter  idea  is  nowhere  so  expressly  intimated 
by  Paul  as  it  is  in  John  iii  6.  This  propensity  to  sin  developes 
(Eom.  vii  14)  a  power  which  results  in  a  complete  slavery 
(vers.  15-25).  Evil  becomes  a  law  (v6fwsi)  for  the  unregenerate 
man ;  at  the  best  there  is  but  an  inward  although  impotent  inclina- 
tion towards  the  law  (Eom.  ii  17 ;  Eph.  iv.  14).  Nevei-theless, 
by  the  side  of  this  propensity  the  higher  tendency  in  man  always 
remains,  not  only  where  the  Mosaic  law  rules  (Rom.  vii),  but  ako 
where  the  purely  natural  consciousness  of  God  (Eom.  i.)  rules 
in  us  as  a  moral  law,  as  among  the  Gentiles  (Eom.  ii  14),  in  con- 
formity to  the  relationship  to  God  which  is  in  us  (Acts  xvii  28). 
In  both  cases  the  vov^  of  the  inner  man  is  opposed  to  sin ;  but  it 
goes  not  further  than  a  pleasure  in  good  and  a  hatred  of  eviL 
That  which  is  good  does  not  pervade  the  man,  and  he  remains 
the  slave  of  his  propensity ;  some  good  actions  may  be  done  (Eom. 
ii  14),  but  good  never  becomes  the  principle  of  life. 

The  development  of  the  propensity  takes  place  by  means  of  the 
law  (Rom.  vii  7-15).  So  soon  as  man  is  conscious  of  the  law, 
whether  a  positive  law  or  not  (Eom  ii  14  f),  the  propensity  is 
developed  in  its  opposition  to  the  divine  will  contained  in  the 
law.  The  afiapTia  in  itself  previously  exists  in  the  cdp^,  but 
only  in  the  hndvfiia  does  it  become  a  matter  of  fact  which  can 
be  experienced,  therefore  in  the  face  of  and  through  the  law.  It 
waa  only  undeveloped,  veKpd,  but  now  has  become  activa  It  is 
therefore  neither  kept  back  nor  hindered  by  the  moral  law,  but 
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rather  stirred  up  to  desire  and  action ;  next,  nnblessedness  developer 
itself  both  externally  and  internally,  or,  in  other  words,  ddvaro^ 
comes  (Bom.  vii  13).  In  this  sense  Paul  speaks  of  the  Tradrffiara 
T&v  aiiofyn&p  rh  hik  rov  vofiov  (Bom.  vii  6),  and  says  that  "  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law"  (1  Cor.  xv.  56),  and  that  "without 
the  law  sin  were  dead"  (Bom.  vii  8).  The  development  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  moral  law  increasing  together  with  tins  pro- 
pensity, not  only  as  an  idea  and  conception  of  the  law,  but  aa 
a  delight  in  it  appearing  in  the  inner  man  (ver.  22),  and  even  as 
a  kind  of  6eK£w  (vers.  15,  16,  18,  21),  only  the  more  excites  a. 
contest  between  the  inward  man  and  the  propensity,  and  renders 
the  man  the  more  conscious  of  the  unhappy  result  of  this  contest 
(vers.  15-23), — ^the  slavery  to  sin.  For  in  this  case  the  subject 
(1)  is  conscious  of  his  subordination  to  the  divine  law,  and  of  his 
inability  to  fulfil  it,  because  his  will  is  in  slavery  to  the  yro- 
pensity  to  sin,  and  is  "sold  under  sin"  (ver.  14)  ;  (2)  he  is  con- 
scious of  his  subjection  to  the  evil  propensity,  and  is  unable  to 
give  himself  up  to  it  unreservedly,  because  the  consciousness  of 
the  moral  law  warns  him  therefrom.  Thus  the  individual  now 
stands  between  these  two  opposites,  gradually  becoming  fully 
conscious  of  his  misery,  and  that  he  is  unable  to  rescue  himself 
from  this  position;  and  so,  by  means  of  the  law,  the  highest 
thing  which  is  possessed  by  man  at  this  stage,  the  afjutprrla  appears- 
both  in  its  whole  power,  and  also  in  its  detestable  character  and 
imblessedness  (Bom.  vii  13,  v.  20).  If  the  development  of  the 
propensity  is  more  closely  considered,  it  is  found  to  be  partly 
individual  in  the  personal  life  of  each,  and  partly  following  the 
type  of  a  life  common  to  alL 

Firstly,  the  sinful  propensity  is  developed  in  individucds  ac- 
cording to  the  power  and  circumstances  of  each, — especially,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  conscientiousness  with  which  each  applies 
the  means  of  help  which  are  at  his  command.  There  is  thus 
established  a  moral  difference  between  individuals ;  and  even  in 
a  merely  natural  sphere  of  action  there  are  some  better  and  some 
worse,  some  comparatively  righteous  and  conscientious,  and  some 
wicked  and  unconscientious.  But  even  among  the  better  sort 
there  is  not  one  who,  by  strict  conscientiousness,  had  developed 
lus  morality  to  so  great  an  extent  as  might  have  been  possible 
in  spite  even  of  his  sinful  propensity;  and  so  far  all  are  in- 
excusable (Bom.  i  20,  ii  1,  15  fif.).     And  even  in  the  best  case. 
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where  there  is  the  most  sincere  zeal  for  the  law  (Rom.  vii  14-25), 
man  cannot  get  over  the  contest  between  the  vov^  and  the  (rdp^, 
between  the  slavish  service  of  the  law  as  regards  the  vov<;  and 
the  service  of  sin  as  regards  the  trdp^, — there  still  remains  an 
impotent  will  and  an  overpowering  propensity.  The  man  remains 
between  the  attractive  power  of  the  divine  law,  which  works  upon 
the  will  as  the  vo/mo*;  rov  v(m,  and  the  influence  of  evil,  which, 
in  spite  of  his  Oikecv,  he  cannot  overcome.  There  is  a  certain 
SovT^eiv  v6/jL<p  Qeov  (ver.  25),  but  only  as  accompanied  by  the 
actual  committing  of  afxafyria ;  therefore  he  remains  raKahrfopo^, 
a  miserable,  wretched  man,  in  need  of  deliverance  from  this 
position  (ver.  24). 

This  propensity  is  also  developed  according  to  the  t)rpe  of  a 
life  which  is  in  common.  Paul  here  distinguishes  a  twofold 
sphere,  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  J^ws.  Among  the  former 
immorality  reigned,  owing  both  to  the  suppression  of  the  original 
consciousness  of  God  and  moral  feeling,  and  also  through  sensual 
excess  ;  among  them,  therefore,-  there  is  wyvoia  in  respect  to  that 
which  is  divine  and  moral  (Eph.  iv.  17-19  ;  Eom.  i  21  ff. ;  Acts 
xvii  30).  They  can  no  longer  hoKifid^ccv  that  which  is  moral, 
and  their  wisdom  is  darkened  (Eom.  i.  22 ;  1  Cor.  i.  22).  In 
the  Jewish  community  the  ZoKifia^eiv  exists  in  consequence  of 
the  positive  law  (Rom.  ii.  17  f.),  also  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
God  as  a  result  of  the  theocratical  revelation.  Sin  shows  itself 
here  chiefly  as  an  adherence  to  the  merely  outward  form  of  the 
law  and  theocracy,  and  in  a  mere  outward  observance  of  the  posi- 
tive precepts  without  any  true  life.  There  is  therefore  a  glaring 
and  offensive  contrast  between  the  moral  knowledge  and  feeling 
and  action,  so  that  that  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  national 
glory  is  practically  denied.  Certain  obstinate  Jews  desire  to 
assert  their  own  righteousness  in  opposition  to  the  gospel  (Rom. 
X.  3,  ix.  31,  32) ;  but,  with  all  their  zeal,  they  fail  in  attaining 
salvation.  All  the  various  types  of  collective  life  of  nations  and 
ages  are  united  in  the  one  great  community  of  mankind,  arising 
from  the  connection  with  the  first  man,  which  is  common  to  all. 
This  collective  life  of  mankind  is,  however,  divided  into  two 
essentially  different  divisions :  the  first,  formed  by  a  common  con- 
nection with  the  first  man  apart  from  any  transformation  by 
Christ,  is  the  community  of  sin  and  death  (Rom.  v.  12-21 ;  1  Cor. 
XV.  22);  the  second  is  mankind  as  transformed  by  Christ,- 
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community  of  rigliteoiLsness  and  life  (Eom.  v.  21 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  49,  22). 
In  the  first  point  of  view,  the  community  of  mankind  is  the 
Kocfio^;,  sometimes  taken  in  its  dominion  over,  sometimes  in  its 
juxtaposition  and  contest  with,  the  second  division,  and  sometimes 
as  conquered  by  the  latter ;  therefore  the  term  Kocfio^  sometimes 
alternates,  sometimes  is  combined  with  the  term  atmv  ouro?  (Rom. 
xii  2 ;  1  Cor.  ii  6,  8),  ipearm  amv  iTovr}p6<;  (Gal  i  4),  o  aim 
Tov  Koafiov  TovTov  (Eph.  ii  2).  The  term  xoafio^  involves  the 
view  of  the  imconditional  dominion  of  sin ;  in  the  idea  of  the 
auip,  which  is  contrasted  with  another,  we  have  its  qualification 
and  limitatioa 

The  passage  EpL  ii  2  f.  is  thus  to  be  understood.  The  sin- 
ful community  of  mankind  is  connected  by  Paul,  as  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  generally,  with  a  sphere  of  sin  spreading  over  mankind, 
— a  spiritual  world  of  wickedness.  Where  Paul  deals  with  sin 
in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  Sucaioavvr),  he  does  not,  indeed, 
specially  enter  upon  the  subject  of  this  kingdom  of  darkness. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  we  find 
much  on  this  subject ;  also  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Colossians  and 
Ephesians,  and  that  to  the  Thessalonians. 

In  the  first  dogmatical  portion  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
(ch.  i-iii),  Paul  first  considers  salvation  in  Christ  only  in  a 
general  point  of  view  (ch.  L  3-14).  After  an  expression  of  thanks 
(ver.  3),  he  brings  forward  the  divine  counsel  as  shown  in  the 
choice  (vers.  4-6),  and  the  communication  of  the  benefits  of  sal- 
vation depending  thereon.  He  is  led  by  the  progress  of  his 
subject  to  show  what  the  power  of  God  in  Christ  had  done  both 
for  his  readers  and  likewise  other  believers,  and,  calling  attention 
to  their  previous  pre-Christian  position,  summons  them  to  a  com- 
parison between  their  former  heathen  and  now  Christian  position. 
In  ch.  ii  2  flf.  we  have  a  brief  and  comprehensive  description  of 
the  entire  Pauline  idea  of  sin.  All  men  were  in  a  position  of 
death  by  means  of  sin  (ver.  1) :  in  this  they  once  walked  ere 
they  were  converted  to  Christ  (ver.  2).  Sin  was  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  their  moral  conduct,  and  (ver.  3)  the  lusts  and  desires 
springing  from  the  sinful  propensity  were  the  element  in  which 
they  lived ;  but  in  these  lusts  and  desires  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  strivings  of  the  ahp^  and  of  the  mind.  According 
to  this,  all  would  be  of  an  individual  character ;  but  in  ver.  2  a 
more  universal  type  is  named.     The  conduct  of  individuals  is 
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limited  by  the  period  of  the  world,  consequently  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age — the  moral  state  and  customs  of  this  world.  Tliis  spuit  of 
the  age  has  also  another  rule — the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air, 
the  spiritual  power  which  rules  in  the  air  (cf.  Eph.  vL  12),  the 
habitation  of  which  is  the  atmosphere  and  not  the  earth  (cf.  §  86). 
This  power  is  a  spiritual  power,  "  which  now  worketh  in  the 
children  of  disobedience"  (Eph.  ii.  2),  i.e.  in  those  who  in  unbelief 
oppose  the  gospel  Thus  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a  variety  of 
trespasses  through  which  man  is  subject  to  death  in  its  manifold 
significations  (ver.  1) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  exists  in  a  pro- 
pensity which  is  manifest  in  iTTLdvfMuu^:  (ver.  3),  sometimes  in  the 
direct  workings  of  the  trdp^,  sometimes  in  those  brought  about  by 
the  mind.  The  individual  sins  not  only  find  their  cause  in  an 
habitual  propensity,  but  they  are  likewise  in  connection  with  an 
universal  rule — the  alwv  rod  fcocfiov  rovrov, — indeed,  with  its 
prince.  By  means  of  all  this  we  are  riicpa  <f>v<r€L  0/07^9,  for  sin  is 
not  only  a  position  of  death  as  regards  men,  but  is  also  a  position 
of  unblessedness  and  of  liability  to  condemnation.  This  is  the 
state  of  men  in  their  pre-Christian  condition.  As  regards  the 
Jews,  Paul  adds  (pvaet,  i,e.  in  contrast  to  all  that  had  been  done 
or  had  taken  place  from  without,  consequently  in  contrast  to  that 
which  they  were  through'  the  choice  of  divine  grace.  Man, 
therefore,  by  virtue  of  sin  is  v€/epb<;  and  a  subject  of  the  divine 
punishment ;  both  Si/eaioavvrj  and  ^mj  are  wanting  in  him. 

§  77.  The  Lack  of  Righteousness  in  all  Men — Tlie  Divine  Action 
in  reference  to  this  Loch 

The  divine  ofrpj  (cf.  the  reicva  opyr]<:,  Eph.  ii  3)  is  revealed  by 
God  (Eom,  L  18),  although  its  complete  revelation  appertains  to 
the  last  judgment,  and  is  therefore  ofyyff  ifyxpiihnj  (1  Thess.  i  10 ; 
Eom.  ii  5,  8).  But  there  is  thus  a  limitation  of  the  opyt]  by 
means  of  the  divine  patience  and  long-suffering  (Eom.  iii.  26, 
ii  4).  This  is  an  outflow  from  the  richness  of  the  divine  good- 
ness (ch.  ii  4),  with  the  intention  of  giving  the  sinner  time  for 
repentance.  God's  goodness  is,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  merely 
negative  character  in  respiting  the  punishment,  so  that  the  sins 
committed  before  Christ  are  not  punished  (cL  iii  25).  God,  in 
the  first  place,  passes  them  over  in  virtue  of  His  avo^  and 
fioKpoOvfila.  "  The  times  of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at"  (Acts 
xvii  30),  suflfering  all  the  Gentiles  "  to  walk  in  their  own  ways  " 
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(Acts  xiv.  16),  without  interfering  with  any  decided  judgment. 
Here  and  there,  however,  as  is  said,  Rom.  i  18,  the  o/yy^  is 
actually  revealed,  as  by  means  of  the  conscience  (Bom.  ii  15, 16). 
This  respite  is,  however,  a  limitation  of  the  0/077;,  which  limitation, 
inasmuch  aa  it  proceeds  firom  p^oron;?,  aims  at  the  salvation  of 
men,  and  not  merely  at  a  post^nement  of  judgment 

This  limitation,  tiierefore,  carries  with  it  a  positive  divine  action 
against  sin,  aiming  at  the  salvation  of  man  even  before  the 
^pearance  of  Christ.  The  starting-point  of  this  divine  i^ncy 
is  the  original  revelation  of  God  instituted  at  the  creation  (Eom. 
i  19  £).  We  here  find  the  assertion  carefully  set  forth:  (1.) 
That  even  apart  &om  any  extraordinary  revelation,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  from  the 
beginning,  airo  tcrla-eoD^  leoafiov,  in  which  also  the  heathen  were, 
a  right  knowledge  of  GkKi  was  possible  for  man,  ie.  one  opposed 
to  heathen  idolatry ;  (2.)  That  this  knowledge  of  Gkni  depended, 
objectively,  on  God's  manifesting  action  (ver.  19),  and,  subjectively, 
not  on  a  material  view  of  God,  but  on  a  rational  reflection  on  the 
divine  operations,  of  which  the  world  is  the  sum, — external 
nature  and  the  nature  and  history  of  man  forming  elements  of 
them.  By  all  this  the  consciousness  of  God  originally  estabUshed 
in  man  is  awakened ;  and  the  more  he  makes  the  contents  of  the 
world  the  subject  of  reflection,  and  exercises  himself  in  an  honest 
God-seeking  frame  of  mind,  the  more  powerfully  and  completely 
will  this  knowledge  be  developed  (Acts  xvii  27).  By  a  defi- 
ciency in  these  thoughts  the  knowledge  of  God  is  hindered  and 
religious  truth  is  suppressed  (Eom.  i  18,  21).  Yet,  even  at  the 
best,  this  knowledge  was  imperfect  (of.  1  Tim.  vi  16),  and  is 
spoken  of  in  a  comparative  sense,  as  also  the  statement  of  the 
apostle  that  the  heathen  fulfil  a  natural  moral  law  (Bom.  ii  14). 
As  a  substratum  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  nature  and  history  are 
frequently  pointed  at  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  Ps.  xix.,  cxlv.  In 
the  New  Testament,  too,  there  are  intimations  of  the  same  idea 
(Acts  xiv.  15,  16,  xvil  24-29 ;  Matt  vi  26,  28-30). 

But  this  original  knowledge  of  God  certainly  has,  by  the  guilt 
of  man,  been  darkened  and  perverted  in  heathenism,  the  ethico- 
psychological  origin  of  which  is  set  forth  by  Paul  (Bom  i  21  ff): 
c£  §  75.  With  the  presupposed  original  revelation  of  God  is 
connected  the  divine  operation  against  sin,  having  as  its  aim  the 
salvation  of  man.     This  is  the  divine  agency  as  afifecting  the 
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world,  and  directly  embracing  the  whole  of  humanity, — the  opera- 
tion of  God  which  maintAins  and  rules  the  world,  and  guides 
^very  development  of  humanity.  Continually,  in  spite  of  the 
pre^^ence  of  sin,  Gk)d  has  not  left  Himself  without  witness  as 
regards  men,  but  has  gradually  dispersed  them  over  the  earth, 
.and  has  so  guided  them,  that,  after  they  had  more  or  less  for- 
gotten TTiTTi^  they  might  seek  and  find  Him,  who  was  so  near  to 
all,  that  in  Him  they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being  (Acts 
xvii  25-28,  xiv.  16  £)• 

But  Gk>d  had  not  restricted  Himself  to  this  general  course  of 
operation,  but  assisted  it  by  another  line  of  action  at  first  applied 
to  the  Old  Testament  theocracy.  By  this  a  peculiar  relation  is 
established  between  the  children  of  Abraham — ^those,  namely, 
springing  fix)m  Jacob  or  Israel — and  God  as  their  covenant  God. 
This  relation  Paul  highly  esteems,  stating  it  to  be  a  peculiar  pre- 
eminence (Bom.  iii  1  £,  ix.  4  £).  The  nation  are  the  children 
of  God  (Bom.  ix.  4,  5) ;  to  them  belong  the  Bo^a  (according  to 
some,  the  B6^  Oeov  which  dwelt  in  the  temple,  but  perhaps 
generally  the  glory  of  the  theocratical  nation),  the  covenants  (the 
oft-repeated  covenant),  the  giving  of  the  law  and  the  divine  ser- 
vice involved  in  it,  the  promises  combined  with  it,  and  the  fathers 
who  stood  in  a  close  covenant  relation  to  Gk)d.  All  these  advan- 
tages are  (Som.  iii  2)  combined  in  one,  "  that  unto  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God."  The  highest  prerogative  is,  how- 
over,  that  this  nation  forms  the  substratum  of  the  redemption  and 
was  the  immediate  subject  of  Jesus'  ministry.  All  these  advan- 
tages are  also  hinted  at  in  Eph.  ii  12  ;  and  generally  they  are  a 
subject  which  the  apostle  several  times  expressly  dwells  upon,  as 
it  was  necessaiy  for  him  to  analyse  the  nature  of  this  relation 
in  all  respects.  In  the  economy  of  the  covenant  relation,  the 
apostle  distinctly  distinguishes  two  periods,  which  are  set  forth  in 
GaL  iii 

The  pre-Moaaic  period  i$  the  patriarchal,  depending  upon  the 
divine  revelation  made  to  the  patriarch  of  the  Israelitish  people, 
by  which  the  theocratical  relation  was  established  as  a  relation 
peculiar  to  this  peopla  This  was  done  by  the  divine  promise, 
xmited  with  circumcision,  as  the  sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant 
(Eom  iv.  13-21;  GaL  iii  16-22;  Eom  ix.  4-8  1.).  In  this 
pi-e-Mosaic  period  the  promise  was  the  chief  matter;  and  its 
purport  was,  that  Abraham  was  the  heir  of  the  world  which 
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should  come  to  him  as  inheritor,  and  that  mankind  should  become 
the  children  of  Abraham.  Therein  is  placed  the  whole  fiaaiXeia 
rod  6eoi5,  the  Messianic  kingdom.  All  was  to  devolve  upon  the 
seed  of  Abraham  in  the  first  place,  and  stride  on  Christ  (GaL 
iiL  16),  the  Son  being  in  a  wider  sense  described  as  heir  of  all 
things  (Heb.  i  2).  The  Jews  naturally  interpreted  the  fcXrfpopofux^ 
rov  Koafiov  as  a  material  domination  of  the  whole  world  by  the 
Jewish  nation ;  but  Paul  interprets  it  spiritually,  making  Abraham 
"  the  father  of  many  nations,"  not  merely  materially  but  spiri- 
tually, in  the  fullest  sense,  through  the  salvation  in  Christ,  which 
passed  on  from  Abraham's  race  to  many  nations  imder  the  con- 
dition of  faith.  The  evXoyla  rov  ^Afipaafi  is,  that  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  were  to  receive  a  blessing  which  proceeded  from  him, 
and  were  to  rejoice  in  this  blessing.  Yet  the  promise  is  not  a 
one-sided  one  on  God's  part,  it  is  an  agreement  (Gral  iii.  1 7), — 
certainly  in  this  passage  in  a  peculiar  sense  as  a  testament,  Sia- 
OrjKTj,  cf  ver.  15, — also  in  the  ordinary  sense,  and  even  in  the 
plural  (Rom.  ix.  4),  the  one  theocratical  part  in  the  old  covenant 
having  been  concluded  in  more  than  one  way,  first  in  the  patri- 
archal and  then  in  the  Mosaical  period.  Even  in  the  patriarchal 
times  the  promise  was  combined  with  a  requisition  which  was  sym- 
bolized in  circumcision ;  but  the  promise  was  not  given  on  account 
of  circumcision.  This  is  shown  by  Paul  in  Rom.  iv.,  thereby 
removing  the  scruple  against  the  Sucaioavinj  i/c  ^tore©?  which 
was  caused  to  the  Jewishly  inclined  by  the  spirit  of  theocracy, 
which,  depending  on  the  law,  made  the  divine  favour  consequent 
on  the  fulfilment  of  its  commands  (Rom.  x.  5;  GaL  iii  12). 
Paul  shows  that  the  original  foimdation  of  theocracy  was  not 
the  law,  but  the  promise  given  to  Abraham,  and  given  not  on 
accoimt  of  any  merit  of  works,  but  from  free  grace ;  and  that  he, 
from  whom  all  the  theocratical  pre-eminence  ot  Israel  sprung, 
received  the  divine  favour  on  accoimt  of  his  faithful  trust  in 
God,  essentially  in  the  same  way  as  the  Christian  attained  to 
ciKcuoavvri,  namely,  tih  i%  ^tore©?.  Abraham's  piety  chiefly 
consisted  in  his  faithful  trust  Three  great  acts  of  this  trustful- 
ness have  been  recorded :  his  going  out  from  his  fatherland  in 
accordance  with  the  divine  summons  and  promise  (Heb.  xi  8-10); 
his  faith  in  the  promise  of  a  son  (Heb.  xL  11) ;  and,  lastly,  his 
readiness,  at  the  divine  direction,  to  sacrifice  this  son,  on  whom 
the  promise  of  numerous  descendants  seemed  to  depend  (Helx 
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xi.  17-19).  God  looked  upon  this  faith  as  something  good,  as  a 
righteousness  well-pleasing  to  Him ;  and  therefore  he  is  called 
the  friend  of  God  (Jas.  ii  23;  Isa.  xli.  8;  2  Chron.  xx.  7). 
Abraham's  faith,  of  course,  did  not  relate  to  justifying  grace,  but 
to  the  God  who,  from  free  boimty,  granted  to  him  unmerited 
favour.  God's  blessing  always  presupposes  God's  favour;  and 
even  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  man  is  always  looked  upon  as  a 
sinner,  it  involves  also  the  divine  forgiveness.  Paul  expressed 
himself  in  this  way  about  Abraham  with  special  reference  to  the 
Christian  Zticaioavvri  and  Triari^  in  order  to  show  that  what  he 
asserted  in  respect  to  salvation  in  Christ  held  good  also  in  Abra- 
ham's relation  to  God,  namely,  that  it  depended,  not  on  merit, 
but  on  God's  grace  and  man's  faith,  and  included  both  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  justification  of  the  sinner  before  God.  Thus  does  the 
apostle  link  on  the  culminating  point  of  the  divine  dispensation 
in  Christ  to  its  historical  starting-point  in  Abraham.  Paul  lays 
particular  stress  upon  the  point  that  circumcision  was  not  the 
ground  of  the  acquisition  of  a  special  relation  to  God,  but  that 
it  was,  on  the  contrary,  only  the  sign  and  pledge  of  the  relation 
in  which  God  on  other  grounds  had  placed  Himself  in  respect 
to  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  Consequently  also  the  first 
groundwork  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  an  act  of 
God's  free  grace — ^the  free  choice  of  Abraham  and  his  race  (cf. 
Kom.  ix.  7-13).  It  was  so  perfectly  free,  that  all  the  children  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  were  not  included  in  this  relation, — ^not  on 
account  of  any  special  guilt  on  their  part,  but  only  that  the  uncon- 
ditional freeness  of  divine  grace  might  thus  be  fully  evidenced. 

The  Mosaical  period  is  described  as  the  vofiof:  (Gal  iii  1 7  flf.),  in 
which  the  circumcision  was  included.  The  law  contains  a  series 
of  special  divine  requisitions,  certainly  with  a  promise  added,  but 
merely  in  the  sense  that  salvation  belongs  only  to  him  who  ftdfils 
the  whole  law  (GaL  iii  12 ;  Eom.  x.  5),  whilst  a  curse  rests  upon 
every  one  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in 
the  law  to  do  them  (GaL  iii  10).  The  character  of  this  Old 
Testament  dispensation  is,  according  to  Paul,  strictly  divine  (Rom. 
ix.  4).  The  law  was  given  by  God  by  means  of  angels,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  people  through  Moses,  a  human  mediator.  That 
angels  ministered  in  the  giving  of  the  law  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
an  idea  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  (cf.  Acts  viL  53),  under 
the  notion  that  God  was  profaned  by  any  immediate  contact  with 
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the  world.  This  idea  of  God  is  not  adopted  by  Paul  and  Chris- 
tianity generally ;  but  the  intervention  of  angels  in  the  giving  of 
the  law  is  brought  forward  by  him  in  order  to  intimate,  taking  a 
standpoint  conceded  by  the  Jews,  that  this  institution  had  at 
least  no  pre-eminence  over  the  institution  of  the  promise.  The 
promise  was  given  directly  by  God  Himself;  the  law  was  not 
directly  given  to  the  Israelitish  people.  It  is,  however,  expressly 
stated  in  Ex.  iii  2  that  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
burning  bush,  but  no  mention  of  this  is  made  in  the  giving 
of  the  law.  But  the  law  was  ordained  not  only  through  the 
ministry  of  angels,  but  also  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  a  human 
mediator.  The  law  was  directly  confided  to  him  as  the  media- 
torial representative  of  the  whole  people  (c£  Acts  vii  35 ;  Deut 
v.  5).  The  law  having  been  ordained  by  God,  although  by  the 
hand  of  a  mediator,  to  it  belongs  equally  with  the  promise,  but 
therefore  also  in  necessary  agreement  with  the  promise,  the  cha- 
racter and  dignity  of  a  divine  institution.  In  this  two  points  are 
involved :  (1)  Divine  glory  and  invHird  holiness  hdong  to  ike  law 
(Eom.  ix.  4;  2  Cor.  iii  7-11).  It  was  a  divine  revelation,  and 
therefore  the  divine  splendour  and  fulness  of  light  overspread 
€ven  Moses ;  it  was  a  divine  lawgiving,  and  therefore  a  io^  was 
its  attribute.  The  law  is  therefore  divinely  framed,  holy,  just, 
xmd  true  (Eom.  vii  12),  of  a  spiritual  character  (ver.  14),  pro- 
ceeding from  God,  and  aiming  at  a  spiritual  life, — ^he  only  corre- 
sponding to  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  law  who  has  the  spiritual 
<arcumcision  of  the  heart  (Eom.  ii  29).  But  the  law  only  pos- 
sesses this  divine  distinction  in  that  (2)  it  Jtarmoniaes  wiOi  the 
promise.  It  cannot  be  intended  to  disannul  the  promise  (GraL 
iii  17,  c£  vers.  15,  21,  19,  20),  for  Grod  is  ona  He  it  is  who 
hath  given  both  the  promise  and  also  the  law, — ^the  God,  indeed, 
who  is  one  and  without  contradiction  in  Himself.  The  two 
institutions  must  therefore  harmonize  with  each  other ;  and  the 
promise  is  the  much  older  revelation,  having  been  given  430  years 
before  the  law.  The  law  was  given  for  another  purpose,  rm 
^apafida-eeav  x^^^'  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^PP^y  ^  check  to  sin ; 
but  its  first  result  was,  that  this  positive  law  is  infringed.  The 
law  therefore  became  the  means  of  making  man  conscious  of  sin, 
and  thus  of  bringing  it  to  maturity,  and  of  completely  developing 
it  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the  law  was  added  on  account  of 
transgression.     This,  too,  agrees  with  the  inner  nature  of  the  law. 
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for  the  law  is  not  able  to  give  life  (ver.  21) :  if  it  could,  then 
truly  righteousness  would  come  by  the  law.  Consequently  the 
promise  is  not  annulled  by  the  law^  the  intention  of  which  was 
not  to  foimd  a  righteousness  of  the  law,  the  law  being  to  be 
<xmsidered  as  a  waiBaryoryo^  ek  Xpurrov,  The  position  of  man, 
therefore,  was  not  essentially  altered  by  the  law.  The  law  was 
unable  to  free  man  &om  the  power  of  sin  and  death,  for  it  was 
hindered  and  weakened  in  its  effects  by  man's  evil  propensity 
(Kom.  viii.  2) :  it  coidd  not  fonwrot^a*  (GaL  iii  21).  So  fax  the 
law  was  but  a  form  of  religion  which  was  adapted  for  the  imma- 
ture (GaL  iv.  1-3),  and  appropriate  to  the  elementary  life  of 
mankind  stiU  living  in  sin  (ver.  3),  and  to  the  poor  and  weak 
rudiments  of  the  world  (ver.  9  ;  CoL  ii.  20).  It  certainly  pointed 
to  something  higher  and  better,  thus  showing  itself  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  lower  character.  Thus  it  was  the  a-Kih  r&v  fjbiKKovTfov 
(CoL  ii  17),  therefore  intended  to  be  temporary,  until  the  seed  of 
Abraham  came,  to  whom  the  promise  was  made  (GaL  iii  19),  and 
until  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father  (GaL  iv.  2).  The  law  is 
that  which  is  done  away  with  and  disappears  (2  Cor.  iii  11)  when 
He  shaU  arrive  for  whom  the  promise  was  intended  (GaL  iii.  19), 
when,  instead  of  sin  reigning  unto  death,  grace  through  J^sus  Christ 
shall  appear  as  the  ruling  principle  in  mankind  (Eom.  v.  21). 

Thus  even  in  pre-Christian  times  there  was  action  on  God's 
part  aiming  at  the  salvation  of  man.  Only  with  reference  to  this 
aim,  which  is  pointed  at  by  the  law,  has  God  allowed  the  condi- 
tion of  sin  or  admitted  it  into  His  plan  for  the  world.  He  has 
not  prevented  this  condition  (Acts  xiv.  16),  and  has  even  "  winked 
at  it"  (Acts  xvii  30).  He  passed  over  the  sins  committed  during 
the  pre-Christian  period  (Eom.  iii  25) ;  but  only  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  away  with  this  condition  by  means  of  the  redemp- 
tion (Bom.  xi  32),  and  in  the  interval  to  make  the  law  an  agent 
to  prepare  for  the  redemption  ((JaL  iii  22-25).  Certainly  sin 
would  thus  become  more  conscious  and  more  developed,  but  the 
consciousness  of  a  need  of  redemption  would  be  simultaneously 
promoted  and  animated ;  and,  so  far,  sin  finds  a  place  in  God's 
counsel  imder  the  presupposition  of  redemption. 

§  78.  The  BestOTotion  of  BigJUeoumess. 

From  the  last  paragraph,  we  see  that  Paul,  in  considering  the 
divine  agency  as  r^ards  man  in  the  guidance  of  the  world,  has 
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referred  it  all  to  redemption  as  its  aim  and  end,  and  that  he  has 
specially  set  forth  how,  in  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  God 
promised  redemption  (Eom.  i.  2),  previously  announced  it  (GaL 
iii  8 ;  Eom.  iv.  23  f.),  prefigured  it  by  shadows  (CoL  ii  17),  and 
psychologically  prepared  for  it  (Gkd.  iii  24).  But  the  apostle  is 
not  content  with  the  connection  established  between  that  which 
God  did  in  Christ  and  what  preceded  it,  but,  reverting  to  the  last 
teaches :  (1.)  That  God^  from  eternity,  in  virtue  of  His  free  vnU  of 
grace,  ordained  the  redemption  of  man  ;  His  counsel  being,  indeed, 
hidden  from  man  (1  Cor.  ii  7  fit;  Eom.  xvi  25;  EpL  iii  9; 
Col.  i  26),  and  made  manifest  but  incompletely  by  the  Old 
Testament  promise  (Eph.  iii  5;  Eom.  xvi  26),  being  first  fully 
revealed  in  its  actual  realization,  consequently,  through  the  gospel 
as  the  word  of  this  fulfilment  (Eph.  iii  5 ;  CoL  i  26 ;  Eom. 
xvi  25  f.;  1  Cor.  ii  9  f.).  Hence,  in  the  passages  quoted,  this 
divine  coimsel  is  styled  a  fivcrrfpiov  or  fivcnlipiov  rov  deKrifj^arro^ 
avTov  (Eph.  i  9).  A  fiwmjpiov  is  not  something  which  is  hidden 
and  remains  so,  but,  having  been  hidden  from  men,  is  revealed  to 
them  by  God.  Just  as  in  Eom.  xi  25  one  separate  point  in  the 
divine  plan  of  salvation — ^the  future  conversion  of  Israel  to  Christ 
— ^is  styled  by  Paul  a  fivtm^piov ;  and  likewise  the  statement  (1 
Cor.  XV.  5 1),  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changedf 
so  now  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  is  thus  characterized.  This 
counsel  of  God  is  an  eternal  one  (Eph.  i  4) ;  and  although  this 
verse  refers  in  the  first  place  to  the  choice  of  individuals  as  jwur- 
takers  in  salvation,  still,  if  this  choice  of  individuals  existed  wpo 
Karafio'XSj^:  Koa-fwv,  so  also  must  have  existed  the  fiwm^piov  nA 
6ekqfjLaTo<;  Qeov  in  respect  to  salvation  generally.  Paul,  then, 
desires  to  intimate  that  redemption  in  Christ  is  not  of  a  merely 
incidental  and  momentary  character,  but  that  it  is  something 
which  formed  an  essential  part  of  God's  plan  for  the  world. 
This  iivarripiov  is  made  known  to  us  tcarh  rifv  eifSotciav  avrw 
(Eph.  i  9),  which  again  is  according  to  His  free  purpose.  Both 
in  James  and  Peter  we  were  referred  back  to  an  eternal,  divine 
will  (Jas.  ii  5 ;  1  Pet  i  2,  20) ;  but  in  Pajd  we  find  a  more 
copious  reference  both  of  the  general  choice  and  also  of  the 
choice  of  individuals  to  the  eternal  counsel  of  God,  and  this 
counsel  has  its  prescribed  destination  in  Christ  (Eph.  i  4  t). 
That  which  (^od  has  made  known  to  us  as  to  the  fuxmipiot^  to5 
OeKfi/ioTo^  ainoO  refers   to  His  oUopofUa  rov  wkr^pfitiaTo^ 
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Kaip&v  (ver.  10),  at  the  date  when  all  the  various  epochs  had 
come  to  an  end — ol  tcacpol — which  God  had  settled  in  His  eternal 
will  both  as  to  duration  and  as  to  the  events  contained  in  them. 
When  all  these  terms  had  run  out,  then  Christ  appeared  (GaL 
iv.  4),  Kaipol^  ISioK,  i.e.  at  the  date  which  had  been  ordained  as 
best  fitting  (Tit.  i.  3),  xarci,  tccupov  (Eom.  v.  6).  The  divine 
counsel  for  the  redemption  of  man  has  therefore,  as  a  counsel,  a 
reference  to  Christ,  to  Him  who  was  to  appear  at  the  prescribed 
date,  after  aU  the  preceding  periods  had  passed.  The  counsel  goes, 
indeed,  so  far  as  to  gather  together  in  Christ  all  things  which  are 
in  heaven  or  earth  (Eph.  i  10).  This  counsel,  then,  embraces  the 
whole  of  humanity,  the  Gentiles  no  less  than  the  Jews ;  and  it  is 
just  this  universality  which  Paul  looks  upon  as  a  fjLv<m]piov, 
which  was  indeed  intimated  in  the  old  covenant,  but  is  revealed 
completely  in  the  new  covenant,  in  Christ  and  through  Christ 
(Eph.  iii.  6,  8).  God  is  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  as  weU  as  of 
the  Jews  (Eom.  iii.  29  f.),  and  Christ  as  the  intercessor  is  the 
Lord  who  is  rich  to  all  who  call  upon  Him  (Eom.  x.  12). 

Having  thus  seen  that  redemption  was  the  fulfilment  of  a 
divine  counsel  of  grace  which  existed  from  eternity,  which  fulfil- 
ment was  developed  organically  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  natu- 
rally results  that,  (2.)  The  creative  agency  of  God  also  hears  a 
refereTice  to  redemption.  God's  creative  agency  was  also  founded 
on  an  eternal  divine  will,  and  therefore  the  coomsels  both  of  the 
creation  and  the  redemption  of  the  world  are  connected  together ; 
the  created  world,  being  through  sin  at  enmity  with  God  and  dis- 
united in  itself,  is  brought  back  to  unity  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  re- 
ference to  redemption  in  the  divine  creative  agency  is  indubitably 
set  forth  in  the  later  Pauline  epistles,  most  of  all  in  CoL  i  In 
this  epistle  the  argument  of  the  apostle  is  directed  against  certain 
theosophico-Judaistic  errors,  according  to  which  the  salvation  of 
men  was  to  be  realized  through  the  intervention  of  some  higher 
spiritual  agency,  involving,  therefore,  an  improper  religious  vene- 
ration of  angels  (Col.  iL  18),  and  combined  with  this  an  anti-sen- 
sual asceticism  as  a  self-chosen  worship  of  Grod  (ver.  23).  These 
theories,  by  which  the  due  position  of  Christ  was  annulled  and 
the  whole  nature  of  Christianity  altered,  are  opposed  by  Paul,  by 
exalting  the  greatness  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  and  as  the  first-bom  of  every  creature  (CoL  i  15), 
and  entering  into  a  detailed  exposition  on  the  point.     In  his 
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view,  the  creation  of  the  world  is  thus  to  be  looked  npon :  that 
everything  was  created  in  an  inward,  essential  connection  with 
Christ  (&  ttvT^,  ver.  16),  and  indeed  both  through  Christ  (ZC 
avTov)  as  the  instrumental  and  intervening  cause,  and  also  eh 
avTop,  so  that  the  relation  of  everything  to  Him  is  not  merely 
momentary  but  continuous,  in  order  that  everything  shall  be  in 
a  continual  connection  with  Him,  and  shall  assist  in  His  gl(mfi- 
cation  The  world  is  therefore,  by  the  creation,  placed  in  this 
metaphysical  relation  to  Christ ;  and  not  only  is  He  the  uninter* 
rupted  agent  in  the  existence  of  the  world,  but  He  is  also,  accord- 
ing to  CoL  i  18  ff.,  the  head  of  His  body  the  Church,  and  throng 
Him  everything  is  reconciled  and  made  one. 

The  later  epistles  also  express  the  same  ideas,  especially  the 
passage  1  Cor.  viii  6.  God  is  represented  here  as  the  ultimate 
supreme  cause  of  all  things,  and  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  intervening  cause  of  everything.  Some  expositors  imderstand 
the  latter  portion  of  the  verse  as  referring  to  a  moral  creation. 
But  the  context,  and  the  Pauline  idea  of  the  Kvpto^,  are  not  in 
favour  of  this  interpretation  Kvpio^  has  not  a  mere  reference  to 
redemption  as  the  moral  redemption ;  but  as,  in  Paul's  view,  the 
redemption  itself  is  not  merely  a  redemption  from  sin,  but  also 
from  its  consequences,  and  includes  a  positive  glorification  not 
only  of  believing  humanity,  but  also  of  the  whole  /erla-i^  with 
which  humanity  is  connected  (Eom.  viii  19  flf.),  so  the  Bedeemer 
also  is  so  far  Lord,  inasmuch  as  redemption  generally,  and  not 
only  a  moral  spiritual  salvation,  is  dependent  upon  Him, — ^He 
cannot  bring  about  redemption  without  being  actually  Lord  of 
alL  According  to  Paul,  He  is  not  only  the  Lord  from  heav^i 
(1  Cor.  XV.  47),  and  the  Lord  of  glory  (1  Cor.  ii  8),  He  also,  as 
Bedeemer,  subdues  iraaav  apj^v  koI  iraa-av  i^owriav  KciX  Svvafuv, 
i.e.  all  might  and  power  which  hostilely  opposes  Gtod  in  the  uni- 
verse (1  Cor.  XV.  24-27),  so  that  Grod  has  put  all  things  under 
Him.  As  Bedeemer,  He  has  risen  again,  "that  He  might  be 
Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living"  (Bom.  xiv.  9).  It  is  then 
evident  that  the  term  Kvpio^  in  the  Pauline  teaching  embraces 
more  than  Him  merely  who  brings  about  moral  salvation.  Paul 
presupposes  the  realization  of  this  moral  salvation,  but  includes 
the  idea  that  He  who  brings  it  about  is  also  the  Lord  over  alL 
In  glancing  at  the  context  of  the  passage  1  Cor.  viii  6,  we  see 
that  the  apostle's  view  is  directed  towards  the  whole  world,  with 
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its  whole  contents,  embracing  every  sphere  of  life :  the  question 
is,  whether  there  is  a  plurality  of  KvpioL  and  Oeot  in  the  world  ? 
And  plainly  it  is  not  merely  the  complex  of  the  moral  creation 
which  is  spoken  of,  but  the  complex  of  all  things,  the  coflectiye 
existence  of  the  world.  This  is  quite  undisputed  as  regards  the 
first  portion  of  the  verse, — how  can  it  be  said  that,  in  the  second,  a 
worldly  existence  is  not  in  question  ?  Essentially  the  same  idea 
is  expressed  here  as  in  CoL  i  16,  according  to  which  passage  the 
creation  of  the  world  stands  in  relation  to  Christ  and  to  the  work 
of  redemption.  Hence  Christ  is  the  Mediator  of  redemption,  be- 
cause He  was  previously  the  Agent  in  the  existence  of  the  world. 
According  to  our  former  paragraph,  the  principle  of  redemption. 
is  the  redeemiriff  grace  of  God,  which  in  Jesus  Christ  presented 
itself  in  the  fulness  of  times  in  man's  history.  An  essential 
feature  here  is,  that  in  Adam  and  his  descendants  sin  was  the 
ruling  principle,  and  as  such  producing  death ;  but  in  the  period 
of  redemption  grace  is  the  ruling  principle,  and  brings  about 
BiKcuoawTf  and  ^anf  auovio<:  instead  of  sin  and  death,  through  the 
intervention  of  Jesus  Christ  as  our  Lord  (c£  Kom.  v.  15,  iii  24 ; 
EpL  ii  8,  i.  7 ;  Tit.  ii  11).  Xdpi^  is  God's  unmerited  goodnesa 
towards  His  creatures,  especially  towards  sinful  men.  In  it& 
more  general  signification  it  is  expressed  by  ar/aTnj  (Eom.  v.  8 ; 
EpL  ii  4),  and  by  ptP^oron/^  (Eph.  ii  7 ;  Tit  iii  4).  The  term 
is  most  closely  defined  in  Tit.  ii  11 :  ij  x^/oi?  rov  Oeov  ^  o-omj- 
pu>9 ;  c£  iii  4  :  ypri<rr6rri^  luu  <f>i\av0pa>7rla  rod  aoyrrjpo^  fifi&v 
Oeov,  ''EXeo^  specially  denotes  the  divine  goodness  towards  the 
unhappy  (Eph.  ii  4;  Eom.  xi  31,  32).  Bedemption  is  expressed 
by  aSxTcu,  (roi>$fjv(u  (cf  1  Tim.  i  15;  Tit.  iii  5),  and  hence 
(r<oTr}pia  (1  Thess.  v.  9).  Christ,  therefore,  is  distinctively  called 
a-ayrrip  (2  Tim  i  10 ;  Tit  ii  13),  although  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
God  is  also  so  called,  as  the  final  cause  of  redemption  and  the 
Sender  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Tim  i  1,  ii  3,  iv.  10;  Tit  iii  4). 
The  expression  diroXvrpaxn^,  often  used  by  Paul,  denotes  the 
mode  of  redemption  as  a  ransoming  (Eom.  iii  24 ;  EpL  i  7).  It 
refers  to  the  liability  to  pxmishment,  and  includes  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  combining  therefore  the  idea  of  aaOrjpac  with  the  closer 
definition  of  a  (rtaOfjvai  cnrb  r^  opyrj*:  (Eom.  v.  9).  From  what 
has  gone  before,  we  see  that,  as  explained  by  Paul,  redemption  is 
essentially  brought  about  by  Christ,  and  that  all  that  is  contained 
in  redemption  proceeds  fix)m  and  is  grounded  in  Him,  ultimately. 
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however,  of  course  in  GoA  The  Pauline  teaching  as  to  the  redemp- 
tion is  based,  therefore,  upon  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  and  we  get 
the  following  divisions :  (1.)  Jesus  Christ  the  Redeemer,  His  person 
and  office ;  (2.)  Redemption  itself  as  the  completed  work  of  Christ ; 
(3.)  The  reference  to  God  in  this  teaching  as  to  redemption 

§  79.  Jesu^i  Christ  the  Redeemer — His  Person. 

In  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  general,  he 
does  not  place  the  Christological  element  in  the  foreground.  We 
may  see  how  strongly  the  anthropological  element  prevails  in 
Paul's  views,  by  noticing  how  much  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians  is  devoted  to  the  relation  between  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
and  how  little  is  ex  professo  taught  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  (GraL 
ii.  20,  iv.  1-7).  This  subject  is  more  dwelt  upon  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans ;  but  if  we  consider  the  extent  of  its  dogmatic 
exposition,  we  find  the  passages  relating  to  the  person  of  Christ  are 
but  scanty  as  compared  with  the  anthropological  element.  The 
deficiency  in  the  Christology  is  nevertheless  only  comparative, 
and  does  not  prevent  the  apostle,  who  derives  all  redemption 
from  Christ,  from  reverting  in  many  instances  to  His  persoa 
And  by  the  fact  that  Paul  always  sets  this  forth  as  essentially 
the  chief  matter  (c£  Rom.  v.  12-21;  1  Cor.  xv. ;  Rom.  viii  3; 
GaL  iv.  1-7 ;  EpL  l  9,  10,  19 ;  CoL  i  13-22),  we  are  justified 
in  giving  it  the  first  place  in  our  exposition  of  his  teaching. 

Paul  also  does  not  omit  to  adopt  into  his  teaching  the  chief 
points  of  Christ's  historical  appearance  upon  earth,  induding  the 
subsequent  exaltation,  and  asserting  for  it  an  essential  relation  to 
redemption  as  the  work  of  Christ  in  a  more  complete  and  detailed 
mode  than  Peter's.  For  whenever  Paul  derives  redemption  from 
Christ,  it  is  always  pre-eminently,  and  almost  always  expressly, 
Jesus  Christ,  who  died,  rose  again,  and  is  exalted  for  its.  So  abso- 
lutely and  essentially  does  Paul  combine  redemption  and  the  effects 
of  redemption  in  believers  with  the  person  of  Christ,  that  he  shows 
the  greatest  predilection  for  uniting  it  not  only  with  the  nature  of 
His  person,  but  also  with  aU  the  chief  phases  of  His  appearance, 
His  lowliness  and  His  exaltation,  His  sufferings  and  death.  This, 
and  also  the  feet  that  Paul  had  in  view  to  represent  the  pecu- 
liarity of  Christianity,  and  therefore  the  work  of  redemption  in 
all  its  distinction  from  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  are  the 
causes  why  he  was  compelled,  more  than  Peter,  to  dwell  upon  the 
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inner  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ  as  distinguished  from  all 
other  men.  We  have,  indeed,  found  Peter  expressing  most 
decisively  that  Christ  is  the  only  sinless  One,  and  the  Prince  of 
life ;  but  he  does  not  go  beyond  this  in  definite  explanation  as 
to  the  inner  nature  of  the  person  of  Christ  This  explanation 
is  exactly  what  we  find  in  Paul.  He  desires  to  represent  that 
it  is  a  general  need  of  mankind  that  they  should  be  reconciled 
and  redeemed, — a  need,  indeed,  which  is  satisfied  in  Christ  alone, 
who  is  something  new  and  higher  as  regards  both  aU  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  and  also  the  entire  universe  (the  latter  idea  is 
chiefly  set  forth  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians).  In  contexts 
of  this  kind  we  find  the  principal  Christological  references  in 
the  Pauline  epistles ;  they  are  more  rare  when  called  forth  by 
special  motives  (Phil  ii.  4  £f. ;  2  Cor.  viii  9  ;  passages  in  which  a 
practically  didactic  aim  inspires  them). 

As  regards  Paul's  special  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  its  human  aspect  is,  in  the  first  place,  often  brought 
forward,  and  Christ  is  very  decidedly  considered  as  man.  He  is 
bonjL  of  woman  (GaL  iv.  4) ;  of  the  theocratic  race  of  Israel,  a 
descendant  of  David  and  Abraham  (Rom.  ix.  3-5,  i.  3 ;  2  Tim. 
ii  8  ;  GaL  iii  16),  and  therefore  made  under  the  law  (GaL  iv.  4) ; 
living  like  man  upon  earth,  especially  in  all  human  lowliness 
(PhiL  ii  7,  8 ;  and  thus  the  <rhp^  in  Eom.  i  3  is  to  be  taken  as 
an  expression  of  the  collective  existence  of  mankind) ;  He  was 
crucified  (1  Cor.  i  23;  2  Cor.  xiiL  4);  was  dead  and  buried 
(1  Cor.  XV.  3,  4),  and  rose  again  on  the  third  day  (1  Cor.  xv.  4, 
both  "  according  to  the  Scriptures ") ;  He  was  exalted  to  heaven 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Rom.  viii  34 ;  CoL  iii.  1 ;  PhiL  ii  9-11; 
Eph.  i  20-22).  These  points  in  His  earthly  life  are,  however, 
not  mentioned  merely  as  such,  but  as  facts  by  which  redemption 
was  brought  about.  Very  frequently,  too,  even  His  human 
nature  and  life's  history  are  so  mentioned,  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  apostle  desires  to  -describe  Him  not  as  mere  man,  and  that 
humanity  is  ascribed  to  HinoL  in  a  peculiar  sense.  The  appella- 
tion of  Tnan  simply  is  very  seldom  applied  to  Christ  by  Paul. 
Besides  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  where  the  man  Christ  Jesus  is  mentioned  as 
the  Mediator  between  God  and  men,  we  find  in  the  earlier  epistles 
the  passage  1  Cor.  xv.  21,  where,  however,  the  parallel  with  the 
first  man  Adam  asserts  for  Christ  a  peculiar  position  as  regards 
the  rest  of  mankind.     Therefore  in  the  same  connection  (vers. 
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45-49)  there  is  ascribed  to  Him,  as  the  ecr^aro?  *AZafi  or  Bev- 
Tepo9  ca/Opomo^,  a  very  essential  pre-eminence  over  Adam  the  first 
man.     The  same  relation  exists  in  Eom  v.  15-21,  where  Adam 
appears  as  the  Tinro<;  of  Christ,  both  being  starting-points  of  a  col- 
lective life  among  mankind.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  vers.  15-17 
show,  in  addition  to  this  similarity,  a  twofold  difference,  the  con- 
trast presented  by  the  two  kinds  of  collective  life,  one  being  de- 
struction, the  other  being  salvation ;  and  also  the  superiority  of  the 
effects  produced  by  Christ     The  different  causes  of  these  effects 
are  also  set  forth  (sin  and  grace,  ver.  15  ;  judgment  and  free 
gift,  ver.  16);  also  the  mode  of  the  effect  (death  and  salvation, 
vers.  15,  17).     In  all  this  Christ  excels  His  type.     That  a  mere 
moral  relation  is  not  intended  here  is  evident  from  a  comparison 
with  1  Cor.  XV.  47-49.    The  first  man  was  a  -^vj^  ^&aa,  but  the 
second  Adam  is  a  'jrvevfia  ^axyiroiovp  (ver.  45),  and  therefore  not 
of  earth,  but  heavenly, — indeed, "  the  Lord  from  heaven  "  (ver.  47). 
Christ  is,  too,  eueiiv  rov  Oeov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  so  that  the  glory  of 
God  was  reflected  or  manifested  in  Him  (ver.  6) ;  in  the  midst 
even  of  His  humiliation,  when  He  was  crucified.  He  was  Kvpio^ 
T§9  Sofj79  (1  Cor.  ii  8).     Paul,  moreover,  asserts  the  absolute 
sinlessness  of  the  person  of  Christ :  He  is  6  firj  yvoif^.  ofiaprlap, 
that  is.  He  had  not  experience  of  sin  as  personal  sin  in  Himself 
(2  Cor.  V.  21 ;  Eom.  v.  18  ;  PhiL  ii  6).     The  Bucalm/ia,  ie.  the 
action  which  through  its  righteousness   supplies    the  want  of 
another  (Bom.  v.  18),  is  perhaps  mentioned  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  one  action  of  Christ's  death,  but  so  mentioned,  that 
this  deed  of  obedience  is  considered  by  Paul  as  only  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  a  whole  life  lived  in  complete  unbroken  obedience 
towards  God  (cf.  PhiL  ii  8).     The  idea  of  sinlessness  is  also 
involved  in  that  of  a  sacrificial  offering,  which  must  be  faultless, 
and  also  in  the  consideration  of  Christ  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
life,  free  from  death ;  for  as  death  came  by  sin,  so  this  life  must 
come  by  its  contrary.     The  Kvpio^  i^  ovpavov,  who  is  the  Trvevfia 
fttKwrotoOi/,  must  therefore  be  sinless.     Sinlessness  seems  so  neces- 
sarily united  with  Paul's  idea  of  Christ,  that  it  may  thus  be  ex- 
plained why  there  are  so  few  passages  in  which  he  expressly  sets 
it  forth.     In  those  passages  also  where  Christ  is  not  spoken  of  as 
the  first  man,  Paul  supposes  some  higher  element  besides  the 
human  in  the  person  of  Christ.    This  is  specially  evident  in  Eom. 
i  3,  where  Christ  is  designated  the  Son  of  God  even  in  the  lower 
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element  of  His  personality :  rov  yepofioHjv  he  {nripfiaro^  AafiiB, 
Karh  adpKa  (cf.  Eom.  ix.  5 ;  GaL  iv.  4). 

As  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  the  apostle  expresses  himself 
with  some  caution,  indeed  with  a  certain  amount  of  restriction. 
In  1  Tim.  iii  16  it  is  briefly  said  of  Him;  i^>av€p(i>0ri  hf  a-apxL 
Here,  however,  the  idea  of  the  citp^  denotes  the  vehicle  of  the 
manifestation  more  than  the  nature  of  the  i)erson  appearing.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  expressions  in  FhiL  iL  7,  8,  ip  ofiomfioTc 
av0pca7r<ov  yeuofievo^  koX  (ryriiuiri,  evpeOeU  ^  avOpayiro^,  are  of  a 
more  cautious  character,  because  He  is  not  merely  man,  but  His 
becoming  man  is  made  a  self-renimciation.  Paul,  however,  goes 
further  in  Bohl  viiL  3  :  God  sent  His  Son,  not  only  clad  in  trhp^ 
generally,  but  more  exactly  in  a  a-dp^,  which  is  in  the  likeness  of 
<r^|  ofiapria^  i,e,  is  similar  to  the  sin-burdened  crA/>^  of  existing 
humanity ;  still  it  is  not  precisely  and  simply  the  same  trap^  as 
ours.  And  its  being  said  that  He  was  fi)f  yvov^  dfiaprtav  must 
be  imderstood  as  implying  that  He  had  not  even  the  afiaprla 
natural  to  the  <7a/)|, — ^not  only  that  He  was  without  actual  sin, 
but  also  that  <rA/)|  which,  as  we  are  already  aware,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  actual  hriSupJa  and  dfiaprlck 

Another  question  now  arises,  which  has  been  lately  a  subject 
of  discussion.  If  Christ,  although  a  descendant  of  Adam  /card 
cdpKa,  had  not  the  principle  of  death  in  Him,  how  was  it  possible 
for  Him  to  die  ?  Baur  thought  that  this  could  only  be  explained 
by  the  presupposition  that,  however  much  the  ideas  of  flesh,  sin, 
and  death  are  mutually  conditional,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
cdp^  by  itself  alone  may  be  looked  upon  ds  mortal  But,  accord- 
ing to  Paul,  Christ  died  only  on  accoimt  of  sin  (Bom.  vi.  10). 
Of  course  He  had  not  the  adp^  which  is  subject  to  death — ^the 
<rhp^  afjutpria^,  and  therefore  also  of  Oavdrov  and  rairemMTeax; 
(Phil  iiL  21).  He  had  put  on  the  adp^  only  as  a  ofjLoUofia  aapKo^ 
afiaprlw;  (Bom.  viii  3) ;  and  it  would  therefore  doubtless  have 
been  in  His  power,  by  means  of  the  principle  of  life  dwelling  in 
Him,  to  glorify  His  adp^  without  dying,  just  as  it  was  afterwards 
glorified  by  His  death  and  resurrection.  His  not  having  done 
this  forms  an  element  in  His  self-renimciation  and  humiliation : 
in  this  point,  of  His  own  free  will  He  made  Himself  equal  to  us, 
and  by  His  volimtary  death  placed  His  chp^  in  a  relation  to  sin 
and  death  which  in  itself  it  did  not  intrinsically  possess. 

We  still  have  to  discuss  the  idea  of  the  <ra/>|  in  the  person  of 
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Jesus,  with  reference  to  certain  opinions  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  It  has  been  thought  (Zeller,  Theol.  Jahrh, 
i  1)  that  the  tra/of,  which  is  of  course  most  usually  named  when 
the  incarnation  even  of  the  higher  principle  is  spoken  of,  is  to 
be  taken  in  a  quite  exclusive  sense,  and  that  therefore  a  mere 
human  corporeality  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of 
a  human  souL  This  idea  is  thought  to  apply  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament generally,  but  especially  to  the  teaching  of  Paul  In 
opposition  to  this  opinion,  it  may  be  said,  as  is  in  fact  allowed, 
that  the  idea  of  the  aap^  is  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  cha- 
racter, and  is  in  no  way  limited  to  the  mere  body,  but  includes 
human  nature  generally,  expressing  as  it  does  the  whole  idea  of 
man's  sinful  nature.  At  all  events,  therefore,  the  crhp^  may  be 
understood  more  comprehensively.  But  this  comprehension  be- 
comes almost  a  certainty  when  we  notice  how,  in  Paul's  view, 
corporeality  is  always  considered  as  inseparable  from  the  •^o'X'?' 
that  a&iJM  as  <r&iia  is  also  '^xtxjlkov  (1  Cor.  xv.  44),  and  that  the 
-^1^^  fwo-a  is  placed  with  it  (ver.  45  ;  cf  Rom.  iii  20).  This  is 
so  invariably  the  case,  that  the  idea  captcL/co^  in  the  sense  of 
sinful  includes  in  itseK  the  idea  ^jrv)(iK6<;.  An  appeal  has 
further  been  made  to  the  complete  harmony  between  this  idea 
of  Christ's  assumed  humanity  being  mere  corporeality  and  the 
work  of  redemption.  It  is  said  that>  in  Paul's  view,  redemption 
consists  in  the  a-dp^,  as  the  principle  of  sin,  being  deprived  of  its 
power  by  the  death  of  Christ,  and  that  the  work  of  redemption 
was,  consequently,  merely  the  laying  down  of  the  bodily  lifa 
But,  in  the  first  place,  redemption  includes  another  essential, 
which  leads  us  much  further,  viz.  the  spiritual  regeneration  which 
is  followed  by  the  bodily  glorification.  But  even  the  death  of 
Christ  in  itself  presupposes  something  further,  as  its  redeeming 
character  must  certainly  consist  in  something  more  than  the 
mere  putting  an  end  to  a  a-dp^ :  it  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  a 
moral  action  which  requires  a  spiritual  principle  in  the  nature  of 
the  incarnate  One  which  is  susceptible  of  obedience.  His  work 
appears  to  have  been  an  act  of  moral  obedience  of  this  kind 
(Horn.  V.  18  ff. ;  PhiL  ii  8).  What  He  must  have  been  for  this 
end  is  expressed  in  the  context  of  the  latter  passage  in  the  words> 
fiop<f>r}v  BovXov  \afi(!)v  (ver.  7).  When,  hereunto,  He  took  upon 
Him  the  ofioloDfia  dvOpdnrcDv,  there  was  certainly  involved  the 
assumption  of  a  '^v)(fi ;  for  only  through  it,  could  He  be  a  hovhxy;. 
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— ^not  through  the  a-ap^  alone,  and  also  not  in  His  higher  nature, 
to  which  the  position  of  SovXjo<;  is  altogether  alien.  Besides  all 
this,  the  hypothesis  of  His  complete  humanity  is  also  involved  in 
the  way  in  which  the  apostle  so  emphatically  sets  forth  the  sin- 
lessness  of  Jesus. 

We  may  now  adduce  as  an  element  in  Paul's  teaching,  that 
in  the  manifested  Christ  there  was  a  pre-existing  divine  prin- 
ciple, and,  indeed,  a  personal  principle  which  in  the  fulness  of 
time  entered  into  humanity,  and  in  this  way  assimied  the  ofioUnfia 
capKo^  d/jLapTia<;  (Eom*  viii  3),  and  thus  became  like  to  men,  yet 
without  sin.  But  being  sent  by  God  in  this  "  likeness,"  His  aap^ 
was  a  mortal  but  not  a  sinful  adp^ ;  yet  because  it  was  mortal,  it 
was  subject  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  a  mortal  corporeality,  and 
so  far  led  to  a  capability  of  temptation  in  Christ.  But  in  virtue 
of  the  fulness  of  divine  life  which  was  in  Him,  He  subdued  the 
whole  development  of  any  temptation  to  sin,  and  by  the  special 
spiritual  power  of  life  in  Him  glorified  this  a-dp^,  although  it  was 
the  6/ioioDfia  aapKO<;  afiapria^;. 

Our  consideration  of  the  Pauline  conception  of  the  human  side 
in  Jesus  has  shown  us  that  the  apostle  ascribes  to  Him,  even  as 
man,  a  distinguished  position  as  regards  the  rest  of  humanity :  cf. 
Eph.  L  20-23,  where  He  appears  as  one  who  appeared  humanly, 
but  through  death  was  exalted  over  all  We  now  have  to  consider 
those  passages  in  which  the  apostle  dwells  plainly  on  the  super- 
natural side  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Among  these  are  the  Chris- 
tological  passages,  CoL  i  15-20  and  Phil  ii  6-11.  Here  the 
higher  element  takes  the  lead,  and  the  lower  follows.  Because 
this  is  so  decidedly  the  case  in  the  later  epistles  only,  an  infer- 
ence has  been  drawn  that  the  different  passages  were  based  on  a 
different  idea  of  the  person  of  Christ  Some  look  upon  this  as 
only  a  development  of  Paul's  doctrine;  but  others  have  con- 
sidered the  two  elements  as  irreconcilable,  and  that  the  lower 
idea  belongs  to  the  earlier,  and  the  higher  idea  to  the  later  epistles ; 
that  Paul's  idea  of  Christ  appears  to  be  oi  the  one  man  in  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  pre-eminently  worked,  and  that  this  idea  became 
elevated  at  a  subsequent  period  to  that  ot  divine  greatness  ;  that 
the  idea  of  the  pre-existenco  was  not  a  Pauline  one,  and  that  the 
later  epistles  in  which  this  idea  is  set  forth  are  therefore  non-Pauline. 

But  these  opinions  as  to  the  Christology  of  the  older  epistles 
are  not  justified  by  the  results  ot  exact  investigation.     On  the 
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contrary,  tlie  earlier  will  be  found  to  contain  the  same  exalted  idea 
of  Christ  as  the  later  epistles,  although  this  idea  is  only  intimated 
in  isolated  passages,  and  not  so  purposely  laid  down.  The  pas- 
sage Eom.  L  3  f.  has  been  much  appealed  to  in  order  to  show 
that  Paul  looked  upon  Christ  as  a  man  endowed  with  the  Spirit, 
and  after  His  death  divinely  exalted;  but  no  proof  of  this  is 
aflforded  by  the  passage.  Paul  here  distinguishes  two  sides  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  by  applying  to  the  common  subject  vm 
0€ov,  a  denomination  peculiar  to  each  of  the  two  predicates,  in 
respect  to  which  name  the  predicate  is  suitable.  As  certainly, 
therefore,  as  the  ahp^  was  not  something  merely  working  in 
Christ,  but  was  a  constituting  element  of  His  person  in  His 
earthly  life,  so  was  the  'rrvevfia  something  which  formed  an  ele- 
ment of  His  person.  The  irvevfia  ar^uaavvri^  is  also  something 
different  from  what  is  elsewhere  called  mvevfia  Srfiov ;  and  this 
particular  term  is  purposely  selected  here.  It  must  not  be  ex- 
plained as  merely  the  principle  of  life  in  its  widest  acceptance ; 
but  the  irvevfia,  which  was  an  element  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is 
the  irvevfia  of  drfiaxrvprj  as  it  occurs  in  the  LXX. — divine  subli- 
mity, the  attribute  of  the  B^"»5  C^^-  *^®  author's  Tubinger  Weth- 
nacTUsprogramm  for  1834).  It  must  not  be  said  that  Christ  is 
attested  as  the  Son  of  (Jod  by  the  Trvevfui  ar/uaauvrj^,  but  that 
Christ,  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  irvevfia  a/ytcoavin}<;,  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  the  resurrection.  Thus  Christ  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  a-dp^ ;  and,  on  the  other,  an  exalted  divine  Spirit. 
It  is  an  important  point  that  the  Christology  of  the  older  epistles 
confirm  our  interpretation,  as  they  nowhere  state  that  the  irvevfia 
was  operative  in  Christ,  but  that  Christ  Himself  was  the  life-giv- 
ing Spirit  (1  Cor.  XV.  45), — ^indeed,  that  He  is  to  irveviia  (2  Cor. 
iii  17  f.).  Therefore  it  is  most  decidedly  the  doctrinal  form  of 
the  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  that  Christ  is  the  Lord  =  the 
Spirit,  or  the  life-giving  Spirit.  Thus  Paul  calls  the  Spirit  dwell- 
ing in  believers  the  irvevfia  Xptarov,  so  that  Christ  Himself  dwells 
in  them  (Eom.  viii.  9 ;  EpL  iii.  17 ;  Gal  ii.  29).  By  interpret- 
ing Eom.  L  3  f.  in  the  above-named  sense,  we  are  consequently 
quite  in  harmony  with  the  older  epistles  generally.  We  are  thus 
led  back  to  the  definitions  of  the  older  epistles  which  we  before 
mentioned :  Christ  is  the  Kvpvo^  ef  ovpavov  (1  Cor.  xv.  45),  the 
Lord  of  glory,  the  image  of  God,  €Iko)v  Seov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  In 
addition,  Christ,  as  pre-existent,  was  efficacious  long  before  His 
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human  appearance,  namely,  in  the  journey  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  4).  He  is,  indeed,  the  one 
Kvpco^  8i'  o5  ra  wdvra  (1  Cor.  viii  6).  He  is  the  pre-exist- 
ing One  who  appeared  upon  earth,  having  been  sent  by  God 
(Eom.  viii  3 ;  GaL  iv.  4).  The  "  sending "  seems  to  point  to 
the  lower  idea  of  Christ,  but  we  must  take  into  accoimt  the 
addition,  that  He  came  "  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh."  The 
apostle,  then,  does  not  look  upon  Him  as  originally  and  essen- 
tially man ;  but  that  His  human  appearance  was  something  of 
a  secondary  nature,  the  crApf  being  an  addition  to  that  which 
Christ  was  before.  Not  only  is  Jesus  shown  to  be  a  pre-exist- 
ing principle  by  the  thus  modified  idea  of  His  being  sent,  but  He 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  so  in  1  Cor.  viii  6,  where  it  is  sstid 
that  by  Him  all  things  exist  He  is  the  image  of  God,  and  is 
the  Spirit,  the  divine  life  (certainly  as  em  exact  image) ;  He  is 
also  the  principle  which  makes  alive,  from  whom  all  life  goes 
forth  to  the  world,  that  is,  by  His  agency.  The  nature  which  is 
here  ascribed  to  Christ  is  exactly  that  which  He  must  possess  in 
order  to  be  a  Eedeemer,  so  that  all  life,  all  sanctification,  and  all 
making  free,  proceed  from  Him. 

In  turning  to  the  Christology  of  the  later  epistles,  we  find  that 
the  EpisUe  to  the  Ephesians  sets  forth,  in  the  first  place,  only  the 
resurrection  and  ascension  which  followed  the  death  of  Christ, 
and  surveys  His  nature  and  dignity  from  the  lower  side  as  de- 
veloped in  His  history  (Eph.  i  20—23) ;  but  the  epistle  also  con- 
tains a  passage,  ch.  iv.  8-11,  according  to  which  this  exaltation 
of  Christ  after  His  death  was  preceded  by  a  lowering,  a  descend- 
ing down  to  earth,  which  must  be  based  on  an  original  condition 
of  exaltation.  Paul,  in  quoting  in  ver.  8,  Ps.  Ixviii  18,  shows 
that  if,  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  a  result  of  the  exaltation  of 
God  that  men  should  offer  to  Him  gifts  of  homage  (Ps.  Ixviii  18  ; 
Isa.  Ix.  V),  the  same  results  follow  the  ascension  of  Christ  (1  Pet. 
ii  5  ;  Rom  xii.  1).  But  these  gifts  of  homage  presuppose  God's 
gifts  of  grace  to  men,  and  Paul  makes  the  participation  of  them 
dependent  on  the  ascension  of  Jesus ;  so  also  Jesus  Himself 
(John  xvi  7,  cf.  vii  37),  and  Peter  (Acts  ii  33,  cf.  32).  Through 
this  exaltation  Jesus  became  the  head  of  the  Church  (Eph.  i. 
22,  23) ;  but  this  exaltation  presupposes  a  humiliation,  which 
again  points  back  to  a  previous  condition  of  sublimity. 

This  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  is  very  prominently  brought  for- 
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ward  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians  and  Colossians.     In  PhiL 
iL  6-11,  the  apostle,  in  his  exhortation  to  humble  self-denial  and 
self-renunciation,  reverts  to  Christ  as  a  model     He  starts  from 
Christ's  original  likeness  to  God,  and  the  position  and  circum- 
stances corresponding  to  this  likeness,  and  then  speaks  of  His 
appearance  on  earth  as  a  self-renimciation,  and  also  of  His  self- 
himiiliation  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  which  was 
followed  by  His  exaltation.     It  is  at  all  events  certain  that  the 
superhuman  dignity,  ehac  laa  0€^,  which  Paul  ascribes  to  Christ 
after  His  death,  is  not  something  absolutely  new,  but  that  He 
previously  was  iv  fiop(f>f)  ©eou.     Here,  therefore,  we  have  the 
same  view  which  we  find  amply  set  forth  in  the  older  epistles, 
and  especially  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians, — ^that  there 
was  an  original  exaltedness,  from  which  Christ  lowered  Himself 
to  His  earthly  existence.     The  view  taken  of  His  higher  nature 
and  its  pre-existence  is  still  more  fully  developed  in  CoL  i  13-20 
(cf  iL  9,  iiL  1-4).     In  CoL  L  13  the  apostle  commences  with 
the  idea  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  Grod's  love,  and  then  goes  on  to 
describe  His  pei*son  more  closely.     As  regards  God,  He  is  eltcav, 
ie.  He  in  whom  the  glory  of  God  is  reflected  (cf  2  Cor.  iv.  4 ; 
Heb.  i.  3  ;  John  xiv.  9),  who,  on  the  one  hand,  has  in  Himself 
the  likeness  to  God  (Phil.  iL  6),  and,  on  the  other,  reveals  to  the 
world  the  invisible  God.     Both  these  ideas  are  involved  in  the 
term  "  image."     He  is  also  the  irpayroroKO^  nrcurq^;  Kzlaea^  who 
is  the  chief  heir  in  whom  full  power  dwells,  so  that  everything  is 
by  Him, — a  figure  which  is  borrowed  from  the  civil  view  of  the 
first-bom  among  the  Hebrews  as  the  lord  over  his  brethren,  and 
is  applied  to  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  believers  first,  and  then  to 
the  whole  of  creation.     All  was  created  through  Him,  and  the 
higher  spirits  are  especially  mentioned  under  the  terms  Opovoi, 
etc.     From  the  consideration  of  His  relation  as  K€^\if  to  the 
Church,  the  apostle  reverts  to  a  collective  view  of  His  person. 
At  the  conclusion  of  ver.   18   he  comprises  all  together,   and 
grounds  this  inclusion  on  the  8ti  in  ver.  19,  thus  glancing  at  the 
divine  counsel  which  is  set  forth  in  ver.  19  in  reference  to  Jesus' 
person,  and  in  ver.  20  in  reference  to  His  work,  that  all  ful- 
ness dwells  in  Him,  and  that  all  things  should  be  reconciled 
through  Him.     According  to  this,  Christ  is  in  an  absolute  sense 
the   exact   image   of   the   invisible  God,  so   that,  indeed,   this 
predicate  peculiarly  applies  to  Him ;  and  He,  as  r^ards  iraa'a 
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KTi<TL<;,  is  not  the  first  among  His  like,  but  is  the  "  first-bom  of 
every  creature,"  in  the  sense  that  all  was  created  by  Him, — ^that 
aU  things  both  in  heaven  and  earth  were  created  both  by  and  for 
Him,  and  that  by  Him  aU  things  consist. 

The  cause  which  induced  the  apostle  to  set  forth  this  imiversal 
position  of  Christ  and  His  pre-existent  nature  was  the  prevalence 
of  the  theosophical  Judaistic  error,  which  ascribed  to  the  higher 
world  of  spirits  a  position  which  was  due  only  to  Christ,  viz.  that 
the  fellowship  of  man  with  God  was  brought  about  by  them  (CoL 
ii  18,  19,  c£  X.  15).  In  the  older  epistles,  the  apostle  dealt 
with  anthropological  questions,  and  was  therefore  only  indirectly 
led  to  speak  of  the  Christology ;  but  now  the  opposition  to  false 
doctrines  induced  him  to  enter  upon  the  exaltedness  of  the  person 
of  Jesus,  and  to  dwell  thereon.  Thus  an  advance  in  the  Christo- 
logy is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  non-Pauline  matter :  it  is  only  the 
detailed  setting  forth  of  the  teaching  which  we  find  laid  down 
essentially  in  the  germ  in  1  Cor.  viii  6,  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  One  and 
the  same  fundamental  view  of  this  subject  pervades  all  the 
epistles  from  the  older  to  the  later, — that  Christ  is  a  preexisting 
divine  principle,  who  entered  upon  an  earthly  human  life. 

But  now  the  question  arises:  What  is  Paul's  view  of  this 
higher  principle  in  Christ  as  the  pre-existing  One  ?  (1.)  Is 
this  pre-existing  principle  of  a  created  nature,  or  not  ?  Plainly 
not  in  Paul's  view.  K  an  attempt  is  made  to  show,  from  CoL 
L  15,  that  the  irpwrorotco^  iraaTi^  tcrureo)^  is  co-ordinate  with  the 
KTiaif;,  it  must  fail  in  reference  to  the  context  (vers.  16,  17), 
according  to  which  pll  things  were  created  through  Him  and  for 
Him ;  and  He  is  consequently  removed  out  of  the  complex  of 
all  that  is  created.  His  existence,  therefore,  is  not  conditional 
on  the  existence  of  the  world,  as  is  that  of  every  other  creature 
on  its  creation ;  on  the  contrary.  He  is  Himself  the  creative 
principle  (St'  oS).  Consequently,  in  the  intention  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  this  pre-existing  principle  cannot  itself  have 
the  nature  of  a  creature.  This  is  still  more  clearly  evident  from 
CoL  ii  9 :  OeoTT)^  is  here  not  Grod,  but  the  Godhead,  the  diviae 
nature ;  and  irXijpcofxa  rrj^  Oeorrjro^  is  everything  that  constitutes 
the  being  of  God.  But  the  word  a-ayfiariKw,  which  cannot  be 
merely  =  actually,  points  to  something  creature-like.  This  Christ 
is,  however,  the  whole  Christ,  and  not  merely  the  pre-existing ; 
and  therefore  everything  by  which  the  Godhead  is  complete  dwells 
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in  Christ  not  typically  but  aayfiartxok,  so  that  this  fulness  itself 
is  expressed  in  a  human  a&fUL  The  higher  element  in  the 
historical  appearance  of  the  Redeemer  is  consequently  wav  to 
ir\i]pwfia  T^9  OeoTTfTOf;,  the  divine  nature  or  being.  Combine 
irith  this  what  is  said  as  to  the  operations  of  Christ  (CoL  iL  10, 
iii  4, 11,  L  20-22,  27),  where  He  is  represented  as  the  universal 
head,  and  element  of  life,  and  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  these 
are  predicates  which  could  not  be  asserted  by  Paul  in  the  case  of 
any  created  being.  We  must  also  compare  Eph.  i  6,  7,  10,  23, 
iv.  10,  where  similar  attributes  are  ascribed  tp  Christ.  From  the 
Epistle  to  the  Philippians  we  may  no  less  decisively  perceive  that 
Christ  cannot  have  been  looked  upon  as  of  a  creature-like  nature : 
ehac  ta-a  Se^,  and  religious  adoration  on  all  sides,  even  from  the 
highest  created  beings,  is  ascribed  to  Him  (Phil  ii  6,  10,  11). 
If,  moreover,  we  consider  Paul's  opposition  to  everything  of  a 
heathenish  character,  and  his  whole  education  in  a  strictly  mono- 
theistic school,  it  must  appear  a  great  contradiction  if  he  looked 
upon  Christ  as  a  creature. 

The  older  epistles,  indeed,  assert  a  dependence  of  Christ  on 
God  (1  Cor.  iii  23,  xi.  3,  xv.  24,  28),  and  this  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  the  relation  of  a  son  to  a  father ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  epistles  give  Him  attributes  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  assume  that  Paul  considered  Christ,  in  His  pre- 
existent  tature,  to  be  a  creatura  Christ  is  in  His  nature  "a 
quickening  Spirit"  (1  Cor.  xv.  45);  He  is  indeed  the  Spirit  (2  Cor. 
iiL  17) ;  He  dwells  in  believers  as  the  quickening  and  sanctifying 
Spirit  (Eom  viii  9-11);  He  is  the  Judge  who  revealeth  even 
the  coimsel  of  the  heart  (1  Cor.  iv.  4  f ;  Rom.  ii  16,  xiv.  11 ; 
2  Thesa  i  7-10).  He  it  is  through  whom,  not  only  all  redemp- 
tion, but  all  existence,  which  has  its  first  origin  in  God,  is  brought 
about  (1  Cor.  viii  6).  He  is  the  Lord  of  living  and  dead,  to 
whom  Christians  belong  both  in  life  and  death,  and  whom  they 
serve.  He  is  indeed  so  far  the  principle  of  their  life,  that  they 
themselves  no  longer  live,  but  Christ  in  them  (Rom.  xiv.  7-9, 
18;  GaL  ii  20).  Paul  desires  grace  and  peace  for  his  readers, 
not  only  from  God  the  Father,  but  also  from  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (Rom.  i  7) ;  thanks  to  Grod  are  given  through  the  agency 
of  Christ  (Rom.  i  8 ;  CoL  iii  17);  and  it  is  the  aim  of  life  in 
believers  that  the  name  of  Christ  should  be  glorified  in  them 
(2  Thess.  ii  14;  Phil,  i  20).     Christ  is  indeed  so  much  the 
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object  of  religious  invocation,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  that  he  should  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ 
(1  Cor.  i  2;  Eom.  x.  12);  and  Paul  himself  prays  to  Christ 
(2  Cor.  xii.  8).  Indeed,  the  very  term  Kvpio%  so  constantly  used 
as  the  characteristic  designation  ot  Jesus  Christ,  is  here  of  great 
importance ;  for  in  heathen  usage  **  lord  and  king"  was  the  de- 
signation of  the  highest  Grod,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  rnn^  is 
translated  by  Kvpio^.  If  we  put  all  these  things  together,  it  is 
very  plain  that  we  may  not  assume  that  Paul  looked  upon  Christ 
in  His  pre-existing  nature  as  a  created  being.  When  he  places 
Christ  in  juxtaposition  with  God  the  Father,  when,  in  2  Cor. 
xiii  14,  he  speiks  of  the  threefold  causality  of  salvation,  he  in 
fact  sets  Christ  above  the  whole  complex  of  the  world,  and  thus 
above  humanity.  It  would  seem  that  the  Pauline  episties  go 
even  farther  tium  this,  and  that  they  expressly  designate  Christ 
as  Oeo^.  We  are  thus  led  to  another  question.  Whether,  in  PauVs 
view,  Christ  in  His  higher  nature  is  directly  Ood  ? 

Some  of  the  passages  in  which  Christ  appears  to  be  called  God 
plainly  bear  this  meaning  only  in  appearance,  such  as  Tit.  i.  3, 
ii  10,  iii  4,  for  it  is  evident  that  the  Father  is  here  described  as 
aamjp ;  and  some  are  not  stringently  demonstrative.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  in  the  passage  Tit.  ii.  13  the  reference  to  Christ 
would  be  probable,  grammatically  speaking ;  for  the  article  is  only 
placed  once,  and  consequentiy  in  classical  usage  the  two  ideas 
would  be  combined.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed  as  possible 
that  the  article  not  having  been  placed  a  second  time  may  be  an 
inaccuracy.  In  the  passage  1  Tim.  iii  16  the  reading  0€O9  is  a 
doubtful  one.  In  our  opinion  09  is  the  more  probable  reading,  by 
which  it  appears  clearly  that  the  Eedeemer  was  a  higher  pre- 
existing being,  who  was  made  manifest  in  the  <ra/)f.  The  most 
important  passage  is  Eom.  ix.  5,  when  the  connection  and  the 
philological  points  are  entirely  favourable  to  the  reference  of  Seo^ 
to  Christ  In  the  first  part  of  the  verse  Christ's  human  side  is 
spoken  of,  and  it  would  seem  quite  proper  that  His  higher  nature 
should  follow  on  to  it  The  other  interpretation  which  refers 
0€o^  to  God  the  Father  leads  to  a  philological  difficulty.  If  by 
€v\oyr)To^  a  doxology  be  intended,  and  if  the  verb  iarlv  or  etr)  is 
understood,  this  adjectivum  verbaJe  should,  as  a  rule,  precede  the 
subject  (2  Cor.  i  3) :  it  follows,  however,  when  the  verb  is 
actually  expressed  (Eom.  i  25).     The  point  is  not  whether,  in 
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fihort  propositions  generally,  and  in  doxologies  especially,  the 
subject  can  precede,  but  whether  6^X0797x09  can  come  after  when 
the  verb  is  not  expressed.  The  usage  as  to  this  point  is  constant 
throughout  the  whole  Greek  literature;  and  if  Ps.  IviiL  19  be 
considered  as  an  exception,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  set- 
ting aside  the  fact  that  the  first  part  of  this  passage  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  doxology,  and  that,  owing  to  the  repetition  of 
the  word,  the  passage  is  altogether  a  peculiar  one,  an  exception 
of  this  kind  (opposed  to  the  constant  usage  elsewhere)  is  not 
adapted  to  serve  as  any  certain  rule  for  the  interpretation  of 
another  passage.  If,  therefore,  Paul  elsewhere  applies  the  name 
0€O9  to  Christ,  as  is  done  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  in  cL  i  8,  9,  no  exact  philological  exegesis  would 
prevent  our  passage  being  explained  in  the  same  way.  But  we 
must  stUl  allow  the  possibility  that  even  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion the  peculiar  turn  of  the  construction  of  the  passage  may 
have  led  to  an  exception.  The  greater  difficulty  is,  however, 
that  Paul  does  not  elsewhere  tmequivocally  make  use  of  the  word 
8609  as  a  predicate  of  Christ,  and  our  passage  therefore  stands 
alone. 

But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  idea  of  the  pre-existing  Son  is 
firmly  established  as  of  an  essentially  divine  (although  only  in  the 
divine  image)  and  personal  principle. 

The  same  points  which  prevent  us  from  looking  upon  this 
principle  as  creature-like,  also  compel  us  to  assume  that  the 
apostle  considered  it  a  truly  divine  principle  which  brings  about 
the  original  being  and  continuous  existence  of  everything  spring- 
ing from  God  (CoL  i  16  ;  1  Cor.  viii  6),  so  that  created  beings 
attain  their  aim  and  end  only  in  Him  and  through  Him  (CoL 
i  16).  This  principle  also,  as  the  Lord  from  heaven,  is  the 
quickening  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  merely  (1  Cor.  xv.  45  fif. ;  2  Cor. 
iii  17  £);  so  that,  after  the  atonement  for  sinners  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  incarnation,  their  new  life  in  the  power  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  and  also  their  future  bodily  glorification  and  the 
freeing  and  glorification  of  the  whole  of  nature,  are  all  brought 
about  by  Him.  In  this  sense  is  Christ  the  one  Lord  (1  Cor. 
viii  6),  being  originally  in  the  form  of  God  (Phil  ii  6),  in 
whom  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwells  bodily  (CoL  ii  9, 
cf.  i  19),  the  image  of  the  invisible  God  (CoL  i  15  ;  cf.  2  Cor. 
iv.  4). 
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But  this  pre-existing  principle  is  truly  divine  ordy,  as  it  were, 
as  an  image,  and  consequently  in  a  reflected  and  commtmicated, 
and  not  in  an  originally  independent  way.  This  is  involved 
in  the  expressions  €lKa}v  roO  0€ov  and  also  vto9  06oO  {iSio<:  vw, 
Eom.  viii  32),  and  irpayroroKo^.  His  life  is  not,  therefore,  simply 
and  originally  independent,  but  it  is  so  imparted  that  it  is  con- 
centrated in  Him  into  an  independent  focus  of  life,  and  from 
Him  spread  over  all  creation  (CoL  i  16).  His  position  is  so 
eminently  exalted  above  all  creation,  that  He  it  is  8t'  o5  tA 
irdvra,  not  i^  o5 ;  He  is  always  the  Lord,  He  who  is  operative^ 
but  operative  by  intervention.  His  incarnation,  therefore,  is  re- 
ferred back  to  the  Father,  as  a  sending  by  the  Father  (Rom. 
viii.  3  ;  GaL  iv.  4).  His  dominion  is  made  over  to  Him  by  the 
Father ;  and  when  all  enemies  are  overcome.  He  will  hand  it  to  the 
Father,  all  the  intervening  agency  of  the  Son  having  then  attained 
its  aim  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-28).  This  idea  of  a  principle  pre-exist- 
ing, truly  divine  and  not  creature-like,  but  reflected,  is  so  com- 
pletely Paul's  idea,  that  by  it  aU  his  utterances  find  their  most 
satisfactory  explanation.  The  entire  Pauline  Christology  is 
nothing  but  the  consistent  development  of  this  idea. 

But  this  pre-existent  principle  is  in  itself  a  personal  one,  and  is 
from  the  beginning  the  spirit  and  €lfca)v  rov  0€av  (wherein  the 
personality  is  essentially  included),  so  that  the  creation  of  the 
world,  as  a  divine  act,  is  not  merely  the  idea  of  the  elvaL  or  ktut- 
07jvai  i/c  Geov,  but  the  ip  avr^  {sc,  vl^)  or  Sv*  airrov  xat  eU  axnov 
is  added.  The  incarnation  is  indeed  an  act  of  self-renunciation 
(PhiL  ii  7) ;  and  the  position  of  man  is  tiop<f>r)  BovXov  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  fju)p<f>rf  Oeov.  This  fju)p<l>v  Q^ov  is  the  divine  shape : 
it  is  not  in  itself  the  elvai  laa  Sew,  but  the  mode  in  which  this 
elvai  is  outwardly  set  fortL  But  iv  iiop4>v  ^^ov  {nrdpyfov,  He 
thought  not  the  elvaL  laa  Se^  to  be  aprrarfiio^,  i.e.  something 
which  only  for  itseK  He  arbitrarily  desired  to  retain ;  but  He 
lowered  Himself, — ^that  is.  He  so  far  gave  up  the  fiop(f>rj  Qeov 
in  assuming  the  iiop^  ZovKov,  and  now,  as  regards  God,  He 
appeared  as  His  &nJ\o9,  and,  as  regards  men,  as  a  <rw8oi;\o9,  iv 
ofiouofiarc  dvOpamoDv  yevofia/o^  (cf.  Bom.  viii.  3).  In  His  whole 
habitus  He  was  found  as  a  man,  and  humbled  Himself  by  conde- 
scending to  a  volimtarily  undertaken  death,  indeed  to  the  death 
of  a  malefactor.  The  incarnation  took  place  by  means  of  an  act 
of  free  self-renunciation,  which  is  acknowledged  in  the  highest 
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degree  by  the  Father  (PhiL  iL  9).  From  all  this  it  is-  clearly 
evident  tibat  the  pre-existing  principle  in  ChriBt  is  looked  upon 
as  a  personal  one. 

If  we  glance  back  at  the  purport  of  the  Pauline  Christology 
as  it  has  been  hitherto  developed,  we  must  perceive  that  there  is, 
in  fact,  no  cause  for  surprise  at  Paul  naming  Christ  directly  as 
God.  His  idea  would  not  thus  be  altered ;  and  this  interpreta- 
tion of  Eom.  ix.  5  remains,  therefore,  quite  open  to  us.  Adding 
to  this  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
gives  the  predicate  0€O9  to  Christ,  and  elsewhere  expresses  the 
fiame  idea  (Heb.  i  3,  8,  9),  we  find  ourselves  only  a  step  from 
John's  iiesL,  which  ijepresents  irav  to  ifKrjptofia  t^9  Oeorrfro^  by 
the  expression  X0709,  in  whom  he  places  the  creative  principle, 
giving  Him  the  predicate  of  0€O9. 

From  our  previous  consideration,  we  see  that  there  are  manifold 
conditions  of  the  person  of  Christ:  (1.)  The  pre-human  condition 
(1  Cor.  X.  4;  CoL  i  17;  PhiL  ii  6);  (2.)  His  earthly,  human 
condition  (PhiL  iL  7  f.),  in  which  He  was  bom  (G^  iv.  4 ;  Bom. 
L  3),  lived  as  a  man  (PhiL  iL  7  f ),  was  crucified  (1  Cor.  L  22), 
and  died  (1  Cor.  xv.  3  f. ;  Eom.  vL  3-6) ;  (3.)  His  glorified  con- 
dition (PhiL  iL  9-11;  Eph.  L  20-22,  iv.  8,  18),  to  which  be- 
long  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23 ;  Rom.  L  4;  Epk  L  20), 
the  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  the  participation  in  the 
divine  government  of  the  world  and  the  Church  (Eph.  L  20-23 ; 
CoL  iiL  1-3) ;  also  the  future  manifestation  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  L  7 ; 
CoL  iiL  4;  PhiL  ii.  20 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  16 ;  2  Thess.  L  7,  iL  8). 

§  80.  Jesfos  Christ  the  Bedeemer — Eis  Work. 

Paul,  just  as  Peter,  usually  presents  us  with  the  chief  points 
of  his  teaching  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  in  those  connections 
where  he  is  led  to  speak  of  Christ's  work.  Both  questions  are 
so  closely  and  inwardly  connected,  that  they  regulate  one  another; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  in 
€very  case  have  a  similar  importance  in  the  grade  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  one  can  be  more  developed  than  the  other. 
The  work  of  Christ  is  more  dwelt  upon  by  Peter,  in  consequence 
of  his  copious  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  With 
regard,  however,  to  Paul,  the  necessity  which  was  laid  upon  him, 
by  his  circumstances  and  position,  of  establishing  the  specific 
peculiarity  of  the  Kew  Testament  work  of  salvation,  led  to  a 
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more  extensive   development  of  teaching  as  to   the   person   of 
Christ 

The  aim  of  Christ's  earthly  appearance  is  redemption,  aSxrai 
(1  Tim.  i  15 ;  cf.  Tit  iii  5) ;  traynjpla  (1  Thess.  v.  9) ;  airoXv- 
rpoxTi^  (Rom.  iii  24 ;  cf.  1  Cor.  i  30 ;  Rom.  viiL  23 ;  Eph.  i  14, 
iv.  30  ;  CoL  i  14 ;  Eph.  i  7).     The  groundwork  of  redemption  is 
the  oioneTnent  for  men  by  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ,     This  ground- 
work is,  in  Paul's  view,  not  the  ministry  of  Christ,  however  highly  he 
may  think  of  His  word  (Rom.  x.  14—18),  especially  as  the  "word 
of  reconciliation"  (2  Cor.  v.  18),  and  as  the  "preaching  of  the 
cross"  (1  Cor.  i  18).     Paul  nowhere  dwells  upon  the  ministry 
of  Christ,  and,  properly  speaking,  never  mentions  it    The  passjige 
Eph.  ii  17  is  the  nearest  approach  to  it,  but  even  here  iXBwv 
refers  to  the  risen  Christ      Paul  himself,  indeed,  first  became 
possessed  of  faith  and  the  illumination  of  his  mind  through  the 
risen  Christ ;  and  the  whole  of  the  Christian  wisdom  which  Paul 
imparts  (1  Cor.  ii  6-16)  depends  upon  its  being  communicated 
through  the  Holy  Spirit     He  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
gospel  as  the  message  of  salvation ;  but  the  groundwork  of  sal- 
vation is,  in  his  view,  the  atonement,  which  is  annoimced  by  the 
gospel,  the  ambassadors  of  which  the  apostle  and  his  successors 
were  (2  Cor.  v.  20).     Even  the  communication  of  the  Spirit, 
however  essential  it  may  seem  to  him,  does  not  form  the  ground- 
work of  redemption  (Rom.  v.  5,  viii  9,  15,  16 ;  GaL  iii  5,  iv.  6; 
Eph.  i  13  £,  iv.  30) ;  for  Paul  looks  upon  this  communication  as 
nothing  but  a  result  of  the  atonement,  and  the  effects  of  Christ's 
exaltation  (Eph.  iv.  8).     The  groundwork  of  the  whole  work  of 
redemption  is  the  atonement  through  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
as  the  act  on  which  everything  else  depends.     On  this  point 
Paul  gives  many  general  expressions;  as,  Christ  died  on  account 
of  our  sins  (Rom.  iv.  25,  c£  vi  10,  t§  afiaprla,  ie.  in  considera- 
tion of  sin ;  1  Cor.  xv.  3,  iirkp  r&v  dfmpri&v  ^fmv) ;  also,  for  our 
sokes  (St'  Sv,  1  Cor.  viii  11) ;  and  more  definitely,  for  us  (vTrkp 
^fmv,  1  Thess.  v.  10 ;  GaL  ii  20).     In  other  passages  the  vtt^/o 
no  longer  means  for  our  advarUage  only,  but  in  our  stead,  He 
dying  as  a  substitute  for  us  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  15,  21 ;  Rom.  v.  6-8), 
and  giving  Himself  as  a  ransom  for  all  (1  Tim.  ii  6). 

The  death  of  Christ  is  therefore,  when  more  closely  considered, 
a  vicarious,  and  thus  an  atoning  death. 

That  the  death  of  Christ  is  looked  upon  as  vicarious,  is  evident 
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geneially  firom  certain  passages  which  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
point  (2  Cor.  v.  14,  21 ;  Kom.  v.  6-8).  In  the  latter  passage  the 
death  of  Christ  is  compared  with  the  death  of  men  who  are 
oflered  up  to  save  others  by  their  death.  In  2  Cor.  v.,  in  ver.  20, 
iirlp  XpuTTov  can  only  mean  in  Christ's  stead ;^  and  so  in  ver.  21 
it  is  said  of  CTirist  that  God  made  Him  sin,  i.e.  .treated  Him  as  a 
sinner  in  our  stead,  that  we  in  Christ  might  be  righteous  before 
God.  This  is  rendered  incontestable  fiom  vers.  14  and  15  :  "  K 
one  died  for  all,  then  all  died,"  so  far  as  the  effects  are  con- 
cerned. This  conclusion  is  impossible  except  under  the  idea  of  a 
vicarious  substitution.  The  more  exact  signification  of  this  vica- 
rious death  becomes  simple  and  clear,  if  we  keep  close  to  the 
apostle's  intention  as  represented  in  the  ideas  of  iXaari^piop  and 
KaraXKarffi.  They  are  both  expressions  which  denote  the  atone- 
ment, but  there  is  a  distinction  to  be  observed  between  them. 

In  the  passage  Eom.  iii  25,  26,  the  death  of  Christ  is  de- 
scribed as  a  death  of  tKaarijptov.  The  apostle  has  passed  on 
from  the  negative  portion  of  his  statement  as  to  Sikomovvti,  to 
the  positive  proposition  that  men  attain  SiKaioavvij  through  Christ 
(vers.  21,  22);  and  after  again  alluding  to  the  imiversality  of 
sinfulness  (ver.  23),  he  shows  that  justification  is  the  result  of 
a7roXvT/}Q)<rt9.  Two  main  propositions  are  to  be  distinguished 
here  (vers.  25,  26):  (1.)  God  has  presented  Christ  as  an  iXxur- 
T-qpLov  through  His  blood;  (2.)  God  has  done  this  in  order  to 
declare  His  righteousness,  which,  on  account  of  the  previous  non- 
punishment  of  sins  before  committed,  needed  some  special  exhibi- 
tion, as,  looking  at  God's  patience  and  long-suflfering,  His  right- 
eousness might  seem  to  be  slighted.  Sin,  therefore,  has  not  been 
punished,  but  also  not  forgiven,  so  that  an  atonement  might  be 
accomplished.  This  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  irdpea-i^  (=v7r€piS€iv, 
Acts  xviL  30).  There  is  thus  required  a  display  of  His  righteous- 
ness, for  which  the  proper  time  appeared  to  have  come.  How  this 
takes  place  is  expressed  in  the  sentence  hv  irpokOero  .  .  .  aXfwri. 
The  words  ev  r^  airrov  atfiarc  are  to  be  immediately  referred  to 
tXjourrrfpiov.  ^Ikaarripiov  is  used  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb.  ix.  5  as 
the  term  for  the  lid  of  the  arh,  over  which  God  was  supposed  to 
be  enthroned  as  the  covenant-God,  who  dwells  in  the  midst  of 
His  people ;  but,  being  offended  by  their  sins.  He  can  only  dwell 
there  so  far  as  the  pollution  of  His  throne,  caused  by  the  sins  of 
1  Also  in  Philem.  13,  vvip  aw  can  only  mean  "  in  thy  stead."— (Tb.) 
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the  people,  is  expiated  by  the  pure  sacrificial  blooA  Here,  how- 
ever, the  term  IXaarripiov  is  applied  to  Christ ;  and  as  we  do  not 
find  any  such  application  elsewhere,  probably  we  are  not  justified 
in  applying  it  in  this  passage  in  the  above-named  sense.  If 
adopted,  we  should  have  to  imagine  that  Christ  is  the  antitype 
of  the  mercy-seat  or  lid  of  the  ark,  inasmuch  as  in  Him  the 
Father  dwells  among  men,  and  enthrones  Himself  among  them 
as  their  reconciled  Father.  But  this  symbol  is  nowhere  else 
applied  to  Christ,  and  it  seems  necessary  that  we  should  seek  for 
some  other  meaning  of  the  word  iXaan^piov,  It  must  be  taken  to 
denote  that  which  is  the  means  to  Ixda/ceadac.  Thus  it  is  ex- 
plained in  antiquity  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  just  as  'xapian^piov, 
a  tJiank-offeriTig ;  aoyrrjpla,  a  peace-offering  (Ex.  xx.  24).  Indeed, 
in  Eph.  v.  2  Christ  is  described  as  dvala  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  7),  and 
in  John  is  expressly  called  iKaafio^  (1  John  ii  2).  By  the 
words  hf  Tw  atfiarc  avrov  we  are  reminded  of  the  sacrificial  blood 
shed  for  expiation;  and  thus  it  seems  the  more  probable  that 
iKaarriptov  should  be  taken  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice.  Christ 
brings  about  the  iXdaKeaOeu  tov  Beov  T0i9  dfiapToi>Ko2<;,  so  that, 
by  the  removal  of  the  divine  opyij  (Eom.  v.  9),  which  is  the 
principle  for  the  St^catxtxpurla  (ii.  5),  the  subjects  of  which  are 
sinners,  the  grace  of  God  is  applied  to  the  latter.  Christ  is  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  which  brings  about  this  application  of  the 
divine  grace  by  His  blood,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  shedding 
of  His  blood.  The  word  TrpoiOero  expresses  a  reference  to  the 
Bubject>  which  is  more  exactly  defined  in  what  follows:  "to 
declare  His  righteousness."  According  to  Paul,  it  is  Ood  Him- 
self who  hath  ordained  this  death  of  Christ  (cf.  Eom.  viiL  32,  iv. 
25  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21),  and  hath  set  forth  before  all  the  world  Christ 
by  His  blood  as  an  tKa^mjpiov,  inasmuch  as  all  agency  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  not  only  in  the  work  of  creation,  but  also  in  the  work 
of  redemption,  alDsolutely  originates  in  God  Himself  (2  Cor.  v. 
18  ff. ;  Eom.  viii  3).  Thus  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 
realization  of  the  love  of  Ood  towards  sinners,  who  had  hitherto  been 
alienated  from  Ood  (Eom.  v.  8,  cf.  vi  7  and  viii  32).  In  Paul's 
view,  therefore,  the  death  of  Christ  is  a  manifestation  and  pledge 
of  Grod's  love,  and  consequently  is  a  work  of  God's  love. 

Christ,  however,  inasmuch  as  He  is  tKa(m^piov,  accomplished 
something  in  His  death  which  is  the  condition  of  our  justification 
by  means  of  faith  in  Him,  and  on  which  the  ransoming  in  Christ 
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Jesus  dependsL  This  it  is  by  which  the  setting  forth  of  Chiist  as 
thatrrripiov  by  God  becomes  the  h&eify;  of  His  Buccuoovpif.  This 
something  is  to  some  extent  intimated  in  the  word  tXaanipwp, 
if  we  take  it  as  meaning  a  propitiatory  sacrifice ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude this  from  Ter.  26,  light  beiog,  indeed,  clearly  thrown  upon, 
it  by  other  passages.  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  -^^is,  under  the 
old  covenant,  the  satisfaction  ordained  by  God  as  the  condition 
requisite  for  the  re-attainment  of  His  mercy,  which  the  sinner 
who  had  incurred  guilt  before  God  had  to  maka  Seeing  that "  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death"  (Eom.  vi  23),  Christ,  in  bringing  about 
the  re-attainment  of  God's  grace,  suffered  death,  in  which  He,  in 
perfect  obedience,  by  shedding  of  His  blood  offered  up  to  Grod 
His  sinless,  holy  lifis.  Two  points  must  be  distinguished  here : 
(1.)  The  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  a  gift  well-pleasing  to  God,  which 
He  accepts,  and  on  account  of  which  He  absolves  the  sinner  fixnn 
his  guilt  and  pumshment  The  pure  life  offered  up  becomes  a 
ransom  for  the  guilt-burdened  life  of  the  sinner.  Christ,  His 
blood,  and  His  death,  became  the  Xvrpov,  the  price,  on  account  of 
which  God  would  and  could  remit  our  sins.  Thus  the  New  Tes- 
tament, both  in  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  and  also  elsewhere, 
especially  in  Paul's  teaching,  in  many  places  contains  the  pro- 
position that  Christ  was  the  ransom  for  many  for  remission  of 
their  sins,  or  that  He  had  given  up  His  life  as  a  ransom  (Matt  xx. 
28  ;  cf  1  Pet  i  18,  19).  ^AvrlXurpop  expresses  still  more 
strongly  the  vicarious  idea  (1  Tim.  ii  6) ;  XurpowrOcu  denotes 
ransoming  (Tit  ii  14 ;  c£  1  Pet  i  18  1) ;  and  thus  airokurpwrtu^ 
means  a  redemption  by  which  we  are  freed  from  a  liability  under 
which  we  were  towards  God  (Eom  iii.  24 ;  Eph.  i  7).  The  ran- 
soming of  the  sinner  takes  pkoe  partly  by  Christ  Himself  being 
the  ransom,  and  partly  by  the  subject  of  the  awokurpoiHTi^  being 
himself  in  Christ  by  means  of  faith.  It  is  also  said  that  we  cure 
bought  (1  Cor:  vl  20,  viL  23);  that  God  hath  purchased  the 
Church  by  the  blood  of  His  Son  (Acts  xx.  28 ;  cf.  Eev.  xiv.  3). 
Thus  Christ  has  offered  Himself  to  God  as  a  gift  and  a  sacrifice, 
wpo^pcti/  Kol  Bvaiav,  "  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour," — t,e.  as  a  gift 
well-pleasing  to  Grod  (Eph.  v.  2).  (2.)  But  Christ  as  tkaurrfipuat 
has  not  only  offered  Himself  up  in  perfect  obedience  as  an  accept- 
able gift  to  God,  as  a  ransom  which  God  accepts,  and  therefore 
releases  the  sinner,  but  we  must  also  take  into  consideration  that 
Christ  must  suffer  death,  in  order  to  offer  Himself  up  to  God  by 
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His  blood  as  a  sinless,  holy  gift.  In  the  sacrificial  victim,  this 
death  does  not  appear  as  penaL  That  which  is  offered  np  to 
God  must  be  a  gift,  pure  and  well-pleasing  to  Him ;  but  when 
the  sacrificial  idea  is  applied  to  Christ,  we  obtain  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication. Christ  is  given  up  to  death ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  the 
sinner  who  offers  up  Christ, — as,  under  the  old  covenant,  the  sinner 
had  to  bring  a  sacrifice  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  liability, — ^but 
God  sets  forth  Jesus  as  iKaan^puyp  (Eom.  iii  25 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ; 
Eom.  viii  3).  God  gives  His  Son  up  to  death,  and  makes  Him 
sin  instead  of  all  of  us.  Ccmsequently  God  has  done  to  His  Son 
that  which  He  must,  in  virtue  of  His  opyij,  have  done  to  us  sin- 
ners. The  death  which  God  decreed  for  mankind  as  the  wages  of 
sin.  He  decreed  for  His  Son  in  man's  stead.  "God  hath  not 
spared  His  own  Son"  (Eom.  viiL  32).  The  victims  in  the  sacri- 
fice of  atonement  were  slain  by  the  offerers,  and  the  blood  offered 
up  by  the  priest :  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
Christ  Himself  who  offers  Himself  up,  because  it  was  His  will, 
and,  on  the  other,  it  is  G^kI  who  has  set  Him  forth  as  tkcun^piov, 
and  makes  Him  sin,  that  is,  a  substitute  for  sin  (2  Cor.  v.  21)  ; 
it  is  God  who  hath  in  Christ  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  (Scmu 
viii  3),  by  giving  Him  up  to  death.  Because  Christ  was  sent  in 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  and  for  the  sake  of  sin,  sin  being  con- 
demned in  Him,  it  is  condemned  in  human  flesh.  The  law  was 
not  able  to  effectually  put  away  sin  in  our  flesh,  and  to  condemn 
it  so  effectivdy  as  to  overcome  it ;  but  by  the  death  of  the  Son, 
sin,  even  in  our  flesh,  has  become  conquerable.  This  idea  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  sin  Tias  been  condemned  and  jpunished 
in  Chrises  fieA  ;  and  that  we  may  perceive  this  more  clearly,  and 
accept  it  without  reluctance,  we  must  bring  forward  one  more 
passage,  which  represents  the  whole  matter  in  the  clearest  way 
(GaL  iii  13).  All  that  the  wrath  of  God  had  decreed  for  sinners 
— the  curse,  punishment,  and  death — hath  been  imposed  by  God 
on  His  Son,  in  order  to  redeem  us  fixmi  the  curse  of  the  law. 
Here  we  see  dearly  what  the  results  are  ot  the  surrender  of  the 
sinless,  holy  Son  of  God.  Certainly  He  is  a  gift  well-pleasiug  to 
God,  an  offering  acceptable  to  Him,  a  ransom  which  He  receives 
in  order  that  we  may  be  redeemed  from  the  curse  to  which  we 
urere  liable ;  but  the  act  of  Christ's  surrender  can  only  become  a 
gift  well-pleasing  to  God  by  means  of  His  death,  by  His  bearing 
that  which  was  laid  upon  sin,  the  curse  imposed  on  the  sinner. 
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Therefore  Paul,  Eom.  viii  3,  speaks  of  KaraicpLveLv,  The  right- 
eousness, which  is  compromised  and  considered  to  be  injured  by 
the  non-punishment  of  human  sinning  during  the  pre-Christian 
period,  is  now  actually  manifested  by  God  setting  forth  His  Son 
as  tXaa-Tijpcov  by  His  blood.  A  satisfaction  is  made,  not  hy  the 
punishment  of  the  sinner y  but  by  the  condemnation  of  sin  in  Him 
who  is  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  by  giving  Himself  as 
an  avrCkvTpov  for  all  (1  Tim.  iL  5  f.).  And  so  far  God's  right- 
eousness is  effectively  shown  forth,  just  as  in  the  old  covenant 
God  had  ordained  a  way  in  the  Levitical  dispensation  by  means 
of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  for  the  people  generally  and  for  each 
one  of  its  members  to  make  atonement,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the 
hucaiocvvri  0€ov, — this  being  done  preliminarily  by  the  acceptance 
of  a  suitable  Xvrpov,  until  the  sufficient  avrCkurpov  for  the  whole  of 
mankind  appeared,  and  God  thus  "  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus"  (Eom.  iii  26).  This  death  of 
Christ  as  iKaarqpiov  ia  therefore  a  suffering,  which,  hmoever,  is  at 
the  same  time  an  action  (Eom.  v.  18,  19 ;  PhiL  ii.  8 ;  Eph.  v.  2 ; 
1  Tim.  ii  6 ;  Tit.  ii  14).  His  death  is  therefore  represented 
from  two  points  of  view :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  suffering  in 
which  He  bore  the  curse  of  sin  (GaL  iii  13  ;  2  Cor.  v.  21  -  Eom. 
viii  3) ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  action,  a  hicaicafia,  a  wraxoii, 
indeed  (PhiL  ii  8),  the  culminating  point  of  the  obedience  of  the 
Son  of  God  which  embraced  the  whole  of  His  earthly  life.  In 
both  respects  His  death  is  our  ransom  (c£  Eom.  iii  24 ;  Eph.  i  7; 
CoL  i  14;  Tit  ii  14).  This  our  ransom  was  made  not  only 
through  Christ,  but  in  Christ  (CoL  i  14 ;  Eph.  i  T),  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  latter  passage,  in  His  blood.  The  aTrdkurptoa-i^;  is  in- 
separable fipom  His  person,  and  we  cannot  have  it  without  being 
in  the  inmost  fellowship  with  Him  in  faith.  This  leads  us  to  the 
second  main  point  of  view. 

The  death  of  Christ  is  a  death  for  our  KaraWaryij,  for  our 
reconciliation  (2  Cor.  v.  18-20  ;  Eom.  v.  10  f. ;  cf.  EpL  ii  16  ; 
CoL  i  21).  We  are  reconciled  to  God  through  the  death  of 
Christ  (Eom.  v.  10) ;  we  have  received  the  KaraXKarf^v  (ver.  11) ; 
Grod  hath  reconciled  us  to  Himself  by  Jesus  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  18)  ; 
He  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself  (ver.  19), 
KaraXKaaaeiv  denotes  an  alteration  in  the  relation  of  one  person 
to  another,  by  which  one  (1)  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  hostility 
as  regards  the  other  (c£  1  Sam.  xxix.  4) ;  (2)  and  also  ceases  to 
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be  himself  hostile  to  the  other  (1  Cor.  vii.  11).  We  who  stood 
in  a  relation  of  alienation  from  Gk)d  have  been  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  harmony  with  Him,  so  that  He  has  shown  to  ns,  who 
were  His  enemies.  His  love  and  mercy  instead  of  His  0/3717 
(Eom.  V.  10),  and  has  removed  the  hostile  feeling  in  us  by  in- 
spiring ns  with  a  new  confidence  in  His  love  and  favour.  We 
shall  have  childlike  love  and  confidence  in  the  place  of  alienating 
mistrust  and  fear  of  punishment  or  ofyfri,  and  also  instead  of  the 
€x^P^  €49  Oeov,  The  death  of  Christ  tends  to  this  KaraXKarfq, 
inasmuch  as  He  is  the  manifestation  and  pledge  of  the  divine 
love ;  and  God  reckons  not  their  trespasses  to  men  (2  Cor.  v.  19), 
but  has  made  Him  who  knew  no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us  (ver.  21). 
Thus,  in  Eom.  v.,  "  God  commendeth  His  love  towards  us,  in 
that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us"  (ver.  8),  and, 
while  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  (ver.  10) ; 
not,  indeed,  by  our  own  power,  but  all  comes  from  God,  who  hath 
reconciled  us  to  Himself  through  Christ  We  thus  receive  the 
KardXKarfTi :  it  is  a  gift,  and  although  something  which  show.s 
itself  in  the  subject,  yet  it  is  through  God's  grace.  This  KaraX- 
yjcuyri  presupposes  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  IXcumjpcov, — the 
former  being  the  svitfcctive,  and  the  latter  the  objective  point  in 
Christ's  death.  Thus  tcaroKKjorfyvai  r^  Oe^  is  an  effective  entry 
into  the  new  relation  to  God,  objectively  grounded  on  Christ's 
work  of  atonement.  Christ  is  set  forth  as  an  tKaanjpiov  inde- 
pendently of  our  faith ;  but  the  reconciliation  avails  only  to 
believers  who  are  already  ZiKcmoOhne^  (Eom.  v.  9).  Yet  the 
tKacTTipiop  aims  at  our  receiving  the  KaraXKcvyrjv  by  means  of 
faith.  Therefore  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  imto 
Himself,  by  not  imputing  their  sins  unto  them  (2  Cor.  v.  19) ; 
but  this  only  takes  place  where  there  is  faith.  The  KaTaXKarytj 
is  therefore  the  application  of  the  objective  event  to  the  believ- 
ing subject ;  it  is  objectively  offered  in  the  atonement  and  in  the 
word.  The  establishment  of  these  is,  however,  the  essential  con- 
sequence of  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  (ver.  18  ;  ct  Luke  xxiv. 
46  f.).  We  are  not  yet  reconciled  so  long  as  we  do  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  reconciled :  KardKKcu^  only  comes  by  means  of 
faitL 

It  is  thus  laid  down  what  we  are  to  think  about  the  contro- 
versy as  to  the  objective  or  subjective  character  ot  the  reconcilia- 
tion,— that  is,  the  question  whether  God  is  reconciled  with  us.  or 
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we  with  Him.  At  all  events,  we  are  exJSpoi  (Rom.  v.  10  ;  CoL 
i  21)  and  ainihXorrpuofihfoi  (Col  i  21 ;  Eph.  iv.  18)  :  we  must 
make  np  our  minds  to  reconciliation,  and  nrast  be  summoned  to 
it  (2  Cor.  V.  20).  But  in  the  latter  passage  the  passive  expresses 
an  act  to  be  assumed,  in  which  we  are  in  the  first  place  in  a 
passive  positioa  We  are  taken  to  be  ij(Ppol,  or  rather  as  objects 
of  the  divine  wrath  ;  and  our  ceasing  to  be  so  is  involved  in  the 
tatraXKarffrivcu.  It  is  God  who  tenders  this  reconciliation  to  ua 
Indeed,  it  is  He  who  eflfects  it,  as  proceeding  from  His  love  (Horn. 
V.  8  ft  ;  Eph.  ii  16  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18  f. ;  Col.  i  21  f. ;  Rom.  viiL  3 ; 
GaL  iv.  4 ;  Tit  ii  11-15,  c£  iii  4-7).  But  this  only  sets  aside 
the  view  that  the  reconciling  impulse  is  outside  God  and  His 
will,  and  by  no  means  does  away  with  the  idea  of  an  objective 
reconciliation,  by  which  our  position  is  altered  as  regards  Grod 
Therefore  the  efiect  of  the  death  of  Christ  is,  according  to  Paul, 
objective  as  well  as  subjective.  But  we  must  go  still  a  step 
farther.  God  has  intended  the  death  of  Christ  not  only  as  a  sign 
and  pledge  of  His  love,  but  also  as  a  manifestation  of  His  holiness 
and  righteousness,  and  as  a  condition  for  the  pardon  of  the  sinner. 
How  the  facts  can  be  coincident^  that  He  is  both  the  author  of 
the  reconciliation,  and  also  the  party  reconciled,  can  only  be 
included  within  this  idea  of  the  KaTaXKarfi,  by  proceeding  on 
the  elements  which  are  afforded  by  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  iKaan^piov, 

This  atoning  death  cf  Christ  is  essentially  connoted  with  tie 
whole  of  His  earthly  life,  so  far  as  His  death  is  represented  as  a 
moral  act  of  obedience  (PhiL  ii  8  ;  Rom.  v.  19),  and  is  the  death 
of  the  sinless  and  holy  One  (2  Cor.  v.  21).  It  thus  becomes  the 
culminating  point  of  the  obedience  and  of  the  whole  life  of 
Christ.  In  order  to  die  as  the  atoning  sacrifice  for  us,  it  must  be 
the  very  same  Christ  who  was  displayed  to  us  in  His  human  life. 

The  atoning  death  of  Jestts  Christ  is  also  most  closely  united 
with  His  glorified  life.  His  death  and  resurrection  are  so  com- 
bined, that  the  resurrection  becomes  a  condition  for  our  justifica- 
tion (Rom.  iv.  25  ;  2  Cor.  v.  15) ;  and  if  Christ  were  not  risen, 
we  should  be  still  in  our  sins  (1  Cor.  xv.  17).  Not  until  the 
resurrection  did  the  death  of  Christ  receive  the  divine  testimony, 
that  it  was  well-pleasing  to  God,  and  accepted  as  the  atoning 
gift.  The  resurrection  is  also,  as  the  entry  of  Christ  into  the 
divinely  glorified  life,  the  condition  and  principle  of  our  faith. 
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without  which  no  subjective  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  atoning 
death  would  be  possible.  In  consequence  of  His  atoning  death, 
Christ  is  risen,  and  is  thus  not  only  represented  as  the  Son  of  Grod 
with  power  (Eom.  i  4),  but  ako  He  lives  t^  0€^,  after  He  had 
died  to  sin,  ie.  on  account  of  sin,  for  the  atonement  for  sins 
(Rom.  VL  10,  cf.  9,  11).  As  risen  (Rom.  viii  34),  and  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,  He  lives  by  the  power  of  God  (2  Cor. 
xiii  4).  This  is  His  Jowy  (Rom.  v.  10) ;  and,  being  exalted  and 
living.  He  it  is  who  makes  intercession  with  the  Father  as  our 
Advocate  (Rom.  viii  34), — a  doctrine  which,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  is  closely  united  with  that  of  the  atoning  death.  It  is 
He  also  for  whose  sake  God  vouchsafes  to  men  aU  salvation 
imder  the  conditions  laid  down.  But  He  lives  as  our  life  (CoL 
iii  4),  and  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  lives  in  us  (GaL  ii  20), 
and  we  live  loith  Him  (Rom.  vi  8  ;  2  Cor.  xiii  4),  and,  on  the 
other.  He  it  is  through  whom  everything  which  tends  to  salvation 
comes  to  us.  He  is  the  Lord,  through  whom  God's  grace  reigns 
through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life  (Rom.  v.  21,  10).  Grace 
is  the  principle  of  salvation  only  through  Jesus  Christ  as  our 
Lord,  inasmuch  as  He  is  not  only  called  Lord,  but  also  /cvpievet 
or  fi€UTiXj6ve$  over  us;  so  that  henceforth  afuifnia  icvpuvev  no 
longer,  but  yapv:  exercises  a  salutary  rule,  leading  to  fyni)  auovto^ 
(Eom.  v.  21,  vL  15-23).  But  Christ  is  this  all-powerful  effi- 
cacious £t;/M09  only  by  transferring  to  a  higher  stage  the  mode 
and  grace  of  manifestation  which  exists  in  the  present  awv, 
Christ,  as  our  life,  is  now  hidden  in  Gtod  (CoL  iii  3).  The  full 
power  of  His  (Jwij,  as  our  principle  of  life,  is  indeed  in  God,  but 
not  yet  evident  in  the  world ;  but  a  time  is  coming  when  Christ 
will  be  manifest  even  in  this  respect  (CoL  iii  4).  Then,  too,  not 
only  will  Christ  be  first  completely  manifest  as  our  Lord,  but  also 
divine  grace,  as  the  divine  principle  of  salvation,  will  first  com- 
pletely show  forth  its  rule. 

But  with  Christ's  atoning  work  and  death  is  also  connected  the 
communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  The  apostles,  indeed,  teach 
generally,  that  to  those  Christians  who,  under  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions, share  in  the  atonement,  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  given 
by  God,  and  by  the  Spirit  the  love  of  God  should  be  shed  into 
their  hearts  (Rom.  v.  5).  This  is  the  Spirit  of  life,  the  quickening 
Spirit  of  Christ  (Rom.  viii  2),  the  Trvevfia  Xpurrov  or  Seov 
which  dwells  in  believers  (vers.  9  ff.,  15  1,  26  £ ;  1  Cor.  ii  12). 
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It  is  God  who  has  given  us  the  Spirit  (Eom.  v.  5  ;  GaL  iv.  6), 
or  has  given  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts  as  an  earnest  of  future  per- 
fection (2  Cor.  i.  22,  V.  5  ;  EpL  i  13  f.).  He  is  therefore  the 
Spirit  of  the  living  God  (2  Cor.  iii  3).  But,  in  addition  to  this 
teaching  as  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  being  an  act  of 
God  generally,  there  are  other  expressions  of  the  apostle  which 
consider  it  as  the  act  of  Christ,  Not  only  do  we  have  the  Spirit 
of  life  in  fellowship  witii  Christ  (Eom.  viiL  2),  but  in  Eom.  viii  9, 
2  Cor.  iii  17,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ;  so  that,  if  we  have 
this  Spirit  of  God,  Christ  is  in  us  as  the  constant  principle  of 
life.  Thus  it  is  only  a  step  further,  when  we  find  that,  in  Eph. 
iv.  7-10,  Christ  the  exalted  One  is  represented  as  He  who  com- 
municates the  Spirit  as  well  as  all  gifts.  This  Spirit  is  imparted 
to  us  through  Christ,  inasmuch  as  Christ  Himself  is  the  quicken- 
ing principla  The  apostle  firmly  holds  that  Christ  became  this, 
in  His  heavenly  exaltation  following  on  His  atoning  death ;  and 
likewise  that  man  has  the  quickening  principle  only  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  has  the  Spirit  of  God  only  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and 
that  thus  only  Christ  dwells  in  us  (Eom.  viii  9  f.) ;  and  there- 
fore that  all  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  received  only  in  connection 
with  Christ  Thus  Paul  teUs  the  Galatians,  as  a  fundamental 
proposition,  that  they  received  the  Spirit  only  by  the  preaching 
of  faith  (GaL  iii  2,  iv.  6).  This,  however,  is  connected  vxUh  the 
atoning  death  of  Christ, — objectively,  because  the  exaltation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  through  which  He  became  our  life,  came  to  pass 
only  in  consequence  of  His  atoning  death  \  and  next,  subjectively, 
because  this  communication  of  the  divine  Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of 
Sonship  (GaL  iv.  6),  can  only  be  possessed  by  those  who,  under 
the  prescribed  conditions,  are  partakers  in  Christ's  atonement, 
and  consequently  is  brought  about  by  faith  in  Christ  (GaL  iii 
2,  5),  not  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.  From  all  this  it  is  clear 
that,  in  Paul's  view,  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  is  the  groundwork 
of  the  whole  work  of  redemption,  and  is  therefore  set  forth  by 
him  in  a  peculiar  way. 

The  spiritual  effects  which,  founded  on  the  accomplishment  of 
the  atonement,  flow  from  the  exalted  Christ,  are  followed  by  the 
future  bodily  glorification  which  is  ascribed  to  Him  (PhiL  iii  21), 
and  is  connected  with  the  fviure  compktion  of  redemption  gene- 
rally. Christ  is  the  first-fruits  of  the  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  20), 
and  only  in  Him  shall  we  all  be  made  alive  (ver.  22).    In  principle. 
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we  are  already  transferred  to  life  through  Him  (Eph.  ii.  5  f.),  and 
this  life  will  one  day  be  majiifested  in  its  full  power. 

In  the  two  elements  of  Christ's  work,  in  the  atonement  and  in 
the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  t?ie  Old  TestuTnent  dispensation, 
Tms  attained  the  end  at  which  it  aimed,  and  therefore,  being  only  a 
preparative  dispensation,  is  put  away.  Paul  was  compelled  to 
show  this  ex  professo  as  regards  the  law.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  (Eom.  x.  4) ;  and  in  this,  two  points  are  involved :  (a)  The 
position  of  man,  for  which  the  law  was  prescribed,  has  come  to  an 
end  with  Christ.  This  is  the  position  which  Paul,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,  compares  to  that  of  a  child,  who  during  his 
nonage,  although  the  child  of  Ms  father,  is  kept  in  bondage  as  a 
servant,  and  needs  the  constraint  and  guidance  suitable  to  his 
immaturity.  So  long  as  the  heir  is  a  child,  there  is  no  difference 
between  him  and  a  iovKo^  (GaL  iv.  1),  although  he  has  the  claim 
to  be  lord  of  all :  he  is  under  an  iirirpoiro^;  and  oucovofio^  until 
the  time  appointed  by  the  father.  The  spiritual  hrtrpoTrot,  and 
ohcovofioi,  are  represented  by  the  law  and  its  commandments ;  and 
this  position  of  immaturity  is  based  upon  the  flesliliness  of  man, 
on  the  sinful  propensity  to  which  he  is  subject.  So  long  as  the 
dominion  of  the  o-ipf  endures,  the  voiio^  has  full  power.  But 
this  vofio^  to  which  man  is  subject  cannot  put  away  sin,  but  serves 
to  bring  actual  sin  arising  from  the  ahp^  to  full  development 
(Rom.  vii.  5,  7-25).  Therefore  \mo  voiiov  elvai,  and  vff>  afmpriav 
€tvat,  are  identical  Man  must  sin  so  long  as  he  is  vno  vofiov : 
afjMpria  is  lord  over  us  (Rom  vi  14,  iii.  9).  But  when  man  is 
placed  in  the  contrasted  position,  neither  the  v6fio<:  nor  afiaprla 
any  longer  reigns.  This  relation  is  typified  by  Paul  by  a  legal 
example  of  the  relation  between  a  wife  and  her  husband  (Rom. 
vii  1-3)  :  only  so  long  as  the  man  lives  is  the  woman  bound  to 
him,  and  after  his  death  she  can  marry  another.  But  by  the 
death  of  Christ  men  have  experienced  death,  and  are  now  to  be 
considered  as  dead  to  the  law,  which  has  no  more  power  over 
them,  they  having  become  subjects  of  another.  They  are  dead  as 
regards  their  former  spiritual  position,  and  the  law  has  no  more 
claim  on  them,  as  they  are  set  free  from  that  to  which  they 
were  formerly  liabla  Consequently  the  position  of  man  for 
which  the  law  was  prescribed  comes  to  an  end :  the  aap^  no 
longer  rules  in  him,  and  the  curse  is  no  longer  on  him  (Gal. 
iii  13).     (6)  A  new  and  higher  divine  dispensation  has  presented 
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itself, — Christ  a  new  power  over  man.  God  has  sent  His  Son  to 
free  us  from  the  law,  and  has  given  us  the  spidt  of  EUs  Son^ 
whereby  we  cry.  Abbe,  Father !  (Gal  iv.  4  fF.),  and  are  therefore  in 
full  possession  of  the  sonship.  By  the  advent  of  this  higher  dis- 
pensation the  lower  one  lost  its  right  over  us.  When  the  spirit 
has  entered,  the  letter  no  longer  has  authority.  Christ  has  died 
for  us,  in  order  henceforth,  as  the  risen  One,  to  be  the  Lord  to 
whom  we  are  to  bring  forth  firuit ;  following  out  the  figure  of 
marriage,  He  has  come  instead  of  the  law,  and  is  oar  marriage- 
lord,  to  whom  we  men  are  to  appertain  in  a  fruitful  fellowship 
(Bom.  viL  4-6).  Christ  has  in  His  death  annulled  all  claim  of 
the  law  upon  us,  and  has  nailed  the  bill  of  accusation,  with  Him- 
self, upon  the  cross  (Col  ii  14) ;  and  so  far  the  law  was  only  a 
prefiguration  and  a  shadow  of  the  future  (ver.  17),  and  is  van- 
ished away ;  but  in  the  place  of  the  shadow  the  substance  has 
presented  itself  in  Christ  The  ''law  of  commandments,"  as 
r^ards  its  external  statutes,  is  abolished  by  the  death  of  Christ ; 
and  thus  the  law,  so  fiEir  as  it  was  a  banier  betwe^i  Jew  and 
G^itile,  is  broken  down;  and  similarly  the  inward  enmity 
between  them  is  done  away  with  (EpL  ii  14-16).  In  its  place 
something  higher  has  now  come,  which  unites  and  reconciles,  but 
no  longer  separates  :  in  the  body  of  Christ  offered  up  iot  us  we 
are  reconciled  with  Grod,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit  imparted  to  us 
we  have  access  to  the  Father.  Thus  Christ  has  become  personally 
our  peace  (ver.  14) :  the  two  parts  are  imited  by  both  being  in 
like  manner  reconciled  with  God  in  Christ  (ver.  16,  cfl  19-22). 
Christ  having  appeared  as  the  higher  principle,  the  lower  institu- 
tion is  abolished :  through  Tiimmen  are  raised  to  a  higher  posUion 
for  which  the  law  was  tw)  longer  fUted ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  the 
subjective  side  of  the  SiMuoainn)  and  (Jd^  brought  about  by  Jesus 
Christ. 

§  81.  Righteovsness  and  Life  through  Jesus. 

The  state  of  salvation,  with  a  distinct  reference  to  Jesus  as  its 
agent,  is  styled  aaynjpia  (Eom.  i  16,  x.  10,  xi  11 ;  Phil  ii  12  ; 
2  Cor.  vii.  10),  the  deliverance  from  the  ruin  based  on  sin, 
briefly  redemption  ;  therefore  Christianity  is  pre-eminently  called 
€varffi\u}v  t^9  <Tcirnjpia<;  (Eph.  i  13 ;  cf.  Acts  xiii  26,  xvi  17  ; 
2  Tim.  iii  15 ;  Phil  iii  28).  It  is  therefore  the  true  salvation 
on  which  the  destination  of  man  depends,  from  which  he  is  with- 
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drawn  by  sin,  and  to  which  he  is  led  by  the  redeeming  grace  of 
God;  it  is  therefore  opposed  to  anroikeui  (PhiL  L  28  ;  1  Cor.  i.  18). 
We  find  the  same  idea  modified  in  the  sense  of  a  completion  of 
salvation  at  a  future  period  of  the  human  existence  (Rom.  xiii  11 ; 
PhiL  L  28 ;  2  Tim.  ii  10 ;  c£  1  Pet  i.  5,  9,  10).  This  state  of 
salvation  k  now  chiefly  represented  as  righteoumess,  Sixaioavvrf 
(cf.  §  73),  which  is  given  by  Chri^,  the  higher  principle  arising 
among  mankind,  and  as  the  Lord  horn  heaven,  their  head  (c£ 
Eph.  L  22  £;  CoL  i  18).  Auccuoavvri  is  partly  the  groimdwork 
and  partly  the  essence  of  salvation,  and  is  therefore  the  idea  more 
closely  defining  the  nature  of  awrrfpla  (Eom.  i  17,  ct  16 ;  also 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  ideas  in  Eom.  x.  10).  Salvation  also 
appears  as  life,  (Jjw;  (Eom.  v.  17,  18,  c£  21,  vi  13).  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans  three  sides  of  the  question  are  displayed : 
first,  the  being  justified  (Eom.  iii.  25— ch.  v.  fin.) ;  next,  the  inner 
life  of  the  justified  by  means  of  fellowship  with  Christ  (Eom.  vi., 
vii),  where  the  Lord  is  described  as  presented  to  ns  with  power 
in  the  place  of  the  v6fMo<; ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  this  righteousness 
which  has  in  itself  life,  fowy,  as  a  beatifying  life,  as  sonship  to 
God,  and  its  future  inheritance  (ch.  viii.).  The  integral  points  of 
redemption  are  more  copiously  set  forth  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  130. 
Wisdom,  ao<f>la,  is  placed  first,  because  it  was  important  to  inform 
the  Corinthian  Church  of  the  relation  of  the  gospel  to  true  wis- 
dom. Next  follow  justification  and  sanctification ;  and  lastly 
redemption,  aTrdXvrpwn^,  in  a  narrower  sense  than  the  final  and 
completing  redemption  of  the  worid. 

For  the  realization  of  this  salvation  there  are  two  conditions : 
one,  subjective  on  the  part  of  man,  is  faith;  and  the  other,  objec- 
tive, is  the  divine  grace  which  calls  man. 

Faith,  as  the  subjective  appropriation  of  redemption,  we  have 
already  met  with  in  James  and  Peter.  But  a  more  sharply 
defined  and  more  profound  idea  of  it  is  set  forth  by  Paul  In 
his  view,  it  is  the  confident  grasping  and  holding  fast  of  Jesus 
Christ  which  presupposes  a  renunciation  of  one's  own  sufficiency, 
and  is  an  entry  into  the  fellowship  with  Christ  Thus,  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  he  has  contrasted  it  with  the  works  of 
the  law  (ch.  iiL  iv.  v.),  also  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gralatians  (ch. 
ii  iii),  and  elsewhere.  Faith,  first  of  all,  generally  refers  to 
Christ  or  to  the  gospel  (Eom.  i  16,  17);  it  is  the  subjective 
origin  of  the  BiKcuocvprj,  and  is  continuously  that  to  which  the 
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latter  refers  (c£  Bom.  iii  22).  The  Pauline  faith  is  not  a  mere 
honesty  of  conviction,  i.e.  a  willing  and  doing  which  is  in  con- 
stant harmony  with  the  conviction  of  any  one :  irUrrv;  has, 
indeed,  in  some  places  the  signification  of  faithfulness  (Bom. 
iiL  3  ;  1  Tim.  1  19),  but  in  most  passages  this  idea  is  not  con- 
tained in  it,  but  only  that  of  confident  conviction  and  trust.  The 
idea  of  moral  conviction  is  involved  in  only  one  passage  (Bom. 
xiv.  22,  23.  In  Bom.  iii  22  'Irjaov  Xpurrov  is  not  the  subject, 
but  the  object  of  the  faith,  as  in  6aL  ii  16,  20).  Also  it  is  not 
merely  a  theoretical  and  sure  belief  in  the  gospel,  or  a  knowledge 
of  Christ,  but  a  lively  inward  apprehension  of  them ;  so  that 
one's  spiritual  and  moral  personality  takes  Christ  as  its  central 
aim,  and  is  based  on  Him  alone  (hence  irurrevew  ek,  Bom.  x.  14 ; 
GaL  ii  16 ;  PhiL  i  29 ;  and  iiri,  Bom.  iv.  5,  24;  and  tt^*?  iv 
XpuTTw,  GaL  iii.  26,  and  elsewhere).  But  the  divine  grace  h 
grasped  and  held  in  Christ ;  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  entry 
into  fellowship  with  Christ,  faith  also  involves  the  renunciation 
of  one's  own  personal  sufficiency,  and  therefore  refers  specially  to 
Christ*s  atoning  death,  the  iKcurn^ptov  (Bom.  iii  25).  Thus,  then, 
it  forms  the  most  decided  contrast  to  the  righteousness  through  the 
€pya  vofjLou,  being  the  living  source  of  love,  the  Triart^  Si*  arfdirq^ 
ivepyovfievrj  (Gal.  V.  6 ;  cf.  Eph.  ii  10). 

But  the  faith  which  apprehends  Christ  does  not  on  this 
account  show  any  outflow  of  salvation  from  man ;  it  is  rather 
an  apprehension  of  that  by  which  man  is  first  apprehended  (PhiL 
iii  12),  of  that  which  makes  its  abode  in  the  heart  itself  (Eph. 
iii  17).  We  are  thus  led  back  to  the  requirement  of  the  free 
diviae  ccdling,  the  Kokjew  (1  Cor.  i  9;  Bom.  ix.  24;  2  Thess. 
ii  14 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  7 ;  cf  the  designation  of  Christians  as  kXvitoI 
at  the  commencement  of  the  epistle).  The  calling  which  leads  to 
faith  is  the  result  of  an  eternal,  eclectic  coimsel  of  God,  17  kot 
iKXoyrjp  TTpoOeai^  (Bom.  ix.  11).  Thus  men  of  all  kinds,  even  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  are  called ;  and  the  calling  is  therefore 
purely  a  matter  of  divine  pity.  This  Paul  most  surprisingly 
experienced  in  his  own  person  (1  Tim.  i  16,  cf.  15).  This 
choice  is  the  alpeurBai  (2  Thess.  ii.  13),  the  result  of  which  ia 
the  KoKeiv,  The  apostle  has  expressed  the  same  idea  in  the 
word  i^eXA^aro  (Eph.  i  4),  and  in  irpoyivaxTKeuf,  to  foreknow 
(Bom.  viii.  29 ;  cf.  1  Pet.  i.  20) ;  likewise  in  irpooplfycv,  to  pre- 
destinate (Bom.  viii  29,  30 ;  Eph.  ill,  5),  and  in  Trpoerotfjid^eiu 
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(Eom.  ix.  23).  In  all  this  the  will  of  God  is  entirely  free  (Rom. 
xi.  7),  a  pure  ixXoyi^,  which,  according  to  Eph.  i  4,  5,  from  the 
very  beginning  referred  to  Christ  or  to  the  sanctification  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  faith  in  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (Eom.  viii  29, 30). 
Thus  in  Eph.  L  4  the  apostle  expresses  himself  in  these  words : 
Kadm  i^cXA^aro  ^fm^  ev  axn^  irpo  tcarafioX^  Koafiov.  The  pos- 
session of  Christian  salvation  depends  on  a  counsel  of  choice, 
which  is  represented  as  'an  eternal  act  of  God,  as  brought  about 
through  Christ,  having  as  its  aim  to  sanctify  us  and  make  us 
blameless  children  of  God,  and  also  as  tending  to  glorify  the 
divine  graca  And  that  these  individuals  among  so  many 
millions  have  attained  the  salvation  of  redemption,  is  plainly 
referred  to  a  positive  causality  on  God's  part,  to  an  eternal  act  of 
His  will  The  apostle  has,  however,  most  copiously  expressed 
himseK  on  this  point  in  Eom.  ix.,  cf.  xL  5,  7.  He  refers  back 
justification  to  the  divine  nature  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
divine  counsel  expressed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  discusses  the 
question  why  the  ancient  people  of  God  now  for  the  most  part 
took  no  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  gospeL  Here  two  points 
had  to  be  shown :  first,  that  the  privilege  of  the  theocracy  de- 
pended simply  on  God*s  unconditional  grace  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  Israelites  when  they  forfeited  it.  The 
result  of  this  twofold  consideration  is,  that  Paul's  teaching  and 
view  of  the  gospel  do  not  controvert  the  ancient  promise, — a 
glance  at  a  positive  future  fulfilment  being  added.  Thus  the 
apostle  shows  that  the  first  choice  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  was 
absolutely  free,  and  applied  to  the  children  of  the  promise  alone 
(cf.  Eom.  iv.  and  Gal  iii  6),  and  that  consequently  the  theo- 
cratic promise  was  independent  of  any  claim  of  race  or  merit, 
and  was  a  matter  of  God's  free  grace,  in  virtue  of  which  He  con- 
ferred it  on  whom  He  would,  ie.  to  the  true  Israel  (ver.  6). 
Thus  the  Messianic  blessings  are  conferred  only  on  those  to  whom 
He  willed  to  give  them,  to  the  true  Israel,  which  in  faith  is  like 
Abraham.  For  it  depends  entirely  upon  His  free  will  as  to 
whom  He  will  have  mercy  upon  (ver.  15),  i.e,  under  what  condi- 
tions He  will  grant  His  grace  (ver.  14).  The  unconditional 
nature  of  His  will  is  also  proved  in  those  who  oppose  Him,  and 
become  the  objects  of  His  judgment  (vers.  17,  18).  But,  as 
regards  this  absolute  will  of  God,  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
some  men  are  unconditionally  destined  to  evil  and  others  to  good. 
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This  objection  is  made  by  the  apostle,  as  if  bom  the  lips  of  a  stifiT- 
necked  Jew  (ver.  19).  It  is  repelled,  first,  with  a  view  to  the 
mind  which  inspired  it,  by  opposing  to  the  re&aotoriness  iavciYed 
therein  the  creative  power  of  God  and  the  absolute  dependence 
of  the  oeature  on  his  Creator  (vers.  20,  21) ;  next,  by  looking^ 
at  the  matter  fixwn  an  opposite  point  of  view,  i«.  by  showing 
that  in  all  these  cases  God  acts  according  to  His  essential  attri- 
butes. The  main  point  is,  that  the  whde  of  God's  procedure 
which  is  impeached  is  r^arded  by  the  apostle  rather  in  the  light 
of  long-sufiferanoe.  This,  indeed,  so  much  preponderates,  that  the 
manifestation  oi  wrath  and  power  is  concealed  by  it  Indeed, 
even  with  the  purpose  of  the  latter  an  intuition  of  mercy  is 
always  entwined  (vet  23),  so  that  everywhere  this  twofold  pur- 
pose may  be  recognised.  But  the  course  of  his  remarks  now 
leads  him  back  to  his  more  immediate  theme,  so  that  he  can 
apply  to  the  present  case  the  idea  <rf  the  freedom  of  the  divine 
choice  of  grace  independent  of  any  claim  of  right,  and  can  support^ 
by  Old  Testament  passages,  the  divine  prevision  o£  the  dispensa- 
tion, that  Jews  and  GcDytiles  were  called  to  be  partakers  in  Christ s 
salvation,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Jews  were  excluded  therefrom. 
Those  who  are  thus  chosen  must  also  necessarily  be  calleA 
(2  Thess.  ii  14,  15) ;  and  affcer  the  calling  has  reached  them 
by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  by  their  accepting  it,  they 
thus  become  partakers  in  the  Spirit.  But  the  calling  itself  is  by 
no  means  merely  an  external  act,  but  takes  place  principally 
through  the  effects  of  the  word  upon  men.  By  it  the  divine  will 
is  brought  near  to  man,  in  order  to  procure  for  him  comjJete  sal- 
vation ;  but  it  is  dependent  on  his  yielding  to  it  by  faitL  Those 
who  are  called  can,  however,  oppose  (Eom.  x.  19-21),  as  is  shown 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Jews  (Rom.  x.  3,  ix.  30-43).  There 
are  therefore  "  vessels  of  wrath"  (Rom.  ix.  22),  who  are  not,. 
however,  originally  excluded  from  the  divine  goodness,  but  be- 
come so  through  their  opposition  whilst  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  their  acceptance ;  and  therefore,  after  having  to  the  very  last 
-despised  and  rejected  God's  goodness,  they  incur  the  divine  0^717, 
which,  following  a  psychological  law  founded  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  world,  completes  their  hardening.  This  reference  of  grace 
to  uu  absolute  coimsel  of  Gkni  does  not  warrant  any  assumptioDL 
of  a  purpose  ot  destruction.  This  we  may  infer,  both  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  this  veiy  idea  which  the  apostle  (Rom.  ix.  19) 
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opposes  as  an  objection  which  might  be  made  to  him,  and  also 
from  his  connecting  the  idea  of  hardening  (ver.  22)  with  that  of 
long-snffering,  thus  clearly  pointing  to  a  free  will  on  man's  part, 
to  which  a  certain  respite  is  given  (ct  ver.  32).  We  have  here 
the  same  idea  of  the  consummation  of  sin  through  God's  judg- 
ment as  is  expressed  in  Eom.  i  24,  26,  28  (cf.  ver.  18-20,  21  flf., 
25,  32,  ii  1,  XL  7,  8,  10  ;  cf.  vers.  20  and  10  with  16-21  and 
2  Thess.  ii.  11 ;  cf .  also  John  xa  40,  37-39,  47-49  ;  Matt,  xiii 
13-16).  In  a  dogmatical  point  of  view,  Paul  supplies  no  higher 
scheme  of  union  of  the  definitions  of  the  universal  divine  counsel 
of  grace  here  placed  in  juxtaposition, — of  human  free  wiU  and 
the  divine  purpose,  which  makes  certain  men  to  be  aKevn)  opyfj^, — 
all  he  does  is  to  bring  together  and  set  forth  these  facts.  But 
this  much  is  certain,  that  Paul  does  not  speak  of  any  particular 
counsel  which  from  the  very  first  rejects  men.  For,  apart  from 
the  points  just  mentioned,  nothing  can  be  more  forcible  than  the 
way  in  which  he  sets  forth  that,  as  the  Scriptures  have  concluded 
all  imder  sin,  i.e.  specified  all  men  as  sinners,  so,  on  the  oQier 
hand,  God's  mercy  extends  to  all  (Eom.  xi  32,  v.  18). 

We  now  have  to  consider  Paul's  teaching  as  to  the  appropria^ 
tion  and  realization  of  this  salvation,  in  respect  both  to  indivi- 
duals  and  also  to  the  Church :  in  the  first  place,  in  individuals^ 
9&  justification  and  a  tuw  life,  and  next,  as  mlvatum  in  the  latter. 

§  82.  ITie  Salvation  of  IndividxuiU — Justifkatvm. 

The  first  point  in  subjective  redemption  is,  according  to  Paul, 
justification,  ij  hiKalioai^  ^fi&p  (Eom.  iv.  25,  cf.  v.  18,  iii.   30) 
hucoAovVy  Grod  justifying  believers  (Eom.  iiL  26,  viii  30,  33) 
tiKa^ovadoA,  the  believer  being  justified  (Eom.  iii.  24,  28,  v.  1 
GaL  ii  16,  17 ;  Tit.  iii  7)  ;  and  also  the  Buuuoavinf  Oeov,  as  a 
gift  received  from  Grod  (Eom,  v.  17  ;  cf.  x.  3,  4,  ix.  30). 

The  question  now  is  as  to  the  signification  of  this  term.  The 
idea  of  BiKtuoavvtf  itself  has  been  previously  discussed ;  aH  we 
have  now  to  do  with  is  how  to  understand  the  term  Bi/ccuovv. 

AtKcuoSv  generally  means  to  make  right,  to  acknowledge,  treat, 
declare  as  right  or  just  In  classical  usage  the  word  has  two 
main  significations :  {1)  to  do  that  which  is  right,  in  the  sense  of 
awarding  to  any  one  his  right :  BiKauwv  Tiva,  as  a  contrast  to 
aSuceiv  rofa ;  as  kokoSv  rufa  is  to  inflict  kokov,  evil,  on  any  one, 
80  BucoMw  is  to  do  Siieaiov,  that  which  is  just ;  hence  then  Suuu" 
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ovadai,  to  maintain  his  riglit,  in  contrast  to  aSitceZaOcu.  C£ 
Aristot.  nth.  Nicom,  v.  9,  11.  As  it  is  generally  said  of  a  judge 
who  pronounces  rightly,  that  he  awards  to  any  one  his  right,  so, 
following  the  twofold  result  of  a  decision,  it  may  have  a  twofold 
meaning,  either  of  condemning  and  punishing,  as  often  in  the 
classics,  or  of  doing  justice  in  a  favourable  sense,  viz.  acquitting 
any  one  from  an  accusation,  or  acknowledging  or  awarding  to  him 
his  just  claim.  (2)  It  also  means  to  consider,. declare,  or  approve 
of  anything  as  right ;  just  as  a^iovv. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  word  has  the  signification  of  pro- 
Tiouncing  sentence,  of  judgirig  rightly  (by  a  judge)  ;  thus  in  the 
LXX.  (for  V^yi^,  2  Sam.  xv.  4 ;  Ps.  IxxxiL  3  ;  Isa.  L  17) ;  espe- 
cially in  a  good  sense,  that  justice  is  done  to  the  good  cause. 
Then  it  also  means,  to  make  righteous  or  good.  Thus  in  a  few 
Old  Testament  passages,  as  Ps.  Ixxiii  13,  iBixalooaa  r^v  Kaphlav 
fiov.  On  the  other  hand,  Zikoiovv  very  frequently  has  the  signi- 
fication of  esteeming,  acknowledging,  treating,  and  declaring  as 
righteous.  It  is  thus  especially  used  for  the  judicial  function  of 
acquitting,  of  pronouncing  innocent  and  exempt  fiom  punishment 
(Ex.  xxiii.  7 ;  Isa.  v.  23  ;  Deut  xxv.  1 ;  1  Kings  viii.  32) ;  also 
of  God  as  Judge ;  hence  ov  huca^vadai,  (Ecclus.  xxiii  11,  c£  ix. 
12),  is  not  to  he  excTwpt  from  punishment.  But  it  has  this  mean- 
ing in  the  sense  of  daily  life  also,  and  signifies  first  to  excuse,  to 
vindicate,  sometimes  by  words  (Ecclus.  xiii.  22),  sometimes  by 
actions  (Jer.  iii  11 ;  Ezek  xvi.  51,  52).  AiKau>vv  in  this  sense 
corresponds  to  the  other  expression  which  is  used  in  the  LXX. 
for  Ik^W  pny  (Job  xxxiL  2)  :  aire^vev  iavrop  Slxaiov,  etc.  (c£ 
ver.  1,  "  He  was  righteous  in  his  own  eyes ").  With  this  wider 
acceptation  is  connected  the  signification,  to  a^cknowledge  as  rights 
ecus,  especially  in  the  passive,  to  he  acknowledged  as  righteous  (Ecclus. 
xviiL  2  ;  Job  xxxiii.  2) ;  and  also  to  represent  as  righteous,  and 
actually  to  prove  it  (Ecclus.  xxxiv.  5). 

The  usage  in  the  New  Testament  follows  altogether  the  second 
of  the  two  chief  classical  significations.  We  find  Bikcuovv  used 
with  Ood  as  the  object  who  is  acknowledged  as  righteous  (Eom, 
iii.  4  (from  Ps.  li  6)  ;  Luke  viL  29  :  ihucaUoaav  rov  Oeov  /Sorr- 
riadevre^ ;  ver.  35  :  ehLKamdri  17  tro^ia  airo  r&v  ritcvav,  etc.  ; 
cf.  Matt  XL  19).  It  is  also  used  of  Christ,  who  is  justified  by 
the  Spirit  (1  Tim.  iii  16).  In  these  two  cases  the  object  is 
inherently  righteous,  and  it  is  merely  said  that  He  is  acknow- 
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ledged  as  righteous.  It  also  occurs  in  respect  to  men.  Thus  in 
the  gospels  man  is  acknowledged  and  dealt  with  as  righteous 
(Matt  xiL  37),  in  contrast  to  KoraSucaadrjvcu,  to  be  condemned ; 
man  also  pronounces  and  declares  himself  to  be  righteous  (Luke 
X.  29 ;  xvi  15  :  ivavriov  tcov  avOpcoTreov ;  cf.  1  Cor.  iv.  4) ;  or  it 
is  God  who  acknowledges  and  treats  the  sinner  as  righteous 
(Luke  xviii  14 :  8eSifcaia>fi€Po<; ;  c£  vyfroDdijaerai,  ver.  14,  and 
tXAadr}TL  T^  afjuzfyrooik^,  ver.  13).  Among  the  apostles,  except 
Eev.  xxii.  11,  we  find  the  expression  in  Paul  and  James  only: 
in  the  latter,  in  ch.  iL  21,  24,  25,  cf.  23  ;  in  Paul,  in  Acts  viii 
39,  c£  38  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  vL  11 ;  Tit.  iii.  7 ;  GaL  ii.  16,  17, 
iii  8,  11,  24,  V.  4 ;  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Eomans,  in  the  fii'st 
negative  section,  ii.  13,  iii.  20  ;  and  in  the  positive  section, 
iii  24,  26,  28,  30,  iv.  2  (cf  3-9,  22,  25),  v.  1,  9  (cf  10,  11, 
16-21)  ;  also  in  the  later  chapters,  vi  7,  viii  30.  The  noun  is 
hLKaUoai<i  (Eom.  iv.  25,  v.  18).  It  is  evident  that  Paul  and 
James  always  use  Si/caio€v  in  the  sense  of  esteeming,  pronounciTig, 
arid  treating  as  righteous,  both  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
law  (Eom.  ii  13,  iii  20),  and  also  according  to  grace.  The  latter 
is  the  case  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  also  in  the  positive 
section  of  that  to  the  Eomans.  Here  the  justification  of  the 
sinner  before  God  is  evidently  that  which  is  meant, — that  man, 
although  not  justified  by  the  law,  is  esteemed  and  treated  as 
righteous  by  God. 

Li  all  these  passages,  therefore,  the  fundamental  meaning  of 
Zlkolovv  is  the  forensic  and  judicial  signification.  In  the  pas- 
sages of  the  first  class,  that  is,  those  which  refer  to  a  legal  stand- 
point, we  see  in  Eom.  ii  13  that  iLKaLcadrjaoinav  is  parallel  with 
the  SUaioc  waph  t^  Qe^  (in  God's  judgment)  in  antitliesis  to 
KptdrftTovTat,  and  airo'kovinaL  (ver.  12)  ;  also,  in  Eom.  iii  30,  that 
oxf  SiKaKoOi^aeTac  iraaa  ahp^  is  parallel  with  inr6ScKo<:  t£  0ea> 
(ver.  19).  In  the  passages  of  the  second  class  this  sense  is  un- 
mistakeably  evident,  both  from  the  contrasts  presented,  and  also 
from  positive  explanations  which  more  exactly  define  it.  With 
respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  sinner,  who  is 
liable  to  the  divine  displeasure  and  judgment,  is  described  as  the 
subject  of  the  BttcatovaOa^.  Thus  Eom.  iii  24,  cf  ver.  23,  19, 
20,  9  ;  also  iv.  5  (aa-efii^^) :  hence  this  subject  BiKaiovrat,  only  as 
a  gift  {Bmpedv,  Eom.  iii  24) ;  by  faith  and  not  by  works  (Eom. 
iii.  26,  30) ;  by  grace  (Eom.  iii  24) ;  not  by  merit  (Eom.  iv.  4) ; 
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by  means  of  the  redemption  of  Christ  as  the  atonement  (Rohl 
iii  24,  25).  It  is,  moreover,  imquestionable  that  hucauwv  is 
explained  by  Patil  as  an  imputation  of  righteousness — >joyl^0eu 
hiicaioawqv  (Rom.  iv.  6,  c£  v.  22) — to  a  subject  who  is  not 
hucouo^  in  himself  (Bom.  iv.  5) ;  and  this  imputation  includes, 
indeed,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (Rom.  iv.  6-9  ;  cf.  Acts  xiii  38,  39), 
man  thus  having  peace  "mth  God  (Rom.  v.  1),  and  standing  in  a 
friendly  relation  with  Him,  being  no  longer  His  enemy,  but  recon- 
ciled to  HiTTi  (Rom.  V.  9,  cf.  x.  1 1).  The  contrast  to  tuccuouv  is 
therefore  iy/caXelv,  to  cLccitse  (Rom.  viii  33).  The  antithesis  of 
SucaiaxTc^  is  KaraKpifia  (Rom.  v.  18).  Whosoever  is  not  justi- 
fied {huecuovTcu)  is  liable  to  punishment,  and  under  the  curse 
(GaL  iiL  11,  cf.  x.  13).  From  all  this  there  can  be  no  doubt' 
as  to  the  forensic  character  of  the  word  ZiKaiovv  as  used  by  PauL 

The  opposite  interpretation,  which  imderstands  Sikcuovv  aa 
making  rigJUemos,  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  rationalistic 
party,  fidth  being  looked  upon  as  a  faithfulness  of  conviction ; 
it  has  also  been  advanced  by  the  supernatural,  especially  Catholic 
party,  justification  being  blended  with  sanctification,  and  bound 
up,  not  with  faith,  but  with  love  and  good  works,  the  former 
being  imited  to  the  worka  Not  only  the  signification  of  the 
word  itself,  but  the  context  everywhere,  is  opposed  to  this  view. 

Grod   being   He  who   pronounces   and   treats   the   sinner   as 
righteous,    this    justification,   more    closely  considered,   involves 
(1)  that  sin  is  not  imputed  to  the  sinner  as  guilt  (Rom.  iv.  5-8  ; 
GaL  iiL  11,  13;  Acts  xiiL  39,  38;  Rom.  iv.  7).      This  follows 
from  the  contrast  to  justification,  iyKuXeiv  and  fcaroKpifia  (Rom. 
viii.  33,  V.  18),  and  the  words  /mt)  Xoyi^o/i^evo^  ra  irapainrcofiaTa 
(2  Cor.  V.  19).     (2)  Positively,  thoi  faith  is  counted  to  the  sinner 
as  rigJUeousness  (Rom.  iv.  5  ;  PhiL  iii.  9).     Peace  (^  elpi^vrj  7rpo9 
TOP   Qeov,  Rom.  v.  1)  is   conditional  on  these  two  points,  axid 
thus  the  relation  between  God  and  man  is  constituted  so  that 
we  have  access  to  God  (Rom.  v.  2  ;  cf.  Eph.  iL  14).     We  are  thus 
reconciled  to  God  (Rom.  v.  10,  11 ;  2  Cor.  v.  20),  and  have  the 
assurance  of  the  divine  love  to  us,  this  love  being  spread  abroad 
in  our  hearts  (Rom.  v.  5).     Enmity  has  departed,  and  we  know 
ourselves  to  be  Tetcvoi  Oeov  (Rom.  viii.  14-17;  (JaL  iv.  6,  7). 
Thus,  too,  we  have  the  Kax^aaOai  hf  raZ^  ffXlylreaiv  (Rom.  v.  3), 
and  the  hope  which  "  maketh  not  ashamed "  (Rom.  v.  5) ;  also 
the  cXttW  t^9  Soff;9  rov  Oeov  (Roul  viiL  24).     The  consciousness 
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both  of  reconcUiation  and  sonship  being  conditional  on  faith,  is 
not  possible  without  the  Holy  Spirit,  through  whom  we  obtain 
faith  (1  Cor.  xii  3),  and  the  lively  consciousness  of  God's  love  to 
us  (Eom.  V.  5),  and  of  our  being  His  children  (Eom.  viii.  16). 
Thus  justification  is  nothing  but  the  atonement  rendered  sub- 
jective and  brought  to  consciousness. 

As  justification  depends  only  on  the  divine  word  of  grace,  of 
which  we  become  assured  by  faith,  all  works  of  tJie  law  and  ail 
(ground  for  self -glory  are  excluded.  Faith  is  in  itself  a  renuncia- 
tion of  one's  own  personal  sufficiency  and  moral  desert ;  it  is  the 
Kara  Qeav  \virq  (2  Cor.  vii  10).  The  e/yya  vofiov  are  works 
which  are  in  confoi^nity  to  the  law, — first  of  all  the  Old  Testament 
law,  but  also  the  moral  law  generally.  They  are  therefore  not 
merely  works  of  the  ceremonial  law,  as  the  Catholics  and  the 
ancient  and  modem  Rationalists  would  put  it.  The  second  chap- 
ter of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  shows  that  the  question  is  as  to 
general  morals ;  and  the  expression  epya  vofiov  alternates  without 
any  alteration  in  the  sense  with  the  idea  of  e/yya  generally  (cf. 
Eph.  ii  9 ;  Eom.  iv.  2 ;  Tit  iii  5  ;  2  Tim.  i  9).  In  Eom.  ii  13 
the  apostle  expressly  declares  that  the  iroi/tyroL  rov  vofMov  are 
righteous  before  God :  the  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  of  value 
in  God's  sight  (Eom.  ii.  28,  29).  Both  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile 
who  work  good  (vers.  26,  17,  c£  14)  would  have  a  place  before 
God  (ver.  10) ;  the  sin  of  both  is  an  infringement  of  the  law  (ch. 
il  12,  13,  21-24,  cf.  26,  27).  This  is  also  clear  j&rom  ch.  iv.  4. 
The  expression  that  the  law  cannot  justify  us  (GaL  iiL  11,  21 ; 
Eom.  iiL  21)  only  states  the  matter  of  fact  But  the  law,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  would  justify,  is  the  moral  law,  and  not  a 
merely  ceremonial  law.  The  antithesis  of  the  epya  is  not 
morality,  but  the  grace,  %a/)t9,  which  is  contrasted  with  merit 
(Eom.  iv*  4,  Kara  6<}>€tK7jfjLa).  It  must  have  been  very  far  fix>m 
the  apostle's  mind  to  assume  that  the  law  was  something  which, 
working  externally  and  from  material  motives,  produced  a  mere 
legality;  indeed,  the  very  contrary  is  plain  from  Eom.  ii  12  ff.; 
and  this  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  statement  in  Eom.  vii  14. 
The  impotence  of  the  law  is  based  on  the  sinful  nature,  the  a-ap^ 
of  men.  And  this  is  so  much  the  case,  that  the  moral  law,  even 
when  inwardly  felt  and  willed,  cannot  justify  (Eom.  vii),  because 
there  is  no  power  of  fulfilment  to  combine  with  the  assenting 
will     In  the  wide  and  general  sense,  which  results  from  these 
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considerations,  the  €p^a  vofiov  are  to  be  understood  as  inadequate 
for  the  justification  of  man  (GaL  iii  21 ;  Rom.  ii  5-10).  For 
the  Jews,  at  all  events,  the  works  of  the  statutory  kw  were 
inseparably  included  in  the  law  of  God  and  its  moral  obligation ; 
hence,  therefore,  the  inability  of  the  epya  and  that  of  the  ireptrofitf 
coincide.  Faith  begins  with  the  knowledge  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  law,  and  then  avails  itself  of  the  grace  which  makes  free. 

§  8  3.  The  ScUvation  of  Individuals — The  New  Life  of  Righteousness. 

The  new  life,  just  as  justification  itself,  is  necessarily  bound  up 
with  faith.  Faith  of  itself  is  not  the  sufficient  intervening  cause 
of  justification.  This  cause  is  only  the  objective  divine  redemp- 
tion, airo\vTp(o<n^,  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  atonement  which  is 
thereby  established  (Eom.  iii.  24,  25),  the  fruits  of  which  are 
appropriated  by  faith.  Justification  comes  as  a  gift ;  but,  without 
the  susceptibility  of  faith,  this  gift,  presented  to  us  through  God's 
grace  and  the  mediation  of  Christ,  would  not  come  into  our  pos- 
session. Indeed,  faith  itself  is  represented  in  Eom.  v.  as  a  divine 
action;  and  we  could  not  have  the  full  feeling  of  faith  without  the 
Spirit  of  God  (cf.  2  Cor.  v,  14).  In  Paul's  view,  faith  not  only 
refers  to  justification,  but  is  also  the  commencement  of  the  new 
life,  and  is  so  in  two  respects :  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  first 
point  of  a  continuous  divine  operation,  and  on  the  other,  it  is  sub- 
jectively a  principle  developing  itself  in  a  human  life.  In  virtue 
of  the  justification  by  faith,  we  have  entered  into  the  actual  pos- 
session of  divine  grace,  with  which  is  imited  the  hope  of  future 
glorification.  Through  this  joyful  certainty  of  justification  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  and  thus  the  first 
essential  step  is  taken  towards  the  fulfilment  of  all  those  points 
which  in  Eom.  viii  29,  30  form  a  continuous  and  inwardly 
connected  series.  Through  faith  Christ  dwells  in  our  scapSia  as 
an  active  divine  principle  (Eph.  iii.  17).  Thus  the  iiKcuoawti 
Oeov,  which  first  of  all  is  a  divine  act  applied  to  us,  becomes  a 
personal  possession  and  attribute  of  the  individual,  and  leads  to  a 
divinely  effected  renunciation  of  sin,  and  to  the  dominion  of  the 
divine  principle  with  which  we  are  in  fellowship.  The  progress 
of  the  apostle's  ideas  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Eomans  shows  how  the  BiKcuoavprf  assumes  this 
subjective  character ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter 
an  application  of  this  is  made  to  actual  life.     In  order  to  explain 
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the  nature  of  ScKaiotrvvrj  up  to  this  point  from  ch.  iii.  23,  Paul 
has  discussed  that  side  of  it  which  consists  in  justification,  not 
only  in  general  (Rom.  iii.  23-26),  but  with  special  reference  both 
to  the  conditions  on  which  BiKcuoavurj  depends,  viz.  faith  in  con- 
trast to  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  (Rom.  iii.  27-iv.  24),  and  also 
to  its  origin  as  being  effected  through  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  Christ  (Rom.  iv.  24-v.  11),  the  type  of  Adam  the  first  man 
(Rom.  V.  12-21).  Now,  however,  Paul  dweUs  upon  the  other 
aspect  of  SiKaioavvT},  showing  that  it  includes  an  inward  tendency 
and  power  of  life  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  sin.  For,  says 
Paul,  so  far  from  the  doctrine  of  justification  containing  any 
ground  for  continuing  in  sin,  it,  on  the  contrary,  directly  involves 
the  moral  necessity  for  a  new  divine  life  (Rom.  vi.  1-23),  inas- 
much as  believers  are  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  that  is,  with  His 
death  and  resurrection  (Rom.  vL  2-14),  and  therefore  are  no 
longer  under  the  law,  but  under  grace,  as  the  new  ruling  principle 
which  leads  to  fo)^  aUovio^  (Rom.  vi  14-23).  And  thus,  sub- 
jectively considered,  and  imder  the  presupposition  of  divine 
justification,  the  whole  nature  of  life  which  is  prescribed  for  the 
Cliristian  is  now  unfolded:  faith  is  the  principle  of  love  (GraL 
V.  6),  and  this  is  nothing  but  a  reflection  in  the  Christian  him- 
self of  the  divine  love  which  has  been  assured  to  him  in  justifi- 
cation. Thus  faith  becomes  on  this  side  also  the  root  of  a  new 
life  of  actual  righteousness.  This  new  life  of  righteousness  is, 
however,  now  more  exactly  explained  by  Paul  from  a  standpoint 
which  combines  both  the  objective  and  subjective  points  of  view, 
that  is,  as  the  life  which  is  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  being  rooted 
in  faith. 

The  connection  of  this  new  position  is  set  forth  both  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  also  in  that  to  the  Romans.  By 
faith,  Christ  Ilimsdf — this  is  the  starting-point — is  the  principle 
wkkh  lives  in  believers,  and  brings  about  in  them  an  organic  imity 
of  life  with  Him.  Faith  is  both  the  requirement  for  justification 
and  also  effects  this  fellowship  with  Christ.  Faith,  as  combined 
with  baptism,  is  an  appropriation  of  Christ  (cf.  GaL  ii  16-21,  iii 
26,  27  ;  PhiL  iii.  12  ;  Rom  vi  1-11).  In  the  last-named  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  Paul,  as  already  remarked,  passes  on 
from  the  subject  of  justification  to  that  of  the  new  life  in  Christ. 
As  previously  sin,  now  grace,  reigns  Sut  Sitcaioavpfj^;  and  this  reign- 
ing grace  is  no  longer  mere  justification,  but  is  actual  righteous- 
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ness,  inasmuch  as  we,  through  this  grace  and  the  unity  with 
Christ  wliich  is  now  effected,  have  become  dead  to  sin,  just  as 
Christ  died  on  account  of  sin  (Eohl  vi  4  ff.).  The  almost  pro- 
verbial sentence,  that  sin  and  the  guilt  of  sin  cease  with  death 
(Eom.  vi.  7),  is  applied  to  the  figurative  death,  the  death  of  the 
old  man  in  us,  which  is  the  result  of  our  fellowship  in  faith  with 
Christ  Not  only  does  something  take  place  in  us  which  is 
similar  to  the  death  of  Christ  by  which  sin  was  subdued,  but 
this  effect  stands  in  causal  connection  with  this  His  death.  The 
airodavelv  (Rom.  vi.  8)  is  not  an  act  or  purpose  of  the  human  will, 
but  is  an  event  which  is  brought  about  by  the  objective  effect  of 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  faith  is  conveyed  to 
the  subject ;  it  is  the  justification  from  sin  as  well  as  the  liberation 
from  its  power  (cf.  CoL  ii  11,  12).  The  great  change  which 
comes  upon  man  is  the  TrepvTOfirj  Xpurrov,  a  spiritual  event  similar 
in  a  higher  sense  to  circumcision, — an  event  which  is  effected 
by  Christ,  and  consists  in  the  aTri/cSwr^f;  rod  acofiaro^  7^9  aapKo^, 
the  spiritual  renunciation  of  the  body  of  sin,  t.e.  the  flesh ;  but 
this  change  also  leads  to  a  new  life  similar  to,  and  dependent 
on,  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  This  change  is  brought  about  by 
faith, — a  faith  which  is  produced  by  Grod  as  the  principle  of  life, 
just  as  He  raised  up  Jesus.  The  connection  between  the  death 
of  Christ  and  the  death  of  the  old  man  in  us,  and  that  between 
His  resurrection  and  a  new  life  in  us,  is  therefore  the  same  (Eom. 
vi  9;  CoL  ii.  13,  cf.  iii  3  ;  Eph.  ii  5).  Now,  however,  the 
grace  of  God  reigns,  which  is  equivalent  to  Christ  reigning. 
Xdpc<;  and  Xptaro^  now  stand  in  the  place  of  afiapria  and  dava- 
T09  (Eom.  V.  21,  vi  9  ff.,  14);  and  His  dominion  is  shown  by 
His  becoming  the  principle  of  our  personal  life  (Gtd.  ii  20  ; 
2  Cor.  V.  15).  As  Christ  not  only  withstood  sin  in  His  own 
person  unto  death,  but  also  suffered  death  for  the  atonement  for, 
and  redemption  from,  sin,  so  it  is  the  same  principle  wliich  in  us 
OTucifies  the  flesh  (Gal  v.  24),  withstands  sin  (Eph.  vi  13),  and 
produces  an  obedience  unto  death  (Eom.  xiv.  4,  8 ;  PhiL  i  21), 
so  that  we  now  live  to  God  as  Christ  the  risen  One  lives  (Eom. 
vi  10,  11). 

In  virtue  of  this  new  life  in  Christ,  it  now  comes  to  pass  that 
we  Bie  free  from  the  law.  Its  rule  has  ceased,  because  the  posi- 
tion of  man  for  which  the  law  was  prescribed  is  come  to  an  end 
(GaL  iv.  1-7  ;  Eom.  vii  1-3).     Hence  the  two  comparisons  of 
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the  law  with  merely  temporary  positions, — in  one  passage  with 
childhood  and  guardianship,  in  the  other  with  a  marriage  dissolved 
by  death,  and  with  the  relative  obligation  in  each  case.  But 
another  cause  of  the  freedom"  from  the  dominion  of  the  law  is, 
that  now  a  higher  dispensation,  instead  of  the  power  of  the  law, 
has  actually  presented  itself  to  man  (GaL  iv.  4,  5).  He  is  be- 
come the  property  of  another,  and,  in  the  wvev/ui,  has  received  a 
new  element  of  life  (GaL  iv.  6  ;  Eom.  viii  16),  which  is  opposed 
to  the  ypdfLfia  (2  Cor.  iii  6 ;  Eom.  viL  6),  and  is  the  element  of 
a  new  freedom  (GaL  v.  1,  2).  Man  has  thus  become  a  xiuvif 
ktUtv;  (2  Cor.  v.  17  ;  GaL  vi  15,  c£  v.  6) ;  he  is  the  Kaivh<;  or 
vio^i  avepamo^  (Eph.  iv.  24  ;  CoL  iii  10,  cf.  9). 

Thus  the  man  who  has  passed  from  the  law  into  the  life  of 
the  Spirit  now  actually  serves  righteousness  with  all  his  powers 
(Eom.  vii  6,  vi  12-14);  he  walks  in  the  Spirit  (Eom.  viii.  4, 
cf.  9).  For  the  new  man  is  in  righteousness,  and  he  is  icrurdeh 
iv  iiKaioavvQ  koX  oatorrjTi  rrj^  aXrfdeia^  (Eph.  iv.  24) :  it  has 
become  an  actual  power  of  life  in  him,  as  the  law  of  the  Spirit 
(Eom.  viii  2),  as  freedom  (2  Cor.  iii  17),  and  as  childship  (GaL 
iv.  4-7;  Eom.  viii.  15  f).  This  new  freedom  is  at  the  same 
time  an  inward  moral  obligation  (Eom.  vi  18  flf.) ;  and  thus  a 
life  is  developed,  which  manifests  itseK  outwardly  in  "  faith,  hope, 
and  charity"  (1  Cor.  xiii  13  ;  1  Thess.  i  3).  In  faith  the  Chris- 
tian entirely  surrenders  himself  to  God  and  Christ ;  in  hope  he 
meets  the  termination  of  this  life  ;  in  charity  or  love  this  life  is 
proved  to  be  a  divine  power,  and  love  is  called  the  greatest  of 
the  three,  because  in  it  the  new  life  is  most  forcibly  manifested. 
This  new  life  pervades  the  totality  of  man's  being,  and  a  whole 
organism  of  virtues  appertains  to  the  nature  of  the  new  man 
(CoL  iii  12  ;  EpL  iv.  24  flf. ;  GaL  v.  22) :  he  strives  for  all  that 
is  lovely  and  worthy  of  praise  (PhiL  iv.  8,  9) ;  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  he  is  just  in  all  the  human  relations  of  life  (Eph.  v.  22  flf. ; 
CoL  iii  18  flf;  1  Cor.  vii. ;  Eom  xiii  1  flf. ;  1  Tim.  iii  1  fif.,  v. 
1  fif.)  ;  all  that  he  does  is  done  in  the  name  of  Jesus  (CoL  iii.  1 7). 
The  whole  shape  of  his  being  is  changed  by  the  renewing  of 
his  mind  into  a  similarity,  not  to  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but 
to  the  perfect  will  of  God :  he  dedicates  his  body  as  a  temple 
of  God  and  as  a  sacrifice  weU-pleasing  to  Him  (1  Cor.  vi.  19, 
20 ;  Eom.  xii  1).  The  Apostle  Paul  has  more  than  any  other 
applied  the  great  principles  of  Christianity  to  the  whole  life. 
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and  haa  left  behind  him  precepts  for  every  province  of  Christian 
ethics. 

In  this  sandification  the  man  continually  progresses,  for  sin  is 
subdued,  although  not  destroyed.  Sin,  therefore,  is  still  active,  so 
that  in  this  world  the  new  life  is  never  quite  consummated,  but 
there  is  need  of  constant  watchfulness,  purifying,  and  improve- 
ment (c£  GaL  V.  17 ;  Rom.  viii  12  f.) ;  by  these  it  is  ever  more 
and  more  perfected  (2  Cor.  vii  1)  and  idso  by  a  continuous  renewal 
(2  Cor.  iv.  16),  which  is  a  constant  glorification  (2  Cor.  iii  18). 
Another  attribute  of  the  new  life  is  peace,  which  it  derives  from 
the  God  of  peace  (1  Thess.  v.  23),  who  has  given  the  witness  of 
our  sonship  through  His  Spirit,  and  thus,  together  with  justifica- 
tion, has  established  this  new  life  (GaL  iv.  6 ;  Eom.  viii  15,  16). 
The  word  regeneration  occurs  only  once  in  Paul's  writings  (Tit 
iii  5).  The  fact  itself  is,  however,  most  distinctly  expressed  in 
the  oft-named  figure,  that,  having  died  and  risen  again  with  Christ, 
we  have  obtained  a  new  commencement  of  life. 

§  84.  Salvation  in  Individuals — Comjolction  thereof  in  Christ 

According  to  Eom.  viii  1,  if  Christ  is  in  us,  there  is  for  us  no 
longer  a  KaTcucpLfia  (cf.  ver.  2).  Those  in  whom  He  is  (ver.  10) 
are  also  icara  irvevfia  irepLiraTovvre^  (ver.  4).  The  body,  indeed, 
is  subject  to  death  on  account  ol  sin ;  the  spirit,  however,  already 
has  fft)^  on  accoimt  of  righteousness  (vers.  10,  11) ;  for  the  Spirit 
Himself,  in  whom  we  are,  is  life,  and  brings  peace  in  Himself, — 
a  peace  which  keeps  both  heart  and  mind  in  Christ  (PhiL  iv.  7). 
Its  positive  expression  is  the  witness  of  the  divine  Spirit  to  our 
sonship  (Eom.  viii  15,  16 ;  Gal.  iv.  6,  7).  The  feeling  of  son- 
ship  gives  the  power  of  bearing  all  sufiferings  (Eom.  viii  85,  28  ; 
2  Cor.  iv.  9  fif.,  etc.) ;  in  it  affliction  is  a  suffering  in  the  sense  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  for  Christ's  sake  (CoL  124);  and  all  our 
actions  and  life  tend  to  enhance  our  consciousness  that  our  justi- 
fication is  a  free  gift. 

In  the  present  time  our  sonship  is  only  a  commencing  one. 
It  is  established  in  principle,  but  awaits  a  future  consummation 
(Eom.  viii.  23),  together  with  the  redemption  of  our  bodies  from 
jdl  evil.  This  will  be  our  glorification  with  Him,  the  <n/v- 
ho^aaOrjvav,  the  future  participation  in  the  perfected  glory  of 
Christ  (ver.  17),  or  the  full  manifestation  in  our  persons  of  Christ 
as  our  life  (Col.  iii.  4). 
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§  85.  Salvation  as  regards  iJie  CJmrch — TJie  CJmrch  of  Christ, 

The  idea  of  an  organically  united  fellowsliip  is  represented  by 
Paul  under  the  figure  of  the  body  (Eom.  xii  5 ;  1  Cor.  x.  1 7, 
xii  12  flf.;  Eph.  i.  23,  iv.  4,  v.  30  if.;  CoL  i.  18,  24,  ii.  19); 
also  of  the  building  of  a  temple  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17;  2  Cor.  vi. 
16  ;  Eph.  ii  20-22), — Christ  being  the  Corner-stone  in  this  case, 
in  the  former  the  Head.  It  is  a  great  unity,  embracing  and  thus 
removing  all  national  distinctions  (Gal.  iii  28  ;  CoL  iii  11 ;  cf. 
EpL  iv.  4) :  all  the  differences  of  nation,  position,  and  race  are 
surmounted  by  the  Spirit,  and  nothing  of  this  kind  can  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  spread  of  this  fellowship  in  aU  its  fulness  and 
depth.  The  great  barrier  between  the  Gentiles  and  the  theocracy 
is  now  removed,  and  the  new  community  can  therefore  imfold  its 
boundless  extent  (Eph.  ii  14,  cf.  iii.  8  ;  CoL  i.  6,  23  ff. ;  Eom. 
X  12  ;  Eom.  i  16).  In  the  figure  of  the  organism,  two  points 
are  involved, — ^the  all-pervading,  quickening  unity  of  a  life  (Eph. 
iv.  4,  V.  25)  with  the  manifold  gifts  which  work  together  in  it, 
and  the  individual  life  of  the  members  (1  Cor.  xii). 

The  actual  position  of  the  fellowship  or  Church  does  not,  of 
course,^  correspond  to  the  ideal  conception  of  it.  This  fact  is  by 
no  means  overlooked  by  Paul,  although  he  always  views  and 
addresses  the  churches  as  a  collection  of  those  who  have  been 
icalled  and  sanctified.  He  well  knew  that  there  were  many  non- 
genuine  members  in  the  outward  community  of  Christians,  who 
could  not  be  properly  elements  in  this  fellowship  (cf.  1  Cor.  v., 
vi ;  CoL  ii.  19  ;  2  Tim.  ii  19-21,  etc.) ;  but  this  fact  does  not 
affect  the  continuance  of  the  true  Church,  inasmuch  as,  being  in 
connection  with  its  Lord,  it  can  never  want  for  real  and  genuine 
members.  Similarly,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  Church  proceeds,  and  being  the  body  of  Christ,  pos- 
sesses inherently  His  fulness  (Eph.  iv.  16,  iii.  19).  The  Church 
grows  uninterruptedly,  and  assumes  to  itself  the  entire  fulness 
of  God's  gifts.  This  progress  takes  place,  of  course,  amid  much 
conflict,  in  which  we  must  press  forward  through  the  present 
wicked  auov  (GaL  i  4  ;  Eph.  ii  2)  to  the  alo>p  which  is  futura 

The  continuance  and  development  of  the  Church  depends,  there- 
fore, entirely  on  Christ,  into  community  with  whom  men  enter, 
and  are  established  therein  in  virtue  of  the  divine  redemption 
and  calling  (1  Cor.  i  9).     This  participation  is  therefore  not  of 
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an  incidental  character;  it  depends  on  a  divine  preparation, 
which  not  only  sets  forth  as  actually  presupposed  the  work  of 
Christ  and  the  sacraments,  but  also  specially  ordains  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  individuaL  The  participation  in  the  fellowship 
with  Christ  is,  in  Paul's  view,  conditional  on  an  eternal  act  of 
election, — the  whole  divine  work  of  salvation  depending,  indeed, 
on  this  divine  purpose  (cf.  §  81).  The  calling  to  the  participa- 
tion follows  according  to  an  inscrutable  rule  of  divine  wisdom,  to 
which  rule  no  limits  are  placed  (CoL  i.  6,  23  ;  Horn.  x.  12) ;  and 
hence  by  it  the  barrier  is  removed  between  God's  peculiar  people 
and  other  nations  (Eph.  ii  14  f.,  cf.  ver.  22). 

The  ordinances  which  are  presupposed  and  set  forth  by  the 
dispensation  of  the  divine  election  are  the  Word,  Baptism,  and  the 
Zord^s  Supper,  By  means  of  baptism,  elect  believers  enter  into 
fellowship  with  Him,  and  through  the  Lord's  Supper  are  con- 
firmed in  the  same.  For  a  right  understanding  of  the  passages 
which  deal  with  baptism,  such  as  Eom.  vi  2  flf..  Gal  iii  27  £, 
Tit.  iii  5,  Eph.  iv.  5,  we  must  note  that,  wherever  its  effects  and 
full  significance  are  spoken  of,  it  is  evident  that  a  baptijsm  re- 
ceived in  faith  is  presupposed ;  and  it  is  thus  a  putting  on  of 
Christ,  and  therefore  a  reception  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  thus 
becomes  a  washing  of  regeneration,  and  in  it  is  involved  the 
power  which  unites  all  in  li/  aw/ia, 

Paul  speaks  in  detail  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  1  Cor.  x.  and 
xi.,  in  order  to  inculcate  its  proper  celebration.  It  is  called  the 
BecTTvop  KvpiaKov,  the  rpdire^a  Kvpiov,  and  the  elements  to  ironj^ 
piov  T^9  eiiXoyia^  and  o  a/>T09,  etc.  It  is  a  repast  for  a  thankful 
and  believing  remembrance,  but  also  becomes  a  communion  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  x.  16).  This  Kotptavia 
might  indeed  be  possibly  of  a  figurative  and  ideal  character,  by 
the .  participating  believer  being  stirred  up  to  a  remembrance  of 
Jesus  and  His  death;  but  the  remarks  in  1  Cor.  xi  27—29 
appear  to  be  in  favour  of  a  real  participation,  for  that  which  we 
partake  of  is  the  (r&fia  tov  Kvpiov.  The  reference  to  the  fellow- 
ship which  we  have  with  one  another  (1  Cor.  x.  17)  appears, 
however,  to  be  the  express  consequence  of  this  real  participation 
in  common  in  Christ ;  also  in  1  Cor.  xii  13,  where  hroriadrifjkev 
appears  to  point  to  the  Lord's  Supper  (cf  x.  2-4,  with  this  hint 
as  to  the  spiritual  food  of  the  new  covenant),  the  union  being 
described  as  the  result  of  some  such  real  participation,     Certainly- 
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no  indubitable  exegetical  proof  can  be  brought  forward  for  tliis 
real  view;  but  very  high  probability  is  afforded  to  it  by  the 
Pauline  system  of  thought,  wherein  the  dead  and  rifeen  Christ  is 
the  condition  for  our  life  and  rules  in  it.  Thus  it  is  probable 
that  He  who  lives  in  us,  and  through  whom  we  live  (GaL  ii  20), 
who,  too,  will  make  our  a&fia  t^?  raircivdxrea)^  like  His  a&fjid 
TTJ<;  So^9  (PhiL  iii  21),  should  place  Himself  in  some  such  real 
relation  to  us, — a  relation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  glorify- 
ing our  collective  life, 

§  86.  The  Kiiigdom  of  Christ  and  the  Paicer  of  Darkness, 

The  apostle  speaks  of  a  great  whole,  the  Head  of  which  is 
Christ,  which  through  Him,  and  especially  through  His  death,  is 
united  in  a  living  unity  (Eph.  i  10  ;  Gal  i  20).  Christ  is  thus 
the  Head  of  the  whole  spirit-world  (CoL  ii  10,  cf.  i  16).  There 
is  a  great  family  of  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth  (Eph.  iii  1 5,  cf. 
1 0),  which  forms  a  kingdom  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God  (CoL  i 
13  ;  cf.  2  Tim.  iv.  18),  and  therefore  a  kingdom  of  God  Himself, 
the  ^aaCKela  Qeov  (1  Thess.  ii  12 ;  cf.  Eom.  xiv.  17,  where  it  is 
represented  from  the  subjective  side). 

This  large  view  of  Christ's  work,  as  extending  to  the  whole 
imiverse  (Eph.  i.  10),  is  the  fivanjpiov  mentioned  in  ver.  9, — ^the 
/Mv<m]pcov  of  the  purpose  which  He  formed  of  the  dispensation 
fitted  for  the  fulness  of  times,  namely,  that  all,  the  whole  imi- 
verse, and  first  of  all  the  created  beings  both  in  heaven  and  earth, 
should  be  imited  in  Christ.  The  effect  of  redemption,  there- 
fore, was  to  be  not  merely  the  conformity  of  earthly  life  to  His 
idea, — the  union  of  men  with  God, — but  also  the  restoration  of  a 
harmony  in  the  universe.  The  glance  which,  in  Eom.  viii  19  flf., 
seems  to  attribute  to  the  irrational  creation  a  share  in  the  pur- 
chased fireedom,  now  rises  to  a  view  of  the  great  imity  of  the 
heavenly  and  earthly  world.  The  more  exact  reference  of  this 
imion  to  the  work  of  redemption  is  set  forth  in  Col.  i  20.  In 
this  passage  we  must  doubtless  understand  the  tA  ep  TOi(;  ovpa- 
w)e9  to  mean  the  personal  dwellers  in  heaven,  therefore  the  angel- 
world.  This  view  alone  corresponds  with  the  aim  of  the  epistle, 
which  endeavours  to  put  down  the  exaggerated  veneration  for 
angels,  and  with  this  view  shows  that  even  the  highest  finite  spirits 
are  only  co-members  of  the  great  union  which  was  established 
through  Christ  and  His  death,  and  therefore  stand  in  a  friendly 
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relation  to  us,  but  only  through  Him,  our  and  their  Lord  Cer- 
tainly the  atoning  work  of  Jesus  is  not  directly  in  question  here, 
as  that  from  which  this  union  results ;  for  aTroKaraXKa^ai  cannot 
be  understood  of  the  reconciliation  of  men  with  God, — sl  reference 
which  is  excluded  by  the  preposition  eh  ainov.  It  is  a  reconcilia- 
tion, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  Jesus,  so  that  it  must  serve  His 
ends,  in  which  He  plso  appears  as  the  first  in  everything, — every- 
thing being  not  only  through  Him,  but  also  for  Him,  Now  this 
reconcilation  is  nothing  but  the  mutual  union  of  the  members, — 
this  being  also  explained  in  elprivoTronqaa^,  which  must  be  taken 
transitively.  In  this  reconciliation  and  imion  of  men,  both 
among  themselves  and  also  with  the  higher  spirit-world,  is  in- 
cluded of  course  their  reconciliation  with  God,  as  without  this 
presupposition  the  former  would  not  be  possible  In  becoming 
children  of  God  through  this  reconciliation  and  union,  they  also 
become  one  with  the  children  of  light  in  heaven ;  and  thus  this 
union  follows  ZloL  rov  aXfutro^  roZ  aravpov  airrov. 

According  to  this  view,  Christ  is  the  Head  not  only  of  tlu  Church 
(Col.  i.  18),  hut  also,  and  in  entirely  the  same  sense,  of  aU  super- 
'natural  principalities  and  powers  (CoL  ii.  10  ;  Eph.  L  21,  cl  iiL 
10  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  22) ;  wherefore  all  these  powers  cannot  sever  us 
from  Him  and  the  love  of  God  in  Him  (Eom.  viiL  38,  39).  This 
quite  corresponds  with  the  position  which,  as  the  instJirument  of 
creation  (CoL  i  16),  He  assumes  over  all  these  powers.  Through 
Christ  there  is  one  great  family  of  God  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
(Eph.  iii.  1 5).  Every  race  in  heaven  and  on  earth  has  its  name 
from  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  that  both  the 
earthly  and  also  the  heavenly  family  of  God  are  called  children 
through  Him  and  by  Him,  and  are  therefore  one  great  family  (cf. 
Eph.  iiL  10).  In  CoL  i.  13  the  ^aaCkela  rov  viov  rry;  arfami^ 
avTov  points  to  this  great  circle,  of  which,  by  means  of  the  re- 
demption, we  form  a  part 

According  to  CoL  L  13,  this  kingdom  is  opposed  by  the  povjer 
of  darkness,  which,  under  Satan,  prevails  among  mankind  by 
means  of  sin  and  death  (Eph.  iL  2,  vL  11,  12).  In  principle,  it 
is  already  subdued  by  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  (CoL  ii  15  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  24-28)  ;  but  because  the  development  of  His  kingdom 
in  His  Church  on  earth  is  to  realize  this  victory,  it  is  therefore 
continuously  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  power  of  darkness. 

In  CoL  L  13  the  i^ovala  rov  o-kotovs,  the  power  of  (moral) 
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darkness,  is  mentioned,  to  which  we  belonged,  as  being  under 
an  involuntary  influence.  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians  shows  how  this  is  to  be  understood,  and  that  this 
influence  is  based  on  a  personal  and  wicked  ruling  will.  In 
Eph.  ii  2  the  i^ovala  is  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  evil,  which 
is  doubtless  to  be  understood  as  being  divided  into  a  multitude 
of  individual  beings.  Its  sphere  is  the  air,  o  ai^p.  Its  ruler  is 
•the  dpx^v — Satan,  aarava^  (Rom.  xvi.  20  ;  1  Cor.  v.  5,  vii.  5  ; 
2  Cor.  ii  11,  xi.  14 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  18  ;  2  Thess.  ii  9  ;  1  Tim.  i 
20,  V.  15) ;  Stt£^oXo9  (Eph.  vi  11  ;  1  TinL  iii.  6,  7;  2  Tim.  ii 
26)  ;  0  irovnpo^  (EpL  vi  16  ;  2  Thess.  iii  3  (?)) ;  o  irapa^wv 
(1  Thess.  iii  5)  ;  the  deh  rov  al&vo^  rovrov  (2  Cor.  iv.  4).  The 
addition  rov  Trvevfuno^  (Eph.  iii.  2)  shows  that  no  physical  being 
or  action  is  to  be  attributed  to  them,  this  power  being  thus  de- 
scribed as  spiritually  active.  In  Eph.  vi  11,  12,  this  e^ovala  is 
again  looked  upon  aa  a  plurality  of  wicked  spirits,  and  the  addi- 
tion iv  roh  errovpavioL^  (cf.  Eph.  i  3,  20,  ii  6,  iii  19)  is  probably 
parallel  to  the  arjp  in  Eph.  ii.  2,  and  is  consequently  to  be  taken 
in  a  somewhat  wider  sense  than  elsewhere. 

As  maybe  gathered  from  CoL  ii.  15,  these  powers  were  in 
principle  overcome  by  the  death  of  Jesus.  He  has  despoiled  them, — 
that  is,  of  their  power, — and  having  made  a  show  of  them  openly, 
hath  celebrated  His  triumph  over  them.  This  is  effected  by  the 
power  of  sin  over  man,  which  was  in  their  hands,  being  broken 
by  His  atoning  death.  It  is  unquestionable  that  only  wicked 
spirits  are  here  spoken  of;  for  there  was  no  disgraceful  subjection 
as  regarded  the  good  spirits,  who  acknowledged  the  rule  of  the 
glorified  Christ  Notwithstanding  this  victory  in  principle,  the 
power  of  the  world  of  wicked  spirits  partially  continues,  just  as 
sin  itself.  The  conflict,  therefore,  against  this  power  must  also 
be  kept  up  (Eph.  vi  11,  12).  The  passage  1  Cor.  xv.  24-28 
shows  that  this  conflict  is  a  conflict  carried  on  by  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Christ,  indeed  by  Christ  Himself,  and  not  by  the 
redeemed  individually  ;  it  must  therefore  result  in  certain  victory 
in  the  end. 

§  87.   The  Consummation  of  Salvation,  loth  for  Individuals  and 
the  Community. 

However  certain  may  be  the  ultimate  victory  in  the  conflict 
with  the  kiogdom  of  darkness,  still  Paul  has  neither  looked  upon 
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the  conflict  as  one  becoming  less  and  less  sharp,  nor  is  the  vic- 
tory in  his  view  a  gradual  one.  The  hindrance  is  caused  by  the 
energetic  and  positive  nature  of  sin ;  for  this  involves  the  fact 
that  sin  will  again  and  again  concentrate  its  energy,  and  that, 
therefore,  in  its  progress  of  development,  the  opposition  will  more 
and  more  tend  to  reach  its  culminating  point.  The  conflict  will 
become  sharper  and  sharper,  although  the  final  victory  is  none 
the  less  certain.  This  train  of  thought  entirely  makes  good  the' 
idea  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  will  immediately  precede 
the  manifestation  of  Christ  (2  Thess.  iL  1-12). 

The  complete  Tnanifestaiian  of  Jesus  is  His  aTroieaXt/^t^  (1  Cor. 
i  7;  2  Thess.  i  7);  irapovaia  (1  Cor.  i  8,  oriJ/Ltf/oa,  xv.  23; 
1  Thess.  ii  19,  iii.  13,  iv.  15,  v.  23  ;  2  Thess.  ii  1,  8);  ctt*- 
<f>dv€ui  (1  Tim.  vi  14 ;  2  Tim.  iv.  1  ;  Tit  ii  13) ;  ^vepovaOai 
(CoL  iii*  4).  The  most  developed  teaching  on  this  point  is  given 
in  1  Thess.  iv.  13  ff. ;  and  this  view  is  in  harmony  with  the 
description  in  Kom.  xi  25  fE  of  the  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
conversion  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

With  the  cessation  of  the  conflict  and  the  consunmiation  of 
•  the  kingdom,  the  previous  form  of  the  kingdom  itself  also 
changes.  This  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  (1  Cor.  xv.  24-28), 
according  to  which  Christ  gives  up  His  dominion.  After  the 
removal  of  all  opposition  to  the  realization  of  salvation,  God  is 
all  in  all ;  and  thus  the  order  of  things  ceases  in  which  Christ 
rules  His  kingdom  with  a  view  of  subduing  all  opposition.  The 
last  enemy  which  is  to  be  overcome  in  this  contest  is  death,  and 
this  is  done  by  the  resurrection.  But  in  this  passage  the  ques- 
tion is  iindecided,  whether,  in  Paid*s  view,  this  victory  extends 
to  all  those  who  are  subject  to  death,  and  that  consequently  all 
shall  enter  into  the  number  of  those  who  in  ver.  23  are  described 
as  oi  Tov  Xpurrov, — ^whether,  indeed,  the  expression  in  ver.  28  is 
to  be  taken  in  the  fullest  and  strongest  sense  of  the  word,  or  with 
a  certain  limitation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  apostle  has  elsewhere  spoken  of  an  eternal  damnation,  and  so 
spoken,  indeed,  that  it  cannot  be  understood  hypothetically ;  for 
in  1  Cor.  vi  9,  10,  he  threatens  an  exclusion  from  Gk)d*s  king- 
dom ;  likewise  in  2  Thess.  i  9  still  more  categorically.  It  is 
especially  improbable  that  the  apostle  intended  to  give  any  hope 
of  restitution  to  the  culmination  of  sin  mentioned  in  2  Thess.  iL  ; 
therefore  all  that  we  can  say  ia,  that  the  apostle  in  difiTerent 
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sections  speaks  from  different  standpoints,  and  that,  at  all  events, 
in  his  doctrinal  system  we  have  no  tenable  proof  of  any  final 
general  abolition  of  sin. 

The  perfecting  of  the  bodily  life  is  a  special  element  in  the 
consummation  of  Christ's  kingdom  (2  Cor.  v.  1  £f. ;  1  Cor.  xv.  ; 
PhiL  ill  21).  The  most  detailed  teaching  as  to  the  general 
resurrection  is  given  by  the  apostle  in  the  passage  1  Cor.  xv. 
Christ  is  the  first-bom  from  the  dead  (CoL  LIS;  Eoul  viii  29  ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  20).  His  resurrection  is  followed  by  ours  (1  Cor. 
XV.  23),  and  every  one  follows  eV  t^  IBitp  rdyfioTi,  The  resur- 
rection itself,  the  nature  of  which  the  apostle  explains  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  35-50,  takes  place  at  Christ's  return  in  a  twofold  mode  :  on 
the  one  hand,  it  is  an  actual  resurrection  of  the  dead  out  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  on  the  other,  as  regards  the  living,  it  is  only  a 
change  (1  Cor.  xv.  51  ff.). 

The  perfected  position  of  believers  is  described  as  Bo^a  (Eom. 
V.  2,  viii.  18 ;  Eph.  i.  18), — a  position  to  which  they  have  been 
destined  from  eternity  (Eom.  viii.  29,  30).  This  Bo^a  of  be- 
lievers depends  upon  the  Bo^a  of  Christ,  and  is  a  participation  in 
Christ's  glory  (Rom.  viii  17,  29).  It  is  therefore  called  "the 
hope  of  glory"  (CoL  i  27),  and  is  based  on  the  divine  fulness  as 
chiefly  shown  in  His  grace  (Eph.  i  6) ;  hence  God  is  called  (Eph. 
L  17)  6  irarrjp  Trj<;  B6^^,  and  the  glory  destined  for  believers 
(Eom.  V.  2)  Bo^a  rov  Oeou, 

In  the  remarkable  passage  Eom.  viii.  19  ff,  the  Apostle  Paul 
has  expressed  the  idea  that  the  glorifying  effect  of  the  consum- 
mation of  Christ's  kingdom  extends  to  the  whole  of  creation,  even 
to  impersonal  nature.  In  this  passage  he  extols  the  high  blessed- 
ness of  the  Christian,  although,  indeed,  not  yet  completed,  but 
still  subject  to  sufferings ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  refers  to  the 
position  of  the  creation,  which  seems  to  point  to  some  future 
glorification,  just  as  the  position  of  Christians.  Hence  the  glori- 
fication of  the  Christian  forms  an  essential  element  of  that  glori- 
fication which  is  impending  over  the  whole  creation  (vers. 
19-23).  That  /crlai^  here  refers  to  the  inanimate  creation,  in 
distinction  from  men,  is  clear,  if  we  consider  two  points  :  on  the 
one  hand,  that  a  contrast  to  Christians  is  thus  established ;  and 
on  the  other,  the  Kriai^  is  not  described  as  a  subject  burdened 
by  sin,  but  only  as  liable  to  imraMTT^ — ^perishablenesa  lin- 
guistic usage,  the  predicates,  and  the  connection  of  the  section. 
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are  all  in  favour  of  tins  explanation.  Through  the  will  of  the 
Creator, — for  the  trn-oTafa?  is  God,  and  not  either  man  or  the 
devil, — nature  is  subject  to  perishableness,  which  lies  upon  it  as 
a  curse.  But  as  this  curse,  and  the  woe  thereof,  are  bound  up 
with  the  necessity  of  death,  which  is  based  upon  sin  (vers.  22, 
23),  so  nature  itself  will  have  its  share  in  the  impending  glorifi- 
cation of  the  children  of  God  (ver.  21).  And  as  the  present 
incompleteness  and  needs  of  nature  seem  to  point  to  their  future 
glorification,  thus  the  view  involved  in  this  prediction  is  e^  war- 
ranty for  the  future  glorification  of  the  children  of  God.  The 
connection  between  this  view  of  the  present  and  future  position 
of  creation,  and  the  hope  of  the  human  life  of  Christians,  is  best 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  this  section  with  the  passage  in  2  Cor. 
V.  1-8,  which  is  so  allied  to  the  former  in  its  whole  tone,  and 
testifies  so  fully  to  the  oppression  exercised  by  the  bodily  exist- 
ence and  the  longing  for  a  heavenly  clothing. 

§  88.  HcfereTice  to  God  of  tlie  Restoration  to  EigJUecmsness, 

The  apostle's  teaching  as  to  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus,  and 
his  acknowledgment  of  God  as  the  eternal  foundation  of  this 
salvation,  are  comprehended  by  him  in  the  prayer  expressed  in 
2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  which,  although  only  combining  the  three  principles 
of  salvation,  still  traces  them  back  to  their  divine  causality,  and 
comprehends  them  in  their  unity.  The  words  in  1  Cor.  xv.  28, 
that  God  will  finally  be  aU  in  all,  have  an  explanatory  parallel 
in  another  passage  (Eph.  iv.  6),  according  to  which  God  is  the 
Lord  exalted  above  us  all,  who  worketh  through  all  (i,e.  makes 
all  His  instruments)  and  is  in  us  all,  thus  realizing  for  us  a  share 
in  His  grace  and  love.  Thus  the  apostle  goes  back  to  the  highest 
views  of  salvation  having  its  beginning  in  the  Divine  Being ;  but 
he  does  not  argue  from  them  in  the  abstract,  but  only  treats  them 
as  a  presupposition  belonging  to  the  great  course  of  redemption. 

In  the  separate  points  of  the  work  of  redemption,  the  various 
divine  attributes  are  therefore  manifested  in  aU  their  greatness 
and  glory.  Thus  God's  wisdom  is  shown  therein  in  aU  its  mani- 
fold character  (Eph.  iil  10) ;  also  His  love  to  those  alienated  from 
Him  (EouL  V.  8),  and  His  grace  (Eph.  ii.  7) ;  His  righteousness 
as  modified  by  love  (Eom.  iii  25,  26);  His  omnipotence  as 
quickening  those  both  bodily  and  spiritually  dead  (Eph.  i  19,  20, 
ii  5;  cf.  Eom.  iv.  17,  21,  24).    All  these  attributes  are  manifested 
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both  in  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  whole  dispensation  of  salva- 
tion, and  also  in  the  separate  stages  and  points  of  its  realization, 
to  His  eternal  glorification  (Eom.  xi  36 ;  EpL  i  12-14,  iii  21 ; 
PhiL  ii.  11). 

§  89.  Comparison  of  the  Pauline  System  of  Doctrine  with  other 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testam^ent,  especially  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Writings  of  Luke. 

As  regards  the  writings  of  luke,  we  have  already  seen  in  the 
introduction  and  the  historical  division  of  this  part,  that  the  real 
groundwork  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  to  be  found,  not  only 
in  the  aim  of  representing  the  Apostle  Paul  as  the  divinely 
authorized  apostle  of  the  (Jentiles,  but  also  in  the  idea  of  the 
universality  of  Christianity,  which  was  so  pre-eminently  set  forth 
by  Paul  The  author  makes  the  apostle  himself  briefly  describe 
the  Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  in  one  of  his  discourses 
(Acts  xiii.  38,  39).  Besides,  both  Paul  himself,  in  1  Cor.  xii  1  fif. 
and  i  7,  GaL  iii  2-14,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  simi- 
larly represent  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  and  the  gifts  of 
the  Spirit  as  the  essential  signs  of  Christianity  (Acts  ii  23,  cf. 
16-18 ;  viii  15-17 ;  x.  44-47,  c£  xi.  15-18  ;  xix.  1-6).  Our 
first  part  has  shown  that  Luke's  Gospel,  in  the  narratives  and 
discourses  which  it  records,  sets  forth  the  Pauline  idea  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  without  meritorious  works.  With 
regard  to  this  point,  we  must  especially  call  to  mind  the  Christo- 
logy.  The  gospel  commences  with  the  supernatural  conception, 
and  herein  a  contradiction  has  been  foimd  to  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence.  But  this  entry  into  life  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  Pauline  idea  of  Christ  as  a  new  starting-point  of 
humanity,  and  as  the  quickening  Spirit  The  pre-existing  Divine 
Being  must,  by  some  such  event,  call  into  existence  a  life  in 
humanity,  which  is  of  course  presupposed  as  susceptible  of  the 
same.  Paul  himself,  moreover,  has  described  the  nature  of  Christ 
as  a  higher  principle  by  the  terms  'nvevfia  ^(&<mouwv,  irvevfia 
ar/ia)<rvvT)<:,  Adding  to  this  the  Pauline  teaching  as  to  the  trhp^ 
afiaprla^,  and  that  the  sinless  Christ  could  only  appear  h  oiiomiuvn 
aapKo^,  we  see  that,  through  the  whole  sphere  of  his  ideas,  it  is 
put  forward  that  Christ  could  not  enter  humanity  except  under 
the  condition  of  the  removal  of  the  natural  continuity,  just  as  took 
place,  according  to  the  gospel,  in  the  supernatural  conception.     It 
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is  also  remarkaUe  that  the  same  gospel  traces  back  the  genealogj 
of  Jesus,  not  merely  to  Ahraham,  bnt  on  to  Adam,  and  through, 
him  to  God.  Thus,  entirely  iit  confcHinity  with  the  Pauline  teach- 
ing and  the  imiversality  of  Christianity,  Christ,  as  the  second  and 
higher  starting-point  of  Christianity,  is  placed  in  contrast  to  the 

first  Tni^Ti^ 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  follows  very  closely  the  Pauline 
system,  but  yet  it  shows  a  certain  independent  development 
Points  which  Paul  kept  more  in  the  background  are  made  lead- 
ing ideas, — a  £etct  which  gives  a  peculiar  character  to  the  teach* 
ing, — and  Pauline  doctrines  are  decidedly  placed  in  a  diffeient 
point  of  view.  The  former  is  especially  shown  in  the  teaching 
as  to  Christ ;  the  latter  in  the  positions  given  to  the  old  and  new 
covenants.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  turns  to  the  Jewiah 
Christians  with  a  view  of  bringing  home  to  them  the  pecxdiar 
nature  of  Christianity;  but  this  is  done  in  a  milder  and  lesa 
polemical  mode,  the  fundamental  idea  of  which,  is  the  positive 
connection  existing  between  the  new  and  higher  and  the  eadier 
ordinance. 

As  regards  the  f^rw^  of  Ckriai,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
follows  the  Pauline  passages  which  are  fullest  on  the  point.  It 
takes  Christ  to  be  the  vm  rou  Qwu  in  the  highest  sense  (cL  1  1, 
c£  i  5,  8,  iii  6,  iv.  14,  v.  5,  8,  vi  6,  vii  3,  28,  x  29),  the  vp^ 
TOTOKo^  (i  6),  who  not  only  is  to  be  placed  above  angels  (i  4  fit), 
but  in  vei:  8  is  plainly  called  Ocd,  with  the  attribute  of  evedast- 
ing  existence  (i  12).  For  He  is  the  iaravffouTiM  t^9  So^,  and 
the  x^ipcueriip  rf^  inroarcunm^  of  (rod  (i  3).  Qtdte  in  hanuonj 
with  this.  He  is  also  the  agent  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
(i  10,  i  2) ;  appointed  by  the  Father  heir  of  all  things  (i  2), 
and  the  uphdder  of  all  things  by  the  word  of  His  power  (L  3). 
In  this  exalted  conception  of  Christ  the  epistle  entirely  follows 
Paul,  although  there  is  no  absolutely  certain  passage  in  wbddi. 
the  latter  calls  Christ  GocL  In  this  epistle  we  do  not  find  Hiia 
designated  as  Logos,  although  in  ch.  iv.  12  f.  certain  predicates 
are  laid  down  for  the  word,  which  might  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  Logos  is  essentially  intended,  although  in  the  first  place  only 
the  preskched  word  is  spoken  o£ 

By  assuming  human  flesh  and  blood  in  behalf  of  the  w(»k  of 
redemption  (irctpanr^ifaims  ptereo^x!^,  ch.  ii.  14,  as  ^  ofUHtifjtaTt 
iraptco^  a/4«y  Bom,  viil  3 ;  c£  the  ^/jUptu  t^  aap/w  oiitoc),  Heb. 
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V.  7),  this  Son,  instead  of  the  joy  which  was  before  Him,  trod  the 
path  of  suffering  (Heb.  xii  2).  In  order  to  take  on  Him  the 
seed  of  Abraham  Qi.  16),  He  became  in  His  humiliation  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels  (iL  9),  anil  was  liable  to  the  infirmities  and 
temptations  of  the  human  life  (iv.  15),  even  to  the  necessity  of 
death  (v.  7),  and  was  like  unto  us  in  all  things,  but  was  without 
sin  (ir.  15,  vxL  26).  And  this  it  was  necessary  for  Him  to  be 
(ii  17),  if  salvation  (iL  10,  v.  9),  a  true  reconciliation  (ii  17), 
and  a  cleansing  from  sin  (i  3),  were  to  be  established.  For  we 
need  such  a  Mediator  and  High  Priest  (vii.  26,  ir.  15),  who  both 
felt  with  us  in  our  infirmities,  and  yet  was  separate  from  sinners 
and  exalted  above  the  heaven&  For  on  account  of  His  sufferii^ 
is  He  crowned  (ii  9),  and  for  the  sake  of  His  holy  obedience  is 
He  anointed  (i  9),  and  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  in 
heaven  (i  3,  13,  viii  1,  xii  2),  having  received  the  most  glorious 
name  (i  4);  there  He  awaits  the  completion  of  His  dominion 
(x.  12  1;  ci  1  Cor.  xv.  25)  and  the  day  of  His  glorious  appear- 
ance (ix.  28). 

This  Christ  is  therefore  exalted  above  Moses  (iii'  1  f.),  and 
even  over  the  angels  (i  4  ff.) ;  consequently  the  covenant  founded 
through  Him  is  superior  to  the  "  word  spoken  by  angels"  (ii  1  ff.), 
just  as  in  PauTs  view  (cf.  Qel.  iii  19).  Paul  has  also  set  forth 
the  peculiarity  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  contrast  to  the  old 
covenant  (GaL  iv.  4 ;  Boul  viii  3) ;  but  with  him  the  anthro- 
pological development  is  alwajrs  in  the  foreground,  whilst  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  endeavours  to  show  that  Christianity,  in 
virtue  of  His  person,  stejofia  infinitely  higher  than  the  Old  Testa- 
ment law,  the  latter  beiug  utteriy  unable  to  lead  to  that  con- 
summation which  belongs  to  the  new  covenant.  In  this  the 
distinction,  between  the  Old  Testwmemt  and  Kew  Testamen;t  high 
priests  and  sacrifices  is  chiefly  pointed  out  Christ  is  the  High 
Priest  of  our  profession  (iii  1),  called  thereto  by  God  (v.  6 ; 
according  to  the  order  of  Melchizedek,  v.  10,  vi  20),  who  has 
the  attributes  of  purity  and  dignity  fitting  Him  to  be  the  High 
Priest  of  reconciliation  (ii  17)  for  the  good  things  to  come 
(ix  11),  and  is  therefore  exalted  to  the  right  hand  of  God  (viii  1). 
Christ  fulfils  this  high-priestly  office  both  by  JSis  death,  and  also 
by  JSis  action  in  the  heaoendy  sandwxry  aiove.  His  death  is  a 
holy  sacrifice  offered  in  blood  (ix.  14),  by  means  of  the  irveviia 
dUavwif,    By  this  sacrifice  He  has  borne  the  sins  of  many  (ix.  28), 
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and  has  effected  a  redemption  from  all  the  transgressions  which, 
under  the  old  covenant,  could  have  found  no  certain  redemption 
(ix.  15,  c£  X.  2;  ix.  9).  Inasmuch  as  He  HimseK  was  saved 
from  death  (v.  7),  He  has  subdued  the  power  of  death,  that  is, 
the  devil  (ii  14  £),  and  by  God's  grace  has  died  for  aU  (iL  9). 
And  He  has  also  opened  the  new  covenant  as  the  promise  of 
the  eternal  inheritance  (ix.  15),  of  which  He  is  become  the 
Mediator  (viii  6,  ix.  15,  xii  24),  the  Surety  (viL  22),  and  Shep- 
herd (xiiL  20).  Through  this  one  offering  He  has  restored  the 
perfect  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  new  way  of  sanctification 
(x.  14-18,  c£  22-25  and  viii  10  f.),  in  which  He  is  also  the 
type  and  the  forerunner  (vi  20,  xii  2).  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  sacrifice,  which  is  represented  imder  the  figure  of  death  pro- 
ducing a  testament  (ix.  15  ff.),  is  also  become  the  entry  into  His 
second  high-priestly  ministry,  into  His  heavenly  high-priesthood. 
In  His  death  He  HimseK  is  once  for  all  made  perfect  (ii  10, 
V.  9,  vii  27  f.,  ix.  26  ff.),  and  on  account  of  it  He  has  entered 
His  heavenly  priesthood  (ix.  24),  in  which  He  is  constantly  in 
God's  presence  for  the  sake  of  BKs  people  (vii  24  £),  and  in  the 
perfect  sanctuary  performs  the  most  exalted  ministry  (viii  1—6, 
cf.  X.  21).  This  culminating  point  of  the  ascension — the  entry 
into  glory,  and  the  ministry  therein — ^is  so  forcibly  set  forth, 
that  the  resurrection,  which  is  only  once  mentioned  (xiii  20), 
seems  placed  somewhat  in  the  background. 

This  ministry  of  Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  imperfect  insti- 
tutions of  the  old  covenant.  The  high  priests  of  this  covenant 
were  themselves  sinful  (vii  27  f.,  ix.  7),  and  as  sacrifices  offered 
nothing  but  the  blood  of  beasts  (v.  1  ff.) ;  hence  these  sacrifices 
had  constantly  to  be  repeated.  For  although  certain  BtKoiwjxara 
were  connected  with  this  priesthood  (ix.  1),  these  ordinances  pro- 
duced no  cleansing  of  the  conscience  (x.  2,  ix.  9),  but  only  of 
the  flesh  (ix.  13,  cf.  10),  and  are  therefore  called  a  y6fjLo<;  €vto>Jj^ 
capKLV7j<;  (vii  16).  They  want  the  promise  of  the  divine  oath 
(vii  20,  28),  and  are  therefore  become  obsolete  (viii  13)  ;  their 
weakness,  deficiency,  and  unprofitableness  are  evident  (viii  7  ffi, 
vii  18).  Thus  the  essential  purpose  of  the  Old  Testament  ordi- 
nances appears  to  be  that  of  leading  on  by  their  own  imperfec- 
tion to  something  higher  (vii  19) ;  they  are  an  xnri^vyfia  and 
^Kia  of  heavenly  things  (viii  5).  All  this  is  in  harmony  vn\h 
the  Pauline  ideas ;  but  the  epistle  almost  exclusively  urges  this 
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side  of  the  question,  and  does  not  dwell,  like  Paul,  on  the  law 
and  its  dialectics.  In  the  epistle  Moses  is  chiefly  only  ^  Bepdiroiv 
6i9  fiapTvptov  T&v  7ia\7}67}(rofJL€va)v  (iii.  5).  The  promises  to 
Abraham  are  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Pauline  mode  (vi.  13, 
viL  5) ;  but  principally  the  author  takes  a  survey  of  the  entire 
field  of  pre-Christian  revelation,  viewing  it  as  one  of  incomplete 
preparation ;  the  speaking  of  God  to  the  fathers  through  the  pro- 
phets (iroXvfiepw  and  nrokurpoTrta^  i  1)  and  the  word  which  was 
spoken  by  angels  (ii  2),  being  contrasted  with  the  word  of  salva- 
tion through  the  Son  (c£  iil  1). 

Through  Christ  and  His  ministry  Christianity  appears  as 
something  by  means  of  which,  in  the  place  of  the  previous  cultus, 
with  its  temple,  altar,  and  priesthood,  and  its  material  sanctuaries 
and  feasts  typifying  those  above,  a  new  standpoint  of  quite 
another  kind  is  laid  down,  in  which  everything  refers  only  to 
that  which  is  invisible,  supramundane,  heavenly,  and  divine. 
This  is  the  iinmense  revolution  which  Christianity  brings, — that 
religion  is  no  longer  bound  up  with  any  such  external  sanctuaries, 
but  that,  through  Christ,  the  eternal  High  Priest,  the  holiest  of 
holies  in  heaven  is  directly  opened  to  the  redeemed,  so  that  their 
life,  guided  by  this  heavenly  tendency,  is  henceforth  a  perpetual 
worship  of  God.  This  heavenly  holiest  of  holies  is  contrasted 
with  the  earthly,  material  sanctuary,  which  only  portrayed  the 
former.  The  newer,  better,  and  eternal  Sia6r}fcr)  (vii.  22,  viii.  6  ff., 
ix.  15  ff.,  xii.  24,  xiii.  20),  resting  on  the  great,  divine  oath  of 
promise  (vii  28),  hath  brought  eternal  salvation  (v.  9,  c£  xiii  20). 
Having  become  fi€Toj(pc  Xpurrov  (iii  14),  or  His  ohco^  (iii  6,  He 
being  the  Son  therein),  we  have  attained  to  a  heavenly  calling 
(iii.  1),  heavenly  gifts  (vi  4),  heavenly  things  (ix.  23).  We  have 
the  way  open  to  us  into  the  true  holiest  of  holies  (vi  19)  ;  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,  the  future  and  abiding  city,  lies  before  us 
(xii  22,  xiii  14),  where  the  rest  and  the  Sabbath,  into  which 
the  ancients,  on  account  of  their  want  of  faith,  could  not  enter 
(iii  19,  iv.  1),  await  us  (iii  9  ff.).  This  perfect  salvation  is 
looked  upon  as  close  at  hand  (x.  35  fif.);  through  words  and 
signs  we  have  the  full  confidence  of  hope  in  it  (ii  1,  iii.  4,  6), 
and  must  cling  to  this  hope  to  the  end  (vi.  11),  in  faith  (iv.  3) 
and  in  patience  (vi.  12  ff.).  For  this  purpose  believers  are 
endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (ii.  4,  vi  4,  x.  29),  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  divine  grace  (iv.  16).     They  are  therefore 
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to  oflfer  their  whole  life  to  God  aa  a  sacrifice  well-pleasing  to 
Him,  through  the  one  High  Priest  by  whom  they  are  placed  in 
direct  connection  with  the  heavenly  holiest  of  holies  (xiii  15  ffi). 
They  have  the  high  privilege  of  participating  in  the  sacrifice 
offered,  which  was  a  thing  not  permitted  to  those  who  served  the 
tabernacle ;  that  is,  they  can  avail  themselves  of  the  spiritual 
expropriation  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  which  penetrates  into  the  whole 
Christian  life  (ver.  10),  by  means  of  which  are  brought  about 
the  promise  of  the  law  written  in  the  heart  (viii  10  ff),  the  purg- 
ing of  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God 
(ix  14),  and  an  entire  purification  and  perfect  corresponding  to 
the  heavenly  character  of  the  new  covenant  (c£  x.  14-18, 22-25). 
The  difiSculty  of  justifying  themselves,  if  they  have  not  remained 
faithful,  corresponds  with  the  greatness  of  their  calling  (vi  4  ff , 
ii  1  flE,  X.  26,  xiL  12  ff.). 

In  its  subjedive  appropriation  faiih  appears  as  essential,  and 
especially  in  its  reference  to  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  (x.  12, 
o£  zL  40)  ;  but  it  is  also  brought  home  to  the  Jewish-Christiaii 
reader  by  showing  that  it  was  faith  by  which,  from  the  veiy 
beginning,  man  became  well-pleasing  to  God  (ch.  xL).  The  idea 
of  faith  is  thus  modified  in  a  way  which  has  called  forth  the 
assertion  that  this  idea  has  nothing  in  common  with  Paul's. 
But  what  we  read  in  ch.  xi  is  nothing  but  a  peculiar  shaping 
and  application  of  the  Pauline  idea  of  faith,  the  roots  of  whidi 
modification  closely  border  on  the  conceptions  in  Bom.  iv.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  question  of  acceptance 
with  God,  faith  is  made  the  necessary  point  (xL  6) ;  and  faith  is 
justifying  and  saving,  so  far  as  it  takes  a  lively  grasp  on 
God's  heavenly  promises,  (xi  1,  39  £),  and  the  ircnpl^  is  sought 
(XL  14,16). 

The  EpistU  to  the  Hebrefm  is  an  element  of  our  canon  which  is 
full  of  meaning,  and,  from  the  peculiar  position  which  it  assumes, 
of  great  value.  It  completes  and  supplements  the  Pauline 
system,  showing  what  might  grow  out  of  this  field  of  doctrine. 
By  the  conclusions  which  it  begins  to  take,  and  its  greater  rest 
and  positiveness  in  the  conception  of  the  distinction  between 
Christianity  and  the  old  covenant,  it  forms  an  evident  transition 
to  John's  system  of  teaching. 
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n.  THE  APOSTOLICAL  TEACHING  OF  JOHN. 

§  90.  Out  Avihorities  for  John's  System  of  Doctrine, 

Our  view  of  the  matter  differs  from  that  of  those  who  take  the 
whole  of  John's  Gospel,  including  the  disconrses  of  Jesus  which 
are  recorded  in  it,  as  authorities  for  John's  sjrstem  of  doctiine. 
The  historical  portion — that  is,  the*  history  and  the  discourses  of 
Jesus — ^belongs  to  the  Messianic  period.  It  has  been  asserted  that, 
if  the  discourses  of  Jesus  recorded  by  John  are  compared  with 
the  first  Epistle  of  John,  there  is  a  peculiar  affinity  between  the 
two,  not  only  in  tone  and  style,  but  also  in  purport,  so  that  no 
difference  of  doctrine  between  them  can  be  affirmed.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  very  remarkable  and  unmistakeable  difference. 
The  idea  of  the  Logos  having  been  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Kazareth 
is  peculiar  to  the  fourth  gospel ;  btt  in  the  discourses  recorded 
by  John  this  term  Logos  is  never  made  to  proceed  from  the  lips 
of  Jesus  Himself  In  other  points,  also,  the  didactic  matter  of 
the  first  Epistle  of  John  goes  further  than  the  discourses  attributed 
by  the  apostle  to  Jesus.  This  is  the  case  in  the  way  in  which 
the  epistle  speaks  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  of  Jesus  as  the  tkaafw^ 
irepi  T&v  afJMprrbSiv  (ch.  ii  2  ;  iv.  10,  cf  i  7) ;  also  that  the  blood 
of  Jesus  cleanses  from  all  sin,  and  that  He  was  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice,  is  not  expressed  by  Jesus  Himself  in  John's  Gospd 
when  He  speaks  of  His  death  (John  iii.vix.xii  xvii).  Hie 
epistle  speaks  also  of  Christ's  vapovaia  (ch.  ii  28),  which  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  way  in  Jesus'  discourses  recorded  by  John. 
Certainly  in  the  farewell  discourses,  especially  cL  xvi.  He  speaks 
of  His  coming  again;  but  together  with  an  intimatibn  of  the 
resurrection  a  spiritual  coming  is  there  meant  The  wapovala  of 
the  epistle  is,  however,  a  glorious  coming  for  judgment  (ch.  ii  28, 
iv.  17),  as  in  the  Synoptists.  Moreover,  in  the  epistle,  a  full 
confidence  in  the  hearing  of  prayer  is  expressed,  but  prayer  in  the 
Tiame  of  Jesus  is  not  mentioned.  John  speaks  of  the  xp^<^f^^  of 
heUevers  (1  John  ii  20,  27),  in  virtue  (rf  which  they  obtain  divine 
knowledge  and  true  consecration.  Jesus  sajrs  nothing  of  this,  or 
of  the  peculiar  idea  expressed  in  1  John  v.  6,  7.  John  applies 
the  term  BtafioXo^  (1  John  iii  8,  10,  cf  J[ohn  xiii  2)  to  the 
same  subject  whom  Jesus  calls  the  dpx^v  rov  scocfiov  rovrov 
(John  xii  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi  11 ;  ct,  however,  John  viii  44).     An 
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accurate  comparison  will,  in  general,  show  that  in  the  epistle  the 
ideas  are  more  worked  out,  and  that  consequently  the  type  of 
doctrine  is  far  less  developed  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  than  in 
the  apostle's  writings. 

As  regards  the  gospel,  we  may  notice  that  John  records  certain 
utterances  of  Jesus,  with  the  remark  that  they  were  at  that  time 
not  rightly  understood  by  the  apostles  (John  ii  19-22;  viL 
37-39,  c£  xii.  33).  He  therefore  clearly  distinguishes  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  from  those  of  the  apostles,  and  consequently 
from  his  own  personal  ideas.  It  has  been  incorrectly  asserted 
that  John  has  allowed  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  and  also  of  other 
persons,  to  merge  without  distinction  into  his  own  statements. 
In  the  important  passage,  John  iii,  an  accurate  consideration 
will  show  that  the  whole  train  of  thought,  as  a  discourse  of  Jesus, 
follows  quite  naturally  from  the  situation,  and  that  the  limits 
of  the  discourse  are  well  defined.  Against  the  Pharisaical  opinion 
which  awaited  the  Messianic  judgments  on  the  Gentiles,  Jesus 
states  that  He  had  not  come  to  condemn  the  world  but  to  save 
it  (vers.  16-18);  and  to  this  follows  the  idea  that  the  love  of 
light  forms  an  element  of  faith  (vers.  19-21),  by  which  idea  it 
was  requisite  for  Nicodemus  to  be  tested.  It  is  just  the  same  in 
other  analogous  cases  in  the  gospel,  such  as  the  discourse  of  the 
Baptist  (John  iii  27-36),  which  keeps  entirely  within  the  limits 
of  the  Baptist's  ideas ;  for  the  view  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  with- 
out measure  and  of  the  wrath  of  God  belongs  only  to  the  Baptist 
and  not  to  the  evangelist,  and  what  is  said  about  the  *'  Son  of 
God"  refers  only  to  the  event  which  took  place  at  our  Lord*s 
baptism.  The  length  of  these  discourses  is  no  argument  against 
their  authenticity.  That  which  has  remained  impressed  on  the 
apostle's  memory  is  quite  of  an  individual  character ;  and,  looking 
at  the  participation  enjoyed  by  John  in  the  feelings  and  life  of 
our  Lord,  these  reminiscences  must  not  be  meted  out  with  any 
scanty  measure.  If  in  the  form,  tone,  and  style  of  Jesus'  dis- 
courses we  find  a  harmony  with  John's  form,  tone,  and  style,  this 
only  goes  to  prove  that  the  disciple  had  thoroughly  adopted  and 
elaborated  in  his  own  mind  the  teaching  of  his  Master,  and  can 
afford  no  argument  for  throwing  doubt  on  the  essential  faithful- 
ness of  the  record,  and  for  removing  all  distinction  between  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  as  historically  recorded  by  John  and  the  latter's 
own  personal  ideas.     It  is,  however,  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the 
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question  that  we  should  meet  with  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
darkness^  and  of  life  and  death,  both  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus 
and  also  in  the  writings  of  John.  In  these  ideas  a  fundamental 
view  is  involved,  which  a  disciple  might,  indeed  must,  have 
adopted  from  Jesus,  which,  too,  is  generally  essentially  Qhristian 
in  its  character.  We  are  therefore  everywhere  justified  in  affirm- 
ing a  Johannean  system,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  recorded  by  John. 

The  direct  Sources  for  the  Johannean  system  of  teaching  which 
can  be  derived  from  the  gospel,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
logue (John  i.  1-18),  and  the  short  conclusion  (John  xx.  30  f). 
Next,  we  have  certain  statements  which  the  apostle  adds  on  his 
own  account,  especially  the  interpretation  of  some  of  Jesus'  utter- 
ances, as  in  ch.  ii  and  vii,  xL  51  £,  xii  33 ;  added  to  these,  we 
may  compare  the  passage  in  which  he  concludes  the  account  of 
Jesus'  public  ministry  (John  xii  37  ff.).  Other  passages  may  be 
adduced,  but  doubtfidly ;  that  in  cL  ii  24  £  must  in  any  case  be 
added.  But  in  another  point  of  view  the  whole  gospel  is  of  course 
of  value  for  our  purpose,  as  pointing  out  the  events  and  discourses 
which  appeared  to  the  apostle  to  be  of  special  importance,  and 
were  consequently  impressed  upon  his  memory ;  thus  also  his 
often  brief  remarks  are  supplemented  and  made  clear. 

The  Apocalypse  must  be,  in  the  first  place,  radically  compared 
with  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  John.  The  line  of  thought  on 
which  the  former  is  based,  beare  at  all  events  a  relation  of 
essential  affinity  to  the  latter,  although  unmistakeable  differ- 
ences exist  Christology  and  eschatology  are  pre-eminently  de- 
veloped in  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  regard  to  both  these  subjects 
it  may  be  said  to  take  a  middle  place  between  the  systems  of 
Paul  and  John.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  the  Logos  may  be 
found  in  it,  but  it  is  only  applied  with  a  special  reference : 
Christ,  as  the  wioro?  icdX  aXrjdLvo^  (Rev.  xix.  11),  who  iu  BiKaio- 
avprj  tcpip€c  /cal  iroT^/xet,  is  called  o  X0709  rov  Oeov,  With  these 
predicates  something  is  connected  which  appears  to  point  to  the 
atonement:  He  is  said  to  be  "clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in 
blood."  The  modem  view,  which  looks  upon  the  Christ  of  the 
Apocalypse  as  described  with  an  Arian  or  Ebionite  tendency, 
does  not  allow  due  weight  to  various  passages,  especially  those 
where  the  same  divine  worship  is  paid  to  Christ  as  to  the  Father 
(ver.  13),  and  Christ  is  called  the  A  and  fl  (xxii  13).     If  the 
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opinion  tliafc  gives  a  very  eady  origin  to  the  Apocalypse  were 
confirmed,  it  could  be  the  more  easily  explained  how  in  many 
ieq>ect8  it  differs  so  remarkably  from  John's  writings,  and  yet  in 
many  comes  very  close  to  them.  The  copious  development  of  the 
eschatology,  which  goes  further  even  than  that  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  cannot  be  taken  as  any  certain  sign  of  a  diffid- 
ence of  doctrine.  Added  to  this,  throughout  the  whole  book  tbs 
question  occurs,  how  much  must  be  placed  to  the  account  Gtform, 
and  what  relation  is  borne  to  this  by  the  subjectivity  of  the 
author  ?  The  more  objective  in  its  character  the  prophetic  glance, 
the  less  are  we  permitted  to  place  everything  to  the  account  of 
the  person.  If  we  reflect  on  the  character  of  Old  Testamesxt 
prophecy,  and  on  the  groundwork  based  in  the  recesses  ai  the 
human  mind,  giving  rise  to  an  intuitive  view  which  is  something 
different  from  common  dreaming  or  meditation,  we  shall  indeed 
acknowledge  that  the  modification  ctf  the  prophetic  view  is 
affected  by  individuality,  but  must  also  recognise  the  objective 
force  as  a  factor  therein ;  and  a  due  regard  to  this  should  guide 
us  and  impose  caution  in  the  judgment  to  be  passed  on  the  pur- 
port of  the  prophecy.        , 

§  91.  Characteristics  and  Arrangement  of  JohrCs  System,  of 
Teccching, 

John's  sjTstem  of  doctrine  belongs  in  its  character  to  the 
second  fundamental  form  of  apostolic  teaching, — that,  namely, 
which  chiefly  comprehends  Christianity  in  its  distinction  from 
the  eld  covenant.  In  his  view,  the  goq)el  is  grace  and  trutii  in 
Christ  Jesus  (John  i  17,  et  14),  and  is  indeed  contrasted  with 
the  law  given  by  Moses.  We  have  therefore  placed  together, 
&ce  to  face,  grace  and  truth  and  the  law — Christ  and  Moses. 
His  standpoint  is  thus  denoted  to  be  ChristologicaL  The  peculiar 
character  of  Christianity  as  compared  with  the  law  is  not  shown 
by  him  in  its  effect  upon  men,  although  this  is  of  course  implicite 
involved  in  the  idea  of  grace  and  truth,  but  he  represents  the 
contrast  as  exhibited  in  the  persons  of  the  auth(Hrs  in  an  objec- 
tive point  of  view  on  both  sides.  By  this  view  John  is  distin- 
guished from  Paul,  who,  acting  in  a  contrary  way,  when  he  most 
emphatically  sets  forth  the  distinction  between  the  two  cove- 
nants, is  not  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  personality  of  Christ 
as  contrasted  with  a  mere  man  such  as  Moses,  but  rather  to  the 
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subjective  effects  of  eacL  Jolm's  system  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
evidently  allied,  as  regards  this  point,  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which,  in  the  first  place  (ck  L  1-3),  shows  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Son  and  the  prophets,  and  then,  from  the  Old 
Testament  proving  Him  to  be  God,  goes  on  further  to  base  the 
whole  peculiarity  of  Christianity  on  the  special  nature  of  Christ, 
who  was  an  High  Priest  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  old 
covenant  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  thus  forms  a  transition 
to  John's  system.  But  John  does  not  polemically  assert  the 
peculiarity  of  Christianity  as  compared  with  the  old  covenant ; 
and  however  significantly  he  may  set  forth  the  contrast  between 
them,  he  appears  to  be  in  quiet  possession  of  his  views,  and 
therefore  proceeds  quite  simply  to  state  their  peculiarity  posi- 
tively, without  any  controversy.  He  takes  Christ  as  his  ground- 
work, and,  however  much  he  may  set  forth  His  death,  he  dwells 
upon  His  person  more  than  upon  His  work  When  he  qpeaks  of 
Christ,  he  r^ards  Him  less  predominantly  than  Paul  as  the  dead 
and  risen  Christ  These  points  are  established  in  his  system,  but 
they  axe  included  in  the  person  of  Christ  as  he  views  it,  in  which 
he  comprises  everjrthing  which  ccmcems  Him.  According  to 
John  i.  14,  Christ  Himself  is  full  of  grace  and  truth :  it  not  only 
comes  hy  Him,  but  is  in  Him,  because  He  is  the  Only-begotten 
of  the  Father,  and  endowed  with  glory.  Because  he  had  beheld 
this  glory  in  Him,  he  wrote  the  gospel  which  most  clearly  of  all 
represents  Him  as  7X^/0979  %dpvTo^.  For  this  reason,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  gospel  he  placed  the  prologue,  in  which,  from  the 
very  first,  he  fixes  his  glance  on  Christ,  and,  indeed,  on  His 
divinely  incarnate  nature.  So  also  in  his  epistle  (1  John  i  1-3) 
he  makes  Christ  the  groundwork :  eveiything  which  he  announces 
as  Christian  truth  is  included  by  him  in  that  which  his  eyes  had 
seen  and  his  hands  had  handled, — that  is,  in  the  person  of  Christ 
Himself  And  in  this  point  of  view  the  Apocalypse  also  is 
genuinely  Johannean,  if  we  consider  its  commencement  (i  4—8), 
and  also  the  messages  to  the  churches  in  the  three  first  chapters, 
all  of  which  proceed  upon  the  person  of  Jesus. 

From  this  it  is  dear  that  the  distinctive  charoLcter  of  JohrCs 
system  is  constituted  by  his  asflnTning  a  theological,  and  not  an 
anthropological  standpoint  as  Paul  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians).  He  takes  the  principle  .of  all  life  as 
his  groundwork,  and  then  descends  to  all  the  matters  presented 
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to  him  by  experienca  But  in  his  view  the  theological  stand- 
point is  identical  with  the  Christological,  because  this  very  prin- 
ciple of  life  is  in  Christ,  and  the  Father  is  known  through  the 
Son  (John  i  18).  This  standpoint  is,  moreover,  an  objective  one. 
The  divine  nature  as  it  is  in  Christ  is  not,  in  the  first  place,  con- 
sidered in  its  commimication  to  men ;  but  eternal  life  in  Christ  is 
first  regarded  per  se,  although  he  also  goes  on  to  represent  its  com- 
mimication to  the  world.  Christianity  could,  however,  be  viewed 
in  this  light  only  after  Paul's  great  contest  against  the  Judaistio 
conception  of  it  had  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  With 
regard  to  Paul  almost  entirely  confining  his  arguments  derived 
from  the  Christology  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  we  may 
remark  that  this  epistle  was  addressed  to  a  district  near  to  that 
in  which  the  ministry  of  John  found  its  .principal  scene,  and  that 
it  was  called  forth  by  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  gnosis 
which  tended  to  alter  Christianity.  Similar  inducements  may 
have  brought  to  maturity  the  tendency  which  was  rooted  in 
John's  personal  individuality. 

It  naturally  results  that  the  statements  of  tMs  apostle,  who 
more  than  any  other  takes  a  speculative  tendency,  and  affords 
the  commencement  of  a  Christian  gnosis  corresponding  to  his 
personal  character  and  the  historical  relation  of  his  writings, 
bear  an  intuitive  rather  than  a  dialectical  stamp.  From  the 
profoimd  tranquillity  of  his  inner  life  of  faith  there  springs  forth 
a  conception  of  Christian  truth, — a  conception  which  rests  on  an 
intuitive  contemplation,  and,  although  entering  upon  the  form  of 
an  idea,  does  not  bring  it  out  to  full  development.  The  truth 
appears  in  wide,  comprehensive  ideas,  which,  however,  are  not 
analyzed  as  by  Paul,  whose  doctrine  also  took  its  rise  from  aa 
inward  experience.  These  ideas  are  so  very  comprehensive,  and 
£0  deficient  in  strict  division  and  limitation,  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  exhaust  them  as  a  subject  The  intuitive  tendency  is 
also  a  speculative  one.  This  we  can  follow  out  not  only  where 
he  enters  upon  the  field  of  the  divine  origin  of  things,  but  also 
where  he  deals  with  a  more  practical  subject,  and  can  pursue  it 
up  to  the  subjective  expression  of  the  principle ;  the  stress  laid 
upon  the  idea  of  love  certainly  forming  an  element  in  this. 

From  this  exposition  of  its  character,  we  see  that  the  develop- 
ment of  John's  teaching  must  be  based  on  God,  and  indeed 
objectively, — ^not,  therefore,  on  the  divine  fellowship,  but  on  the 
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nature  of  God  manifested  in  Christ.  It  will  then  treat  in  the 
first  place  of  Christ,  and  through  Him  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
It  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  world,  and  the  relation  home  by 
God  to  the  world  and  mankind,  both  as  they  originally  were,  and 
as  they  have  become.  Lastly,  it  considers  the  world  in  its  fel- 
lowship with  God  through  Christ, — ^the  work  and  result  of  the 
atonement  We  shall  therefore  divide  John's  teaching  into  the 
three  following  main  sections  :-^ 

God  in  Christ. 

The  World  and  Mankind. 

The  Fellowship  of  the  World  with  God  through  Christ. 

§  92.  Ood  in  Christ — The  Word,  the  Only-begotten  Son. 

The  idea  of  the  Son  as  the  incarnate  divim  Word  is  set 
forth  by  John  in  the  prologue  to  his  gospel  (i.  1-18),  with 
which  we  must  compare  the  brief  hints  expressed  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  Epistle  (o  X0709  tj}?  Jaw}?,  1  John  i  2), 
and  also  the  X0709  row  Qeov  (Eev.  xix.  13)  as  a  mysterious  name 
of  Christ  The  idea  of  this  Logos  must,  however,  be  derived  from 
the  prologue  to  the  gospel  We  must  of  course  seek  to  obtain 
our  conception  of  it  from  a  direct  source,  rather  than  from  any 
history  of  its  development  outside  the  New  Testament  Some 
external  cause  might  have  influenced  John  to  make  use  of  this 
designation  in  describing  the  divine  nature  in  Christ :  he  might 
have  found  the  Alexandrine  idea  of  the  Logos  current  in  Asia 
Minor,  Ephesus  having  then  an  active  intercourse  with  Alex- 
andria, not  only  of  a  mercantile,  but  also  of  an  intellectual 
character.  We  are,  however,  by  no  means  justified  in  supposing 
that  John  appropriated  this  idea  in  the  very  shape  in  which  it 
prevailed  in  the  Alexandrine  Jewish  philosophy,  but  must  be- 
forehand take  the  standpoint  of  developing  out  of  John's  con- 
nection of  thought  the  modification  of  the  idea  of  the  Logos 
which  is  peculiar  to  him.  There  was  a  false  gnosis,  which  -was 
then  commencing  to  prevail  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  creeping  into 
Christianity,  sought  to  obtain  the  pre-eminence  and  mould  it 
according  to  its  own  notions ;  this  must  be  looked  upon,  even  more 
than  the  Alexandrine  idea  of  the  Logos,  as  the  inducing  cause  of 
the  peculiarity  of  John's  prologue,  and  the  whole  of  his  teaching 
as  to  Christ  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  basis  of  this  peculiarity 
lies  much  deeper,  in  the  natural  disposition  of  the  apostle  himself. 
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ad  we  ventaie  to  imftgine  it^  and  also  in  the  whole  of  his  ten- 
dency  to  view  the  divine  nature  as  the  primitive  existenca  It 
was  therefore  not  only  the  expression  of  his  own  personal  oon^ 
scionsness,  bat  also  a  consideration  for  the  special  needs  of  the 
times  in  whieh  he  Uved,  and  the  circnmstanees  surrounding  him, 
-wbicb,  guided  the  i^K)8tIe.  In  the  prologue  he  gives  the  result 
and  the  quintessence  of  all  that,  as  a  faithful  witness  of  Jesus,  he 
had  to  relate  as  to  His  life  and  discourses ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
states  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  to  be  regarded^ 
The  Sjmoptists  Matthew  and  Luke  preface  their  account  of 
Christ's  puUic  ai^>earance  with  a  history  of  His  earthly  origin, 
and  also  with  a  human  genealogy,  and  thus  manifest  the  character 
peculiar  to  them  of  keeping  to  the  historical  side  of  His  appear- 
ance; John,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  traces  back  Christ's 
appearance  to  that  which  is  eternal  and  primordial,  giving,  as  it 
were,  a  divine  genealogy.  For  it  is  this  divine  element  in  Him 
whieh  John  chiefly  seeks  to  depict  and  to  adopt  as  his  starting- 
point 

In  giving  our  attention  to  the  pv/rport  of  this  prologue,  we  meet 
with  a  twofold  purpose  in  it,->-to  depict  the  divine  Word,  both  in 
His  nature  and  operation,  «nd  also  in  His  human  appearance  As 
r^ords  the  former,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  relation  (^ 
the  Word  to  God  and  His  relation  to  the  world.  The  apostle 
commences,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,"  &  a/a^S  (ver.  1). 
This  ibp)^  is  evidently  something  entirely  different  from  that 
named  in  Mark  i  1,  where  the  commencement  of  the  gospd  is 
simply  meant  It  is  also  not  the  historical  beginning  in  contrast 
to  the  mere  existence  of  the  world,  for  the  contrast  to  the  world 
does  not  occur  until  ver.  3,  and  then  in  a  much  more  forcible  waj. 
These  words,  iv  apy^,  may  be  best  compared  with  the  '^^'WT| 
in  Gren.  i  1,  creation  being  there  compared  with  all  temposal 
existence ;  but  if  this  expression  conveys  the  idea  of  the  transitioii 
to  a  temporal  state  of  being,  John's  iv  ap^  is  distinguished  firon. 
it  by  carrying  us  to  a  period  antecedent  to  aU.  this  creation  (cf  John 
xvii  5),  and  thus  pointing  to  that  which  is  primordial  and  ante- 
mundane.  The  words  vaina  eykvero  (ver.  3)  lead  to  this  coii- 
dusion.  The  Logos  being  "in  the  beginmng,"  His  relation  to 
Grod  is  thereby  declared  He  is  distinguished  from  (Jod,  fwr  He 
is  irph^  Tov  Btov,  vnth  Ood,  in  fellowship  with  God.  But  this  is 
also  a  denoting  of  unity ;  and  how  this  unity  is  to  be  understood 
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follows  from  the  words  6609  ^  6  X0709,  6€09  being  the  predicate. 
As  we  may  and  must  deady  presuppose  the  unity  of  Grod^  the 
effect  of  these  words  would  be,  that  the  Logos  was  one  with  God^ 
in  that  way  that  He  might  be  distinguished,  but  not  divided  from 
Grod.  Thus  the  words  6€09  ^  6  X0709  do  not  form  an  antithesis 
to  o  X0709  ^  x/}09  Tov  Beov,  neither  are  they  identical  with  it ; 
they  express  the  same  idea  in  a  more  forcible  and  definite  mode. 
They  are,  in  fact,  a  new  {dedicate  which  sets  forth  the  distinction 
of  persons  in  unity.  And  this  unity  is  not  to  be  catachresticaUy 
understood ;  but  the  more  forcibly  the  gospel  sets  forth  the  principle 
of  monotheism  (John  xvii  3,  v.  44),  the  more  must  the  Logos, 
who,  according  to  John,  "  was  God,"  be  considered  as  actually  one 
with  the  divine  essence.  This  idea  contains,  therefore,  muck 
more  than  the  words  elidav  Beov. 

We  must  now  consider  the  relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  world. 
The  existence  id  the  world  is  referred  to  Him  as  the  agent  of 
creation.  The  word  Sui  conveys  the  idea,  not  of  the  first  cmA 
original  came,  but  of  a  causality  bringing  it  about  as  an  agent.* 
The  apostle  is  not  content  with  this  general  indication  of  the  re* 
lati(m  of  the  Logos  to  the  world,  but  goes  on  to  point  out  how 
this  relation  is  to  be  more  definitely  understood,  and  also  to  add  a 
new  element  of  connection.  In  the  Logos  was  life  (ver.  4)  ;  and 
being  life  in  Himself,  through  Him  all  things  might  be  created, — 
through  Him,  who,  as  the  living  One,  might  be  the  active  cause  of 
a  life  existing  outside  Himself  But  inasmuch  as  life  was  in 
Him,  and  went  from  Him  to  the  wodd.  He  was  the  source  of  life. 
The  apostle  expresses  this  in  the  words  that  "^  He  was  the  light  of 
men"  (ver.  4).  The  term  (5»^  conveys  the  idea  of  the  general 
principle  of  life,  both  spiritual  and  bodily ;  in  ^£9  this  principle  is 
more  strictly  defined  as  that  which  enlightens  in  a  spiritual  point 
of  view.  But  we  can  hardly  limit  thia  idea  to  any  pcurticular 
period  in  man's  history,  and  must  look  upon  it  as  intended  to 
apply  generally.  Ver.  4,  which  is  closely  connected  with  ver.  3, 
introduces  us  to  the  whole  scope  pf  the  history  of  manlrind. 
Having  made  its  appearance  among  men,  this  light  became  mani- 
fest as  a  sanctifying  principle  in  the  midst  of  a  dark  world.  It 
shineth  in  darlmess  (ver.  5),  which  is  expressed  as  present,  this 
light  being  a  continuous  one.  This  exposition,  extending  to  the 
fifth  verse,  opens  the  way  for  that  which  the  apostle  had  to  state 
as  to  the  appearance  of  Christ  during  his  own  tima     On  this  point 
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he  expresses  himself  in  the  first  place  but  briefly,  showing  that  this 
principle  of  enlightenment  and  sanctification  had  not  come  forth 
in  the  Baptist ;  and  although  the  latter  was  "  sent  from  God,"  yet 
his  vocation  only  extended  to  bearing  witness  of  the  light  (vers. 
6-8).  Next,  he  again  goes  on  to  follow  out  still  further  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Logos  among  mankind.  The  first  point  is,  that  the 
Logos  had  been  at  all  times  the  principle  of  spiritual  enlightenment. 
Another  stage  of  the  manifestation  is,  however,  intimated  in  vers. 
9,  10  :  the  light  came  into  the  world,  and  shone  in  it  as  a  true 
light,  but  also  as  a  principle  which  met  with  opposition  among 
men.  Although  He  was  "  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made 
by  Him,"  nevertheless  the  world,  which  was  "  His  own,"  every- 
where resisted  Him  (vers.  10,  11) ;  but  in  those  who  do  not 
oppose  Him,  His  nature  and  His  ef&cacy  are  so  manifested,  that 
they,  by  faith  in  His  name,  became  children  of  God,  as  if  bom  of 
God  (vers.  12,  13).  And  now  follows  the  third  stage  of  His 
agency.  Not  only  does  the  Logos  produce  spiritual  enlightemnent 
among  men,  but  He  has  appeared  and  dwelt  among  them,  so  that 
they  could  behold  His  glory  (ver.  14  flf.).  He  appeared  in  the 
world  in  the  flesh,  individualized  as  a  man.  The  above-named 
ideas  constitute  the  train  of  thought  which  runs  through  the  pro- 
logue, and  make  up  the  predicates  which  are  attributed  to  the 
Logos. 

The  question  now  arises,  what  idea  we  have  to  form  of  the 
Logos,  according  to  the  data  laid  down  by  John  ?    In  solving  this 
question,  we  must  avail  ourselves  hoth.  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
term  itself,  and  also  of  the  historical  development  of  the  idea. 
The  details  of  the  prologue  shut  out  most  of  the  explanations  of 
the  idea  which  are  derived  from  the  word  itself.     Thus  we  cannot 
understand  the  Logos  to  mean  that  which  is  elsewhere  called  in 
the  Scriptures  the  "  word  of  God," — ^that  is,  the  truth  which  had 
been  previously  hidden,  but  is  now  revealed  through  Christ, — an 
interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  it  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times.     For,  according  to  the  features  developed  in  John's 
prologue,  the  Logos  is  not  revealed  tmth,  but,  first  and  foremost,  the 
creative  principle  of  the  world.     We  are  also  unable  to  look  upon 
o  X0709  =  o  Xeyofiepo^:  =  the  promised  One,     The  latter  even  would 
be  a  forced  mode  of  expression,  and  using  \0709  for  T^ofjLCPo^ 
would  be  still  worse.     Added  to  this,  Christ  is  not  anywhere  ex- 
pressly called  the  "  promised  One."    Moreover,  the  high  conclosion 
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which  John,  in  the  prologue,  derives  from  the  creative  agency  of 
the  Logos  forbids  such  interpretations  as  L^hrer's,  6  "Ki^tov  rh  rou 
&€ov,  the  auctor  verbi  divini,  the  founder  of  Christianity.  The  idea 
is  also  excluded  that  X0709  =  o  \iryoDv  =  auctor  doctrirue, — effectus 
pro  efficiente  being  used  metaphorically.  The  fact  ot  Christ  being 
a  teacher  is  not  set  forth  in  the  prologue,  except  in  ver.  18  ;  and 
even  there  it  is  not  through  His  word  that  He  "  declares  the 
Father,"  but  by  His  being  the  incarnate  Logos,  and  as  the  Logos 
the  principle  of  all  creative  and  revealing  divine  action.  But 
the  term  itself  decidedly  opposes  any  such  interpretation :  \0709 
stands  everywhere,  not  for  the  speaker  or  the  teacher,  but  for  the 
matter  spoken  (cf.  Ps.  xxxiii  6,  cxlviL  15,  18).  According  to  all 
biblical  usage,  God  is  He  who  speaks,  and  X0709  is  that  which 
is  spoken  by  Him;  in  Philo,  too,  the  absolute  God  is  called 
o  Tsj^dDV  or  XaX&v  even  in  His  relation  to  the  X0709,  who  is  named 
the  pTjixa  rov  aiZlov,  Finally,  John's  description  of  the  nature 
and  agency  of  the  Logos  is  just  as  little  in  favour  of  interpreting 
it  to  mean  ratio  =  reason  or  wisdom.  Although  these  ideas  may 
form  points  in  the  conception  of  the  Logos,  it  cannot  be  said  of 
wisdom  as  a  divine  attribute,  Qeo^  fjv  6  X0709,  neither  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  incarnation  directly  compatible  with  either  of 
these  explanations.  Nowhere,  however,  in  the  Scriptures  generally 
does  the  idea  of  the  word  (X0709,  ■^?^)  occur  for  the  attribute  of 
wisdom ;  and  in  this  passage  especially  the  relation  expressed  to 
X^pt^  and  aKrjdeia  (vers.  10,  16,  17)  shows  that  the  conception 
of  the  Logos  must  be  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  nature. 
According  to  all  the  predicates  which  are  here  applied  to  it, 
the  word  Logos  can  be  nothing  else  but  an  expression  for  God 
Himself,  considered  in  His  creative,  operative,  self-revealing,  and 
communicating  character.  We  are,  moreover,  led  to  the  same 
conclusion,  if  we  glance  at  the  historical  course  of  development  of 
this  idea,  and  compare  it  with  John's  conception.  We  have  to 
follow  the  development  ot  the  idea  of  the  Logos  from  its  basis, 
rooted  in  the  Old  Testament,  through  the  paths  of  apocryphal 
literature  down  to  the  Alexandrine  gnosis.  On  Old  Testament 
ground,  the  word  is  presented  to  us  by  the  creative,  operative, 
and  thus  declaratory  action  of  God  (as  He  who  speaks).  God  as 
operating  and  self-revealing  is  sometimes  represented  chiefly  on 
the  side  of  His  power  (He  speaks  and  it  is  done),  sometimes  on 
-the  side  of  His  wisdom.     The  latter  is  forcibly  set  forth  in  Prov. 
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viiL  and  Job  xxviiL,  and  in  the  Apocrypha  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  The 
last  passage  and  Wisd.  SoL  viL  represent  both  the  original  relation 
oi  wisdom  to  God,  and  also  its  operation  in  the  world, — the  latter, 
indeed,  as  a  taking  up  its  abode  among  men  (Bar.  iii  9,  4).  The 
wisdom  which  was  among  the  Jewish  nation  is  the  law  of  God. 
Moreover,  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  as  an  Alexandrine  work,  this 
wisdom  is  not  only  personified,  but  also  such  attributes  are 
applied  to  it,  that  in  some  passages  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it 
is  not  actually  looked  upon  hjrpostatically  as  an  emanation  from 
Grod.  Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  wisdom,  the  power  of  Grod 
is  set  forth,  and  so  set  forth,  that  wisdom  itself  is  called  ircano- 
Bwa/u^  (vii  23),  and  also  the  energetic  divine  Word  is  represented 
as  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  person  (Wisd.  SoL  xviiL  15), — a 
form  which  is  taken  from  the  appearance  of  the  destroying  ai^el 
(1  Chron.  xxi  15).  The. way  in  which  the  illimitable  operation 
of  God  is  thus  described  sometimes  by  a'o<l>la,  and  sometimes  by 
Xoyo^,  rendered  it  but  a  short  step  to  combine  the  two  in  tbs 
word  X0709, — a  step,  too,  which  in  the  linguistic  domain  of  the 
Greek  language  might  readily  be  looked  for.  This  step  is  taken 
in  Fhilo's  theory.  He  makes  the  Logos  the  essence  of  the  divine 
power ;  but  boUi  His  nature  and  relation  to  the  absolute  God  are 
kept  in  such  mystic  obscurity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether 
an  hypostasis  is  actually  intended  or  not  The  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  forward  in  modem  times  in  favour  of  the 
former  view  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  convincing.  This  re- 
mark applies  to  the  predicate  apxwyyeKty; ;  for  Philo  applies  the 
term  ayyeKo^  even  to  the  divine  powers  which  are  certainly  not 
hypostatically  viewed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  absolute 
God  HimseK  afy)(6rff€Kof;,  without  any  idea  of  identifying  TTim 
with  His  powera  It  also  applies  to  the  expression  6  hevrepo^  Oeo^, 
which  might  apply  to  the  absolute  God  Himself  looked  upon  in 
another  point  of  view. 

However  we  may  decide  this  question,  there  is  in  any  case  a 
great  difference  between  the  views  as  to  the  Logos  held  by  John 
and  Philo  respectively.  We  see  this  from  our  inability  to  com- 
pare the  immanent  Logos  of  John  with  the  immanent  Logos  of 
Philo.  The  appearance  of  the  Logos  in  Philo  corresponds  to  EUs 
incarnation  in  John ;  but  the  independence  which,  according  *to 
the  former  author,  the  Logos  has,  or  appears  to  have,  is  already 
His  property,  in  John's  view,  even  prior  to  the  incarnation,     ii 
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like  manner  Philo  only  metaphorically  gives  the  name  of  Bevrepo^ 
0eo9  to  the  Logos;  but  John  calls  Him  ©€09  in  the  strictest 
didactic  sense,  not,  however,  supposing  two  hypostases  as  two 
natures,  but  identifying  Him  with  God  on  one  side,  and,  on  the 
other,  distinguishing  him  from  God.  The  Logos  is  God,  as  He 
whose  person  can  be  distinguished,  who  brought  about  the  exist- 
ence and  life  of  the  worid.  Further,  instead  of  the  physical 
antithesis  of  light  and  darkness,  the  Tnoral  contrast  is  set  forth  by 
John  (John  i  5) ;  and  in  connection  with  this,  instead  of  Philo's 
docetic  Syfti^  of  the  divinity  in  the  Messiah,  we  have  in  John  the 
actual  incarnation  of  the  Word  (John  i  14).. 

Our  glance,  therefore,  at  the  historical  course  of  development 
points  out  to  us  the  starting-points  of  this  doctrine  even  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  but,  on  comparing  John's  idea  of  the  Word  with 
the  stamp  of  the  Alexandrine  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  we  cannot 
fail  to  remark  the  decided  originality  of  the  former,  which,  indeed, 
C6m  only  be  explained  by  an  historical  reference  to  Jesus.  With 
the  latter  order  of  development  John's  teaching  has  but  this 
point  in  common,  that  the  Logos  is  the  expression  for  the  principle 
of  the  essential  manifestation  of  God  ;  and  this  historical  parallel 
assists  in  setting  aside  the  ambiguous  interpretations  of  the  idea 
which  we  before  alluded  to.  Besides  this,  the  predicates  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  Logos  distinguish  Him  so  essentially,  that 
the  precise  definition  of  the  idea  may  be  clearly  gathered  from 
the  train  of  thought  in  the  prologue  itself.  John  plainly  iden- 
tifies the  Word  with  God ;  the  result  therefore  is  that  the  former 
idust  be  in  his  view  something  more  than  a  divine  power,  and 
that  he  must  rather  have  considered  the  Logos  as  the  sum-iotal 
of  aU  divine  power  (c£  ver.  14).  We  may  now  take  into  account 
the  name  of  Logos,  which  is  applied  in  the  Apocalypse  (xix.  13) 
to  the  self-same  Person,  who  unites  in  Himself  the  divine  powers 
— ^the  ftrrA  mvevfiara  (iii  1) — ^which  are  represented  under  the 
symbols  of  the  hrrk  xipara  and  ferri  6<f>da\fiol  (v.  6),  referring 
both  to  omnipotence  and  omniscienca  This  sum-total  of  the 
divine  power,  which  is  identical  with  God  Himself,  can  be  neither 
an  emanated  power,  nor  a  divine  substance  apart  from  God  :  it  is 
only  distinguished,  but  not  apart  from  God.  The  Logos,  in  John  s 
idea,  is  God  as  a  reflection  and  manifestation  of  Him ;  but  although 
reflected.  He  is  so  essentially  God,  that  in  Him  all  the  fulness  of 
the  Grodhead  dwells,  and  nothing  in  it  is  alien  to  TTiin      The 
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Logos  constitutes  the  whole  element  of  God  which  is  manifested 
in  the  world ;  and,  as  the  reflection  of  God,  it  is  He  through 
whom  the  origin,  continuance,  and  perfection  of  the  world  are 
brought  about.  With  this  we  must  compare  what  Jesus  Himself 
said  (John  v.  26)  as  to  His  filial  relation  to  the  Father, — that 
the  Father  had  given  to  Him  to  have  life  in  Himself,  but  as 
imparted.  The  words  o  Xcfyo?  rr}^  fax*??  (1  John  i  1)  must  be 
referred  to  the  idea  of  the  Logos  laid  down  in  the  prologue  to  the 
gospel  Some  expositors  have,  indeed,  understood  X0709  in  this 
passage  in  its  ordinary  meaning  of  "  teaching,"  and  have  taken  the 
teaching  as  to  life,  with  the  aim  of  the  communication  of  life,  as  the 
object  of  that  which  the  apostle  had  perceived  by  his  senses, — 
which  object,  however,  had  been  pre-ordained  by  God  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Attempts  have,  indeed,  been  made  to 
explain  the  words  ^  air  ap^<:  as  the  commencement  of  the  oflSce 
of  the  apostles  as  teachers ;  but  this  view  at  once  falls  to  the 
ground  if  we  compare  the  parallel  in  the  second  verse,  rifp  ^unjp 
rrjv  auivufp  fJTi<:  9pf  irpo^  top  varipa,  etc.  But  the  declarations 
o  impaKafiep  and  h  dicrjKoa/iep  altogether  point  to  a  person,  con- 
sidering that  the  personal  appearance  of  Jesus  always  takes  the 
lead  in  John's  fundamental  view.  The  whole  context  from  vers. 
1-3  seems  to  show  that  in  the  Xoyo9  r^?  fai^  ^  personal  Xiyo^ 
is  intended,  who  is  identical  with  the  Son  mentioned  in  ver.  3,  of 
whom  alone  (as  the  X0709)  it  could  rightly  be  stated  that  they 
had  seen  Him.  The  neuter  gender  being  used  only  goes  to  show 
that  John  desired  to  speak  somewhat  generally  and  indetermi- 
nately, in  order  the  better  to  display  the  principle  involved  in 
the  idea.  With  the  exception  of  the  prologue,  this  is  the  only 
passage  in  which  the  Logos  is  spoken  of;  for  both  from  the 
weight  of  external  evidence,  and  from  the  context,  we  axe  unable 
to  consider  the  passage  1  John  v.  7  as  genuine. 

In  considering  the  farther  declarations  which  are  made  as  to 
Him  who  is  called  the  Word  by  John,  we  find  it  stated  that  "  in 
Him  was  life,"  indeed  that  He  HimseK  was  the  life;  also,  that 
He  was  the  light  and  the  only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father, 
endowed  with  glory,  being  one  with  the  Father.  In  the  prologue 
(John  i  4)  it  is  said,  "  In  Him  was  life ; "  in  John's  first  Epistle 
(1  John  i  1)  He  is  called  o  X0709  t^  Jdd^?,  and  in  the  second 
verse  simply  1}  fowf.  In  the  first  verse  the  two  ideas  axe  com- 
bined, and  hence  the  necessity  arose  of  giving  an  explanation  of 
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both ;  and  according  to  this,  the  5bi)  having  been  manifested,  the 
Logos  is  the  subject  of  human  experience,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  seen  the  life,  and  preach  it  as  that  "which  was  with  the 
Father"  (ver.  2).  The  Logos  is  therefore  the  life.  Life  is,  in 
John's  view,  a  very  comprehensive  idea.  In  its  proper  sense  it 
is  an  attribute  of  God,  and  a  deeper  meaning  is  involved  when 
the  life  is  transferred  to  men.  La  John  v.  26  Jesus  Himself 
represents  the  Father  as  ^&p,  having  life  in  Himself  absolutely. 
Nevertheless  He  is  not  directly  called  the  life — a  designation 
which  is  only  given  to  the  Son.  The  cause  for  this  is,  that  the 
Son  is  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  life,  and  is  thus  the  source 
of  it  for  us.  As  God  is  the  independent  living  Being,  from  whom 
all  real  existence  proceeds,  so  is  the  Logos  life  in  Himself,  although 
He  has  received  it  as  imparted  by  the  Father,  and  is  the  principle 
of  life  especially  for  mankind.  All  real  life — the  real  vital 
energy,  both  spiritual  and  bodily — ^is  contained  in  that  which 
springs  from  Him.  He  is  also  called  the  light  (John  i  4,  5,  9). 
The  term  ''  light"  is,  however,  very  generally  made  use  of  by  John 
as  a  designation  for  the  divine  nature  (1  John  i  5-7) ;  it  is 
also  employed  by  Philo  in  the  same  way.  God  is  looked  upon 
as  light  in  virtue  of  His  spiritual  existence  as  a  self-conscious 
Being,  who,  as  such,  is  in  Himself  holy  and  good.  The  Son  is 
likewise  light,  inasmuch  as  He  is  life,  which,  being  in  itself 
intelligent  and  holy,  communicates  to  the  world  the  fulness  of 
intelligent  and  holy  life.  In  addition  to  these  designations  of 
life  and  light,  the  Logos  is  further  spoken  of  as  the  "  only-tegotten 
S<m  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth"  (John  i  14,  18, 
cf.  iii  16,  18 ;  1  John  iv.  9),  the  word  /jLovoyevrj^  not  being  to 
be  understood  as  dearly-loved,  but  as  the  only  one  of  His  kind. 
As  the  manifestation  of  eternal  life  (1  John  i  1-3),  which  com- 
municates itself  (John  i  14-18),  and  leads  to  the  Father  (1  John 
ii  23,  cf.  22,  iv.  15 ;  2  John  ver.  9),  He  has  brought  about  the 
perfect  revelation  and  commxmication  of  God.  He  it  is  who  was 
from  the  beginning,  o  air'  apxfi^  (1  John  ii  13),  and  is  the  Holy 
One  (1  John  ii  20)  and  the  Just  (1  John  i  9,  etc.),  of  whom  the 
Father  testifies  (1  John  v.  9,  10,  11).  But  still  we  are  unable 
to  prove  that  John  plainly  calls  Him  vio9  as  the  aaapKO^ ;  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  we  show  that  he  would  give  Him,  as  the 
iTicamate  One,  the  title  of  0€O9.  In  the  passage  1  John  v.  20 
the  oKjqOivo^  0609  is  more  probably  to  be  understood  of  the  Father 
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(c£  Jolm  xviL  3),  although  'IiycroO?  Xpurro<:  first  precedes  the 
oSro<:.  Oiro^,  it  may  be  observed^  does  not  always  lef^  to  the 
subject  immediately  preceding  (c£  2  John  7,  "  This  is  a  deceiver/* 
eta).  But  the  Father  is  only  understood  so  far  as  He  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Son,  as  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  is  the  prindpel 
subject  in  1  John  v.  20.  This  passage  is,  however,  compkted,  so 
to  speak,  by  that  which  John  says  in  his  own  name  in  his  his- 
torical narrative,  where  he  evidently  with  full  purpose  records  the 
exclamation  of  Thomas,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God !"  (John  ix.  .28), 
thus  making  it  the  culminating  point  of  his  gospeL  The  narra- 
tive is  carried  <ni  up  to  the  point  where  this  truth  is  recognised 
(c£  ver.  29). 

193.  The  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

John  does  not  anywhere  afford  us  any  direct  teacking  as  to  God 
in  general;  but  wherever  he  speaks  of  God,  or  q)ecially  of  the 
Father,  a  reference  to  the  Son  is  always  evident.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  prologue  to  his  gospel,  where  he  was  of  course  compdled 
first  to  speak  of  God,  with  whom  the  Logos  stood  in  primordial 
relation ;  but  he  then  confines  himself  entirely  to  dwelling  on  the 
attributes  of  the  Logos,  and  not  imtil  this  subject  is  exhausted 
does  he  again  revert  to  the  Fath^,  and  even  then,  again  with 
distinct  reference  to  the  Son.  We  find  the  same  peculiarity 
existing  in  his  first  Epistle  ;  for  although,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  latter,  the  'Father  is  mentioned  (ver.  2),  He  is  only  named 
in  order  to  set  forth  the  relation  borne  by  the  manifested  life  to 
the  eternal  GtxL  Again,  when  the  apostle  speaks  of  the  effects 
of  the  appearance  of  tie  Word  of  life,  of  the  preaching  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  fellowship  thus  founded  (ver.  3),  the  fellowship  wifli 
the  Father  is  certainly  mentioned,  but  it  only  amounts  to  a  fellow- 
ship through  the  Son.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  clause  we  find  a  positive  theory  expressed  in  respeofc 
to  God,  Viz.  that  He  is  light  But  still  the  aim  of  this  teaching 
is  only  a  practical  one,  and  is  intended  to  show  what  effect  should 
follow  the  fellowship  with  the  God  who  is  manifested  in  the 
Son,  as  far  as  r^ards  the  framing  of  the  human  life.  In  the  same 
way  in  ch.  iii  the  sanctification  of  Christians  is  referred  to  the 
purity  of  Christ;  and  even  in  ver.  7  of  the  first  chapter  Christ's 
mediation  is  brought  in  as  something  between  the  divine  holiness 
and  our  sanctification.     Also  in  the  further  course  of  the  epistle 
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there  are  various  characteristics  of  John's  conception  of  God,  which 
are  emphatically  set  forth,  but  in  every  case  it  is  the  Father 
maniiested  in  the  Son  who  is  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  and 
through  this  manifestation  is  in  fellowship  with  us.  Passages 
such  as  that  in  1  John  v.  20  are  of  the  same  nature.  In  the 
Apocalypse  also,  if  we  compare  it,  Christ  always  seems  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  author's  statement,  although  declarations  ^  to 
God,  such  as  those  recorded  in  i  4,  8,  iv.  8,  are  not  excluded. 

Both  in  the  prologue  and  also  in  the  epistle  the  name  6€09  is 
thai;  most  frequently  used  fw  Grod  (cf.  John  i  13, 18).     In  distin- 
guishing Him  from  the  Son,  the  idea  of  Father  is  also  employed 
(thus  TTcm^p,  John  i  14, 18).     This  Gtod  is,  moreover,  depicted  as 
the  tnce,  the  aXtjOivo^,  in  contradistinction  from  all  worship  of  idols 
(John  V.  20,  c£  John  xvii  3).     No  man  hath  seen  Him  (John  i 
18  ;  1  John  iv.  20) ;  the  Son  of  man  alone  has  declared  Him 
(John  xi  18).     As  the  invisible  God,  He  is  placed  in  contrast  to 
men,  who  form  a  jMirt  of  that  which  is  visible,  and  His  spiritual 
nature  is  thus  caUed  to  mind  (c£  Jesus'  words,  John  iv.  24). 
This  idea  involves,  that  there  can  be  no  experimental  view  of  Him, 
and  that  no  one  possesses  any  perfect  intuitive  perception  of  Him. 
A  distinction,  however,  must  be  drawn  between  this  idea  and  the 
passage  1  John  iii  6,  where  the  incompatibility  between  any 
true  knowledge  of  God  and  a  continuance  in  sin  is  the  matter  in 
question.     In  the  next  place,  this  invisible  God  is  He  who  is 
eternal  life,  having  in  Himself  the  fulness  of  life,  and  being  its 
original  source.     This  life  is,  however,  also  light,  perfect  and  holy, 
and  unstfiined  by  sin  (1  John  i.  5  flf.).     ^m  is  a  figurative  ex- 
pression, which  may  mean,  generally,  every  kind  of  spiritual  per- 
fection; but,  from  the  connection,  the  idea  of  holiness  is  here 
involved.     In  this  conception  of  God  as  life  and  light,  not  only  is 
the  idea  of  God  as  a  Spirit  contained,  but  all  the  other  predicates 
which  John  attributes  to  Him  are  to  some  extent  based  on  it ; 
and  amongst  them  especially  the  attributes  of  knowing  and  un- 
derstanding everything;  also,  that  He  is  the  toie,  faithful,  and 
righteous  God  (1  John  iii  20).     His  omniscience  is  understood 
in  its  ethical  relation,  and  consequently  in  its  strictest  sense,  and 
naturally  stands  in  contrast  to  the  sin-troubled  personal  conscious- 
ness of  mein.     Thus  the  designation  ot  light  involves  something 
more  than  holiness,  and  the  idea  is  a  wider  one. ,  The  Father  is 
pure  as  the  nature  of  light,  but  He  is  also  the  all-wise  Father ; 
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and  both  conceptions  of  Him,  of  His  omniscience  and  His  love, 
flow  in  equal  measure  from  the  contemplation  of  His  nature  as 
light.     John  also  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  conception  of  God 
as  love  (1  John  iv.  8).     Throughout  the  whole  course  of  the 
epistle  to  the  very  end,  the  idea  of  love  is  dwelt  upon :  love  is 
inculcated  as  the  sum-total  of  the  whole  of  practical  Christianity. 
He  who  truly  loves  is  bom  of  God,  and  therefore,  as  the  culmina- 
tion of  the  line  of  thought,  we  have  the  idea  that  the  nature  of 
Grod  is  love.     This  idea  is,  however,  derived  from  the  earthly  ap- 
pearance of  the  Son,  in  full  harmony  with  John's  usual  mode  of 
procedure  (cf.  also  Jesus'  words,  John  iii  16).     The  true  idea  of 
love  flows,  indeed,  fixjm  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ     Love  exists 
primarily  in  God,  and  is  shown  by  His  sending  the  Son.     It  is 
concerned  with  God's  communication  of  Himself,  and  presupposes 
the  idea  of  light  as  of  moral  perfection.     From  this  idea  of  Grod 
His  predicates  naturally  result, — that  He  is  true,  faithful,  and  just 
Firstly,  He  is  true,  and  in  Him  is  truth.     His  whole  work  de- 
pends upon  the  truth  that  man  is  a  sinner  (1  John  i  10),  and 
therefore  God  is  made  a  liar  by  those  who  do  not  acknowledge 
this  truth,  and  disbelieve  the  testimony  which  God  has  given 
through  His  Son.     The  ideas  of  faithfulness  and  justice  are  com- 
bined in  ver.  9.     God  is  faithfiU  as  being  true  to  His  promises, 
and  jud  because,  in  conformity  with  His  promise.  He  allots  to 
every  one  his  due.     For  this  reason,  and  with  reference  to  His 
promise,  His  faithfulness  and  justice  involve  the  forgiveness  of 
sins  and  the  cleansing  of  the  sinner.     In  1  John  iii  20  John 
says  that  "  God  is  greater  than  our  heart :"   the   question  is, 
whether  this  is  meant  to  apply  in  reference  to  His  mercy  or 
His  severity.     In  any  case,  however,  the  remark  is  based  upon 
the  idea  that  God  is  omniscient      The  connection  with  ver.  19 
gives  the  first  explanation  an  appearance  of  probability ;  but  as 
those  whose  hearts  condemn  them  not,  who  therefore  have  con- 
fidence in  God,  are  not  mentioned  until  ver.  21,  the  probability 
loses  much  of  its  force.     The  sign  whereby  we  may  recognise 
whether  "  we  are  of  the  truth"  (ver.  19)  is  brotherly  love.     Ver. 
20  might  therefore  form  the  antithesis,  and  say  that,  if  our  hearts 
condemn  us,  and  testify  that  we  have  riot  this  love,  Grod  is  still 
greater  than  our  hearts, — ^that  is,  how  much  more  shall  we  be  con- 
demned by  Him !  (in  this  way  of  putting  it,  however,  the  second 
oTt  ifl  not  without  difficulty.)     God  is  therefore  greater  than  our 
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hearts,  on  account,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  greater  moral  severity 
connected  with  His  omniscience,  and  next,  indirectly,  in  con- 
sequence of  His  perfect  power  of  forgiving  sins,  and  of  that  mercy 
which  is  in  full  harmony  with  His  severity  and  holiness.. 

The  first  Epistle,  as  we  have  seen,  lays  a  stress  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  moral  attributes  of  God  which  are  connected  with 
redemption ;  in  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general 
metaphysical  attributes  of  God  are  more  set  forth, — ^those  which 
refer  to  His  natural  relation  to  the  world.  Thus  He  is  the 
eternal  Being,  free  from  all  the  conditions  of  time  (Eev.  iv.  8,  xi 
17),  corresponding  to  the  name  of  Jehovah  This  attribute,  ac- 
cording to  which  He  fills  the  whole  expanse  of  eternity,  and 
is  consequently  the  Immutable  One,  is  allied  to  His  designation 
as  Alpha  and  Omega  (L  8,  xxiL  13,  xxL  6).  The  idea  of  the 
illimitable  Divine  Being  is  also  involved  in  the  definition  o  Qeo^ 
6  ^&v  (viL  2,  iv.  9,  10,  xv.  7);  J^nd  this,  at  all  events,  very 
much  resembles  John's  mode  of  expression.  Added  to  this,  the 
Apocalypse  displays  very  prominently  God's  power,  calling  Him 
the  Creator  of  the  worid,  and  the  Euler  over  everything  (v.  13, 
xix.  6,  XX.  11,  XL  15,  17),  also  in  many  passages  the  Kvpio^ 
(i.  8.  iv.  8,  xi  17,  xv.  3,  xxii.  5,  6,  xxL  22),  and  the  God  of 
heaven  (xi.  13).  But  although  this  aspect  of  God  may  appear 
to  have  the  preponderance,  we  must  not  necessarily  conclude  from 
this  that  another  standpoint  is  taken  which  is  different  from  that  of 
John.  This  peculiarity  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  well  accounted 
for  by  its  aim, — the  representation  of  the  gradual  victory  of 
Christianity.  This  victory  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  universal 
divine  rule,  the  effects  of  which  are,  that  the  dominion  of  Christ 
over  the  world  should  gradually  prevail  Thus  the  predominance 
of  the  more  general  side  of  the  conception  of  God  is  not  at  all  out 
of  place. 

John's  teaching  as  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  like  his  teaching  as  to 
Grod  generally,  is  not  of  an  independent,  detailed,  and  complete 
character;  he  nevertheless  often  speaks  of  the  Spirit  (1  John 
iv.  2,  V.  6),  of  the  irvevfia  r^?  aKr)6€{a<:  (iv.  6,  v.  6).  He  always 
looks  upon  the  Spirit,  first  of  all,  as  the  Spirit  communicated  to 
man  (1  John  ii  20,  iii  24,  iv.  6.  13),  and  all  he  says  on  the 
point  shows  clearly  that  he  considers  that  this  communication  is 
brought  about  by  the  Son,  following  the  idea  expi-essed  in  John 
vii  39.     Therefore,  with  regard  to  this  point  also,  he  adheres  to 
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the  standpoint  involyed  in  his  predominating  contemplation  of  the 
Son. 

§  94  The  World  and  Mankind  in  their  Original  JRdation  to  God, 

The  fondamental  and  decisive  passage  which  expresses  John's 
views  of  tiie  relation  borne  to  God  by  the  world  as  a  whole,  is 
contained  in  the  oommencement  of  Uie  prologue  to  his  gospd 
(John  i  3,  4).  The  principle  of  life  in  every  respect,  bofli 
physical  and  spiritual,  is  contained  in  the  Logos  of  God.  John 
traces  back  the  person  of  the  Bedeemer  to  the  earliest  manifesta- 
tion of  God  in  the  creation ;  he  also  refers  man,  the  object  of  re- 
demption, to  the  complex  of  all  that  was  brought  to  pass  in  the 
creation.  The  divine  principle  of  manifestation,  and  the  collective 
existence  of  the  world  which  was  brought  about  by  the  former, 
stand  in  universal,  absolute,  and  exclusive  relation  to  one  another. 
The  Logos  was  not,  indeed,  accepted  by  the  darkness  in  the  wwld, 
but  this  rejection  is  a  reproach  to  the  world.  It  ought  to  have 
accepted  Him.  This  close  relation  involves  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  moral  darkness  in  the  world,  its  power  of  receiving  divine  life 
can  never  be  lost,  on  account  of  the  above-named  absolute  relati(»i 
in  which  the  world  stands  to  the  Logos. 

§  95.   The  World  in  its  Alienation  from  God. 

The  love  of  the  world  as  opposed  to  God  in  its  transitoriness  and 
vanity,  forms  the  contrast  to  the  love  of  God,  and  to  eternal  life 
(1  John  ii.  15-17).  In  this  sense  the  love  of  the  world  which. 
God  has  created  is  forbidden,  and  the  world,  notwithstanding  its 
creation  by  God,  forms  a  contrast  to  Him.  But  in  so  far  as  tlie 
love  which  the  world  attracts  is  that  of  the  world  merely,  and 
tends  to  a  separation  from  God,  the  world  is  in  itself  vanity,  and 
the  love  of  it  is  blameable.  For  this  love,  then,  becomes  an 
attachment  to  fleshly  lusts,  and  that  which  is  merely  worldly  is 
thus  opposed  to  God,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  sin. 

Sin,  according  to  1  John  iii  4  fiF.,  is  the  tramsgression  of  the 
law,  the  opposite  to  Sucaioavvrj  (1  John  iiL  7-10).  The  words 
6  iroi&v  r)fp  Sikau>avvf)v  Blfcai6<;  iari  (ver.  7)  contain  the  explana- 
tion of  the  idea  of  dvofila  (ver.  4).  The  tran^ression  of  the  law 
by  sin  is  overtly  shown  in  lying  and  unbelief,  in  the  'yp^vSo^  which 
is  mentioned  in  1  John  ii  21  f. ;  it  is  the  opposition  to  God's 
truth  and  action,  showing  that  the  truth  is  not  in  us  (1  John  i 
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8).  We  find  quite  the  same  idea  expressed  of  unbdief  (1  John 
V.  10)  :  he  who  believeth  not  God  believeth  not  on  Him  in  His 
Son,  and  thus,  by  his  contradiction  of  God's  truth,  shows  openly 
his  opposition  to  it  (cf.  v.  9,  also  John  iii  18).  But  it  is  also 
manifested  by  the  absence  oj  love,  which  becomes  hatred  to  one's 
brother  (1  John  ii  9-11,  iii.  12  flf.).  The  latter  passage  points 
out  the  inward  cause  of  the  hatred  which  is  based  on  alienation 
from  God.  According  to  1  John  iii.  10  (c£  6  and  iv.  6),  and 
likewise  because  nothing  but  love  proceeds  from  God  (1  John  iv. 
16),  the  want  of  brotherly  love  is,  as  a  principle,  opposed  to  the 
righteousness  which  the  law  of  God  requires. 

The  sin  of  man,  however,  ultimately  Uinds  him.  His  gives  rise 
to  the  deeply  influential  idea  of  atcorla,  which  fills  such  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  prologue  to  John's  Gospel,  its  moral  root  and 
character  being  most  clearly  expressed  in  1  John  ii  11  (cf.  8,  9, 
10).  Hatred  resxdts  in  darkness,  because  it  blinds  the  heart ;  but 
love  keeps  in  the  light,  because  it  is  allied  to  GkxL  That  is  to  say, 
darkness  is  nothing  else  but  alienation  from  God, — an  idea  which 
may  also  be  gathered  fix)m  the  passages  quoted  (1  John  iii  10, 
iv.  6,  ii  16).  This  darkness  goes  on  to  increase  to  an  inward 
condemnation  (1  John  iii.  20  f.), — ^the  self-accusation  of  the  heart 
which  carries  with  it  the  divine  wrath,  and  consequently  death, — 
the  unhappy  position  which  redemption  does  away  with  being 
known  and  felt  to  be  death,  Odvarot;  (1  John  iii  14,  cf.  v.  16  f., 
where  0dvaro<:  clearly  appears  to  be  the  climax  in  the  gradatioti 
of  sin). 

This  sin  is,  moreover,  universal  among  mankind :  it  forms  among 
them  a  mode  of  collective  life ;  and  the  latter,  because  its  principle 
is  a  false  love  of  the  world,  by  which  it  becomes  organized  into  a 
system,  is  called  simply  the  world,  o  ichafu)^  (cf  ii  16,  iK  roQ 
KoafjLov  iari).  It  is  the  Kocfio';  which  does  not  know  the  disciples 
(1  John  iii  1),  indeed  hates  them  (iii  13),  from  which  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  take  their  rise,  and  of  which  they  speak  (1  John 
iv.  5).  Man  caimot  free  himself  from  it  by  his  own  power; 
without  the  Son  he  has  not  life,  but  remains  in  death  (cf.  1  John 
V.  12).  If  we  deny  or  undervalue  this  power  of  sin,  we  shall  only 
become  deeper  and  deeper  entangled  in  its  toils  (cf.  John  i  6  ffi). 
But  this  community  of  sin  is  not  original  among  men :  human 
sin  has  a  mighty  tatecedent  in  the  devil,  the  wicked  one,  who  is 
the  first  beginner  of  sin,  cnf  ap'xfi^  (1  John  iii   8).     All  who 
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commit  sin  are  of  him,  and  are  seduced  by  him, — ^the  mnider  of 
Abel  by  Cain  being  indeed  traced  back  to  his  instigation  (1  John 
iii  9-12,  cl  V.  18,  19) ;  for,  in  the  expression  o  Koa-fio^  tcArcu  ip 
T^  irovqp^,  'jTovTjp^  as  the  masculine  is  doubtless  to  be  understood 
as  referring  to  the  devil  Thus,  with  regard  to  this  point  also, 
John  goes  back  to  the  first  and  highest  principle,  and  for  this  reason 
lays  so  emphatic  a  stress  in  Ids  epistle  on  the  commencement  of 
sin  on  the  part  of  the  deviL 

§  96.  The  Fellowship  of  the  World  with  God  through  Christ — Th 
Jtedeemer  and  His  Work. 

In  the  prologue  to  John's  Gospel  it  is  very  clearly  laid  down 
that  there  was  a  pre-Christian  agency  on  the  part  of  the  Logos. 
The  Logos  is  generally  the  principle  of  life  and  light  for  men, 
and  all  they  possess  of  life  and  light  must  be  traced  back  to 
Him  ;  also  everything  which,  in  the  wider  sphere  of  creation,  is 
founded  through  Him.  Consequently  whatever  amount  of  light 
and  life  exists  in  the  heathen  world  belongs  to  His  sphere  of 
operation,  but  especially  and  necessarily  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  dispensation.  Thus,  then,  the  province  of  this  dis- 
pensation is  called  rk  tSui,  and  the  members  of  it  oi  ISioi  (John 
L  11).  The  operation  of  the  Logos  in  this  province  is,  however, 
opposed  by  the  cKoria  (ver.  5),  the  disposition  of  the  world,  inas- 
much as  the  world  had  no  Imowledge  of  that  which  was  divine. 
The  Logos,  therefore,  has  to  deal  with  darkness  in  the  world 
(ver.  5),  and  even  His  own  would  not  receive  Him  (ver.  11). 
^The  law  given  by  Moses  (John  i  17)  must  therefore  be  fully 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  operation  of  the  Logos  ;  and  this  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  way  in  which  John,  in  the  course  of 
his  gospel  narrative  (xii.  41),  speaks  of  Isaiah,  saying  that  he 
uttered  his  prophecy  when  he  saw  the  glory  (So^a)  of  Jesus. 

The  Son  of  God  who  came  into  the  world  is  the  atorrjp  of  ike 
world  (1  John  iv.  14).  As  the  Word  made  flesh.  He  imited  in 
His  person  both  the  truly  divine  and  the  truly  human  elements, 
and  this  is  made  the  essence  of  the  Christian  confession  in  reference 
to  His  person  (1  John  iv.  2  ;  2  John  7 ;  John  i  14).  He  is  the 
Son  who  came  in  the  flesh,  the  Word  who  became  flesh,  and 
made  His  abode  among  men  so  that  they  might  see  His  glory.  He 
is,  moreover,  without  sin  (1  John  iii  8),  the  exact  opposite  to  sin 
and  its  representative.     In  that  He  is  pure  and  righteous.  He  it  is 
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in  whom  human  nature  and  human  life  is  sanctified  and  glorified 
so  as  to  be  a  pure  manifestation  of  God  ;  and  for  this  reason  so 
great  a  stress  is  laid  on  the  confession  that  He  is  come  in  the 
fiesh.  But  this  comes  to  pass  by  His  being  the  incarnate  God, 
and  therefore  even  in  the  incarnation  continuing  to  be  God,  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  G^  became  truly  human  in  Him.  This 
phenomenon,  in  all  its  grandeur,  has  become  the  subject  of 
human  experience  (John  i.  14;  1  John  i  1-3,  iv,  14),  and  is 
confirmed  to  men  by  the  testimony  of  the  Father  (1  John  v. 
6-11). 

But  Christ,  as  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  is  also  the  propitia- 
tion for  us  (1  John  ii  2,  iv.  10),  whom  the  Father  has  sent  into 
the  world  as  the  /Xa<r/i09  for  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  He  is  also  (1  John  ii.  1)  our  Advocate,  irapaKXtfTo^, 
with  the  Father  (just  as  Jesus  Himself  called  the  Holy  Ghost 
another  Paraclete,  who  was  to  be  substituted  for  HimseH) ;  He  it 
is,  too,  in  whom  we  haVe  life,  who  is  sent  in  order  that  we  may 
live  through  Him  (1  John  iv.  9),  that  in  Him  we  may  have 
eternal  life,  ^orf)  auovco<:  (v.  11-13,  ii.  25).  He  is  all  this  to  us> 
inasmuch  as  He  died  for  us  (1  John  iii.  16,  L  7,  v.  6  f. ;  John  xi. 
51  f.,  cf.  iii  16).  John  says  (1  John  iii  16)  that  "  He  laid  down 
His  life  for  us ;"  and,  from  the  hortatory  motive  which  is  deduced 
from  this  fact,  we  may  gather  that  this  death  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  a  beneficial  character,  as  being  intended  to  save 
others  from  death,  and  so  far  therefore  as  vicarious  ;  also^  that  it  is 
His  blood  (shed  in  His  death)  which  has  the  power  of  purifying 
from  sin.  The  blood,  together  with  the  Spirit  and  water,  are 
mentioned  as  forming  the  medium  of  His  efficacy.  John  relates 
in  his  gospel  that  Caiaphas,  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  virtue  of 
his  high-priestly  office,  unconsciously  to  himself  gave  utterance  to 
the  great  idea  that  it  was  necessary  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  peoj^e.  Through  this  death,  therefore,  did  the  clearing  from 
sin  come  to  pass,  and  was  indeed  so  effected,  that  in  the  idea 
two  points  are  involved,  the  expiation  for  sin,  and  the  deliver- 
ance from  its  power  and  pollution,  both  being  contained  in  the 
word  KoOapi^etv  (1  John  i  7  flf.),  which  points  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  Levitical  expiation,  and  on  the  other,  looking  at  the  con- 
nection, clearly  includes  the  idea  of  moral  purification.  Thus  we 
have  here  all  the  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
through  Christ  and  His  death,  in  regard  to  which  a  perfect 
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harmony  exists  between  John's  teaching  and  that  of  Paul  and 
Peter. 

John  dosely  adheres  to  the  historical  appearance  of  Christ 
and  His  coarse  of  action  therein,  as  being  absolutely  essential, 
but,  above  all,  dwells  on  the  inner  nature  of  this  aj^iearanoe  and 
ministry  of  the  Lord  ;  for  the  latter  is  nothing  but  the  outward 
interposition  to  bring  about  the  communication  to  the  world  of 
this  inner  nature.  If  we  compare  this  plan  with  that  of  P&ol, 
a  similarity  may  be  noticed,  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  in  setting 
forth  the  work  of  Christ,  reverts  to  His  personality,  and  urges  the 
point  that  Christ  in  His  new  nature  is  the  quickening  Spirit 
(Gal.  iii ;  2  Cor.  iii) ;  but  still  a  difference  may  be  observed  be- 
tween Paid's  and  John's  treatment  of  the  subject  In  Paul  we 
find  this  set  forth  in  the  midst  of  an  anthropological  explana- 
tion, whilst  John  makes  it  his  main  subject,  indeed  the  ground- 
work on  which  the  whole  of  his  doctrinal  and  historical  statement 
is  based :  cf.  the  prologue  to  the  gospel  and  1  John  i,  in  both  of 
which  we  find  the  leading  place  is  taken  by  the  idea  that  life, 
Ijm},  which  is  the  Logos,  is  the  principle  of  life  for  the  wbole 
world.  This  is  not  so  prominently  brought  forwaid  by  Paul, 
especially  in  the  earlier  epistles,  although  in  one  passive  (1  Cor. 
viii  6)  he  states  that  aU  things  are  by  Jesus  Christ;  but  so 
completely  tracing  back  everything  to  this  point  is  an  idea  quite 
characteristic  of  John. 

§  97.  FeUowskip  with  Christ,  and  thrcnigh  Him  with  the  Father — 
As  regards  Individuals, 

The  hirth  into  the  new  life  is  produced  hj  faith :  **  "Whosoever 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God"  (1  John  v.  1), 
and  on  this  account  has  overcome  the  world  (1  John  v.  4,  5). 
And  having  the  witness  of  trath  in  himself  (1  John  v.  10),  he 
has  through  faith  obtained  eternal  life,  the  ^t^t}  ata>vu>9  (1  John 
V.  13), — obtained  it,  indeed,  as  a  present  possession.  Thus,  there- 
fore, the  individual  enters  the  state  of  salvation  through  faith,  the 
positive  side  of  this  salvation  being  a  new  life  in  and  of  God,  and 
the  negative  side  the  victory  won  over  the  world. 

This  state  of  salvation-  being  thus  produced  by  faith,  includes  all 
the  elements  of  lif^  in  contrast  to  the  previous  position  of  sin  and 
death.  The  man  has  become  a  child  of  God ;  the  lave  of  God  has 
called  him  so,  and  the  fact  is  now  realized  in  him :  he  is  ritcvov 
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0€ov,  and  is  permitted  to  have  the  consciousness  of  it  (1  John 
iii  1,  2,  of.  it  29,  v.  1,  4,  and  John  i.  13).  He  is  thus,  in  the 
first  place,  deansed  from  all  sin  (1  John  i.  7) ;  his  sin  is  taken 
away  from  him  (1  John  iii.  5),  and  he  himself  can  and  must 
purify  himseK  (1  John  iii  3),  being  also  preserved  from  sin 
(1  John  V.  18).  Especially,  also,  his  sins  are  forgiven'  (1  John 
i  9,  ii  12)  ;  likewise,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  is  given  of 
doing  righteousness  and  of  being  able  to  keep  God's  command- 
ments (1  John  ii  3,  iii  7,  cf.  10,  v.  3),  especially  of  laving  Grod 
and  the  brethren  "  in  deed  and  in  truth"  (1  John  v.  1,  2,  iv.  20, 21, 
iii  16—18),  and  consequently  of  knowing  God  (1  John  iii.  6,  iv.  8, 
V.  20,  ct  ii  20;  3  John  11).  John  speaks  much  of  knowing, 
indeed  of  seeing,  Grod ;  but  both  are  made  entirely  conditional  on 
moral  conduct,  especially  on  the  feeling  of  love.  And  being  in 
possession  of  the  love  of  the  Father  (1  John  iii  1,  i  7-10,  cf. 
ver.  6),  a  joyful,  fearless  confidence  in  God  is  finally  given  us 
(1  John  iv.  17,  18),  the  Trapjyqala  in  the  future  day  of  judgment, 
the  boldness  which  in  the  perfection  of  love  "  casteth  out  fear  *' 
(ii  28,  cf."iii  19),  and,  moreover,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  our 
prayers  will  be  heard  (v.  14,  iii  22).  We  have  therefore  perfect 
joy  (1  John  i  4),  and  the  sure  hope  of  the  consummation  ctf  sal- 
vation, namely  the  fellowship  with  Christ  (1  John  iii.  2,  3).  These 
passages  combine  to  give  us  the  sum-total  of  the  elements  of  that 
life  which  is  contrasted  with  the  death  of  sin  (1  John  iii  14),  and 
is  comprised,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  idea  of  the  unction  of  the 
Spirit,  rh  'xpurfia  (1  John  ii  20,  27),  in  virtue  of  which  the 
believer  is  sanctified  in  truth  and  love  (2  John  3),  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  idea  of  fellowship  with  God,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  believer,  as  being  in  the  Son,  is  and  abides  in  the 
Father  also,  as  the  Father  in  Him  (1  John  ii  24,  i  3,  iv,  12, 
V.  20). 

But  although  in  this  volition  of  the  believer  the  dominion  of  sin 
is  done  away  with,  it  cannot  be  said  that  every  sinful  emotion 
and  action  is  thereby  excluded ;  and  man  must  therefore,  even 
when  in  a  position  of  faith,  retain  the  consolation  of  the  propitia- 
tion (1,  John  ii  1,  2).  Jesus  is  the  Advocate  for  the  sins  into 
which  even  believers  may  perhaps  faU  (cf  ch.  iii  19) :  they  can- 
not fail  to  be  preserved  through  the  fellowship  with  Christ,  which 
is  made  certain  to  them  by  the  consciousness  that  they  have 
received  the  Spirit  (1  John  iii  24).     For  this  Spirit  is  the  very 
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Spirit  of  Jesus,  of  whose  fulness  He  has  Himself  imparted  to  us 
(1  John  iv.  13).  Believers  are,  moreover,  preserved  from  sin  by 
the  power  of  constantly  purifying  themselves  (1  John  iii  3),  and 
of  keeping  themselves  so  that  "  that  wicked  one  toucheth  them 
not"  (1  John  v.  18,  iiL  9,  iL  13,  14) ;  for  this  immunity  fix)m 
the  attacks  of  the  evil  one  constitutes  the  chief  victoiy  over  sin, 
and  the  freedom  from  its  dominion.  He  that  is  bom  again — and 
this  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  whole  matter — does  not  depend 
merely  on  his  own  actions ;  for  the  remnant  of  sin  that  is  left 
continues  to  exercise  such  power,  that  he  is  compelled  again  and 
again  to  have  recourse  to  the  Advocate,  who  has  indeed  become 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins  and  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

If,  in  our  consideration  of  John's  line  of  teaching  as  to  the 
personal  salvation  of  individuals,  we  compare  it  with  Paul's  doc- 
trine, we  shall  observe  that  John,  on  the  one  hand,  makes  the 
great  principle  of  faith  the  first  requisite  in  the  new  life  of  men ; 
also,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  his  view  this  new  life  never 
becomes  a  personal  righteousness,  but  is  always  dependent  on, 
and  communicated  by,  Christ  The  elements  of  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  justification  are  similar  in  their  nature.  If  John  had 
been  compelled  to  answer  the  question.  By  what  means  men  are 
justified  ?  the  only  reply  he  could  have  given  would  have  been. 
By  faitL  But,  at  the  same  time,  this  faith  is  in  his  view  merely 
the  principle  of  the  new  life  in  good  works.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, enter  into  the  Johannean  sphere  of  thought,  when  he  is 
considering  the  idea  of  subjective  atonement,  to  make  that  dis- 
tinction between  justification  and  the  new  life  which  would  xmder- 
stand  the  former  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  relation  to  Grod,  and 
the  latter  a  change  in  the  life  itself,  although  both  are  brought 
about  by  faith,  and  thus  become  one.  This  dialectical  distinction, 
which  we  find  in  Paul's  remarks  on  the  subject,  is  not  made  use 
of  by  John ;  it  was  not  possible,  looking  at  Ms  intuitive  mode  of 
procedure.  We  have  in  his  writings  a  broad  view  of  the  faith  by 
which  the  world  is  overcome,  in  which  view  all  these  aspects  are 
included,  but  only  as  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  life  established 
by  God,  and  bom  of  Him.  All  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of 
justification  are  to  be  found  in  the  apostle's  statement,  and  the 
latter  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  fully  agreeing  to  them ;  but 
the  above-named  question,  as  we  have  put  it,  is  not  plainly 
adopted  or  answered  by  John.     The  chief  point  of  agreement 
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mth  Paul  is,  that  the  latter  also  looks  upon  faith  as  the  great 
principle  with  which  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  is  bound  up. 
Paul,  indeed,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  has  still  jnore  grandly 
elaborated  his  view  of  faith,  and  has  displayed  it  in  all  its 
richness. 

§  98.  Fellowship  wUh  Christ,  and,  through  Him,  vnth  the  Faiher 
— Its  Effects  on  the  Collective  Life  of  Believers. 

The  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  fellowship  with-  God  in  His 
nature  of  light,  are  the  means  of  producing  the  KOLvwvia  fier^ 
aXKi^Xcov  (1  John  i.  3,  7).  Believers,  because  they  are  believers, 
have  become  brethren  in  a  higher  sense  of  the  term,  in  virtue  of 
being  joint  partakers  in  the  new  birth  from  God  (c£  1  John 
iv.  20,  21,  with  v.  1,  2  ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  oBek^^  generally, 
cf.  1  John  ii  9,  11,  iii  11-18,  v.  16  ;  3  John  6,  10>  It  is 
the  power  of  love  (1  John  iii.  16-18,  v.  16;  cf.  2  John  10  f. 
and  3  John  v.  10),  and  of  a  right  confession  of  faith  (1  John 
ii  23,  iv.  2,  cf.'3  ;  2  John  7,  9-11),  which  causes  this  fellow- 
ship to  be  both  inward  and  outward ;  and  thus  those  who  are 
associated  together  in  one  place  join  together  to  form  a  Church 
(i/cKkfjaia,  3  John  6,  9).  The  fellowship  itseH  is  always  called 
tcoivoDvla ;  and  the  ixfcXTjala  is  merely  the  local  community,  in 
which  meaning  the  word  occurs  in  John's  third  Epistle. 

This  fellowship  of  believers  forms,  moreover,  a  contrast  to  the 
world  as  the  who^e  body  of  imbelievers  subject  to  death,  including 
also  those  of  heterodox  views,  among  whom  false  prophets  and 
antichrists  are  specially  mentioned  as  seducers  (1  John  iv.  1-6, 
ii  18,  22,  26 ;  2  John  7).  Against  these  it  is  necessary  lor 
believers  to  be  on  their  guard,  by  trying  the  spirits  whether  they 
be  of  God  (1  John  iv.  1,  2,  6),  and  also  by  strictly  abstaining 
from  any  participation  in  their  wicked  course  of  action  (2  John 
8,  10,  11,  cf.  7,  and  3  John  11).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lievers are  to  be  of  good  courage  in  the  face  of  these  adversaries, 
knowing  that  they  have  already  overcome  them  in  virtue  of  their 
fellowship  with  Christ,  "who  is  greater  than  he  that  is  in  the 
world"  (1  John  iv.  4;  he  who  is  in  the  world  is  the  irovqpo<i, 
1  John  V.  18, 19,  iii  8-12),  Being  in  possession  of  the  anointing 
received  of  God,  they  are  entirely  independent  as  regards  the 
knowledge  to  be  derived  from  these  seducers  (1  John  ii  27,  cf. 
ver.  26).     They  need  no  teaching  from  without,  having  the  truth 
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in  themselves  ;  and  for  this  very  reason  are  secured  against  any 
seduction  of  false  doctrine.  The  world  is  so  entirely  opposed  to 
real  believers  and  their  fellowship,  that  it  may  be  plfiinly  said  of 
it  that  "  the  world  knoweth  them  not "  (1  John  iii  1) :  they  are 
completely  alienated  the  one  from  the  other.  On  this  account 
the  children  of  God  are  objects  of  hatred  on  the  part  of  the  world 
(1  John  iii  13). 

But  the  fact  that  seducers,  false  prophets,  and  antichrists  are 
all  included  together  in  the  conception  of  the  world,  shows  that 
the  latter  is  not  to  be  sought  for  among  unbelievers  only,  but  that 
it  has  its  members  even  in  the  commimity  itself,  within  which, 
therefore,  a  contrast  is  brought  about  And  this  contrast  is  not 
merely  one  of  false  doctrine  as  compared  with  the  true  faith ; 
but,  as  the  latter  is  always  combined  with  righteousness,  and  un- 
belief with  sin,  John,  in  tracing  back  to  its  origin  the  spirit  of 
the  world  existing  within  the  Christian  community,  finds  the  root 
of  it  in  sin.  Indeed,  even  among  the  brethren  (X  John  v.  16,  IV), 
consequently  as  existing  within  the  Church,  a  sin  is  mentioned 
which  "  is  unto  death."  Whosoever  is  burdened  with  this  sin 
belongs  to  the  world,  although  he  may  externally  be  numbered 
among  believers  :  he  is  absolutely  severed  from  their  inward  fel- 
lowship and  entire  sphere  of  life, — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  they 
can  no  longer  pray  for  him  with  a  hope  that  their  prayer  will  be 
granted.  The  "sin  unto  death"  is  doubtless  the  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which  the  germ  of  divine  life  is  radi- 
cally expelled  from  the  man  committing  it ;  it  is  therefore  a  sin 
which  cannot  be  forgiven.  With  this  we  should  compare  the 
passage  in  John's  Gospel  (ch.  xiL  40),  where  he  speaks  of  the 
hardening  of  the  heart  as  being  well  deserved,  and  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  persistent  and  invincible  unbelief  of  the  Jewa 

§  99.  Consummation  of  the  Fellowship  with  Christ,  both  for 
IndividvuU  and  the  Church. 

Because  this  fellowship,  as  it  now  exists  at  the  time  being,  is 
life  with  God  through  Christ,  it  is  even  already  eternal  life  ;  but 
there  is  nevertheless  a  consummation  of  it  impending  in  the 
future  (1  John  iii  2).  This  will  consist  in  a  perfected  assimila- 
tion to,  and  fellowship  with,  Christ:  the  "full  reward"  of  that 
which  is  good  will  then  be  realized  (2  John  8).  The  advent  of 
this  consummation  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  last  appear- 
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ance  of  Christ  (1  John  ii  28  :  orav  JMvepoaO^  .  ,  ,  iv  tjj  Trapovala 
avTov),  which  will  be  also  the  day  of  judgment  (1  John  iv.  17). 
This  future  is  therefore,  as  far  as  regards  believers,  a  subject  of 
joyful  and  confident  hopa  John  has  not  given  us  any  detailed 
description  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  this  consummation ;  but,  in 
his  belief  on  the  point,  he  probably  adhered  to  the  discourses  of 
the  Lord  which  he  has  himself  handed  down  to  us  with  regard 
to  this  subject ;  cf.  John  v.  and  the  teaching  therein  contained 
as  to  the  twofold  resurrection,  the  avaaraai^  5w^v,  and  the  avda- 
TCUTi^;  Kpiaeo)^, 

This  consummation  is,  however,  preceded  by  a  peculiar  course 
of  development  of  the  Christian  community,  before  the  expiration 
of  which  the  spirit  of  antichrist  must  appear  within  the  Church 
(1  John  iv.  3;  cf.  2  John  7),  and  must  also  be  overcome  (c£  ver.  4). 
Its  appearance  is  looked  upon  as  something  necessary,  and  has 
been  long  recognised  in  that  light  John  states,  indeed,  that  this 
spirit  already  exists  in  the  world.  This  spirit  of  antichrist  is  not 
the  spirit  of  the  world  generally  in  contrast  to  the  kingdom  of 
Grod ;  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  opposition  to 
Christ  which  makes  its  appearance  within  the  Church  itself,  and, 
assuming  the  outward  show  of  Christianity,  places  itself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  the  most  decided  resistance  to  true  Christianity.  This 
spirit  was  even  then  at  work  in  the  world ;  there  were  already 
many  antichrists  (2  John  7),  But  these  passages  do  not  exclude 
the  idea  of  the  concentration  of  the  spirit  of  antichrist  in  one 
distinct  individuality,  to  take  place  at  some  future  time  (cf. 
2  Thess.  ii  4). 

§  100.  Condimon. 

In  the  doctrinal  system  of  John,  the  line  of  apostolical  teach- 
ing comes  to  its  conclusion  in  a  development  of  doctrine  carried 
to  its  highest  point, — a  development  which  concentrates  every- 
thing in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  at  the  same  time  realizes  to  the 
greatest  extent  the  course  of  instruction  which  all  the  apostles 
followed  out  in  common. 

The  various  apostolical  systems  form  an  organically  connected 
and  gradually  progressive  cycle  of  doctrinal  development;  in 
John's  system  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  traced  back  to  the 
person  of  Christ, — ^this  subject  being  treated  with  a  high  degree 
of  amplification.     The  teaching  as  to  Christ  rises,  therefore,  in  his 
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method,  to  the  most  precise  consciousness  of  His  Godheai  But 
even  in  those  apostolical  systems  which  content  themselves  with 
a  somewhat  lower  stage  of  development  with  regard  to  this 
point,  the  genn  of  the  doctrine  which  is  so  much  more  fully  set 
forth  by  John  may  be  clearly  perceived. 

The  elements  possessed  in  common  by  all  the  apostolical  systems 
of  teaching  were  (cf.  §  53)  the  doctrines  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  that  He  was  the  Lord ;  and  of  the  salvation  and  life  that 
were  brought  about  by  Him  in  opposition  to  the  sin  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  also  of  the  consummation  of  this  salvation 
and  life  at  some  future  tima  These  doctrines  are  the  founda- 
tion pillars  ol  apostolical  teaching ;  and  these  are  the  very  ideas 
which,  with  a  decided  reference  to  the  superiority  of  the  new 
covenant  over  the  old  dispensation,  are  fuUy  realized  in  John's 
system  by  the  grand  view  which  he  takes  of  Christ  as  the  mani- 
fested Word  of  (xod,  and  of  the  faith  which  hath  overcome  the 
^7orld. 
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350,  368,  421. 

John  the  Baptist,  39,  146. 

John,  disciples  of,  41. 

John,  the  Apostle,  290,  301,  336,  519. 

John,  the  Gospel  of,  3,  19,  520. 

John,  the  Epistle  of,  519. 

John,  the  Bevelation  of,  521,  531. 

Joseph,  27  ff.,  30. 

Josephus,  22,  43,  294,  341. 

Judas  Iscariot,  62,  83. 

Jude  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  and  his 
Epistle,  368. 

Judgment,  the  divine,  225,  267,  352, 
354,  371,  396,  414,  436,  453. 

Justitication,  240,  345,  406,  409,  495, 
513  544. 

Justin  Martyr,  27,  31,  288. 

Kern,  341,  418. 

Kingdom  of  God,  the,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 263  ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
92,  110,  331,  408,  507. 

Keistlin,  360. 

Lachmann,  218. 

Law,  the,  73,  201,  316,  335,  348,  357, 

366,  374,  449,  457,  499. 
Libertinism  among  Christians,  Gentile, 

318,  369. 
Life,   divine,  true,   and  heavenly^  97, 

226,  242,  269,  326  f.,  427,  432. 
Longsuffering  of  God,  453. 
Logos,  the,  31,  47,  136,  170,  372,  525, 

538,540. 
Lord's  Supper,  the,  212  ff.,  254,  506. 
Love,  239,  240,  251,  284,  329,  357,  407, 

501,543. 
Luke,  271  f. 

Luke,  the  Gospel  of,  19,  27. 
Lutz,  155,  165. 

Magic,  318. 
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Magi,  the,  36  f. 

Man,  teaching  as  to,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, 186 ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
173,  353,  401,  440,  449. 

Manifestation  of  God  in  His  works,  435, 
454. 

MaroioD,  27. 

Mark,  the  Gospel  of,  18,  412. 

Mary,  the  Virgin,  27,  30. 

Matthew,  the  Gospel  of,  IS,  363,  412. 

Matthias,  301. 

Means  of  grace,  253,  506. 

Melchizedek,  224. 

Messiah  in  Old  Testament,  the,  116, 
141. 

Meyerhoff,  419. 

Michael  the  archangel,  373. 

Miracles  of  Jesns,  23,  76,  206,  208 ;  of 
the  apostles,  287. 

Montanism,  283,  322. 

Moses,  373,  455. 

Nathanabl,  61. 

Nazarenes,  308. 

Nazareth,  28,  34,  37. 

Nicodemns,  58. 

NicoUs,  295. 

Noah  and  his  sons,  393,  404. 

Oaths,  360. 

Offences  or  scandal  caused,  187. 
Old  Testament,  the.    See  Testament 
Olshansen,  117,  235. 
Origen,  27,  218,  288,  373. 
Original  sin,  183,  186,  355,  401,  436, 
440. 

Pabables,  66  f . 

Paraclete,  the,  148,  152. 

Passion  of  Jesns.    See  Jesns. 

Paul's  epistles,  418. 

Paul,  4,  290,   299,  302-314,  326,  335, 

410,  427,  542. 
Peace,  498,  504. 
Pelt,  418. 
Pentecost,  275. 
Peter,  4,  53,  61,  290,  299,  301,  312,  335, 

410. 
Peter,  First  Epistie  of,  374 
Peter,    Second   Epistle  of,    315,    375, 

413. 
Pharisees,  the,  293,  316,  421. 
Philip,  298. 
PhUo,  279,  530. 
Polycaip,  272. 
Possession,  satanic,  192. 
Power  of  the  keys,  the  so-called,  154. 
Prayer,  359 ;  Jesns'  high-priestly  prayer, 

84. 
Pre-ezistence.    See  Jesns. 
Predestination,  228,  460. 
Presbyter,  321. 


Primitive  Christiamty  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, 9. 
Prologue  to  John's  Gospel,  526. 
Prophecy,  202. 
Proselytes,  baptism  of  Jewish,  40. 

Qummius,  35. 

Rationalism,  70. 

Reason,  70. 

Redeemer,  the,  and  redemption,  170, 

186,  195,  204^  356,  389,  453,  460,  463, 

479. 
Religion,  Christian  and  non-Christian, 

9. 
Regeneration,  151,  231,  331,  356,  406, 

542. 
Repentance,  234,  356,  404,  502. 
Restitution  of  all  things,  the,  269,  518. 
Resurrection  of  Jesus.    See  Jesus. 
Resurrection  of  the  dead,  222,  269,  511. 
Revelation^  idea  of  New  Testament,  13. 
Revelations  made  to  Paul,  429. 
Righteousness,  240,  415,  423,  427,  430, 

491. 

Sabbath,  the,  72,  129,  203. 

Sacrificial  idea.    See  Jesus'  work. 

Sadducees,  the,  293. 

Salvation,  90,  226,  326,  346,  370,  377, 
414,  490. 

Salvation,  ordering  of,  228,  407,  495. 

Sanctification,  240,  356,  407,  500,  503, 
543. 

Satan  and  his  kingdom,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, 189 ;  in  the  New  Testament, 
189,  225,  355,  402,  453,  508,  540. 

Sohleiermacher,  30,  112,  128,  418. 

Schmidt,  E.  C,  418. 

Schneckenbuiger,  339. 

Schwegler,  341,  374,  419. 

Secret  society,  hypothesis  of  Jesus  form- 
ing a,  58. 

Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the,  94,  364  S, 

Serpent  in  the  wilderness,  the,  215. 

Servant  of  God,  the  (in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment), 116. 

Silas,  309. 

Simeon,  36. 

Simon  Magus,  318. 

Sin,  in  the  Old  Testament,  178  ;  in  the 
New  Testament,  179,  353,  400,  436, 
439,  538. 

Sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  the,  158. 

Sins,  forgiveness  of,  212,  236,  405,  498. 

Sinlessness.    See  Jesus. 

Social  effects  of  Christianity,  286. 

Son  of  God.    See  Jesus. 

Son  of  man.    See  Jesus. 

Sonship  of  man  to  God,  101,  233,  237, 
504. 

Soul.    See  Man. 
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Spirit,  the  Holy,  in  the  Old  Teetament, 
96,  145,  169  ;  in  the  New  Tertament, 
146,  151,  152, 155,  161,  163,  167,  351, 
371,  399,  416,  424,  470,  487,  503, 
637. 

Star  of  the  wise  men,  87. 

Stephen,  295,  302. 

StraiiM,  3,  28,  118,  128,  139,  200,  266. 

Syncretism,  (Gentile,  319. 

Synoptifta,  the,  3. 

Tamus,  308. 

Teaching  of  Jesna  and  the  apoetlaa,  4, 

331. 
Temple.    See  laraeL 
Temple,  Jeana'  youthfol  viait  to  the,  38. 
Temptation  of  Jeana,  the,  47,  191. 
Teatament,  Old  and  New,  328,  335,  360, 

379,  413,  424,  515. 
Theoflophioal  tendencies,  317,  421. 
Timothy,  309. 


Tongues,  apeaking  with,  276,  280,  321. 
Trimty,  the,  161,  169,  399,  512. 

Unbelief,  180. 

Univeraality  of  Chriatianity,  as  tangbt 
by  Jeaoa,  56,  204,  264 ;  aa  taught  by 
the  apoatlea,  279,  294.  319,  333. 

Uateri,  419. 

WiESELEB,  342. 

Wiadom,  357. 

Wiadom  of  God,  the,  170,  529. 

Wordof  Ood,  the,  253,  260. 

World,  the,  187,  259,  331,  855, 454,  538, 

545. 
World,  the  renewal  of  the,  415. 
Worka,  357,  499. 
Wrath  of  God,  436,  453. 

Zeller,  468. 
Zwinglioa,  256. 
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Volume,  the  Writings  of  Cyprian,  etc..  Volume  ii..  Apocryphal  Writ- 
ings, One  Volume,  Writings  of  Tertullian,  Volume  ii. ;  and  the  First 
Issue  of  Fifth  Year— The  Clementines  and  the  Apostolic  Constitutions, 
in  One  Volume ;  and  the  Writings  of  Tertulllln,  Volume  in. 

The  Subscription  for  Ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5ih  Tears  is  now  due— £5,  Ss. 

The  Subscription  to  the  Series  is  at  the  rate  of  2ls.  for  Four  Volumes  when  paid 
in  advance  (or  24«.  when  not  so  paid),  and  lOs.  6d.  each  Volume  to  Non- 
Subscribers. 


*  We  give  this  series  every  recommendation  in  our  power.  The  translation,  so  f ar  aa 
we  have  tested  it,  and  that  is  pretty  widely,  appears  to  be  tborouglily  faithful  and  honest ; 

the  books  are  handsomely  printed  on  good  paper,  and  wonderfully  cheap The 

work  being  done  so  well,  can  any  one  wonder  at  our  hoping  that  the  Messrs.  Clark  will 
find  a  large  body  of  supporters  ?' — Literaif/  Churchman, 

*  The  work  of  the  different  translators  has  been  done  with  skill  and  spirit    To  all 

students  of  Church  history  and  of  theology  these  books  will  be  of  great  value 

We  must  add,  also,  that  good  print  and  good  paper  help  to  make  these  fit  volumes  for 
the  library.* — Church  and  State  Reciew. 

*We  promise  our  readers,  those  hitherto  unaccustomed  to  the  task,  a  roost  healthy 
exercise  for  mind  and  heart,  if  they  procure  these  volumes  and  study  them.*— C/(»r»ca/ 
JoumaL 

'  For  the  critical  care  with  which  the  translations  have  been  prepared,  the  fulness  of 
the  inti'oductory  notices,  the  completeness  of  the  collection,  the  beauty  and  clearness  of 
the  type,  the  accuracy  of  the  indexes,  they  are  incomparably  the  most  satisfactory- 
English  edition  of  the  Fathers  we  know.' — Freanan- 

*  It  will  be  a  reproach  to  the  age  if  this  scheme  tihould  break  down  for  want  of  encourage- 
ment from  the  public* —  Watchman. 

*  The  translations  in  these  two  volumes,  as  far  as  we  have  had  opportunity  of  judging, 
are  fairly  executed.'—  Westminster  Review, 
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